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Is  all  the  eonniel  that  we  two  haye  shared. 
The  sisters*  tows,  the  honn  that  we  have  spent, 
When  we  have  chid  the  hasty-footed  tliqe 
For  parting  us, — Oh,  and  is  all  forgot? 
All  schoolday  friendships  childhood  innocence? 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Of  all  the  twelve  letters  which  the  poetman 
delivered  at  the  village  of  East  Leighton,  at 
the  hoar  of  Dioe  o'clock  on  the  morniug  of 
Wednesday,  the  23d  day  of  April,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1810,  the  most  important — and  by 
far  the  most  important — was  the  one  addressed 
to  Fanner  Thomas  Humphries  at  the  Manor- 
house,  and  written  by  Charles  Hardinge,  Esq., 
M.A.,  barrister  at  law  by.  profession,  and  ba- 
chelor by  condition. 

The  letter,  viewed  abstractedly,  had  nothing 
very  momentous  in  it ;  but  great  was  the  sen- 
sation which  it  caused  in  the  village,  and  great 
were  the  events  which  resulted  from  it.  It 
briefly  stated  that  the  writer  had  determined  to 
quit  London,  and  to  reside  constantly  at  East 
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Leighton ;  that  a  certain  oak  parlour  must  be 
given  up  by  the  farmer  to  be  converted  into  a 
library  ;  that  one  or  two  other  rooms,  specified 
and  described,  would  also  be  required  by  him 
in  addition  to  those  which  he  had  always  used ; 
but  that  he  wished  no  alterations  to  be  made 
until  he  came  down.  He  utterly  forbade  all 
painting,  and  fixed  the  time  of  his  arrival  for 
that  day  month. 

News  in  a  country  village  does  not  fly  as 
quickly  as  sound,  electricity,  or  light;  never- 
theless its  rate  of  travelling  is  marvellously 
rapid.  By  ten  o'clock  every  shopkeeper  in 
East  Leighton  had  heard  of  tbe  event,  with  the 
exception  of  one  sulky  baker,  whom  nobody 
spoke  to.  The  village  apothecary — for  what 
country  village  is  without  its  apothecary? — 
knew  it  before  half-past  nine.  He  did  at  once, 
what,  as  a  prudent,  sensible  man,  he  was  bound 
to  do  under  the  circumstances;  he  got  upon 
his  horse,  and  stopping  only  for  a  few  minutes 
on  his  route  to  dispose  of  one  dropsical  old 
woman,  and  two  children  in  the  measles,  he 
rode  straight  to  the  Manor-house  ;  saw  Farmer 
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Hamphries ;  talked  to  him ;  read  the  letter  with 
his  own  eyes,  and  returned  up  '  the  street*  fully 
master  of  the  whole  affair. 

Great  as  is  the  pleasure  of  hearing  news,  the 
delight  of  telling  it  is  still  greater ;  and  Mr. 
Wilkinson  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
turning  his  poney's  head  aside,  and  stopping  a 
few  moments  at  the  romantic  cottage  of  the 
fair  Miss  Chamberlayne. 

It  was  a  yery  pretty  cottage,  although  for- 
merly the  residence  of  a  butcher  retired  from 
the  toils  of  life ;  and  although,  in  honour  of 
him^  its  next  tenant  the  curate  of  the  parish, 
no  whit  ashamed  to  follow  so  worthy  a  prede- 
cessor, had  given  it  the  name  of  **  Cleaver 
Lodge."  But  when  its  present  fair  inmate  in 
her  turn  succeeded  to  the  curate,  that  name,  of 
course,  was  not  to  be  endured ;  and  some  con- 
siderable outlay  having  been  made  in  verandahs 
and  rustic  paling,  it  now  bore  upon  its  entrance 
gate  the  more  appropriate  name  of  '^  Eglan- 
tine Bower." 

England  can  boast  its  thousands  of  beautiful 
villages ;  but  there  are  few  that  dwell  upon  the 
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eye,  or  the  memory,  with  more  delight  than 
those  which  skirt  the  Mendip  Hills  in  Somer- 
setshire. The  lofty  summits  of  this  almost 
mountain  range,  and  the  more  elevated  portion 
of  its  sides,  are  open  downs  covered  with  the 
finest  turf,  and  dotted  over  with  innumerable 
sheep.  By  a  gentle  curve  the  hills  descend 
into  plains  of  the  richest  pasture,  as  level  as  the 
sea,  and  extending  field  beyond  field,  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach.  In  some  points,  accord- 
ing to  the  accidents  of  the  soil,  the  enclosed 
grounds  creep  higher  up  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  and  ai  others,  the  sheep-walks  almost 
reach  the  plain.  Luxuriant  trees  mark  this 
waving  boundary  line,  and  two  very  different 
kinds  of  scenery  are  brought  at  once  before  the 
eye,  in  immediate  and  beautiful  contrast. 

Our  ancestors  never  failed  to  select  the  best 
possible  situations  for  their  dwellings.  In  this 
region  they  had  placed  their  villages  among 
the  upper  woodlands,  equally  removed  from 
the  noxious  humidity  of  the  plain  and  the 
bleakness  of  the  hill.  Each  cluster  of  houses 
is  marked  by  the  lofty  and  graceful  tower  of  its 
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church,  the  characteristic  distinction  of  this 
part  of  England  ;  and  which,  while  it  is  almost 
as  beautiful  a  feature  in  the  distant  landscape 
as  the  slender  spires  of  Wiltshire  and  the  mid- 
land counties,  is,  when  viewed  nearer  at  hand, 
g^reatly  superior  to  them  in  grandeur  and  in 
architectural  beauty. 

Of  these  lovely  villages,  one  of  the  most 
important,  and  yet  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  romantic,  was  East  Leighton.  Its  stately 
church  ;  the  old  Manor-house  placed  close  to 
its  hallowed  precincts;  the  modest  vicarage, 
with  its  secluded  garden  stretching  up  the  hill ; 
the  group  of  cottages  which  formed  the 
** street"  interspersed  with  a  few  formal  houses 
of  greater  pretension,  and  skirted  by  two  or 
three  cottages,  whose  gay  verandahs  and  painted 
railings  indicated  the  gentility  of  their  inhabit- 
ants, formed  altogether  a  perfect  specimen  of 
an  English  village.  At  a  little  distance  stood 
the  splendid  lodges  of  Ryland  Castle,  the 
residence  of  the  Earls  of  Kenois,  and  one 
of  the  most  princely  mansions  in  the  west  of 
England;  the  lofty  and  ornamented  roofs  of 
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which  were  seen  at  the  distance  of  nearly  two 
miles,  sarrounded  by  all  the  beauties  of  English 
scenery. 

Although  every  English  village  may  have  its 
apothecary  to  collect  news,  every  village  has 
not  so  delightful  a  personage  as  Miss  Cham- 
berlayne  to  whom  it  can  be  repeated.  This 
fair  spinster  was  a  woman  of  genteel  family, 
and  had  resided  many  years  at  East  Leighton. 
She  was  tall  and  stately,  and  some  years  before 
had  ranked  among  the  county  beauties ;  but 
alas  !  those  years  were  not  few.  However  a 
very  beautiful  and  fair  complexion,  light  blue 
eyes,  and  hair  so  auburn  and  so  redundant  as 
not  to  escape  suspicion,  rendered  her  still  a 
very  handsome  and  agreeable  looking  woman. 
Her  age  ranged  between  thirty-five  and 
fifty,  according  to  the  calculations  of  herself 
and  her  friends.  She  was  a  weak,  good-tem- 
pered, friendly  sort  of  person,  of  most  sensitive 
modesty,  as  befitted  her  single  state,  imper- 
fectly educated,  not  abundant  in  ideas,  vastly 
romantic,  a  great  dabbler  in  verses,  a  great 
reader,  a  great  talker,  and  ardently  attached 
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to  sesquipedalic  words,  which  it  must  be  con- 
fessed were  not  always  placed  exactly  in  their 
proper  situations ;  and  which,  employed  only 
by  fits  and  starts,  contrasted  somewhat  oddly 
with  the  homespun  tone  of  her  usual  language. 
We  repeat  that  she  was  a  gentlewoman  by 
birth,  and,  when  she  pleased,  she  was  so  in 
manner  also ;  although  she  had  somewhat  tar- 
nished the  ladylike  gloss  of  her  good*breeding 
by  innumerable  tea-drinkings  with  Mrs.  Wil- 
kinson, and  by  not  unfrequent  snug  supper- 
parties,  much  more  enjoyed  than  talked  of,  in 
the  comfortable  best  parlours  of  two  or  three  of 
the  neighbouring  farm-houses. 

It  was  very  probably  from  these  indulgences 
that  some  peculiarities  of  manner  had  crep* 
unawares  upon  our  fair  friend,  one  of  which 
would  have  been  less  alarming  in  these  days  of 
freedom  than  it  was  at  the  period  of  which  we 
write.  Thirty  years  ago,  the  drawing-room 
attitude  of  every  refined  lady,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  every  refined  maiden  lady,  resembled, 
in  the  exact  parallelism  of  the  nether  limbs, 
the  sitting  figures  of  Egyptian  sculpture  ;  but 
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Miss  Cbaniberlayoe  reserved  this  constrained 
arrangement  for  state  occasions,  and  generally 
— proh  pudor ! — sat  cross-kiiee'd.  When  seat- 
ing herself  and  assuming  this  attitude,  she  was 
accustomed  to  bend  her  person  forward,  and 
assist  the  favoured  limb  to  take  its  easy  position 
across  the  other,  by  the  aid  of  her  two  hands, 
applied  one  on  each  side.  It  was  this  mode  of 
lifting  and  depositing,  more  than  the  actual 
result,  which  thrilled  with  horror  many  a 
female  circle. 

She  was  also  sadly  given  to  fits  of  abstrac- 
tion ;  and  on  these  occasions  the  names  of  every 
person  whom  she  knew,  even  her  own,  ap- 
peared to  depart  from  her  memory,  and  she 
was  wont  to  indicate  the  present,  as  well  as  the 
absent,  by  the  terms  of  Mr.  Thingamee,  Miss 
Thingumbob,  or  Mrs.  What-d'ye-call'em;  of 
which  she  rang  the  changes  in  a  manner  not  to 
be  believed  by  those  who  had  not  heard  her. 

But,  as  a  compensation  for  all  these  grave 
sins,  she  was  an  useful  and  considerate  friend 
to  her  poorer  neighbours,  and  without  any 
ostentation  taxed  her  narrow  means  to  do  many 
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an  act  of  quiet  charity.  In  short,  her  absar- 
dities  and  her  good  qualities  were  pretty  nearly 
balanced ;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  she  was 
a  good  deal  laughed  at,  and  a  good  deal  liked. 

We  have  kept  Mr.  Wilkinson  a  long  time  at 
the  gate  of  Eglantine  Bower.  Not  so  its  fair 
mistress.  The  moment  she  heard  "  Miss  Cham- 
berlayne  !  Miss  Chamberlayne  !'*  in  the  well* 
known  voice  of  the  doctor,  she  came  to  the 
door,  and,  as  usual,  book  in  hand. 

"  Good  morning.  Ma'am ;  I  have  news  to 
tell  yon." 

'*  Oh !  I  hate  all  news  now  a-days.  There  is 
never  any  news  but  about  that  Bonaparte 
monster,  and  his  fightings  and  killings." 

*^  Mine  isn't  fighting  news.  Charles  Har-^ 
dinge's  coming  to  live  at  the  Manor-house." 

"  Charles  Hardinge  coming  to  live  at  the 
Manor-house !  Nonsense ! " 

*' Sense,  and  fact  too.  Miss  Chamberlayne. 

I  have  seen  his  letter  to  Humphries.     I  had 

occasion  to  go  out  that  way,  and  the  farmer 

would  make  me  go  in,  and  read  the  letter. — 

Yes,  he  is  coming  to  reside  here  constantly.^' 

b2 
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'•  Coming  to  reside  here  constantly !"  ex- 
claimed MisB  Chamberlayney  her  mind  wan- 
dering back  to  former  years.  •'  What  do  you 
mean,  Mr.  Thingamee?" 

"  Exactly  what  I  say,  Ma'am. — I  wonder 
whether  he  brings  his  old  housekeeper  down 
with  him  : — she  was  dreadfully  bad  with  the 
rheumatism  when  I  called  upon  him  in  Lon~ 
don^  the  year  before  last. — But  I  can't  stop  a 
minute. — Good  rooming." — He  turned  his  poney 
round. — "Ah,  novel  reading  I  see.— Oh  dear! 
oh  dear!" 

"  Stop !  stop,  Doctor !  Mr.  Wilkinson,  pray 
come  back. — It  is  my  Thomson,  my  favourite 
Thomson.     If  there  are   moments   in  human 

life " 

"  Good  morning,Ma'am, — good  morning"-— 

cried  the  Doctor,  escaping  from  her  poetics. 

*'  Oh,  good  morning,  Sir, — good  morning. 
— Upon  my  word,  that  is  very  polite !"  she 
exclainied,  as,  turning  back  into  her  Bower,  she 
watched  his  hasty  retreat. — "  Upon  my  word, 
the  very  mention  of  a  literary  volume  emanci- 
pates Mr.  Wilkinson's  gentility." 
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Short  as  this  interview  had  been,  it  afforded 
ample  subject  of  contemplation  for  the  rest  of 
the  morning.  The  '  faTourite  Thomson'  was 
thrown  aside ;  nor  was  the  seventh,  and  last 
volume,  of  *  The  Beggar  Girl/  in  lieu  of  which 
the  Poet  had  been  paraded,  again  resorted  to. 
Deep  were  her  contemplations;  for  being  a 
great  day-dreamer,  and  a  great  builder  of  cas- 
tles on  very  slight  foundations ;  the  news  of 
Mr.  Hardinge's  expected  arrival  had  set  her 
most  busily  at  work  on  her  aerial  architecture. 

But  that  the  reader  may  understand  aright 
all  the  '  thick  coming  fancies,'  which  now  filled 
our  fair  spinster's  mind,  who  and  what  Mr. 
Hardinge  was,  must  be  explained. 


]2 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Charles  Hardinge  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  family,  which  had  for  many  genera- 
tions, ceased  to  be  opulent ;  but  had  retained 
undiminished  the  pride  of  being  able  to  trace 
their  line  back,  without  a  single  questionable 
blank,  to  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 
For  centuries  they  had  been  settled  at  East 
Leighton ;  and  our  hero  was  bom  in  the  old 
Manor-house,  to  which  he  was  now  about  to 
return;  and  which,  although  its  early  dignity 
had  gradually  faded  down  to  something  not  far 
removed  from  a  farm-house,  still  showed  by  a 
half-defaced  coat  of  arms  over  the  stone  porch, 
and  by  other  warlike  emblems,  that  its  founders 
were  of  gentle  blood  and  knightly  estate. 

Mr.  Hardinge  had  attained  the  ripe  age  of 
forty-eight  years.  But  let  not  any  one  of  the 
ten  thousand  young,  fair,  and  gentle  readers, 
on^whose  support  the  fate  of  these  pages  must 
depend,  start  at  this  announcement.     It  must 
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be  admitted  that  he  is  our  hero :  but,  gentle 
patronesses,  remember,  that  gentlemen  of  forty- 
eight  are  exactly  the  sort  of  persons  the  most 
likely  to  have  lovely  nieces,  with  eyes  of  the 
truest  blue  ;  or  nephews,  all  very  warlike,  and 
very  tall ;  and  happily,  such  was  the  case  with 
Mr.  Hardinge. 

The  leading  incidents  of  his  previous  history 
may  be  very  briefly  given.  His  ancestors,  al- 
though with  a  revenue  gradually  diminishing, 
had  until  the  last  two  generations  well  main- 
tained their  station  in  the  country.  But  his 
grandfather^  a  strenuous  adherent  of  the  house 
of  Stuart,  had  been  out  in  the  year  1715 ;  and 
had  again,  in  1745,  accompanied  by  his  son, 
our  hero's  father,  drawn  his  sword  in  the  same 
cause. 

The  friendship  of  the  then  Earl  of  Kennis, 
a  nobleman  high  in  the  counsels  of  the  reigning 
family,  had  saved  his  property  from  sequestra- 
tion, and  had  shortened  the  term  of  his  own 
and  his  son's  banishment.  But,  nevertheless,  as 
was  the  casewithalmostallthegentlemen  of  the 
western  counties,  who  had  stood  by  the  losing 
side,  he  returned  to  a  dilapidated  home,  in 
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difficulties  and  in  debt.  He  had  neither  the 
prudence  necessary  to  surmount  these  difficul- 
ties, nor  the  fortitude  to  endure  them  :  and 
after  a  few  years  of  disappointed  hopes,  and 
useless  repining,  he  was  gathered  to  his  fathers. 

His  son,  who  had  married  while  abroad  the 
daughter  of  a  fellow  sufferer  in  the  good  cause, 
died  early  in  life,  leaviug  his  widow  with  two 
children,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  The  son, 
christened  as  in  duty  bound  by  the  still  vene- 
rated name  of  Charles,  was  sent  to  West- 
minster school,  and  afterwards  to  Christ 
Church,  and  having  determined  to  follow  the 
profession  of  the  law,  he  entered  at  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  in  due  time  was  called  to  the  bar. 

He  was  well  calculated  to  obtain  eminence 
in  his  profession.  High  honour  and  integrity, 
a  quick  and  clear  intellect,  a  powerful  memory, 
perfect  self-possession  and  good  temper,  a  ready 
command  of  language,  set  off  by'a  fine  voice  and 
a  commanding  person,  and  all  these  united  with 
considerable  classical  attainments,  and  much 
reading,  ought  to  have  secured  success  ;  and 
must  have  done  so,  had  he  not  laboured  under 
the  one  great  disadvantage,  of  being  indepen* 
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dent  of  his  profession.  His  mother,  who  had 
carefully  nursed  his  property  during  his  long 
minority^  had  died  shortly  after  he  came  of  age, 
and  the  young  barrister  found  himself  in  pos- 
session of  an  unincumbered  estate  of  about 
£500.  a-year.  This  independence  was  in  his 
ease,  as  it  has  been  in  that  of  many  other 
talented  men,  the  death-blow  to  his  legal  suc- 
cess. Although  fond  of  his  profession,  and 
applauded  and  encouraged  by  his  superiors  in 
it,  many  of  whom  from  a  very  early  period  of 
his  career  had  predicted  that  he  would  obtain  its 
highest  honours,  yet  Charles  Hardinge  wanted 
that  constant  spur  to  exertion  which  the  feeling 
that  a  man  is  dependent  on  his  own  labour  for 
his  bread  can  alone  give.  His  energy  was  an 
energy  of  fits  and  starts.  He  loved  to  grapple 
with  difficulties,  and  he  did  grapple  with  them 
with  industry  and  success.  But  the  effort 
made,  the  desired  result  obtained,  his  industry 
and  his  zeal  deserted  him.  His  diligence  had 
nothing  in  it  of  that  patient  and  calculating 
nature,  which  looks  forward,  out  of  many 
small  exertions  to  produce  a  permanent  and 
important  result*      Charles  Hardinge  could, 
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and  did,  labour  willingly  fifteen  hours  a-day, 
as  long  as  a  particular  object  of  interest  and 
importance  required  it ;  but  he  could  not  sup- 
port the  tedium  of  six  hours  a-day  routine 
work.  The  event  was  precisely  what  might 
have  been  expected.  His  brilliant  talents,  and 
the  successful  issue  of  several  important  cases 
in  which  he  had  been  employed,  had  obtained 
him  many  valuable  clients  among  the  principal 
solicitors  of  the  day.  But  by  degrees  these 
important  friends,  on  whose  decision  rests  the 
fate  of  all  aspirants  to  the  bench  and  the  wool* 
sack,  became  dissatisfied  with  him ;  complained 
of  his  delays,  of  his  absence  from  chambers, 
of  his  want  of  punctuality,  and  at  length  pru- 
dently quitted  him,  though  not  without  regret, 
for  surer  and  more  steady  men. 

In  the  law,  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other 
profession,  there  is  no  standing  stilly  and  the 
counsel  who  does  not  advance,  will  very  soon 
recede.  This  was  the  case  with  our  hero.  He 
felt  that  it  was  so,  and  he  felt  it  the  more  bit- 
terly, because  he  could  not  disguise  from  him- 
self that  the  fault  was  his  own.  Disgust  at  the 
law   and  every  thing  connected  with  it  grew 
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upon  him  by  degrees ;  and  at  the  very  time 
when  his  family  and  friends  were  firmly  con- 
vinced that  Hardinge  was  rapidly  advanc- 
ing to  high  legal  honours^  he  had  determined 
to  leave  the  bar,  and  bary  himself  in  his  old 
Manor-house  at  East  Leighton. 

Hardioge's  means  were  limited.  When 
his  practice  had  been  the  greatest,  it  had  never 
produced  him  above  a  thousand  a-year ;  and 
it  had  diminished  to  much  less  than  half  that 
sum.  His  sister,  to  whom  he  was  a  most  kind 
and  generous  brother,  had  been  early  left  a 
widow.  She  had  made  a  very  imprudent  love- 
match  with  the  younger  son  of  a  family  of 
consequence  in  a  neighbouring  county.  It 
had  not  turned  out  happily  ;  and  she  had 
been  for  some  years  a  penniless  widow,  with 
two  amiable  and  accomplished  daughters,  and 
entirely  dependant  on  the  bounty  of  her  bro- 
ther, which  was  frankly  and  liberally  bestowed ; 
and  on  such  additional  assistance  as  pride, 
rather  than  afiection,  extracted  from  her  late 
husband's  nephew.  Sir  Edward  Forrester. 

The  annual  present  of  two  hundred  pounds, 
which    Hardinge    made    to     his  sister,  had 
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saffered  no  redaction  in  consequence  of  the 
gradual  diminution  of  his  income :  and  he  was 
determined  that  it  should  not  be  affected  by 
his  retirement  from  his  profession.  All  his 
plans  were  framed  on  the  principle  of  con- 
tracting his  own  expences  to  the  three  hundred 
a  year  which  would  remain  at  his  disposal 
from  his  farm-rents.  He  would  greatly  have 
liked  that  his  sister,  and  her  children  should 
have  taken  up  their  abode  with  him  at  East 
Leigh  ton  :  but  Mrs.  Forrester  was  constrained 
to  reside  at  Bath,  in  consequence  of  the  infirm 
health  of  her  eldest  daughter.  The  offer 
therefore  which  Hardinge  had  made^  in  the 
kindest  terms,  when  he  first  communicated 
his  intentions  to  her,  she  had  been  forced^  al- 
though unwillingly,  to  decline. 

Our  hero,  and  the  amiable  mistress  of 
Eglantine  Bower,  were  old  acquaintances : 
and  in  former  years,  some  degree  of  moderate 
flirtation  had  passed  between  them.  Latterly 
Hardinge's  intercourse  with  East  Leighton 
had  been  confined  to  a  short  visit  in  the 
autumn  :  when  he  came  down,  with  a  friend, 
for  a  few  weeks'  shooting ;   and  mixed  very 
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little  with  the  society  of  the  place.  Her  hopes 
of  captivating  the  handsome  barrister^  had  by 
degrees  waxed  fainter^  and  fainter. — But  now 
that  he  was  coming  actually  to  reside  in  the 
Tillage,  she  felt,  as  she  mentally  expressed  it, 
that  it  would  be  flying  in  the  face  of  Provi- 
dence not  to  make  the  most  of  the  golden 
opportunity.  Then  came  the  fearful  recollec- 
tion, that  she  had  herself,  within  the  last  few 
days,  done  the  very  thing  most  likely  to  render 
her  new-born  hopes  abortive.  Bitterly  did 
she  now  regret  the  pressing  invitations  which 
she  had  given  to  her  old  school-fellow,  and 
bosom-friend,  the  gay,  the  rich,  the  aspiring, 
Mrs*  Dobson. 

That  fair  lady,  the  well-dowered  widow  of  a 
wealthy  Birmingham  Manufacturer,  had  passed 
the  three  or  four  years,  since  the  tomb  had 
.dosed  on  all  her  heart  held  dear,  in  most  as- 
udaous  efforts  at  Bath,  Cheltenham,  and  else- 
where, to  supply  the  place  which  Mr.  Dob- 
son's  very  unkind  departure  had  rendered 
vacant 

In  an  evil  hour.  Miss  Chamberlayne  had 
invited  this  dangerous  friend  to  pass  the  sum- 
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mer  at  East  Leighton:  and  greatly  had  she 
exerted  herself  in  arranging,  with  the  owner 
of  Hill-side  Cottage,  all  the  preliminary  details 
of  rent,  stables,  fields,  8cc.  The  gay  widow, 
on  her  part,  was  not  unwilling  to  relax  her 
usual  avocations  during  a  few  months,  several 
letters  had  been  exchanged  upon  the  subject, 
and  the  affair  was  all  but  fixed.  Great  had 
been  the  delight,  which  Miss  Chamberlayne 
had  anticipated  in  showing  off  her  wealthy 
friend :  and  if  so  sublunary  a  motive  may  be 
attributed  to  our  fair  spinster,  in  sharing  the 
luxuries  of  her  expensive  table.  '  But  oh ! 
the  heavy  change  !'  '  her  fondest  hopes  are 
now  her  greatest  fears  :'  and,  as  we  have  said, 
deep  were  her  contemplations^  and  sad  were 
her  forebodings. 

Miss  Chamberlayne,  although  little  fitted 
for  the  employment,  was  a  great  plotter;  and. 
as,  within  one  hour  of  Mr.  Wilkinson's  de- 
parture, she  had  quite  determined  that  Charles 
Hardinge  should  be  her  own  undivided  pro- 
perty ;  she  felt  that  not  a  moment  must  be 
lost.  She  therefore  deliberately  addressed  her- 
self to  the  investigation  of  all  the  means,  pro- 
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bable  and  improbable,  by  which  she  could 
ward  off  the  visit  of  her  bosom  friend.  Could 
her  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Irvine,  the  rich 
grocer,  and  the  owner  of  Hill-side  Cottage,  be 
led  into  the  expectation  of  some  other  more 
permanent,  and  therefore  more  desirable, 
tenant  ? — Could  any  well  founded  assurance  be 
given  to  the  widow  that  the  scarlet  fever  was 
beginning  to  show  itself  in  the  village  ? — Could 
any  theory  be  established,  to  prove  that  the 
agues,  so  prevalent  in  the  neighbouring 
marshes,  would  at  this  early  season  of  the 
year  extend  their  baneful  influences  to  strangers, 
although  residing  in  the  uplands? — All  these, 
and  many  other  modes  of  procedure  were  in 
turn  deliberated  upon,  and  in  turn  rejected  : 
and  she  resolved,  as  a  first  step,  to  pay  a  visit 
to  Mrs.  Wilkinson  ;  and  try,  in  that  centre  of 
gossip  and  news,  a  country  apothecary's  par- 
lour, to  learn  some  more  delailed  particulars 
of  the  great  event. 

She  found  the  bustling,  talkative^  and  some- 
what vulgar  Mrs.  Wilkinson  in  a  state  of 
mind  almost  as  agitated  as  her  own.  But 
that  worthy  lady  had  many  separate  and  dis- 
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tinct  causes  of  anxiety,  instead  of  the  one 
single  and  all-engrossing  care  which  occupied 
the  mind  of  our  fair  heroine. 

To  the  prudent  Mrs.  Will^inson  the  new 
establishment  at  the  Manor-house  was,  doubt- 
less, an  important  event :  but  a  still  more  im- 
portant event  was,  that  visitors  had  arrived  at 
the  Castle  ;  of  whom  one  was  ascertained  to  be 
a  lady  of  rank,  so  near  her  confinement,  that 
her  departure  in  her  present  very  interesting 
situation  was  a  moral  impossibility.  A  third, 
of  deeper  interest  still,  was  the  rumour  that  a 
cottage,  halfway  between  East  Leighton  and 
the  next  village,  had  been  let  to  an  unknown 
person,  about  whom,  many  suspicious  circum- 
stances led  to  the  fear  that,  under  the  vague 
title  of  a  military  gentleman,  he  might  prove 
a  rival  Esculapius  in  disguise. 

But  more  engrossing,  more  afflicting  than 
all  these,  was  the  certainty,  increasing  from 
hour  to  hour,  that  a  cask  of  orange  wine, 
larger  than  usual,  and  the  unassisted  produc- 
tion of  her  own  genius,  was  most  provokingly, 
and  most  audaciously,  converting  itself  into 
vinegar. 
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To  the  details  of  this  heart-rending  calamity 
Miss  Chamberlayne  listened  with  exemplary 
patience  ;  and  said  in  a  tone  of  soothing  sym- 
pathy, *'  Well,  my  dear  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  it  is 
a  pity  indeed!  and  so  much  trouble  as  you 
have  taken !  but  can't  the  Doctor  give  you 
something  to  stop  it ;  the  carbine  of  soda,  or 
magnesia  ?*' 

*'  Dear  me.  Miss  Chamberlayne,  do  you 
think  I  would  let  him  put  any  of  his  stuff  into 
my  wine  ?  Pretty  wine  it  would  be !  You'll 
never  catch  a  medical  man's  wife  at  that. 
But  only  think  of  this  arrival  at  the  Castle  !— 
they  can  never  intend  to  send  to  Wells :  it  is 
twenty  miles, — all  cross-road.  Wilkinson  will 
be  employed,  I'll  bet  a  penny." 

**  Yes !  of  course  he  will ;  and  then  the  ar- 
rival that  is  to  be  at  the  Manor-house  too ! — 
My  dear  friend,  what  have  you  heard  ?" 

*^  Heard? — Oh  that's  quite  certain. — Charles 
Hardinge's  coming  to  live  here ;  and  is  going 
to  marry  a  lady  from  London  with  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds." 

"A  lady  from  London!   dear  me! — Sixty 
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thousand  pounds! — Mrs.  Thingumbob,  what 
is  her  name  V 

**  Her  name  ?  why,  her  name  may  be 
Thingumbob  for  all  that  I  know,  though  it 
certainly  is'nt  mine.  But  if  you  talk  about 
names,  I  should  like  to  know  what  is  the  name 
of  that  man  who  is  coming  to  West  Leighton. 
He  has  been  in  the  army,  that's  certain ;  for 
he  always  wears  a  stiff  black  stock.  He's  too 
old  for  a  Lieutenant,  and  nobody  calls  him 
Captain.  Besides,  I  know  it  for  a  certainty, 
that  when  he  took  the  cottage  he  asked  about 
nothing  but  the  fevers." 

"  Is  he  married  ?"  asked  Miss  Cbamber- 
layne,  staggered  a  good  deal  by  the  sixty 
thousand  pounds  and  the  lady  from  London. 

<*  Lor !  how  should  I  know  ?  I  have  things 
enough  to  think  about  of  my  own.  Why,  now, 
there's  this  wine!  The  pains  I  have  taken.  I 
have  got  up  to  attend  to  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  ten  times  if  I  have  once ;  and  yet  I  do 
believe  it  will  work  on  till  Doomsday,  do  what 
I  will." 

"  It  is  provoking,  my  dear  friend .    But  as — " 
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*' Provoking!  why  think  of  the  expence  of 
it«  Why  the  carriage  of  the  oranges  from 
Bristol  cost  four  and  sevenpence ;  aod  what  are 
we  to  do,  I  should  like  to  know,  if  the  business 
is  divided  ?  Wilkinson  is  such  a  man  !  He  is 
no  more  able  to  make  out  a  bill  than  a  baby : 
and  so  I  have  told  him  a  hundred  and  a  hun- 
dred times.  Why,  there  was  my  own,  poor, 
dear  father; — there  never  was  a  man  more  re- 
spected than  he  was.  Miss  Chamberlayne ; 
though  I  say  it  wlio  shouldn't  say  it:  but  he 
had  no  notion  of  curing  people  for  nothing." 

^'  It  is  very  provoking,  indeed.  But  then 
you  should  recollect  that  you  will  have  a  new 
family  at  the  Manor-house?  When  does  he 
come  ?" 

"  When  ?— why  directly.** 

**Whatr'  exclaimed  the  spinster,  ^before 
he  is  married  ?" 

^*  Lor !  Miss  Chamberlayne,  how  can  I  tell  ? 

I  suppose  so.     But  at  all  events,  he  will  never 

employ  the  new  man.     He  is  a  steady  friend, 

Charles  Hardinge." 

"  But,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Miss  Chamber- 
VOL.  I.  c 
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layne,  logically,  **  if  you  don't  know  whether  he 
comes  down  before  he  is  married  ;  how  do  you 
know  that  he  is  going  to  be  married  at  all/' 

**  Why,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  would  he 
give  up  his  profession  if  he  wasn't?  I  only 
wish  that  I  was  but  half  as  certain  that  my 
abominable  wine  would  leave  off  working,  as  I 
am  that  he  will  leave  off  being  a  bachelor.  I 
never  will  make  any  more  orange  wine !— and 
six  and  twenty  gallons  this  year,  if  it's  a  drop !" 

*'  Come,  come,  my  dear  Mrs.  Wilkinson, 
confess  that  these  matrimonial  anticipations 
about  our  friend  Mr.  Hardinge,  are  only  your 
own  visionary  reflections,— only  the  Pleasures 
of  your  Imagination,  as  Akenside  calls  it." 

"  No,  they  arn't — Wilkinson  told  me," 

"  Well,  but  how  did  he  know  it,  my  dear 
friend?     Is  it  in  the  letter?" 

*'  Lord  bless  me.  Miss  Chamberlayne,  how 
curious  you  are  grown  all  at  once  I  No,  it 
isn't  in  the  letter :  but  Wilkinson  said  he  was 
sure  that  was  what  it  all  meant.  But,  dear  me ! 
dear  me !  so  many  cares  as  one  has  in  this 
world ;  why  should   one  go  about  fidgetting 
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oneself  after  other  people's  matters?  What 
can  it  signify  to  you,  or  me,  who  the  man  is 
going  to  marry  V 

*' Signify!"  cried  Miss  Chamberlayne,  '<  it 
may  not  signify  much  to  you.    But  I — " 

"  Oh !  I  see,"  cried  Mrs.WUkinson ;  «  Well, 
more  wonderful  things  have  come  to  pass.*' 

^'  Mrs.  Thiugumbob/'  cried  the  excited  spin- 
ster, *'  for  heaven's  sake  do  not  misapply  the 
purposes  of  my  investigations. — Mr.  Charles 
Hardinge  and  I  are  old  friends:  and  friend- 
ship^ as  Thomson  beautifully  exemplifies  it,  is 
as  remote  from  love,  as  the  two  polar  hemi- 
spheres." 

« 

**  Well,  that's  all  very  true ;  but  what  Wil- 
kinsoti  said  about  it  this  morning  was  just  what 
I  told  you  :  that  he  was  sure  Charles  Hardinge 
would  not  give  up  his  business  if  he  was  not 
going  to  marry  some  rich  woman  or  other ;  or, 
if  he  was  not,  that  you  would  be  bringing  your 
rich  widow  down  here,  just  in  time  for  her  to 
snap  him  up." 

Here  were  her  worst  fears  at  once  con- 
firmed ;  for  the  Doctor's  matrimonial  predic- 
tions were  held  throughout  the  parish,  to  be 
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nearly  as  infallible  as  his  medical  decrees.  She 
tvas  lost  in  contemplation  ;  and  before  she 
could  summon  up  sufficient  fortitude  to  resume 
the  conversation,  their  tfite-^-tfite  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  the  Doctor  himself; 
whose  arrival  had  been  preluded  by  the  clatter 
of  his  poney's  hoofs  down  the  street. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  was  a  good-humoured  man, 
with  a  fair  share  of  skill  in  his  profession,  and 
not  much  more  refined  than  his  wife ;  although 
his  three  dinners  a  week  at  Ryland  Castle 
should  have  polished  bis  manners,  could  man-- 
ners  ever  be  polished  after  they  have  been  in 
use  more  than  forty  years.  He  was  a  tall, 
spare  man,  with  a  red  face  and  weather-beaten 
features  ;  half  of  whose  life  was  spent  on  horse- 
back, and  was  easily  recognised,  at  any  dis^ 
tance,  by  his  yellow  leathers,  and  his  legs» 
stretching  out  straight  and  wide  from  his 
poney's  sides ;  for  he  rode,  as  only  apotheca- 
ries ride,  with  his  arms  flapping  up  and  down, 
as  if  he  considered  them  wings  intended  to  as- 
sist his  progress ;  and  his  nether  limbs  in  cease- 
less and  violent  oscillation. 

The  scientific  labour  would   be  well  em- 
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ployed^  which  should  ascertain  the  organic 
difference  between  a  butcher^s  boy  and  an 
apothecary.  Both  are  eternally  on  horseback ; 
and  yet  the  one  rides  as  well  as  the  other  rides 
vilely.  It  has  been  suggested,  that  the  tray 
and  meat  bring  down  the  centre  of  grarity  in 
the  one  case ;  whilst  the  heairiest  portion  of  an 
apothecary  is  generally  the  head ;  but  the  ex* 
planation  is  not  sufficient* 

"  Well,  Sally !  it's  all  right  at  the  Castle," 
cried  Mr.  Wilkinson,  as  he  bounced  into  the 
room,  ^'  that's  a  dead  certainty.  How  do  you 
do»  again,  Miss  Chamberlayne  ?  Beautiful 
weather,  isn't  it.  I  have  seen  her,"  he  conlf- 
nued,  with  a  nod  of  medical  import  to  his 
wife :  "  Quite  impossible — ^A  charming  woman. 
The  Earl  introduced  me  to  her  in  regular  form. 
He  told  her  I  was  the  modem  Esculapius  of 
the  Mendip  Mountains — his  very  words.  The 
thing's  as  good  as  settled.  And  how  do  you 
do  by  this  time,  Miss  Chamberlayne  ?  Come 
to  chat  a  little  with  my  old  lady  here  ?  You 
haven't  mentioned  Mr.  Hardinge's  name  once, 
I  dare  say  ?*' 

*^  Why,  Wilkinson,"  said  his  wife,  with  a 
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slight  f^Iance  nt  the  spinster,  *^  we  want  to  know 
what  he  comes  down  for,  and  whether  he^s 
going  to  he  married.** 

"  Time  enough  for  that ;  time  enough  for 
that,"  quoth  the  Doctor,  grinning  broadly  in 
the  same  direction.  *•  Let  ns  get  him  down 
safe  amongst  us  first.  Eh^  Miss  Chamberlayne? 
that's  the  plan,  isn't  it?^ 

Miss  Chamberlayne  drew  herself  up.  and 
remarked  ;  ''  that  a  gentleman  of  elevated  re- 
finement^  like  Mr.  Hardinge,  would  be  an  in- 
valuable acquisition  to  the  intellectual  society 
of  East  Leighton  ;"*  and  she  added,  with  a 
slight  tremor  in  her  voice,  **  if  my  friend  and 
school-fellow,  Mrs.  Dobson,  does  determine  to 
visit  our  peaceful  vales,  and  augment  our  soli- 
tudes, why  then,  I  do  say,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Wilkinson,  that  we  may  look  forward  to  a 
summer  distinguished  by  the  revivifying  in- 
fluence of  rational  enjoyment/* 

^*  Dear  me,  yes.  Miss  Chamberlayne,  East 
Leighton  will  be  something  like  what  it  used 
to  be.  But  I  say,  Wilkinson,  I  should  like  to 
know  why  Mr.  Hardinge  left  the  Bar.  I  never 
will  believe,  and  that's  the  fact,  that  there  isn't 
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domething  wrong  somewhere.  Why,  if  he  was 
so  clever,  and  such  a  rising  man,  as  people 
said,  what  should  he  retire  for?  Take  ray  word 
for  it,  Miss  Chamberlayne,  he  has  got  into 
some  scrape  with  his  independent  principles, 
or  the  French  government,  or  something." 

**  Stuff  and  nonsense,"  cried  her  husband, 
'*  you  know  nothing  about  the  matter;  lawyers 
am't  the  sort  of  men  to  get  themselves  into 
scrapes.*' 

'^  I  say,  Wilkinson,"  quoth  his  wife,  revert < 
tng  to  her  own  cares;  **  ^hat  have  you  heard 
about  the  man  at  West  LeigbtonT 

"  Oh,  fiddlq  de  dee,  the  man  at  West  Lieigh- 
ton ;  I'm  not  afraid  of  him." 

'*  Afraid !  no,  to  be  sure  you  am't ;  but  it  is 
an  anxious  time  for  all  of  us.  Miss  Cham- 
berlayne." 

The  spinster  hemmed;  and  turning  the  con- 
versation said ;  '*  What  an  electrifying  hurry 
you  were  in  this  morning.  Doctor;  you  va- 
nished away  with  instantaneous  rapidity.  Are 
you  so  preterusually  busy  just  now  ?" 

"  Lots  of  work,  Ma'am  !     Lots  of  work." 

**  Oh  dear  me,"  eagerly  inquired  the  spins- 
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ter,  '^  is  it  so  anhealthy  a  season  in  this  neiglr- 
bourhood?  What  epidemical  contagion  have 
they  got?  The  scarkt  fever? — the  bad  sort,  I 
dare  say.'* 

"  Scarlet  fever,  Ma^am  ?  Lord  bless  yoir, 
there  is  no  scarlet  terer^  that  I  know  of.  What 
silly  nonsense  hras^  my  wife  been  frightening 
you  about  ?** 

**  Why,  my  dear  Doctor,**  said  Miss  Cham- 
berlayne,  *'  think  how  miserable  I  should  be  if 
I  were  to  bring  my  dear  friend,  Mrs.  Dobson, 
into  any  danger!  I  would  rather  a  thousand 
times  that  she  should  stay  away.'* 

With  that  rapid  acuteness  which  the  female 
mind  alone  possesses,  Mrs.  Wilkinson  saw  at 
once  through  all  the  plotting  of  her  anxious 
friend;  and  with  a  titter,  which  she  did  not 
much  labour  to  repress,  exclaimed ;  "  Lor, 
Wilkinson!  how  could  Miss  Chamberlayne 
ever  forgive  herself,  if  Mrs.  Dobson  was  to 
eatch  the  infection  ?** 

.The  explanatory  wink,  which  accompanied 
this  speech,  told  the  Doctor  all  that  was  going 
on,  and  he  laughed  long  and  loud. 

*'  No,  Ma'am,  they  haven't  got  the  scarlet 
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fever,  or  the  yellow  fever  either.  You  won't 
be  able  to  get  ap  one  for  love  or  money ;  more's 
the  pity.  But  keep  ap  your  spirits.  Miss  Cham- 
berlayne,  it  will  end  well  yet  for  all  that." 

Miss  Chamberlayne  drew  up  her  stately 
form,  and  although  she  longed  to  ask  whether 
any  of  the  ^  lots  of  work,'  to  which  he  had 
alluded,  were  of  an  infectious  nature,  she 
checked  herself,  alarmed  by  the  mischievous 
look  of  the  Doctor^s  eye,  and  remained  in  dig- 
nified silence. 

Mrs.  Wilkinson  was  about  to  take  advantage- 
of  the  pause  in  the  conversation  to  bring  for- 
ward again  her  ground  of  complaint  against 
the  rebellious  wine;  but  her  husband,  knowing 
that  the  dinner  hour  had  arrived,  cut  short  the 
discussion ;  and,  turning  to  their  visitor,  said, 
"  I  hope,  Miss  Chamberla]me,  that  you  are  not 
going  away.  We  make  no  Stranger  of  you ; 
and  the  girl  can  come  in  and  lay  the  cloth, 
without  disturbing  you." 

The  refined  Miss  Chamberlayne  took  the 
hint,  which  was  somewhat  of  the  broadest ; 
wished  them  good  morning,  and  departed ;  her 
mind  suspended  between  hope  and  fear,  and  in 

c  2 
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a  state  of  romantic  misery,  sufficient  to  orer- 
whelm  any  maiden  lady  in  the  three  kingdoms. 
She  had  a  strong  inclination  to  go  and  look  at 
the  Manor-house  ;  the  venerable  walls  of  which 
had  suddenly  become  objects  of  great  interest 
to  her.  However,  she  conquered  her  fond 
desire,  and  bent  her  steps  towards  Hill-side 
Cottage.  She  stood  immovable,  opposite  to  its 
gate,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  communing  with 
herself  how  best  she  could  attack  the  grocer. 
But,  alas !  the  board,  the  fatal  board,  was 
down,  and  she  felt  totally  unable  to  devise  any 
reasonable  ground  for  directing  him  to  replace 
iti  At  length,  with  many  deep  drawn  sighs, 
she  returned  to  her  Bower.  Once  more  safe 
within  its  walls,  she  soothed  her  agitated  feeU 
ings  by  a  few  gentle  little  quarrellings  with 
her  factotum,  Phoebe ;  and,  by  this  most  effi- 
cacious process,  so  nearly  brought  herself  into 
a  state  of  composure,  as  to  be  enabled  to  do 
full  honour  to  her  solitary  dinner. 
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CHAPTER  IIT. 

It  had  cost  Mr.  Hardinge  many  a  pang,  and 
many  a  painful  hour  of  self-reproach,  before  he 
coald  decide  on  bo  important  a  step  as  thet  of 
retiring  from  active  life;  and,  by  so  doing, 
closing  upon  himself,  at  once  and  for  ever;  all 
those  hopes  of  affluence,  celebrity,  and  honour, 
which  had  for  so  many  years  been  the  objects 
of  his  ambition.  However,  the  resolution  once 
taken,  his  mind  assumed  its  habitual  serenity, 
and  bis  buoyant  and  cheerinl  disposition  soon 
led  him  to  believe  that  he  was  doing  a  very 
wise  and  judicious  thing. 

To  his  sister,  Mrs.  Forrester,  he  had  felt  it 
bis  duty  at  once,  fully  and  explicitly,  to  com- 
municate his  future  plans;  and  there  were  two 
other  individuals,  and  two  only^  to  whom  he 
considered  that  he  was  bound,  not  indeed  to 
submit  his  determination  for  their  approval, 
but  formally  to  announce  it,  and  to  explain  his 
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motives.  These  two  persons  were  very  remote 
from  each  other  in  station  and  importance; 
and  the  selection  of  one  of  them  will  cause 
many  of  our  readers  to  smile. 

One  of  these  honoured  confidants  was  Mr. 
Edward  Drammond,  his  school- fellow,  his 
college  chumi  and  his  fellow-labourer  at  the 
bar;  who,  through  life,  had  been  his  most 
intimate  friend.  The  other  was  his  old  house- 
keeper ;  a  personage  of  much  consequence  in 
the  establishment  of  all  old  bachelors ;  but,  in 
this  case,  of  paramount  importance.  To  both 
his  present  intentions  were  to  be  disclosed ; 
and,  by  both  of  them,  he  had  no  doubt  they 
would  be  resisted.  He,  as  we  all  do,  sought 
first  the  conference,  which  he  least  dreaded. 
After  a  t6te-^-t6te  dinner  with  Mr.  Drummond 
at  his  handsome  establishment  in  Lincoln's  Inn, 
he  opened  his  plans  to  him;  explained  his 
motives,  his  disappointments;  and  frankly 
took  to  himself  all  the  blame,  which  he  felt 
he  deserved ;  accused  himself  of  idleness,  want 
of  energy,  want  of  stedfastness  of  purpose 
and  ended  by  calling  on  his  friend  to  admit. 
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that,    situated    as    he  was,   he   was    acting 
wisely. 

Mr.  Drammond  was  both  surprised  and  dis* 
tressed  at  the  announcement.  **  Hardinge/' 
said  he,  *'  bare  you  well  thought  of  this?  You 
ask  me  if,  situated  as  you  are,  your  proposed 
abandonment  of  your  profession  is  not  wise : 
but  you  do  not  ask  a  much  more  important 
question." 

'*  And  what,  my  good  friend,  may  that  ques- 
tion be?'* 

"This,"  replied  Mr.  Drummond:-^^*  Need 
your  situation  continue  what  it  is  ?— Is  it  not 
all  your  own  fault  ?  You  admit  it  is.  Why 
not  them  manfully,  and  at  once,  turn  over  a 
new  leaf:  forswear  John  Kemble  and  Mrs. 
Siddons ;  go  rather  later  to  tbe  Grecian,  and 
come  away  considerably  earlier?  Why  not 
give  yourself  a  fair  chance  in  Westminster 
Hall  ?  Do  but  this,  and  I  will  pledge  my  ex- 
istence that  you  will  get  back  all  your  old 
clients ;  aye,  and  double  their  number.** 

Hardinge  shook  his  head  as  he  replied, 
**  You  are  wrong,  Drummondy  you  are  quite 
wrong.      Why,    there    is    not,"   he    added, 
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laughing,  **  a  single  instance  on  record  of  any 
lawyer  haring  reaped  a  second  crop  of  attor- 
neys. Trust  me,  that  Chancery  practice,  like 
beauty,  *  knows  no  second  spring."' 

"  I  deny  it,"  cried  Drummond,  "  I  deny  it 
altogether.  Had  1  one  half  your  talents  and 
advantages,  I  should  be  on  the  bench  before 
five  years  were  over.  Come,  come,  there  will 
be  more  *  Fortescues  versus  Howards,' "  al- 
luding to  a  cause  in  which  Hardinge  had 
gained  great  credit,  **  and  more  immortality  to 
be  obtained.'' 

"  Yes,"  replied  Hardinge,  "  and  to  be  ar- 
rived at  through  some  scores  of  half-guinea 
motions,  and  the  endless  monotony  of  no- 
meaning  briefs.  Call  it  pride,  Drummond,  or 
narrow-mindedness,  or  what  you  will,  but  I 
cannot  continue  to  endure  that  dominion  of 
attorneys  and  solicitors,  which  we  are  all  of  us 
under.  I  know  that  you  will  say  that  there 
are  many  honourable  men,  and  many  gentle- 
manly men  among  them,  whom  I,  or  any  one, 
might  be  proud  to  call  our  friends;  and  I 
admit  it  willingly ;  but,  if  you  wish  for  a  wide 
practice,  you  must  cringe,  or  something  very 
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like  it,  to  the  entire  herd;  nay,  you  mast 
cringe  most  to  the  worst  part  of  them.  This  I 
will  not,  can  not  do." 

*-  Sophistry  I  utter  sophistry!"  replied  his 
friend.  '*  As  high-minded  men  as  ever  lived 
have  felt  it  no  degradation  to  conciliate  the 
good  opinion  of  the  inferior  branch  of  their 
profession.  But,  at  the  very  moment  that  you 
admit  what  are  the  real  motives  of  this  most 
unwise  step,  you  shew  that  you  are  yourself 
dissatisfied  with  those  motives,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  prop  them  up  by  imaginary  annoyances. 
However,"  he  added,  after  a  pause,  **  1  know 
yon,  Hardinge,  and  I  see  and  feel  that  your 
resolution  is  fixed." 

^  It  is  fixed,  my  dear  Drummond^  and  fixed 
after  more  deliberation  than  you,  perhaps,  will 
give  me  credit  for." 

"  But,"  interrupted  his  friend,  "  have  you 
considered  how  this  arrangement  will  afiect 
your  sister?  I  know  how  generous  a  brother 
you  have  always  been  to  her.  Can  you  ever 
bring  yourself  to  lessen  your  bounty  to  her, 
and  to  her  daughters?  And  to  continue  it 
without  the  aid  of  your  profession, — forgive  me 
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for  the  freedom  with  which  I  interfere  in  your 
affairs, — to  continue  to  give  her  what  you  do 
at  present,  I  know  will  be  impossible.'' 

**  My  dear  Drnmmond,  all  this  has  been 
well  weighed,  I  can  assure  you.  Not  one 
guinea  shall  be  taken  away  from  the  allowance, 
which  it  is  my  chief  happiness  to  make  to  my 
sister.  My  East  Leighton  estate  brings  me  in 
five  hundred  a  year ;  a  few  of  my  fees  have 
found  their  way  into  the  funds,  and  have,  for- 
tunately, remained  there.  I  can  continue  my 
sister's  two  hundred  a  year,  and  have  ample 
means  left  to  meet  all  the  expenses  of  a  country 
life." 

Drnmmond  shrugged  up  his  shoulders  and 
groaned  his  dissent.  '^  Hardinge,  at  your  time 
of  life,  luxuries  have  become  necessaries,  and 
you  will  never  be  comfortable  and  contented 
without  them.  Do  you  really  suppose  that  all 
your  habits  and  your  style  of  living  can  be 
changed  at  once,  and  that  you  will  not  feel 
yourself  absolutely  miserable?' 

'^  Yes,  indeed,  I  can,  and  do  suppose  it.  I 
admit  that,  were  I  to  remain  in  London  with  a 
reduced  income,  I  should  feel  and  regret  my 
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privations ;  but  the  entire  nature  of  a  country 
life  is  so  different,  tbat  the  change  will  bring 
little  or  no  annoyance  with  it ;  or,  at  the  worst, 
it  will  be  outweighed  by  the  tranquillity  and 
peace  of  mind  which  I  shall  enjoy.  You  shall 
be  my  visitor  in  the  long  vacation,  and  then  see 
whether  I  will  not  give  you  such  dinners,  such 
barn-door  fowls,  and,  above  all,  such  real 
country  breakfasts,  as  shall  make  you  a  con- 
vert to  my  theory." 

'*  And  pray  let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Charles 
Hardinge,  have  you  apprised  your  thrice  potent 
housekeeper,  Judge  Hannah,  of  all  these  revo- 
lutions?* 

"  No,"  replied  Hardinge,  laughing,  "  I  have 
not.  I  deemed  it  best  to  fight  the  battle  first 
which  I  the  least  feared.  Do  you  not  commend 
my  prudence  ?" 

''  Yes,  although  the  compliment  to  me  be 
somewhat  doubtful.  But,  if  you  do  go  to  these 
Somersetshire  marshes  of  yours,  I  trust  the  old 
lady  will  go  with  you.  Your  only  chance  of 
comfort  is  in  her  care  of  you." 

**  Why,  as  the  good  lady  is  sometimes  a  little 
whimsical,  and  has  a  slight  partiality  for  her 
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own  way,  it  were  bold  to  assert  what  her  deter- 
mination will  be ;  but  I  am  pretty  sure  she  will 
not  abandon  me  to  my  fate.  She  is  not  the 
sort  of  person  to  give  up  her  old  master  in  his 
falling  fortunes." 

**  No,  she  is  not,"  said  Drummond,  "  not 
even  if  those  falling  fortunes  result  wholly  and 
solely  from  her  master's  own  will  and  pleasure. 
But,"  he  continued,  "  mark  my  words, 
Hardinge,  if  you  do  bury  yourself  in  those 
fens,  which  you  call  meadows,  I  can  predict 
the  result.  You  will  either  return  within  six 
months,  and  find  your  place  supplied,  or  you 
will  marry  some  farmer's  daughter,  or  you  will 
hang  yourself." 

''  Many  thanks,  most  kind,  most  encourag- 
ing Sir,  for  your  augury ;  it  is  more  favour- 
able, however,  than  I  expected.  I  am  glad 
that  you  have  not  united  my  fate  to  both  of  the 
two  last  events." 

''  Who  shall  say,"  replied  Mr.  Drummond, 
<*  that  the  third  will  not  be  the  natural  result 
of  the  second?  With  your  active  mind  you 
must  do  something ;  and  if  you  will  not  re- 
main in  your  proper  position,  and  do  good, 
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you  will  go  into  the  country,  and  do    mis- 
chief/' 

*'  Well,  but  I  do  intend  to  do  a  great  many 
things.  I  will  be  a  sportsman,  a  gardener,  a 
farmer ;  and,  for  my  lighter  amusement,  I  will 
put  myself  into  the  commission,  and  shew  the 
country  bumpkins  what  the  law  is.  Nay,  if 
you  irritate  me,  I  will  turn  author,  and  write 
all  the  histories  of  all  the  Stuarts  I" 

**  No,  you  will  not.  You  know  a  great  deal 
too  much  about  those  said  Stuarts  to  think  it 
adyisable  to  do  that/' 

'*  You  are  a  traitor,  Drummond,  to  the  good 
old  cause,  and  ever  have  been.  I  should  like 
to  know  how  often  the  ghost  of  your  great 
uncle  appears  to  you,  with  those  three  sabre 
cuts  which  he  got  at  Preston,  and  which  your 
aunts,  bless  their  loyal  hearts !  firmly  believe 
were  only  not  mortal,  because,  taken  collec*- 
tively,  as,  poor  fellow,  he  was  obliged  to  do, 
they  formed  the  sacred  letter,  S/' 

*'  Well,  Hardinge,  if  I  be  a  traitor  to  a  parcel 
of  ill-founded,  and  too  long  retained  partiali- 
ties, you  are  a  worse  traitor,  a  traitor  to  your- 
self.    But  I  know  you  far  too  well  to  hope  that 
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any  arguments  of  mine  will  shake  your  resolu- 
tion. Write,  to  me  when  you  are  completely 
miserable ;  and  I  will  come  down  and  abuse 
you.*' 

Here  the  conversation  ended,  and  Drum* 
mond  took  his  departure,  leaving  our  hero 
heartily  glad  that  one  of  his  two  trials  was 
over,  and  somewhat  anxious  for  the  result  of 
his  conference  with  '  Judge  Hannah/  That 
important  event,  however,  he  determined  to 
postpone  until  the  next  day ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  we  must  introduce  Mrs.  Hannah  to  our 
reader's  acquaintance. 

Hannah  Wheatley  had  now  seen  sixty-eight 
years ;  fifty-six  of  which  had  been  passed  in 
the  service  of  Mr.  Hardinge,  and  his  parents. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  small  farmer  in 
Sussex ;  who,  finding  himself  unable  to  sup- 
port his  large  family  on  a  bleak  sheep-farm 
among  the  chalky  hills  of  that  county,  had 
migrated  to  the  richer  plains  of  Somerset- 
shire, and  had  taken  a  grazing-farm  under 
Hardinge's  father.  In  spite  of  an  indulgent 
landlord,  and  a  productive  soil,  his  life  was 
but  one  long  struggle  between  industry  and 
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want.  His  children,  of  whom  he  numbered 
not  less  than  twelve,  had  borne  heavily  upon 
him  during  their  youth.  All  his  sons,  with 
the  exception  of  the  eldest  who  looked  to  the 
saccession  of  the  farm«  had  preferred  a  soldier's 
life  to  remaining  dependent  on  their  father ;  and 
the  daughters  had  been  placed  out,  in  various 
directions,  and  with  various  success.  Our 
Mrs.  Hannah  had  the  good  luck  to  be  pro* 
moted  into  the  establishment  of  the  Manor- 
house,  when  only  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
had  thenceforward  never  known  any  other 
home.  Her  merits  had  gradually  advanced 
her  through  all  the  gradations  of  the  Squire's 
household;  and  for  the  last  twenty-three 
years,  during  which  Mr.  Hardinge  had  resided 
in  London,  she  had  been  his  housekeeper  and 
factotum. 

Bodily,  as  well  as  mentally,  she  was  a  person 
very  much  out  of  the  common.  Very  tall, 
very  broad-shouldered,  and  large-limbed,  she 
looked  like  a  man  above  six  feet  high  in  petti- 
coats ;  coal-black  hair,  among  which  not  a 
single  grey  lock  yet  appeared  ;  black  eyes, 
quick,  sparkling,   and  intelligent,  and  teeth 
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as  white  and  perfect  as  when  she  was  a  girl  of 
eighteen.  The  hard  work  of  early  years  had, 
however,  wrought  its  effect;  and  Hannah 
stooped  more  and  more,  as  age  and  rheuma- 
tism pressed  upon  her. 

In  this  somewhat  harsh,  and  certainly  un- 
feniinine  exterior,  was  enshrined  as  kind  a 
heart,  as  tender  a  nature,  as  ever  the  most 
delicate-looking  woman  possessed  ;  and,  withal, 
an  intellect  shrewd,  piercing,  and  deep.  Her 
affection  for  her  master  was  unbounded.  She 
had  been  his  nurse ;  his  resource  in  all  the 
difficulties  of  childhood  ;  and,  through  life,  all 
her  ideas  of  happiness  had  been  wrapped  up 
in  him. 

Her  merits,  and  they  were  many,  were 
mixed  up  with  some  faults.  She  was  hasty  in 
temper,  could  ill  brook  contradiction,  thought 
her  own  way  always  the  best,  and  clung  to  it 
most  valiantly.  But  these  faults,  which  she 
only  shared  with  all  other  old  and  indulged 
servants,  were  a  hundred  fold  compensated  for 
by  her  sterling  worth,  and  her  ceaseless  anxiety 
for  her  master's  interest. 

Her  domestic  duties,  scrupulously  as  they 
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were  performed,  still  left  a  long  portion  of  the 
day  at  her  own  disposal ;  and  with  too  active 
a  mind  to  remain  unemployed,  her  great  re- 
source had  been  in  her  master's  ample  library. 
It  was  rich  in  out-of-the-way  law  books,  and 
old  chronicles.  These  were  her  favourite 
studies ;  and  in  process  of  time  she  had  stored 
up  in  her  mind,  from  which  nothing  ever 
escaped,  a  most  strange  and  heterogeneous 
mass  of  law  and  history.  In  matters  of  dates, 
she  was  infallible,  and  appeals  were  often 
made  to  her  to  settle  some  knotty  point  of 
history. 

It  will  easily  be  believed  that  Mrs.  Hannah 
was  an  important  personage  in  the  bachelor 
establishment  of  Mr.  Hardinge.  Great  de- 
ference was  shown  her  by  all  hie  friends ;  and 
she  was  least  feared,  and  most  liked,  by  those 
who  knew  her  best.  Although  all  admitted 
that  she  was  admirably  qualified  for  the  station 
which  she  filled,  yet  it  was  asserted  by  some 
that  nature  had  carved  her  out  for  a  Captain  of 
Grenadiers;  and  by  others^  that  she  would  have 
made  a  most  admirable  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
the  King's  Bench  ;  and  hence  the  title  which 
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she  had  acquired,  of  *  Judge  Hannah.'  And 
yet,  had  these  critics  seen  Judge  Hannah  some 
fifty  years  before,  they  would,  perhaps,  have 
formed  a  different  estimate  of  her  attractions. 
Certain  it  is,  at  least,  that  her  upright  and 
active  figure,  her  sparkling  eyes,  white  teeth, 
and  rosy  cheeks,  made  so  desperate  a  wouod  in 
the  heart  of  a  rustic  baronet,  that,  not  having 
the  fear  of  his  reputation,  nor  of  Mrs.  Hannah's 
prowess,  before  his  eyes,  he  ventured  to  address 
her  with  most  vehement  love.  The  courtship 
was  short,  but  not  successful.  The  good  dam- 
sel's stalwart  arm,  at  one  blow,  felled  the 
aspiring  lover  to  the  earth ;  and  it  was  both 
necessary  and  expedient  that  he  should  restrict 
himself  to  his  own  abode  for  several  days  after 
the  encounter.  The  knock-down  blow  is 
county  history ;  the  exact  instrument,  whether 
a  broom  handle  fortunately  within  reach,  or  the 
by  no  means  to  be  despised  fist  of  the  indignant 
Amazon,  remains  among  the  '  Historic 
Doubt^.'  Mrs.  Hannah  did  not  like  this 
achievement  of  her  early  days  to  be  adverted 
to ;  but,  if  pressed  upon  the  subject,  she  would 
say  that  the  man  was  a  fooK  and  that  there 
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would  be  fewer  Buch,  if  they  were  all  treated  in 
the  same  way. 

Our  housekeeper  was,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  an  independent  person.    Careful  habits, 
and  an  uninterrupted  service  of  fifty-six  years, 
had,    under    the    able    stewardship    of    Mr. 
Hardinge,  enabled  her  to  realize  above  a  thou- 
sand pounds ;  although  her  presents  to  her  re- 
lations had  been  considerable,  and  frequent ; 
and  although,  also,  she  indulged  in  the  ex- 
pense, but  it  was  her  only  one,  of  very  neat 
and  very  handsome  attire.     Her  rule  over  her 
master,  as  we  have  hinted,  was  very  absolute ; 
but  he  knew  its  value,  and  he  delighted  to  frame 
from  her  peculiarities,  and  his  own  subjection, 
many  a  droll  anecdote  for  his  familiar  friends. 

Among  these  friends  Mr.  Drummond  was 
her  especial  favourite,  and  the  person  for 
whom,  next  to  her  master,  she  showed  the 
most  deference.  All  the  circle,  young  and 
old,  were  delighted  to  study  such  an  original ; 
and  frequent  were  the  requests  made  to 
Hardinge  to  call  in  *  his  paragon  of  a  house- 
keeper,' 'his  Judge  in  petticoats,'  as  they 
termed  her,  in  order  that  they  might  lead  her 
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into  a  discussion.  Mr.  Hardinge  was  nothing 
loath  to  do  this :  he  delighted  to  witness  these 
conflicts ;  and  he  was  pretty  sure  that  the  old 
lady  liked  them  also ;  and  that  she  generally 
would  come  off  triumphant.  There  was  one 
rule  from  which  she  never  departed ;  and  in 
which  she  might  be  copied  with  great  advan- 
tage by  many  persons  of  much  higher  station 
than  her  own.  She  never  affected  to  know 
any  thing,  which  she  did  not  clearly  and  fully 
understand.  Hence  it  was  that  her  victories 
were  so  frequent^  and  her  defeats  so  rare. 

But  the  occasions  on  which  Judge  Hannah 
came  forward  most  prominently,  and  of  her 
own  accord,  to  assert  her  power,  were  on 
those  evenings  on  which  the  party  in  her 
master's  chambers  extended  their  conviviality 
deeper  into  the  night  than  she  considered  ex- 
pedient,  or  likely  to  suit  with  his  next  morn- 
ing's engagements.  On  these  occasions  she 
would,  at  what  she  considered  the  proper  hour, 
walk  slowly  and  deliberately  into  the  room ; 
and,  without  appearing  to  be  aware  that  any 
one  else  was  present,  would  go  up  close  to  her 
roaster;    and   stooping  down  would,  in   the 
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mo8t  respectful  and  quiet  manner,  remind  him 
of  the  next  morning's  consultation  at  eight 
o'clock. — There  she  would  remain,  perfectly 
unmoved  by  all  the  questions  and  gay  remarks 
which  were  addressed  to  her ;  until  she  per- 
ceived that  her  master  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  obey;  and  then,  without  adding  another 
word,  she  would  silently  and  submissively  re- 
tire. At  these  visitations  it  was  not  Hardinge 
alone  who  gave  way  before  her  rule  :  and  even 
had  his  friends  not  known  her  value  and  good 
qualities,  they  felt  her  power  too  strongly  on 
themselves  to  smile  at  seeing  its  effect  on  him. 
Such  was  the  person  whom  Hardinge  sum- 
moned to  attend  him  on  the  morning  that 
succeeded  his  conversation  with  Mr.  Drum- 
mond.  She  entered  the  room  with  her  com- 
posed look  and  quiet  step,  and  stopped  near 
the  door,  expecting  to  receive  the  usual  do- 
mestic orders  for  the  day:  but  when  she 
looked  at  her  master's  countenance,  every 
variation  in  the  expression  of  which  she  knew 
and  understood,  one  glance  told  her,  that 
something  out  of  the  common  course  was  now 
to  be  attended  to :  and,  at  once,  her  manner 
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and  deportment  changed.  Nothing,  indeed^ 
could  be  more  different  than  the  ordinary  ex- 
pression of  Hannah's  face,  and  that  which  it 
assumed  when  her  mind  was  roused  to  ex- 
ertion. Her  eyes  exchanged  their  usual  quiet 
and  gentle  expression,  and  sparkled  with  in- 
telligence and  decision.  She  would  lean  for- 
ward more  than  at  other  times,  supporting 
herself  with  her  left  hand  upon  her  side,  and 
her  face  turned  somewhat  to  the  right ;  and 
the  person  who  then  looked  at  her^  and  ex- 
pected that  a  victory  over  her  in  reasoning  or 
in  argument  could  be  easily  obtained,  must 
have  rated  his  own  powers  very  highly  indeed. 
Hardinge  hemmed  more  than  once;  and 
more  than  once  changed  his  attitude  before  he 
addressed  her.  At  length  be  said,  ^'  Hannah^ 
I  am  goins^  to  give  up  the  law  and  go  into  the 
country.^' — The  old  woman  showed  not  the 
least  surprise  at  the  announcement,  nor  made 
any  reply  to  it.  Hardinge  was  forced  to  pro- 
ceed.—^* Yes,  Hannah,  I  have  had  enough  of 
the  law ;  and  I  am  grown  sick  of  it— I  long 
for  a  quiet  country  life :  and  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  go  and  live  at  the  old  Manor- 
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house* — I  thought  you  would  not  be  surprised 
at  hearing  this,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that 
you  are  not.*' 

**  No,  Sir,  I  am  not  at  all  surprised,  but  I 
am  very,  very  sorry :" — and  the  tears  filled  her 
eyes ; — •'  1  am  very  sorry  indeed !" 

'*  But,  my  dear  Hannah,  why  should  you  be 
sorry? — Do  you  think  that  there  is  no  hap« 
piness  in  this  world  but  for  those  who  are 
rich? — I  am  sure  that  you  are  too  wise  to 
think  so." 

**  No,  no,  Sir :  but  it  is  not  riches  and  money 
that  you  are  thinking  about  now.  I  know 
what  it  is  that  vexes  you,  and  it  vexes  me  more 
than  it  does  you.  But  I  cannot  help  it,  and 
you  can.  I  know  all  that  is  going  on,  and  you 
are  now  going  to  do  what  I  have  long  ex- 
pected.— You  are  going  to  give  up  every  thing, 
because  five  or  six  men,  whom  you  can  twist 
round  your  fingers  when  you  please,  are  too 
wise  to  throw  away  the  good  gifts  which  God 
has  given  them,  as  you  do.  You  don't  want 
quiet  and  a  country  life  and  all  that,  and 
it  is  not  the  law  that  you  are  tired  of,  though 
you. try  to  think  so ;  but  it  is  because  you  are 
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vexed  that  yoar  business  leaves  yon,  and  that 
men,  who  are  nothing  compared  to  you,  should 
get  before  you.  Oh;  Sir!  the  fault  is  all  your 
own.  One  minute's  resolution  would  cure  it." 
The  old  woman  trembled  with  agitation  as 
she  proceeded ;  and  the  tears  poured  firom  her 
eyes,  *'  Strike,**  she  cried,  •*  but  your  hand 
upon  the  table ;  say  but  the  words^  that  you 
will  be  a  new  man ;  and  the  thing  is  done. 
You  never  have,  and  you  never  will,  break  your 
word  :  and  indeed,  indeed.  Sir,  you  would  soon 
be  a  happier  man.  All  these  plans  have  bit- 
terness in  them.  I  am  sure  they  Have.  You 
know  that  you  are  wasting  the  g^fts  God  has 
given  you." 

"  I  am  grieved  to  see  you  so  moved,  my  good 
Hannah  ;  but  I  can  assure  you,  very  truly,  that 
I  care  nothing  about  the  applause  of  the  pub- 
lic ;  which  is  as  easily  lost,  as  it  is  gained :  and 
I  have  long,  very  long,  been  convinced  that 
riches  and  happiness  have  nothing  to  do  with 
each  other.'* 

"  I  know  that  too.  Sir.  But  is  it  nothing,** — 
and  her  eyes  brightened,  and  she  brushed  the 
tears  from  them  ; — ^*  is  it  nothing,  to  do  good 
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to  those  around  yoa?  Is  it  nothing,  to  know 
that  yoa  haTe  been  a  good,  and  a  jast,  and  an 
honest  judge;  that  thousands  have  cause  to 
bless  you  ?  Is  it  nothing,  when  you  shall  lie  on 
your  death-bed,  to  think  in  your  heart  that  you 
have  done  honour  to  your  name ;  and  to  your 
fathers,  who  have  gone  before  you  ?  Is  not  this 
worth  more  than  to  go  to  plays^  and  to  concert8» 
and  to  ladies'  parties ;  and  to  sit  up  with  a  pack 
of  stupid  gentry ;  who  if  they  were  half  what 
you  are,  would  every  one  of  them  be  too  wise  to 
do  as  you  are  doing.** 

'^But,  my  dear  Hannah,  you  mistake  the 
matter.  I  have  no  prospect  of  being  a  Judge ; 
not  if  I  were  to  spend  all  my  life  in  court  and 
in  my  chambers." 

**  I  know  better,  Sir ;  and  you  ought  to  know 
better  too.  I  hear  and  know,  one  way  or 
another,  a  good  deal  of  what  is  said  and  done. 
Let  them  only  know  that  you  are  always  in 
chambers  at  the  times  that  other  lawyers 
are;  and  that  you  are  not  running  about  to 
dinners,  and  parties ;  and  they  will  all  come 
back  to  you,  and  as  many  more;  and  glad 
too." 
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Hardinge  shook  his  head  good-humouredlyy 
and  said,  '^  Ah !  my  good  Hannah,  clients  are 
not  so  easily  managed  as  you  seem  to  think. 
From  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  thank  you  for 
your  good  opinion  ;  and  I  am  proud  of  it.  But 
you  must  give  me  credit  for  having  very  fully, 
and  very  seriously,  considered  the  step  which  I 
am  about  to  take ;  and  my  mind  is  quite  made 
up  on  the  subject." 

•*  Well,  Sir,  I  have  said  my  say.  I  could 
pever  have  borne  to  hold  my  tongue  :  but  you 
will  not  be  troubled  with  any  more  advice,  or 
^ords,  from  me." 

**  I  hope,  Hannah,  you  will  like  to  return  to 
your  old  village." 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  myself,  Sir  I  love  East 
Leighton  better  than  the  place  I  was  born  in,  or 
any  other  place  ;  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  know, 
that  when  I  die  my  old  bones  will  lie  there. 
But  I  am  very,  very,  sorry  for  you." 

''There is  one  thing,  Hannah,"  said  Hardinge ; 
'^  that  I  am  certain  you  will  be  glad  to  hear. 
I  have  told  my  sister,  that  I  shall  take  Bath  in 
my  way  to  East  Leighton^  and  that  I  shall  bring 
you  with  me  to  see  her  and  the  young  lasses. 
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To  that  part  of  my  plan,  at  least,  you  will  have 
no  objection." 

'<  Objection,  Sir !  It  will  do  my  heart  good 
to  see  them.  T  think  I  ought  to  love  Mrs. 
Forrester,  when  I  was  her  nurse  for  seven  years. 
And  the  dear  young  ladies  ;  it  is  five  years  last 
Christmas,  since  they  were  in  town.  It  will 
do  my  old  eyes  good  to  see  Miss  Clara's  beau- 
tiful face." 

'^  Well,  Hannah,  you  shall  see  Bath,  and  you 
shall  see  Miss  Clara  too.  It  will  be,"  he 
added  with  a  good-humoured  smile,  ^*  a  famous 
opportunity  for  you  to  exercise  your  talent  of 
lecturing ;  for  she  is  a  sad  giddy  gjrl ;  and 
wants  to  have  her  rattling  tongue,  and  her 
love  of  mischief  sobered  down  a  little." 

With  this  promise  the  discussion  ended ;  and 
<  the  Orders  of  the  Day   were   then  disposed 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Tbe  arrangements  for  Hardinge's  departure 
from  London  were  not  very  complicated ;  and 
proceeded,  in  due  course,  under  the  careful 
management  of  Mrs.  Hannah.  His  hooks, 
with  the  exception  of  the  more  technical  part 
of  his  law  library,  were  sent  down  to  East 
Leighton,  and  also  such  of  his  furniture  as  he 
thought  the  old  Manor-house  would  require. 
Every  thing  else  was  sold. 

Mr.  Hardinge,  or  as  he  was  always  called 
Charles  Hardinge,  was  a  great  favourite  with 
every  one ;  and  the  announcement  of  his  re- 
tirement from  the  profession  produced  a  more 
than  ordinary  sensation.  Judges,  Barristers,  and 
Solicitors,  all  united  in  their  expression  of  sur- 
prise and  regret :  and  even  the  old  fruit-woman 
at  the  door  of  the  court,  partly  moved  thereto 
by  the  recollection  of  a  long  and  liberal  suc- 
cession of  Christmas  boxes,  was  lost  in  afBiction 
and  astonishment.    **  I  never  could  have  be- 
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lieved/'  she  said,  **  that  be  was  a-going.  Sach 
a  fine,  tall,  pprtly  man ;  and  looks  so  hand- 
some in  his  wig.  Well,  it  is  a  pity  he  wont 
stop,  and  be  a  Judge !  I'm  sore  he  always  looks 
as  if  he  was  born  for  it.'' 

In  a  few  days,  however,  Charles  Hardinge, 
and  all  he  had  been,  and  all  he  might  have 
been,  ceased  to  be  thought  of;  and  his  place 
was  supplied  by  more  active  and  more  ambi- 
tious men. 

On  the  day  appointed,  he  took  his  departure 
for  Bath,  by  the  coach ;  himself  on  the  coach- 
box, and  Judge  Hannah,  whose  old  rheumatic 
limbs  he  was  unwilling  to  expose  to  the  cold 
morning-air,  safely  deposited  in  the  inside ;  her 
bulky  form,  and  her  somewhat  numerous 
packages,  annoying  not  a  little  some  very  sen^ 
sitive  young  ladies,  who  were  her  fellow-passen- 
gers ;  but  whom  the  old  lady  soon  brought  into 
a  proper  state  of  subjection. 

Mrs.  Forrester  resided,  with  her  two 
daughters,  in  very  unpretending  apartments 
on  the  South  Parade.  Never  did  there  live  a 
mother  more  devoted  to  her  children.  Iler 
eldest  daughter  had,  from  her  infancy,  been  an 
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invalid  in  consequence  of  an  accident  occasioned 
by  the  carelessness  of  her  nurse,  and  which  had 
united  deformity  of  figure  to  a  face  of  great 
beauty,  and  a  mind  filled  with  every  gentle 
virtue.  The  younger  waa  as  fair  a  creature  as 
health,  youth,  and  beauty  ever  combined  to 
form  into  a  perfect  model  of  all  that  was  lovely 
and  attractive.  Above  the  common  height, 
and  with  a  figure  slight,  but  beautifully 
rounded,  her  finely  proportioned  features,  her 
dark  blue  eyes,  her  teeth  like  rows  of  pearls, 
and  the  rich  clustering  of  her  bright  brown 
hair,  were  all  that  a  painter  could  have  de- 
sired, whose  task  had  been  to  show  how  high 
the  scale  of  female  beauty  could  ascend. 
Gaiety,  good  temper,  and  vivacity  of  intellect 
were  all  blended  in  her  countenance  ;  her  very 
soul  flashed  from  her  eyes.  But  the  master^ 
and  crowning  charm  of  Clara's  face  was  the 
smile  which  lighted  up  her  lovely  features,  and 
which  changed  with  every  feeling  of  her  vivid 
and  active  mind. 

Smiles  are  paradoxical  things.  Let  any  one 
call  to  his  recollection  half  a  dozen  of  the  most 
j^tupid  people  whom  he  knows,  and  he  will  find 
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that  it  is  a  constant  smile  which  completes  the 
insipid  vacancy  of  their  faces.  Let  him  num- 
ber np  the  most  intellectual  and  powerful- 
minded  among  his  acquaintance,  and  he  will 
admit,  that,  in  almost  every  one  of  them,  it  is 
the  smile  that  indicates  the  finer  faculties  of 
the  souL 

Must  a  shade  of  censure,  a  single  shade,  be 
cast  over  so  fair  a  creature  ?  Clara  Forrester 
was  satirical ;  was  too  fond  of  bringing  out 
into  fall  day  the  follies  and  the  weak  points  of 
character  in  those  around  her.  Yet  was  this 
solely  the  result  of  gaiety  and  light-heartedness ; 
for  her  nature  was  free  from  a  single  particle 
of  malice. 

Tliis  lovely  girl^  now  just  entering  into  her 
eighteenth  year,  was  the  idol  and  pride  of  her 
uncle,  and  scarcely  less  so  of  his  old  house- 
keeper^ in  whose  eyes  'our  Miss  Clara,'  as 
she  termed  her^  ranked  next  in  importance, 
and  merit,  to  her  master. 

When  the  travellers  reached  the  South 
Parade,  only  Mrs.  Forrester  and  Caroline 
were  at  home.  Kind  greetings  passed  on  all 
sides ;  while  Hannah,  the  silent  tears  stream- 
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ing  down  her  hard  features,  gazed  with  anxious 
scrutiny  on  the  pale,  thin,  but  beautiful  coun- 
tenance of  the  poor  invalid.  In  a  few  minutes 
Clara  rushed  into  the  room,  her  face  glowing 
with  health  and  exercise.  She  flung  off  her 
bonnet,  and,  shaking  aside  the  rich  clusters  of 
her  hair,  flew  into  her  uncle's  arms,  exclaim- 
ing, ''  My  dear,  dear  Uncle  !" 

He  again  and  again  kissed  her  fair  chedc ; 
and  then,  holding  her  from  him  at  arm's 
length,  scanned  her  animated  countenance, 
while  pride  and  affection  were  marked  upon  his 
own,  as  he  turned  his  glance  towards  Hannah  ; 
whose  eager  black  eyes  were  now  sparkling 
with  pleasure,  although  the  tears  fell  as  rapidly 
as  eyer. 

*•  Oh,  my  dear  old  Judge  Hannah,''  cried 
Clara,  for  the  title  had  extended  far  and  wide, 
''  welcome  to  Bath !  How  glad  I  am  to  see 
you  !"  and  she  affectionately  kissed  the  old  lady. 

"  Lord,  ma'am !"  said  Hannah,  addressing 
Mrs.  Forrester  in  a  tone  which  marked  the 
pride  and  pleasure  which  she  felt ;  "  Lord, 
ma'am!  it  is- no  wonder  that  my  master  is  so 
fond  of  Miss  Clara*    Why,  they  are  as  like 
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each  other  as  two  peas;  and  Miss  Clara  ia 
grown  so  tall,  too." 

''  My  dear  Uncle,  do  you  feel  flattered  by 
Hannah's  opinion  ?    I  can  assure  yon  I  do.'' 

*'  Yon  ought  to  do  so,"  said  Hardinge^ 
laughingly,  ^*  for  I  believe  she  holds  it  a 
matter  of  duty  to  consider  her  old  master  the 
dtmaz  of  perfection  in  every  thing,  youth  and 
beanty  included.  Well,  Hannah,"  he  con- 
tinued, '^  you  will  be  in  very  good  quarters  here. 
Bat  take  care  that  these  two  lasses  do  not  spoil 
you ;  and  take  care  that  you  do  not  spoil  thetn." 

The  old  woman,  with  a  respectful  curtsey, 
left  the  room,  having  been  commended  to  the 
especial  care  of  Mrs.  Forrester's  trusty  Abi- 
gail. 

Family  events  and  prospects  were  then  dis- 
cussed, and  many  arguments  urged  to  induce 
Hardinge  to  extend  hie  visit  beyond  the  nar- 
row limit  of  three  days;  but  he  was  immove- 
able. 

•*  Why  need  you  run  away  from  us,"  said 
Oara,  ^<  in  so  un-uncle-like  a  manner  ?  You 
have  now  no  provoking  causes,  coming  on 
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exactly  at  the  wrong  time.  Stay  one  fortnight  ? 
one  week  ?  You  must,  you  shall,  stay  over  the 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies*  ball.  It  is  the 
grand  event  of  the  season,  and  the  first  that  I 
have  ever  been  at.  Pray,  pray,  my  dear  Uncle, 
stay,  and  go  to  that  one  ball.*'  He  shook  his 
head.  "  You  are  very,  very  wrong,"  urged 
Clara;  *^we  have  so  many  oddities  here,  so 
many  delicious  quizzes,  that  one  fortnight,  well 
employed,  as  it  would  be  under  my  guidance, 
would  furnish  you  with  food  for  contemplatioa 
for  six  months  at  the  Manor-house.'* 

"  My  dear  Charles,"  said  Mrs.  Forrester, 
"  pay  no  attention  to  this  giddy  girl,  or  you  will 
think  her  everything  that  is  satirical  and  ill- 
natured." 

"No,  my  dear  Mama !"  cried  Clara,  "  my 
uncle  will  think  no  such  thing.  He  loves 
philosophical  enquiry  too  well.  Tell  me,  my 
dear  Uncle,  only  tell  me  how  many  days  you 
will  stay,  and  I  will  go  at  once  and  prepare  a 
map  of  all  the  most  celebrated  absurdities  and 
follies  which  surround  us,  properly  laid  down 
in  daily  routes^,  like  the  guide  books ;  and  then, 
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with  comfort,  and  so  loss  of  time,  you  can  be- 
come perfectly  acquainted  with  the  genius  of 
the  place." 

**  Clara/'  said  Caroline  good-humouredly, 
**  you  are  too  bad.  If  you  begin  in  this  way, 
you  will  be  the  very  essence  of  malice  and  envy 
in  your  old  age." 

•*  Sooner,  sooner  1"  cried  Hardinge.  **  You 
will  be  an  epitome  of  slander  by  the  time  you 
come  to  years  of  discretion." 

**  Absolutely,  Uncle  Hardinge/*  said  Clara, 
*<  you  shall  not  go  away  until  you  have  seen 
Mrs.  Hungerford,  my  first  and  greatest  of 
all  favourites;   a  perfect  treasure  of  an  old 

» 

woman/' 

"  And  who/'  enquired  Hardinge,  **  is  this 
Mrs.  Hungerford,  this  first  favourite,  this  per- 
fect treasure  ?" 

^  Oh !  Caroline !  oh !  my  dear  Mama,  don't 
stop  me !  Let  me  tell  my  uncle  all  about  it. 
She  is  an  old  lady,  a  bauker's  widow,  and 
very,  very,  very  rich.  She  does  nothing  but 
play  quadrille,  and  she  always  wins  ;  and  she 
is  almost  always  paid  in  gold.     She  does  not 
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dare  to  let  it  remain  on  the  table^  but  takes  her 
purse  from  her  pocket,  puts  in  the  gold,  and 
returns  her  purse  to  its  place.  All  this  is  verj 
agreeable  to  see.  But  the  glory,  the  delight 
of  the  whole,  is  afterwards :  for  her  mind  is 
still  unassured,  and  nothing  can  put  it  at  ease 
but  sliding  her  hand  quietly  down,  and  clutch- 
ing her  dear  purse,  through  all  the  folds  of 
her  ample  drapery." 

^'  Uncle  Hardinge,"  said  Caroline,  implor- 
ingly,  **  pray  understand  that  Clara  is  not  one 
half  so  ill-tempered^  and  so  wicked,  as  she 
appears  to  be.'* 

"  No,  no,  not  one  half/'  cried  Clara ;  "  but 
for  all  that,  oh!  do  let  me  finish  my  story. 
Well,  at  the  very  last  ball  I  saw  her  do  it 
tWice.  I  was  dancing  with  a  sublime  Captain 
of  Dragoons ;  and  I  would  make  him  go  and 
sit  with  me  in  the  card-room,  that  I  might 
watch  her.  And  I  saw  all  the  delightful  pro- 
cess. I  saw  it  twice!  twice T  cried  the  ani« 
mated  girl,  clapping  her  hands  as  she  pro- 
ceeded. **  She  did  win,  she  was  paid  in  gold, 
she  did  put  it  in  her  purse,  she  did  put  her 
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parse  into  her  pocket ;  and^  oh  1  joy  of  joys  I 
she  did  slide  her  hand  down,  and  clatch  it, 
long  and  tight/' 

Hardinge  was  much -amnsed  at  the  energy 
of  this  recital,  and  said,  ^'  I  presume,  Clara, 
that  you  explained  to  your  partner  the  impor- 
tant nature  of  your  studies." 

**  Oh,  no,  I  did  not ;  nor  did  he  find  them 
out;  although,  on  the  second  occasion,  the 
gentleman  from  whom  the  gold  had  departed 
said  to  the  old  lady,  with  a  rueful  smile, 
*  Quite  safe,  I  hope.  Ma'am ;'  and  she  an- 
swered, with  beautiful  calmness,  ^  Quite,  Sir.' " 

**  You  are  a  sad,  sad  girl,  I  fear/'  said 
Hardinge^  laughing,  **  and  I  will  not  sympa- 
thise with  you  in  your  ardour  against  the  old 
lady ;  but  I  should  like  to  have  seen  the  mysti- 
fied and  deserted  look  of  your  sublime  Captain 
while  you  were  keeping  watch." 

''  Oh,  no !"  said  Clara,  ''  he  did  not  feel 
deserted,  nor  was  he  unemployed;  for  there 
was  a  noble  mirror  exactly  facing  him.  Stay 
but  for  this  one  ball,  and  you  shall  see  him 
too,  and  all  the  fashion  and  splendour  of  the 
county," 
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**  And  do  you  partake  of  these  gay  doings, 

my  dear  girl/'  said  Hardinge,  addressing  Caro- 
line. 

*'  Yes^  Uncle ;  I  go  sometimes  to  the  rooms 
of  an  evening.  There  are  many  persons  here/' 
she  added,  with  a  suppressed  sigh,  *'  such  as  I 
am  ;  who  keep  me  in  countenance.'' 

'^  They  need  not  be  ashamed  of  their  coun- 
tenances," said  Hardinge,  patting  her  cheek 
kindly,  "  if  they  resemble  yours.  But  there 
are  better,  and  more  enduring  pleasures  than 
dancing  and  parties,  and  I  see  you  are  sur- 
rounded  by  them,"  he  added,  pointing  to  the 
book-shelves. 

"Oh,  I  am  never  melancholy,"  replied 
Caroline.  "  My  days  never  seem  long,  and 
Clara  is  not  always  the  giddy  thing  she  now 
appears  to  be.  Tell  me,  my  dear  Uncle,"  she 
continued,  ^  why  is  it  that  I,  a  serious  per- 
sonage as  I  am,  should  most  enjoy  those 
authors  whose  style  is  gay  and  lively,  and 
that  Clara,  all  spirits  and  animation  as  she 
is,  should  be  best  pleased  with  what  is 
grave  ?" 

<'  That  question^  my  dear  girl,  might  lead  us 
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deep  into  metaphysics ;  but  I  conceive  that  the 
mind,  like  the  .eye,  seeks  relief  in  contrast.'' 

"  My  dear  Caroline,"  said  her  sister,  *'  do 
you  foi^et  what  Mr.  Tarleton  said  to  you  yes» 
terday  ?  He  told  you  that  the  words  which 
yon  used  in  translating  that  passage  of  the 
*  Inferno'  to  him  proved  that  you  entered  into 
the  very  soul  of  Dante.  He  never  paid  me  so 
pretty  a  compliment." 

Hardinge  was  somewhat  startled  at  the 
name  of  Tarieton.  '^  Pray,  girls,  who  is  this 
learned  friend  of  yours,  this  Mr.  Tarleton,  and 
what  Christian  name  does  he  bear?" 

«  He  is  Mr.  Philip  Tarleton,"  said  Mrs. 
Forrester,  ^*  the  most  intimate  friend  of  my 
nephew.  Sir  Edward  Forrester;  and  a  very 
clever  and  agreeable  young  man.  Do  you 
know  him,  brother?' 

Hardinge  did  know  Mr.  Philip  Tarleton ; 
by  reputation  at  least,  as  being  an  extrava* 
gant  and  dissipated  young  man ;  and  as  having, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  had  his  name 
mixed  up  with  legal  proceedings  of  no  credit- 
able nature.  But  he  looked  closely  into  Clara's 
frank  and    unembarrassed  countenance,   and 
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perceived^  at  once,  that  her  heart  was  quite 
safe  in  that  quarter.  He  limited  his  reply, 
therefore,  to  saying,  that  he  only  knew  Mr. 
Tarleton  as  an  extravagant  person,  whose  af- 
fairs had  brought  him  a  good  deal  before  the 
courts;  but  that  he  presumed  Sir  Edward 
would  not  have  introduced  him  to  their 
pociety  had  he  not  considered  him  an  eligible 
acquaintance. 

Hardinge  and  Sir  Edward  Forrester  had 
never  been  on  terms  of  intimacy,  nor  was  there 
any  feeling  of  regard  or  friendship  between 
them.  The  fault  was  not  with  our  hero.  But 
on  two  occasions  Sir  Edward's  conduct  towards 
Mrs.  Forrester  had  displeased  her  brother; 
first,  at  the  time  when  she  became  a  widow ;  and, 
again,  when  her  nephew  obtained  uncontrolled 
possession  of  his  ample  fortune.  At  both  these 
periods,  Hardinge  had  been  dii^sted  at  the 
narrow  and  illiberal  feeling  which  the  young 
man  had  shewn ;  and  he  had  warmly  asserted 
his  sister^s  rights.  Hence  it  was,  that  Sir 
Edward  Forrester  both  disliked  and  feared  the 
manly  and  straight-forward  character  of  Mr. 
Hardinge;  and  was  so  little  inclined  to  ap- 
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proach  him,  that  he  had  refused  all  Mrs.  For- 
rester's invitations  for  their  meeting,  during 
her  brother*8  proposed  visit. 

Our  hero  determined  to  give  Mrs.  Forrester 
a  few  words  of  caution  regarding  this  Mr. 
Philip  Tarleton  before  he  left  Bath  ;  and,  for 
the  present,  dismissed  the  subject  from  his 
mind.  He  led  back  the  conversation  to  the 
studies  and  pursuits  of  the  two  sisters,  and  was 
pleased  to  find  how  well  their  time  had  been 
employed,  and  that  both  of  them  had  learnt 
that  most  important  of  all  lessons,  to  distin- 
guish between  the  mere  frivolous  accomplish- 
ments of  the  day,  and  the  more  solid  and 
valuable  objects  of  education. 

Plans  of  amuaement  during  his  three  days' 
Stay  were  then  discussed.  Clara  petitioned 
that  one  evening  should  be  devoted  to  the 
Rooms ;  but  Hardinge  would  not  consent. 

**  No,  my  dear  Clara,  morning,  and  out^f- 
door  sights,  as  many  as  you  please ;  but  I  will 
not  be  pent  up  at  night,  with  fiddles,  candles, 
card-tables,  and  Dowagers,  even  to  oblige  you.'' 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Whbn  our  hero  descended  to  the  breakfast 
table,  the  greetings  of  the  morning  were 
scarcely  over  before  Clara,  assuming  a  look 
and  tone  of  extreme  gravity,  said  to  him  ; 
*'  Uncle  Hardinge,  I  have  maturely  considered 
your  conduct  to  all  of  us  last  night,  and  to  me 
in  particular;  and  the  result  of  my  deliberation 
is  a  firm  conviction  that  you  are  behaving  very 
ill/' 

'^  Convince  me  of  that,  my  dear  Clara,  and 
I  shall  be  most  happy  to  do  penance." 

**  Yes,  Uncle,  you  have  been  behaving  very 
ill. — You  refuse  to  stay  beyond  Friday,  That 
is  an  offence  against  all  of  us.  You  refuse  to 
go  to  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies'  Ball.  That 
is  an  offence  committed  against  me. — Now 
Mama  and  Caroline  may  take  whatever  steps 
they  like  ;  .but  I,  on  my  own  part,  am  willing 
to  come  to  an  amicable  compromise  with  you.'* 

**  You  chattering  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Forrester, 
^*  is  your  Uncle's  punishment  to  begin  by  your 
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keeping  him  without  his  breakfast  whilst  he 
listens  to  your  lot^  oration." 

*•*  No,  my  dear  Mama ;  my  oration  shall  not 
be  long  ;  but  do,  pray  do  let  me  arrange  this 
compromise." 

**  Will  it,"  said  Hardinge  laughing,  "  much 
interfere  with  your  proceedings,  if  I  take  the 
liberty  to  eat  this  very  nice  looking  roll  before 
it  gets  quite  cold  V 

^  Pray  enjoy  it  without  delay,"  said  Clara ; 
''  if  you  can  do  so,  and  at  the  same  time  pay 
proper  attention  to  what  I  am  about  to  say." 

"  <  Speak  I  I  am  bound  to  hear/  " 

**  *  So  art  thou  to  obey,  when  thou  shalt 
hear;^  "rejoined  Clara^  "  *  Now,  Uncle^  mark 
me* — ^You  refuse  to  go  to  the  Ball ;  you  re- 
nounce all  evening  amusements,  all  in  door 
sights,  fiddles,  candles,  card-tables,  and  Dow- 
agers ;  and  you  have  resolved  to  do  nothing 
bat  walk  up  and  down  the  meadows,  and 
look  at  the  little  boys  pretending  lo  fish." 

** Well,  Clara ;  and  now  for  your  compro- 
mise?" 

•*  I  will  forgive,"  said  Clara,  *'  your  not  going 
to  the  Ball ;  I  will  overlook  your  neglect  of 

VOL.    I.  E 
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Dowagers  and  fiddlers ;  and  I  will  walk  with 
you,  to-day  to  Claverton,  and  to-morrow  to 
Lansdown ;  if  you  will  comment  this  one  morniDg 
to  pass  two  hours  in  the  Pump  Room." 

'*  Do  not  indulge  her,  my  dear  Uncle ;"  said 
Caroline,  laughing ;  "  if  she  once  gets  you  to 
what  she  calls  her  *  Theatre  of  Glories/  she 
will  deluge  you  with  ridicule  and  satire." 

'<  Clara,"  said  Hardinge^  ^*  I  accept  your  com- 
promise* I  want,  my  dear  sister,  to  see  this 
wild  girl  completely  in  her  element.  I  shall 
then  be  better  able  to  judge,  what  discipline 
she  will  require  to  tame  her,  when  I  get  her 
amongst  our  Somersetshire  mountains." 

The  breakfast  finished,  Hardinge  and  his 
fair  guide  set  out  upon  their  adventures.  They 
took  the  path  leading  to  the  romantic  village 
of  Claverton ;  and  crossed  the  hill,  round  which 
the  river  Avon  winds.  It  was  a  beautiful  May 
morning ;  the  spring  was  now  in  all  its  richness 
and  splendour;  and  the  fields  and  hedge-rows 
wore  their  most  fragrant  and  their  gayest 
livery.  Hardinge  intensely  enjoyed  the  scene; 
and  he  was  gratified  to  perceive  that  his  com  • 
panion  did  so  too ;  although  she  would  fain 
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hare  led  him  to  believe,  that  she  considered  all 
the  beaaties  of  nature,  which  were  spread  before 
them^  as  tame  and  common-place. 

As  they  retomed  to  Bath,  by  the  still  more 
beautifnl  path,  which  skirts  the  river,  Hardinge 
taxed  her  with  her  assnmed  apathy.  ''  Clara,*' 
said  he,  ''  am  I  really  to  believe  that  this  fair 
region,  this  glorioas  May  morning,  are  less 
suited  to  your  taste  than  a  Pump  Room, 
crowded  with  idle  loiterers?  Do  you  really 
prefer  gazing  on  a  few  old  fops  and  rouged 
coquettes  to  looking  upon  such  a  scene  as 

*'  My  dear  uncle,''  said  Clara,  with  an  arch 
smile,  ''  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  I  da 
Your  hills,  and  vales,  and  trees,  are  all  very 
delightful ;  but  then  they  are  always  sta- 
tionary, and  always  the  same  ;  but  ray  dear 
old  fops  and  coquettes,  whom  you  so  unjustly 
scorn,  change  their  attitudes  and  their  follies 
perpetually,  and  every  change  is  a  new  delight. 
Besides,  I  know  exactly  how  your  hills  and 
fields  will  behave  ;  but,  with  my  darling  pets, 
there  is,  every  moment,  the  delightful  anticipa- 
tion of  some  new  absurdity.*' 
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'^  Clara,  I  will  do  battle  with  yoa  on  that 
Very  ground.  It  is  the  dull  sameness  and  the 
perfect  monotony  of  all  the  pursuits  and  follies 
of  this  idle  crowd,  which  render  it,  to  me  at 
least,  so  wearisome/* 

"  I  must  own,"  said  Clara,  **  that  my  fa- 
vourites do  not  often  strike  out  anything  parti- 
cularly calculated  to  elevate  the  mind.  But, 
may  I  not  ask  you,  if  all  the  pretty  scenes  we 
have  been  passing  through  are  not  also  some- 
what tame  and  trivial?  Oh  !*'  she  ex- 
claimed, her  tone  changing,  and  her  eyes  flash- 
ing with  animation,  ''  place  me  among  moun- 
tains, and  torrents,  and  precipices ;  show  me 
nature  in  her  grandeur  and  her  terrors,  and  I 
will  give  up  my  present  vocation ;  but  till  then, 
my  dear  uncle,  pardon  me  if  I  think  an  as- 
sembly, well  filled  with  elderly  gentlemen,  in 
tight  shoes^  trying  to  look  as  if  they  were  in 
Elysium :  and  with  crowds  of  rouged-up  old 
maids,  ruefully  ogling  round  and  round  the 
room  in  despair  of  a  partner,  is  a  sublimer 
spectacle  than  a  large  square  flat  field,  filled 
with  buttercups  and  daisies." 

They  re-entered  the  city,  and  proceeded  to  the 
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Pump-room.  It  was  nearly  three  o'clock,  the 
meridian  hour  of  Bath,  and  the  spacious  room 
was  crowded  with  visitors.  Hardinge  could 
not  but  smile  as  be  watched  the  careful  expres- 
sion of  Clara's  face,  and  knew  how  nervously 
anxious  she  was  to  show  oiF  every  folly  in  its 
strongest  light.  She  ranged  with  her  quick 
eye  over  the  ample  apartment,  and  then  slow]y 
led  her  uncle  forward  towards  a  gentleman, 
who  was  standing  at  no  great  distance  from 
them. 

He  was  a  genteel-looking,  well-dressed,  little 
man,  somewhat  advanced  in  life^  thin  and  ac- 
tive. He  perceived  Clara's  approach,  and 
stepped  forward  to  meet  her  with  a  very  elabo- 
rate bow.  It  was  courteously  returned  by  our 
young  show-woman^  who,  in  due  form,  intro- 
duced her  uncle  to  General  Tomlingson. 

Gbmbral  Tomlikosoh!!  The  name  has 
long  since  faded  into  oblivion,  but  it  was  then 
well  known  at  every  place  dignified  by  a  ball 
room.  Clara's  acquaintance  was  indeed  no 
less  a  personage  than  the  dancing  General 
Tomlingson  ;  or,  according  to  his  more  usual 
title,  *^  The  Dancing  Master  General." 
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He  it  was,  who,  on  the  days  preceding  every 
important  ball,  might  be  seen  hurrying  from 
house  to  house,  forcing  his  instructions  and  ad- 
vice upon  all  his  acquaintance,  explaining  the 
figures  and  the  tunes,  criticising  the  new  steps, 
and,  in  short,  undertaking,  as  a  labour  of  love, 
all  the  most  arduous  toilsof  the  dancing  master. 

He  was  an  inoffensive  little  person  ;  and  if 
he  had  other  follies  they  were  shrouded  and 
eclipsed  by  this  one  master  passion,  of  dancing 
himself,  and  teaching  others  to  dance. 

'^  Were  you  at  the  ball  last  night,  General  f* 
enquired  Clara. 

''Miss  Clara  Forrester,  Madam,  I  was." 

^^  How  many  sets  did  you  dance  ?*' 

"  There  were  only  six  sets.  Madam,  and,  of 
course,  I  danced  them  all." 

''  Oh,  of  course,'*  said  Clara,  ''  I  only  meant 
how  many  sets  were  danced  V* 

"  Six,  my  dear  Madam,  six.  They  were 
above  fifty  minutes  at  tea.  May  I  ask,  Sir,  if 
you  dance?''  said  the  little  General,  addressing 
our  hero. 

Hardinge  laughed.  *'  I  scarcely  know,''  said 
he,  ''  whether  to  say  yes  or  no.    When  I  find 
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myaelf  at  a  Twelfth-night  party,  or  any  such 
merry-making,  I  sometimes  do  dance  ;  but  I 
fear  I  am  somewhat  too  bulky  to  make  it  a  re- 
gular pursuit." 

*'  Yes,  a  great  weight,**  said  the  General ; 
"  yon  certainly  are  a  great  weight  But,  my 
dear  Sir,  in  the  minuet,  with  proper  instruc- 
tions, and  a  somewhat  slow  movement,  you 
would  look  yastly  well,  with  your  tall  figure-/' 
and,  ss  he  spoke^  he  drew  from  his  pocket  the 
book  which,  but  a  few  months  before,  had 
nearly  brought  his  useful  tmls  to  a  conclusion 
at  Chalk  Farm. 

The  fatal  volume  contained  his  own  choice 
collection  of  manuscript  dances,  and  his  predi- 
lection for  it,  and  for  the  science  of  which  it 
treated,  had  been  so  strongly  animadverted 
upon  at  a  dinner  party,  that  the  General  was 
constrained,  somewhat  unwillingly,  to  defend 
it  and  himself,  by  calling  out  the  delinquent 

**  Mr.  Hardinge,"  said  the  General,  as  he 
turned  over  the  leaves  with  evident  affection, 
'*  is,  I  have  no  doubt  aware,  my  dear  Madam, 
that  there  are  various  kinds  of  minuets— the 
minuet  de  la  cour,  the  minuet  of  three  bars, 
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and  the  common  minuet.     I  have  myself  com- 
posed  new  airs,  and  new  figures,  for  all  of 
them.— Ah  Sir!'*  he  said,  looking  piteously  up 
into  Hardinge'sface;  ''thisbookhascostmedear 
in  more  ways  than  one.    The  hours  of  labour 
that  it  has  taken  me  to  collect  it !  and  I  risked 
my  life  for  this  book,  my  dear  Sir. — Miss  Clara 
Forrester,  my  dear  Madam ,  you  know  the  history, 
you  can  detail  it  to  your  uncle;  and  explain  to 
him  how  I  was  treated.   However,  we  were  talk- 
ing about  this  gentleman's  dancing.    If  I  might 
venture  to  recommend,  I  would  say,  my  dear 
Madam,  as  far  as  I  canofier  an  opinion,  before 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your  uncle 
dance,  that  you  should  confine  yourself,  my 
dear  Sir,  to  the  minuet  de  la  cour.     I  dance  all 
the  kinds  of  minuets,  and  country  dances,  and 
reels  ;  but  then  I  am  a  very  light  weight, — I 
never  exceed  seven  stone  six ;  never,  by  any 
accident." 

''  Have  you  many  scholars  at  present.  Ge- 
neral ?'  asked  Clara. 

'*  Yes,  I  have,  my  dear  Madam  ;  but  for  all 
that,  I  shall  be  very  happy,  my  dear  Miss 
Clara  Forrester,   to  attend  to  your  uncle.— 
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If,"  he  continued  with  a  grave  look  of  busi* 
neas,  **  if  yon  are  going  home  now,  my  dear 
Madam,  I  shall  be  very  proud  immediately  to 
instruct  Mr.  Hardinge  in  some  of  my  prelimi- 
nary rules.  Of  course,  my  dear  Sir,  you  have 
the  foundation  ?  You  know  the  rudiments,  the 
five  positions,  the  elementary  steps,  and  the 
common  bows,  and  all  that  ?  I  never  under- 
take those  things.  My  object  is  to  improve  the 
higher  branches  of  the  art,  which,  let  them  say 
what  they  will,  my  dear  Miss  Clara  Forrester, 
require  sense  and  genius.  My  dear  Madam, 
when  shall  your  uncle  begin  V^ 

Clara  dared  not  look  at  her  uncle,  nor  trust 
her  voice  with  a  reply. 

Our  hero  laughed^  but  so  openly,  and  with 
so  much  good  humour  as  not  to  give  offence. 
**  Indeed,  General,''  he  said,  "you  do  not  know 
how  hopeless  a  task  you  would  be  undertaking. 
I  would  much  rather  content  myself  with  seeing 
you  perform." 

'*  My  good  Sir,  you  are  extremely  polite.  I 
fdiall  dance  at  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies' 
ball  on  Wednesday  next ;  indeed  I  believe  I  am 
engaged  every  set  but  one.     Miss  Clara  For- 

£2 
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rester.  Madam,  may  I  have  the  honour  of  your 
hand  on  Wednesday  next  for  the  fifth  set  V 

The  offer  was  graciously  accepted ;  and,  after 
a  somewhat  superabundant  display  of  bows, 
both  to  Clara  and  her  companion,  the  happy, 
self-satisfied  little  General  disappeared. 

'*  Uncle  Hardinge/'  said  Clara,  in  a  solemn 
tone,  '^  how  many  fields  of  buttercups  is  that 
worth  ?  You  are  in  great  luck,  my  dear 
uncle,"  she  continued,  ''for  I  see  the  grand 
'show  of  the  day,  and  it  is  coming  this  way. 
Look  exactly  in  front  of  Beau  Nash's  statue, 
and  tell  me  what  do  you  see  ?' 

''I  see  a  fat  man,  struggling  through  the 
crowd.    What  does  he  teach  ?'' 

''  Nothing,'*  replied  Clara,  laughing.  "  But, 
my  dear  uncle,  look  with  better  attention,  and 
you  will  see  his  train." 

"  Are  all  those  ladies  who  follow  him  his 
daughters  ?" 

^^  No,"  replied  Clara,  '<  but  one  of  them  is  to 
be  his  wife  very  soon." 

'<And  pray,  Clara,  what  particular  good 
quality  obtains  him  the  honour  of  your  especial 
attention  ?*' 
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*'  He  haa  inrented  a  new  system  of  love- 
makings  my  dear  Uncle,  which  has  rendered 
him  the  delight  and  admiration^  not  of 
me  only,  but  of  every  body  in  Bath.  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  him  when  he  has  passed  by. 
But  he  has  stopped,  and  I  shall  have  time  for 
my  history.  That  very  fat  person  is  Mr.  Hans 
Krauchenberg,  the  great  Russian  merchant. 
He  has  several  tens  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pounds,  and  imports  innumerable  shiploads 
of  embryo  tallow  candles.  He  is  determined 
to  marry ;  and  his  friends  recommended  him 
to  stay  in  London,  and  advertise  in  the  usual 
business-like  way:  but  he  has  struck  out  a 
new  plan  of  his  own.  He  came  down  to  Bath,* 
took  a  splendid  house  in  the  Royal  Crescent, 
and  ordered  his  servants  to  tell  all  the  trades- 
people, when  they  left  their  cards,  that  their 
master  wanted  a  wife  :  the  same  as  you  do  when 
y<m  want  a  footman,  or  a  housemaid.  She 
was  to  be  handsome,  and  between  twenty-two 
and  thirty-two;  rank  and  fortune  not  required, 
and  to  give  two  respectable  references,  both  of 
them  householders.  So  the  servants  gave  it 
out  with  the  other  orders  ;  and  all  the  green- 
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grocers,  and  fishmongers,  and  bakers,  and 
butchers,  and  buttermen,  began  looking  out 
for  bim  at  once  ;  and  the  ladies  yon  see,  are 
some  of  the  candidates.  I  can  only  reckon  six 
or  seven  now;  but  in  the  evening  he  has  a 
great  many  more.** 

''  He  must  be  a  very  talented  man/'  said 
Hardinge,  **  if  he  can  mak^  love  to  so  many  at 


once." 


**  Oh  I  no,**  said  Qara,  '<he  does  not  make 
love.  He  only  takes  them  about  with  him,  to 
the  Rooms,  the  balls,  the  playhouse,  and  every- 
where, and  calls  it  studying  their  characters. 
He  keeps  a  regular  book,  a  ledger ;  and  writes 
in  it  all  they  do  every  day,  and  how  they  be- 
have, with  short  notes  of  their  more  remark- 
able speeches ;  and  be  has  told  them  that  he 
shall  make  his  selection  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
thia  month,  at  twelve  o'clock/' 

^*  You  really  wish  me  to  believe  all  this 
nonsense,"  said  Hardinge. 

'^  It  is  perfectly  true.  Uncle ;  and  nothing 
else  is  thought  of,  or  talked  of,  in  Bath.  Sir 
Edward  Forrester,  and  all  the  young  men 
bave, — or  at  least  pretend  to  have, — their  re- 
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galar  betdng-books,  and  their  favourites,  as 
diey  call  them :  and  they  lay  the  odds,  and  do 
everything  the  same  as  if  it  was  a  horse-race. 
Bot  he  has  turned,  and  is  coming  this  way. 
Be  attentive,  and  judge  for  yourself." 

The  exhibition  certainly  was  a  strange  one, 
and  our  hero  coloured  with  anger  as  he  looked 
upon  it.  Mr.  Krauchenberg  was  a  large, 
burly,  vulgar  man,  of  about  forty-five,  with  a 
red,  hot-looking  face ;  and  talked  bad  Englifth, 
in  a  loud  thick  voice.  He  walked  with  hie 
two  thumbs  thrust  into  the  arm-holes  of  hie 
waistcoat;  and  his  fair  suitors,  six  or  seven 
very  dressy  young  ladies,  followed  close  in  his 
wake.  The  one  next  to  him,  and  with  match- 
less bravery  she  always  contrived  to  force  her- 
self into  that  post  of  honour  and  to  retain  it, 
was  a  little,  dumpy,  fat,  broad-shouldered  girl. 
She  was  closely  followed  by  a  very  beautiful 
woman:  a  tall,  lai^,  overwhelming  blonde. 
These  two^  and  one  other,  a  stately,  thin, 
highly  rouged  woman,  walked  in  single  file ; 
the  others,  who  were  of  various  sizes  and  com- 
plexions, but  all  young,  and  all  well-looking, 
followed  arm-in-arm. 
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Every  now  and  then  the  rich  tallow-mer* 
chant  stopped,  and  his  train  stopped  also.  He 
then  walked  back  a  step  or  two,  addressed  a 
few  words  of  broken  English  to  one  or  other  of 
the  ladieSy  resumed  his  station  in  the  van,  and 
again  proceeded  onwards. 

He,  with  his  'following/ now  approached  the 
spot  where  Clara  and  her  uncle  were  standing. 
He  stopped  again,  again  walked  back  a  step 
or  two,  and  spoke  to  one  of  the  simpering 
ladies.  While  doing  so^  he  saw  Clara  For* 
rester,  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  lovely 
girl  in  the  room,  gazing  at  him  and  his  com- 
panions with  an  arch  look  of  fun,  and  totally 
forgetful  of  herself,  and  every  thing  else.  He 
stared  at  her  with  a  business-like,  steady  look, 
and  so  eagerly,  that  all  his  train  perceived  the 
sudden  impression  which  Clara's  beauty  had 
made  upon  him,  and  all  turned  pale,  except 
the  fearless  stumpy  little  woman,  and  the  tall 
thin  lady,  whose  complexion  was  guarded 
against  accidents.  The  bulky  Russian  paused 
to  consider  why  the  lovely  creature  whom  he 
beheld  should  not  be  added  to  his  train  of 
beauties ;  nay,  why  she  should  not  supersede 
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them  altogether ;  and  be  continued  to  scniti- 
nize  her  beautiful  form  and  features  so  long 
and  so  intensely,  that  our  hero  felt  half  in- 
clined to  knock  him  down.  At  last  Clara  per- 
ceived that  his  steady  gaze  was  fixed  upon  her- 
self, and  a  deep  blush  crimsoned  her  face,  her 
brow,  and  even  her  fair  neck.  It  lasted  but  a 
momenty  and  her  bright  eyes  flashed  with  such 
contempt  that,  dull-witted  as  poor  Mr.  Krau- 
chenberg  was,  it  daunted  him  at  once,  and  he 
passed  onwards,  somewhat  rapidly,  with  a  loud 
**  Hem,"  and  muttering  between  bis  teeth, 
"  Der  Teufel !  die  little  fury." 

It  was  not  without  a  little  confusion,  that 
Clara  now  looked  round  at  her  uncle,  to  see 
what  impression  this  singular  spectacle  bad 
made  upon  him.  At  first  he  was  too  indignant 
to  enjoy  the  comedy :  but  the  swa^ering, 
business-like  manner  of  the  man,  the  eagerness 
of  the  candidates,  and  the  vmdisguised  merri- 
ment of  the  surronnding  throng,  conquered  his 
anger ;  and  turning  to  Clara,  he  said,  in  a  tone 
of  enjoyment,  which  gave  her  great  delight ; 
*^  This  exhibition  certainly  has  merit ;  and  must 
be  seen  to  be  believed :  but  I  should  bare  liked 
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it  better  had  none  of  the  actors  been  English. 
But  Clara/'  continued  he,  as  the  bulky  mer- 
chant»  and  his  sinuous  *  following/  struggled 
onwards  through  the  crowd,  *'  are  we  not  throw- 
ing away  very  valuable  time  upon  strangers! 
You  must  have  many  intimate  and  dear  friends 
among  this  crowd ;  and,  when  it  is  too  late, 
you  will  regret  that  you  have  not  displayed 
their  follies  and  misfortunes.  We  have 
scarcely  forty  minutes  left,"  he  added,  looking 
at  his  watch, ''  and  some  of  those  dear  friends 
must  be  neglected." 

<*  I  see  the  danger,"  said  Clara  ;  *'  and  the 
best  remedy,  which  1  can  suggest,  is,  that  you 
should  come  here  to-morrow,  immediately  after 
break&st,  and  stay  the  whole  day." 

'*  Not  in  the  compromise,"  said  Hardinge : 
'*  Your  only  chance,  Clara,  is  to  adopt  a  more 
extended  philosophy.  You  must  generalize ; 
and  slaughter  your  friends  by  classes.*' 

"  Very  well/*  said  Clara,  "  I  will  do  so :  and 
I  will  begin  with  two  classes  at  once ;  the  old 
maids,  and  the  old  bachelors. — Not  such  old 
bachelors  as  you,  my  dear  Uncle,  but  real  true 
Fath-Pump*Room  old  bachelors :  and  I  will 
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leave  their  tight  shoes,  and  their  frolicsome 
movements  to  disguise  the  gout,  and  their  long 
compliments,  and  the  careful  manner  in  which 
they  show  their  false  teeth,  and  the  sly  oppor- 
tunities which  they  take  to  adjust  their  wigs ; — 
I  will  leave  all  this  alone  ; — and  all  the  rouge, 
and  ringlets,  and  the  simperings  of  the  old 
maids ;  and  will  restrict  myself  to  one  general, 
sublime,  grand,  moral  reflection — " 

**  Which  is,"  said  Hardinge,  **  aa  follows  ;— 
that  is  to  say — " 

*'The  reflection,"  said  Clara,  "is  so  grand, 
so  sublime,  that,  like  Pascal's,  it  will  bear  to 
be  expressed  in  the  most  familiar  terms.  It  is. 
Uncle,  that  nothing  delights  me  so  much,  no- 
thing does  me  so  much  good,  as  to  see  the  way 
in  which  the  two  classes,  similar  as  their  views, 
their  pursuits,  their  follies,  and  their  difficulties 
are,  despise  and  sneer  at  each  other. — ^And  all 
this  openly,  and  as  if  their  doing  so  added  to 
their  own  consequence. — How  they  dbun  each 
other,  when  they  ought  to  consider  themselves 
as  one  vast  family  of  forlorn  hopes ;  and  ought 
to  overflow  with  mutual  love  and  sympathy. — 
But,  my  dear  Uncle,  we  will  leave  them  all 
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alone  for  the  present ;  for  there  is  a  nice,  quiet, 
little  sight  coming  to  us  after  our  Russian 
fatigues." 

Clara  with  her  eye  directed  Hardinge's  at* 
tention  to  an  old  lady,  very  quietly  and 
genteelly  dressed  ;  and  whose  carriage  and  de- 
meanour, as  she  walked  deliberately  towards 
them,  showed  her  at  once  to  be  a  person  of 
condition. 

Hardinge  looked  somewhat  grave.  "  Clara/* 
said  he,  "  what  food  for  ridicule  can  you  find 
in  this  old  lady,  except  her  age,  and—" 

"  No,  Uncle,"  interrupted  Clara ;  ••  I  am  not 
quite  so  wicked  as  all  that.  Pray  do  not  con- 
demn me  too  soon." 

The  stately  dowager  approached,  and  entered 
into  conversation  with  a  lady,  who  stood  close 
to  them  ;  and  Hardinge  then  perceived  two  or 
three  handsome-looking  school-boys,  whose 
rosy  faces  were  set  off  by  their  open  shirt  collars 
spreading  over  their  shoulders,  and  whose 
sparkling  eyes,  and  fully  displayed  teeth, 
proved  that  they  anticipated  some  approaching 
fun. 

The  old  lady  was  greeted  very  respectfully  by 
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her  acquaintance  who,  after  the  usaal  health 
and  weather  speeches  had  been  gone  through, 
said  to  her ;  '<  How  are  yoar  little  favourites. 
Lady  Mortimer  ?    Are  they  with  you  V* 

'*  Yes  they  are,  Miss  Norrice  :  but  they  are 
very  far  from  well :  Phoebe  at  least ;  I  am  very 
much  alarmed  for  her  lungs." 

"  Phoebe?"  said  the  enquiring  friend. 

'<  Yes,  Phoebe/'  said  the  old  lady ; ''  I  shall 
take  her  to  my  friend.  Doctor  Harrington^  who 
understands  her  constitution*  and  he  will  tell 
me  the  worst  at  once/' 

The  repetition  of  her  name  roused  the 
young  lady  in  question ;  and  a  suppressed  bark 
was  heard. 

*'  Ah !  poor  thing ;"  said  Miss  Norrice, 
<•  that  is  her  bark.** 

*'  Bark!*' exclaimed  Lady  Mortimer;  ''Bark! 
I  wish  to  heaven  it  were  a  bark. — It  is  a  de- 
cided cough ;  a  consumptive  cough ;  and  nei- 
ther she  nor  I  have  had  any  rest  all  night.*' 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on,  the 
garments  of  the  old  lady,  on  one  side,  were 
strongly  agitated,  and  the  school-boys  drew 
closer  towards  her,  and  shewed    the    entire 
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ranges  of  their  white  teeth  with  a  still  broader 
grin.  In  another  moment  the  head  of  a  s.nall 
pug-d(^  thrust  itself  out  of  the.  old  lady's 
pocket-hole,  and  was  gradually  followed  by  two 
legs,  and  a  body  ;  and,  at  last,  after  a  struggle, 
the  animal  mass  rolled  out,  and  tumbled  down 
in  a  round  fat  heap  upon  the  floor. 

"  Dear  me !  she  is  out,"  cried  the  old  lady  ; 
and  she  stooped  down  to  pick  up  the  dog, 
which  lay  sprawling  on  its  back,  and  yelping. 

Another  barking  was  then  beard,  and  there 
was  another  commotion  in  the  garments,  and, 
from  the  opposite  pocket,  another  bead,  two 
other  legs,  and  another  body,  appeared,  and 
another  fat  little  heap  struggled  out,  and 
tumbled  yelping  on  the  floor ;  and  the  two, 
after  shaking  themselves,  and  looking  up  in 
defiance  at  their  mistress,  began  running  about 
among  the  legs  of  the  spectators. 

^<  Good  heavens !  what  am  I  to  do  ?  What 
am  I  to  do  ?**  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  in  an 
agony  of  alarm  ;  "  they  will  both  be  mashed 
under  foot  to  a  certainty.  Phoebe!  Dinah, 
Dinah,  Dinah  I  Phcebe !  My  dear  young 
gentlemen,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  catch  the 
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tvo  little  dogs?  but  pray  touch  them  very 
gently.  Cake !  cake !  Phoebe !  Dinah !  Dinah ! 
cake !"  cried  the  old  lady,  and  produced  a  large 
piece  of  cake  out  of  a  third  receptacle ;  '*  Oh, 
dear!  oh,  dear !  they  will  be  too  much  for  me! 
My  dear  young  gentlemen,  for  heaven's  sake, 
catch  them.'' 

The  boys  were  delighted  with  the  employ- 
ment, bat  took  great  care,  instead  of  catching 
the  little  porpoises,  to  drive  them  about  in 
every  direction,  being  aided  in  the  kind  office 
by  many  of  the  company,  who  enjoyed  the  old 
lady's  misery.  She,  poor  soul,  stood  wringing 
her  hands  with  redoubled  agony  as  she  per- 
ceived their  traitorous  malice. 

'*  Heaven  and  earth!  what  am  I  to  do? 
Miss  Norrice,  the  little  <  villains'  will  murder 
them.  Where  is  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies? 
Sir,"  she  continued,  turning  to  Hardinge,  '*  is 
it  to  be  endured,  that  in  a  city  like  Bath  a 
gentlewoman's  lap-dogs  should  be  treated  in 
this  manner,  and  one  of  them  an  invalid,  and 
not  a  creature  to  take  their  part  ?' 

Our  hero  beckoned  to  the  boys,  and  at  length 
they  brought  in  their  prizes* 
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^*  You  have  alarmed  me  very  much,  young 
gentlemen/'  said  Lady  Mortimer,  caressing 
the  two  little  sacks  of  fat ;  "  but,  thank  heaven, 
it  is  all  over  now,  so  I  am  very  much  obliged 
to  you ;  but  I  never  saw  dogs  caught  in  such  a 
way  in  my  life.  But  thank  you,  young  gentle- 
men ;  I  hope  you  did  it  all  for  the  best.  Now,  my 
dears,  I  will  put  them  in  again.  I  will  take 
Phoebe  first,  if  the  other  little  man  will  hold 
Dinah  very  gently.  Dear  me !  how  my  poor 
Phoebe  struggles!  This  dreadful  cold  has 
ruined  her  temper.  There,  she  is  in  now; 
that  is  a  blessing.  Dinah  I  Dinah !  good 
doggy!  good  little  doggy!  There,  she  is  in 
too.  Thank  you,  young  gentlemen.  They 
must  have  exercise,  Sir,"  she  added,  again  ad- 
dressing Hardinge,  *'  and  I  dare  not  let  them 
walk  about  in  this  east  wind." 

^  My  dear  Lady  Mortimer,"  said  her  friend, 
*'  I  thought  you  had  ribbons  to  secure  them  to 
your  pockets." 

"  I  dare  not.  Miss  Norrice.  I  dare  not.  I  did 
try  that,  and  Dinah  was  within  an  inch  of  being 
strangled.  She  turned  round  and  round  in  my 
pocket,  and  got  the  ribbon  so  tight  round  her 
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neck  that  she  could  not  cry  out ;  but  proTiden« 
tially  she  was  able  to  kick,  or  I  should  never 
haye  known  it,  and  her  dreadful  struggles 
against  my  leg  saved  her  life,  poor  dear  thing ! 
but  I  was  black  and  blue  for  a  fortnight.  Thank 
you,  yonng  gentlemen,  thank  yon.  Good 
morning.  Sir,  good  morning,  Miss  Norrice," 
and  the  old  lady  sailed  away,  with  her  hands 
upon  her  two  pocket-holes,  both  the  dogs  bark- 
ing and  struggling,  and  the  schoolboys  follow- 
ing, at  a  respectful  distance,  in  hopes  of  a 
fresh  outbreak. 

'*  What  an  intolerable  old  fool !"  said 
Hardii^e,  laughing.     *'  Who  is  she,  Clara?" 

"  My  dear,  charitable^minded  Uncle,"  said 
Clara,  "^  she  is  not  an  intolerable  old  fool,  as 
you  kindly  term  her.  She  is  a  woman  of 
sense  and  talent,  and  this  canine  madness  is 
her  only  weak  pmnt.  She  is  the  Lady  Morti- 
mer, whom  you  must  have  heard  of,  as  a  very 
learned  woman,  and  an  excellent  artist." 

^'  If  she  be  a  woman  of  talent,"  said 
Hardinge,  **  all  this  display  of  affection  for 
those  two  masses  of  ugliness, — I  will  not  call 
them    dogs, — is    merely    assumed  to    attract 
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notice)  and  that  she  may  be  talked  of.  Nine 
people  out  of  ten  labour  to  obtain  a  higher 
reputation  for  wisdom  than  they  really  deserve. 
The  tenth,  and  perhaps  the  cleverest  of  them 
all,  labours  still  more  severely  to  make  every 
one  tbink  him  more  foolish  and  more  absurd 
than  he  really  is ;  and  this  love  of  singularityi, 
this  passion  for  notoriety,  even  on  points  which 
we  know  must  bring  down  ridicule  upon  us,  is 
one  of  the  many  slight  shades  of  madness,  from 
some  one  or  other  of  which  how  few  of  us  are 
free  r 

**  And  my  shade  of  madness,"  said  Clara,  '^  is 
evinced,  I  suppose,  in  my  anxiety  to  show  off 
to  you,  my  ungrateful  Uncle,  the  pleasing 
little  shades  of  other  people.  But  I  have  been 
thinking  whether  I  should  not  be  acting  pru- 
dently to  end  with  these  puppy  dogs.  They 
are  such  a  pretty  concluding  farce.  Yies, 
Uncle,  I  am  satisfied,  and  I  give  you  up  all  the 
remainder  of  my  two  hours." 

''  You  are  wise,  Clara.  You  cannot  improve 
upon  the  two  last  exhibitionsi  and  you  will  do 
wdl  to  leave  this  *  Theatre  of  your  Olories/  as 
you  term  it,  in  the  full  tide  of  your  success.'' 
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As  they  left  the  Pamp-room,  and  proceeded 
homewards,  they  were  met  by  Sir  Edward  For- 
rester, leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  inseparable 
companion,  Tarleton.  The  greetings  between 
the  young  baronet  and  Hardinge  were  brief  and 
formal.  A  cold  inquiry,  of  how  long  he  in- 
tended to  remain  at  Bath,  was  as  coldly  an- 
swered ;  and  they  parted,  not  however  without 
his  having  scanned,  with  an  acute  Ic^al  glance, 
the  handsome  but  care-worn  features  of  Philip 
Tarleton,  whom  Clara  had  ilitroduced  in  due 
form,  and  whose  tone  and  manner  of  expressing 
himself,  even  in  the  few  sentences  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  her,  impressed  him  with  the  opinion 
that  he  was  an  intelligent  and  gentlemanly 
man. 

After  dinner  the  adventures  of  the  morning 
were  recounted  with  great  glee  by  Clara  to  her 
mother  and  Caroline;  and  Hardinge  did  not 
attempt  to  conceal  how  much  he  had  been 
amused. 

•*  My  dear  brother,"  said  Mrs.  Forrester, 
**your  applause  and  your  support  will  quite 
destroy  the  little  discretion  which  this  giddy 
girl  at  present  has.  I  had  hoped  that  you  would 

VOL.    I.  F 
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have  lectured  her  well,  and  that  &be  would 
come  home  tamed  down  a  little." 

Hardinge  laughed.  '*  To  speak  honestly/' 
said  he,  ^'  the  gipsey  has  given  me  such  a 
moming^s  amusement  that  I  have  not  the  heart 
to  scold  her.  Besides,  I  somewhat  doubt 
whether  there  be  in  reality  much  malice  about 
her, — malice,  properly  so  called.  But,  remem* 
her,  Clara,  how  narrow  a  line  separates  ridicule 
from  malignity.'* 

'*  I  will  be  very,  very,  prudent,**  said  Clara ; 
''  but,  my  dear  uncle,  I  have  seen  you  twenty 
times  since  you  came  home,  laughing  at  my 
three  sights,  and  it  has  done  my  heart  good. 
Is  there  any  wickedness  in  that?' 

''  Yes,"  said  Hardinge,  ^^  that  worst  feeling 
of  all,  the  delight  of  making  others  as  evil- 
minded  as  yourself.  But  come,  lasses,  let  us 
quit  these  important  matters,  and  unbend  our 
minds  with  a  little  political  economy,  or  meta- 
physics.   Caroline,  you  shall  read  to  us." 

She  did  so ;  and  the  evening  concluded  with 
an  hour  or  two's  animated  discourse  upon  their 
favourite  books. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

The  three  allotted  days  passed  pleasantly 

and  rapidly.    They  afforded  Hardinge  ample 

opportunity  to  study  the  characters  of  his  two 

nieces.  He  found  much  to  admire  and  love  in 
both   of  them.     Both  possessed  considerable 

powers  of  mind  and  clearness  of  judgment, 
tempered,  in  Caroline,  with  a  not  unpleasing 
shade  of  melancholy,  natural  to  her  feeble 
health ;  and  in  Clara,  enlivened  and  brought 
out  by  all  the  vivid  animation  of  health  and 
youth.  He  saw  the  strong  bias  of  her  mind 
towards  ridicule  and  satire ;  but  he  knew  that 
her  heart  was  kind  and  generour,  and  he  felt 
assured  that  a  little  more  experience  would 
sober  down  this  dangerous  propensity. 

He  did  not  omit  to  give  some  words  of  cau- 
tion to  his  sister  with  regard  to  Mr.  Tarleton ; 
and  the  prudent  mother  promised  not  to  forget 
them,  although  she  assured  him  that  the  young 
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man  had  not  obtained  any  interest  in  Clara's 
heart,  and  that  from  the  tone  in  which  he  was 
received  in  society,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  been  introduced  to  them  by  her  nephew, 
she  could  not  doubt  his  full  title  to  be  admitted 
as  their  visitor. 

Hardinge*s  invitation  to  his  sister,  to  make 
East  Leighton  her  home,  was  not  renewed,  as 
she  had  convinced  him  how  important  it  was  that 
Caroline  should  not  for  the  present  leave  Bath ; 
but  it  was  arranged  that  in  the  autumn  Clara 
should  be  his  guest  at  the  Manor-house. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  the  three  days 
passed  over  without  Mrs.  Forrester  having 
sought  and  obtained  sundry  grave  conferences 
with  Judge  Hannah,  whose  opinion  she  held  in 
great  veneration.  All  her  domestic  cares,  all 
the  details  of  her  poor  invalid's  health  were 
submitted  to  her  advice.  But,  beyond  this, 
Mrs.  Forrester,  with  a  very  pardonable  cu- 
riosity, was  anxious  to  obtain  the  Judge's  pri- 
vate opinion  on  the  important  step  which  her 
master  bad  now  taken.  This,  however,  was  a 
subject,  on  which  the  old  lady  was  by  no  means 
inclined  to  enlarge,  and  although  Mrs.  Forres- 
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ter  dwelt  eloquently  upon  the  surprise  and 
r^;ret  she  had  felt  when  the  news  first 
reached  her^— -on  the  expectations  she  had 
formed  of  her  brother's  success  in  life, — on  her 
doubts  whether  the  change  would  conduce  to 
his  happiness,  and  such  other  leading  matters, 
she  could  not  bring  the  old  housekeeper  to  a 
declaration  of  her  own  opinion.. 

The  fact  was,  that  although  Mrs.  Hannah 
considered  henielf  fully  authorized  to  scold  and 
find  fault  with  her  master,  when  she  pleased,^ 
and  it  was  a  privilege  she  greatly  valued, — yet 
she  had  no  idea  that  any  other  person  possessed 
.the  same  right ;  nor  could  any  one  attempt  to 
exercise  it  without  her  being  ready  at  once  to 
do  batde  in  his  defence.  She  now  met  Mrs. 
Forrester's  very  moderately  expressed  censure 
by  saying,  ^*  Lor',  Ma'am  !  ray  master  is  no 
child.  He  knows  what  is  best  for  him,  better 
than  any  one  else  can  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  if 
you  had  seen  him  come  in  from  court  tired  and 
worn  out,  as  I  have  done,  you  would  not  wish 
he  should  go  on  plaguing  himself  with  what  he 
does  not  like.'" 

*'  Certainly  not,  my  dear  Mrs.  Wheatley  ; 
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but  bow  will  my  brother,  after  the  active  life  he 
has  led,  be  ever  able  to  occupy  his  time  in  a 
country  village?" — ^matrimonial  fears  were 
perhaps  passing  through  the  good  lady's  mind  ; 
''  he  never  will  know  what  to  do  with  himself/' 

''Eh  dear!  Ma'am;  yes  he  will.  He  will 
have  bis  books,  his  Oreek  and  Latin.  Why, 
often  and  often,  when  he  has  been  working 
hard  all  day,  he  would  sit  down  over  his  col- 
lege books,  and  not  leave  them  till  two  or 
three  in  the  morning,  and  a  bad  thing  it  was 
for  him.  Oh  !  yes,  Ma'am  ;  he  will  be  able 
to  fill  up  his  time.  He  is  not  one  of  those 
empty-headed  bodies,  who  are  obliged  to  get 
other  people  to  amuse  them." 

''  Well,  my  dear  Hannah,  I  have  a  great 
opinion  of  your  judgment,  and  I  know  that 
you  have  my  brother's  real  happiness  at  heart. 
I  am,  therefore,  very  glad  to  find  that  you  ap- 
prove his  having  left  the  bar." 

Hannah  winced ;  but  she  was  too  loyal  to  give 
way,  although  her  vanity  had  been  propitiated, 
and,  what  touched  her  nearer,  although  her 
judgment  might  be  in  danger.  She  answered 
gallantly,  ''  Yes,  Ma'am,  I  do  approve  it.     I 
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approve  every  gentleman  who  is  as  good  and 
as  sensible  as  my  master  is,  doing  what  he  feels 
will  make  him  happy  and  contented  ;  and  my 
master  mast  be  happy  everywhere.  He  has 
happiness  in  himself;  and  with  his  kind  good 
heart,  and  all  his  knowledge,  he  will  be  a 
blessing  to  all  the  people,  rich  and  poor,  who 
come  near  him.  Why  should  he  go  toiling 
after  money,  which  he  does  not  care  for  ?' 

*^  She  is  a  good,  nice  lady,"  said  Hannah  to 
herself,  as  the  conversation  ended ;  '*  but  I 
won't  give  up  my  master  for  her»  or  the  Queen 
of  England  either." 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  appointed  day,  our 
hero  took  his  departure  for  East  Leighton,  and 
as  there  was  no  public  conveyance  from  Bath 
to  that  place,  he  was  constrained  to  travel  post. 
His  gentility,  however,  was  not  of  that  class 
which  feared  the  degradation  of  travelling  in 
the  same  carriage  with  a  valued  servant ;  and 
accordingly  he  packed  Mrs.  Hannah,  her  band- 
boxes, and  her  various  nondescript  but  invalu- 
able parcels,  in  a  post-chaise,  and,  all  kind 
leave-takings  being  concluded,  good-humour* 
ediy  wedged  himself  into  the  somewhat  narrow 
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space  which  remained  unoccupied.  Nor  did 
he  deem  it  a  necessary  point  of  dignity  that 
the  journey  should  be  performed  in  stately 
silence.  On  the  contrary,  he  encouraged  the 
old  lady  to  talk,  and  was  greatly  amused  by 
her  quaint  observations  on  all  she  had  heard 
and  seen.  It  was  her  first  visit  to  Bath,  and 
her  good-natured  friend  Clara  had  devoted 
many  hours  to  shewing  her  the  lions  of  the 
place.  But  the  subject  uppermost  in  her 
thoughts,  and  the  one  on  which  she  could 
never  dwell  sufficiently,  was  the  beauty  and 
the  goodness  of  *  our  Miss  Clara,'  who,  she 
declared,  looked  like  a  young  duchess,  and 
ought  to  be  one,  or  at  the  very  least  a  countess; 
for  there  was  not  a  lord  in  England  who  might 
not  be  proud  of  such  a  wife.  '<  And  then  dear 
Miss  Caroline,  Sir,"  she  continued,  *'  if  there 
can  be  an  angel  on  earth  she  is  one ;  and  so 
sweet-tempered,  and  so  resigned,  and  her  eye 
looks  so  bright,  that  I  can  never  believe  she 
won't  get  over  it  after  all.  To  look  at  her 
poor,  dear,  smiling  face,  must  put  good 
thoughts  into  every  one.  Its  like  looking  at 
something  come  down  from  heaven." 
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*'  Dear  girl,"  said  Hardinge,  "  it  is,  indeed, 
melancholy  to  see  one  so  young»  and  so  beau* 
tiful,  shut  out  from  all  the  pleasures  of  youth." 

'*  Yes,  Sir,"  said  Hannah,  '*  but  in  my  be- 
lief, it  is  the  mothers  that  feel  these  things 
most ;  the  poor  dear  children  soon  get  to  con- 
sider their  calamity  as  a  part  of  themselves, 
and  almost  forget  it.  But  the  mother  never 
does.  Many  and  many  a  time  I  saw  Mrs. 
Forrester,  dear  lady,  looking  from  the  one  to 
the  other ;  and  I  know  she  was  asking  herself 
why  she  had  not  two  children  like  Miss  Clara. 
I  wish,''  continued  the  old  woman,  wiping  her 
eyes,  and  looking  sternly,  **  I  only  wish  1 
could  get  my  hands  for  one  five  minutes  on  the 
lazy  minx  who  let  her  fall.  But,  eh  dear !  we 
ought  to  think  that  every  thing  is  for  the  best 
in  this  world ;  and  a  good  lady  Mrs.  Forrester 
is,  and  dearly  does  she  love  Miss  Caroline.'' 

"  Well,  Hannah/'  said  Hardinge,  not  un- 
willing to  change  the  subject,  '*  I  find,  from 
my  sister,  that  she  has  been  attacking  you 
about  my  misdoings.  She  thinks  that  these 
arrangements  are  more  than  half  your  fault. 

p  2 
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But  you  would  not  turn  king's  evidence*  She 
could  make  nothing  of  you." 

^^  Why,  Sir,  what  I  think  is,  that  we  ought 
to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  matter.  But  I  did 
not  say  a  word  that  was  not  truth.  I  only  told 
her  that  you  had  a  right  to  please  yourself.  I 
never  told  her  that  you  had  done  what  pleased 
me.  But,  Lord  love  me!  what  matters 
whether  I  am  pleased  or  not." 

"  At  all  events,  Hannah,  you  will  like  better 
to  live  at  East  Leighton  than  at  Bath  ?' 

'^  Live  at  Bath,  Sir!  I  would  sooner  live  in 
a  wilderness.  Of  course,  Mrs.  Forrester  must 
live  there,  for  dear  Miss  Caroline's  sake ;  but 
how  people,  who  have  the  blessing  of  health, 
can  shut  themselves  up  among  all  those  stone 
houses,  is  more  than  I  can  understand.  It 
makes  me  melancholy  to  see  so  many  sick 
folks  all  heaped  together ;  and  it  is  enough  to 
provoke  one  to  see  the  idle  lives  that  all  the 
others  lead.  The  young  ones  think  of  nothing 
but  flirting,  and  dancing,  and  finery  ;  and  the 
old  ones  go  on  playing  and  gaming,  and 
cheating  faster  and  faster  the  older  they  get." 

Hardinge  laughed : — '*  Fashionable  life,  my 
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good  Hannah  r  he  replied.  "With  the  gay 
crowd  at  Bath  all  you  object  to  i»  the  very 
basiness  of  their  lives :  they  are  all  labouring 
in  their  vocation." 

**  More's  the  pity,  Sir ;  and  more's  the 
shame  too,  when  one  sees  how  many  parsons 
there  are  bustling  about  among  them.  I  don't 
so  much  object  to  a  shovel  hat,  in  its  proper 
place ;  but  I  do  think  they  look  very  queer, 
bobbing  in  and  out  of  Pump-rooms,  and  card- 
rooms^  and  pastry-cooks'  shops,  and  such  like 
idle  places." 

The  fact  was,  that  nothing  which  Judge 
Hannah  had  seen  in  her  rambles,  had  scanda- 
lized her  so  much  as  the  troops  of  clergymen, 

« 

who  in  those  days,  far  more  numerously  than 
at  present,  were  congregated  together  at  Bath. 
Now  indeed  the  class  chiefly  consists  of  the 
Protestant  incumbents  of  Popish  parishes  in 
Ireland ;  who,  poor  gentlemen,  having  very 
little  to  do  at  home,  find  they  can  occupy  their 
time  as  usefully,  and  far  more  agreeably,  at  a 
watering  place. 

"  I  never  can  make  out,  Sir,"  said  Hannah, 
"  why  the  Rectors  and  Deans  need  be  such  cruel 
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sufferers  with  the  gout.  Why  dont  they  live 
in  their  own  parishes,  and  get  up  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  moming*  and  visit  the  sick  and  the 
poor  ?  It  would  soon  cure  their  gout,  far  better 
than  sitting  up  till  two  or  three  o'clock,  dabbling 
out  their  bits  of  cards." 

^<  You  must  not  forget,  Hannah,"  said  Hard- 
inge,  '^  that  the  drones  are  brought  altogether ; 
and, .  therefore,  do  certainly  make  rather  a 
blackish  show.  But  they  are  a  very,  very  small 
proportion  of  the  entire  class.  Where  there  is 
one  idle  clergyman,  there  are  twenty  useful  and 
zealous  ones." 

<<  And  then.  Sir,"  said  Hannah,  <<  the  little 
bits  of  officers,  strutting  about,  and  making 
love  all  day  long  to  the  ladies  ;  and,  Lord  bless 
you,  Sir !  some  of  them  old  enough  to  be  their 
mothers.  How  are  they  ever  to  learn  to  fight, 
if  they  stay  here  drinking  the  Bath  waters?" 

Hardinge  laughed  ;  ^^  I  do  not  know,  Han- 
nah, what  you  would  have  said,  had  you  been 
here  some  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago.  The 
youths,  you  noticed,  are  veterans  to  many, 
whom  in  those  days  I  have  myself  seen  in  the 
very  same  place,  children  in  full  regimentals, 
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Biz,  seven,  and  eight  years  old ;  walking  with 
their  nursery-maids ;  and  going  with  their  little 
sisters,  to  young  ladies'  boarding  schools,  to 
learn  dancing.'' 

<^  But  Lor*  Sir !  were  they  real  officers  or  only 
dressed  up  ?" 

*'  Real  officers,  Hannah ;  as  real,  at  least, 
as  the  King's  pay  and  the  King's  commission 
could  make  them.  Now,  however,  thanks  to 
our  good  Duke,  these  frauds  and  absurdities  no 
longer  exist." 

Hardinge  well  remembered  the  story,  al- 
though he  did  not  deem  it  quite  decorous  to  relate 
it,  which  was  told,  and  believed  at  the  time,  of 

the  Countess  of  M .     That  lady's  interest 

had  obtained  for  her  eldest  son  a  commission, 
when  he  was  nine  months  old ;  and  she  was 
resolved  that  he  should  at  once  be  put  into  full 
uniform.  But  the  wet  nurse  was  restive:  said 
she  never  had  suckled  a  Captain  of  Dragoons 
in  regimentals,  nor  ever  would  unless  they 
doubled  her  wages;  and,  even  then,  how  did 
she  know  that  the  Captain  might  not  do  her 
a  mischief  with  his  sword.  The  double  pay 
was  allowed ;  and  the  last  objection  was  also 
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removed  by  an  ingenioas  jeweller  in  the  town, 
who  Bubstitated  a  coral  for  the  blade  of  the 
weapon. 

The  evening  was  closing  in,  as  they  drove  up 
the  short  avenae  of  elms,  which  stood  between 
the  road  and  the  old  Manor-house.  Hannah 
groaned,  as  she  perceived  how  things  were 
changed  for  the  worse  ;  and  how  the  comfort- 
able-looking gentleman's  house,  which  she  re- 
membered in  her  earlier  days,  had  sunk  down 
into  a  rambling,  ill-conditioned  farm-house, 
surrounded  by  pigs,  turkeys,  broken  down  carts, 
ploughs,  hen-coops,  and  all  the  unpicturesque 
details  of  a  straw-yard. 

Through  sundry  of  these  obstacles,  which 
were  crowded  up  round  the  entrance  door,  our 
old  housekeeper  had  to  pick  her  uneasy  way ; 
her  huge  limbs  cramped  by  sitting  in  the  post- 
chaise  ;  and  her  arms  burdened  with  packages 
of  especial  value,  which  no  human  power  could 
induce  her  to  trust  out  of  her  own  sight. 

She  renewed  her  groans  as  she  entered  the 
stone  hall,  now  converted  into  the  farmer's 
kitchen ;  and  was  evidently  getting  terribly  out 
of  temper : — doubted  the  possibility  of  Chris- 
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tians  living  in  such  a  place ;  —apostrophized,  in 
terms  of  much  a£Pection,  her  own  domain  in 
Lincoln's  Inn ;  and  bounced  out  of  one  room 
into  another,  in  a  state  of  great  affliction ;  the 
former's  children  standing  still,  with  their  hands 
behind  their  backs,  gazing  up  at  her,  with  looks 
of  vast  alarm  and  amazement.  Every  thing 
was  found  fault  with ;  '  so  different  from  what 
it  had  been  in  her  time' ;  and  sundry  observa- 
tions made  as  to  the  then  possibility  of  dining  off 
the  floors,  seeing  oneself  in  the  tables ;'  &c.  &c. 
Hardinge  knew  that  it  was  only  a  summer- 
storm,  and  would  soon  blow  over  ;  and  wisely 
sought  refuge  in  the  grounds.  At  the  back  of 
the  house,  things  were  not  quite  in  so  rough  a 
state.  Here,  and  at  the  western  end  of  the 
bailding,  his  own  rooms  were  situated,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  pros- 
pect which  they  commanded.  Opposite,  and 
separated  only  by  a  few  fine  old  trees,  rose  the 
bold  open  down  of  the  hill  side ;  whilst  towards 
the  west,  the  fields  gently  descended  into  a 
boundless  extent  of  rich  meadows. — ^The  sky 
was  still  glowing  with  the  reflection  of  a  bril- 
liant sun-set :  and  our  hero  enjoyed  intensely  all 
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the  beauty  of  the  scene ;  and  rejoiced  that  he 
had  abandoned  for  it  the  smoke,  the  bustle,  and 
noise  of  London. 

The  ample  lawn  on  this  side  of  the  house, 
now  converted  into  a  field,  but  which  Hardinge 
intended  should  resume  its  former  state,  exten- 
ded on  the  right  hand  to  the  rustic  palings 
which  enclosed  the  church-yard  :  —  and  the 
Church  with  its  fine  old  tower,  and  the  rich 
ivy  climbing  up  its  sides,  formed  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  features  of  the  view. 

The  house  itself  was  not  without  some  preten- 
sions to  beauty.  It  had  its  bay-windows,  and 
its  battlements ;  and  four  turrets  had  once 
graced  its  corners ;  but  of  these  two  had  long 
been  taken  down,  and  one  of  those  which  re- 
mained  was  converted  into  a  dove-cote. 

In  a  short  half  hour,  and  while  Hardinge 
was  still  deliberating  on  his  out-of-door  im- 
provements, the  old  housekeeper  came  creep- 
ing out ;  and,  in  her  most  respectful  tone,  told 
her  master  that  his  tea  was  prepared,  and  ready 
for  him.  The  tempest  of  her  sorrow  had  been 
much  appeased  by  finding,  on  a  more  minute 
inspection,  how  much  pains  had  been  taken 
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to  make  the  apartments  comfortable,  and  by 
learning  from  Mrs.  Humphries  the  directions 
Hardinge  had  given  regarding  herself  indi- 
vidually. The  still-room,  which  in  her  early 
days  she  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  as 
a  place  of  especial  dignity,  was  now  to  be 
her  own  sitting-room.  This,  more  than  any 
thing  else,  had  propitiated  the  old  lady ;  and 
she  assured  her  master,  while  she  busied 
herself  in  arranging  his  tea  table,  that  it 
uronld  do  her  heart  good  to  sit  there;  and 
that  she  would  rather  watch  the  sheep,  feeding 
on  the  hill-side,  than  see  all  the  fine  carriages 
and  people  in  London,  or  Bath  either. 

Hardinge  enjoyed  his  repast  greatly,  and 
felt  that  the  brown  bread,  the  new-churned 
butter,  and  the  cream,  would  go  far  to  enable 
him  to  redeem  the  pledge  of  country  luxuries 
which  he  had  given  to  his  friend  Drummond. 

Before  long  he  again  nought  the  open  air. 
He  walked  briskly  backwards  and  forwards, 
his  cheerful  mind  filled  with  plans  of  improve- 
ments and  occupation;  and  rejoicing  at  the 
freedom  which  he  now  felt  from  all  the  care» 
and  agitations  of  life.  But  by  degrees  the 
light  faded  away,  and  his  thoughts  changed 
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their  hue  also.  His  step  became  more  and 
more  slow;  and  at  length^almost  unconsciously, 
he  stood  still,  with  his  arms  folded,  and  leant 
against  the  church-yard  gate. 

Other  thoughts  came  thick  upon  him,  and 
they  came  unbidden  and  unwelcome.  His 
early  successes,  his  proud  hopes,  the  encou- 
raging praise  of  his  friends,  the  wealth  and 
high  station^  which  had  been  almost  within  his 
grasp ;  these  all  crowded  upon  his  memory, 
and  he  felt  that  they  were  all  sunk  and  lost ; 
and  that  a  life  of  loitering  ease,  but  just  re- 
moved from  poverty,  was  all  that  he  had  ob- 
tained in  their  stead. 

Our  regrets  are  never  so  poignant,  nor  so 
bitter,  as  when  we  are  forced  to  admit  that 
their  cause  has  been  with  ourselves  alone ;  and 
our  hero  would,  in  half  an  hour's  time,  have 
become  very  sufficiently  miserable,  had  not 
Judge  Hannah  come  to  his  relief.  She  had  wit- 
nessed her  master's  movements,  had  noted  his 
step  becoming  slower  and  slower  by  degrees, 
and  guessed  very  nearly  all  that  was  passing 
in  his  mind.  She  wrapped  her  apron  over  her 
cap,  and  sallied  out  to  rescue  him  from  him- 
self; muttering,  as  she  approached  him,  '^  The 
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first  day  is  the  sharpest.  He  will  never  feel  it 
so  again."  In  her  gentlest  accents^  she  reminded 
him  how  late  it  was  getting,  and  how  heavily 
the  dew  was  falling.  He  shook  off  his  reverie, 
and  said,  as  he  obeyed  her  summons,  <*  What, 
my  good  Hannah  !  you  are  beginning  your  old 
story  of  late  hours  again ;  but  recollect  there  is 
no  consultation  fixed  for  eight  o'clock  to* 
morrow," 

Just  as  he  entered  the  house,  the  church 
bells  broke  out  into  a  merry  peal,  in  honour  of 
*  the  Squire's'  arrival*  He  was  startled  at  the 
sound,  and  felt  chilled  by  its  discordance  with 
all  the  thoughts  that  occupied  his  mind  ;  but 
the  buoyant  spirit  of  the  man  soon  got  the 
ascendancy,  and  kept  it.  He  retired  to  his 
couch  in  good  spirits,  and  sank  into  tranquil 
sleep,  the  bells  of  the  church  still  sounding  in 
his  ear ;  and  becoming,  as  they  blended  them- 
selves with  his  dreams,  now  the  silvery  chimes 
of  Magdalen  Tower,  now  the  heavy  clanging 
blow  of  the  '  Great  Tom'  of  Christ  Church  ; 
sounds  too  well  known  in  early  days  ever  to  be 
for^fotten. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

We  have  deserted  our  fair  friend,  Miss 
Chamberlayne,  for  an  entire  month ;  and  one 
during  which  her  too  sensitive  mind  had  been 
sadly  tossed  about  by  hopes  and  fears. 

The  transactions  of  that  eventful  morning, 
which  had  opened  out  to  her  a  new  field  of 
action,  and  new  plans  of  conquest,  have  been 
detailed  ;  but  the  evening  of  that  day  was  not 
idly  spent.  She  felt,  to  use  her  own  expressive 
language  as,  her  dinner  being  ended,  she  soli- 
loquised in  pensive  contemplation,  *^  that  the 
destiny  of  her  affections  might  turn  on  the 
pivot  of  a  single  post"  Seating  herself,  there- 
fore, at  her  writing-desk,  with  a  cup  of  extra 
strong  coffee  on  one  side  of  it,  and  her  much- 
used  Entick's  Dictionary  on  the  other,  with 
anxious  and  deliberate  caution,  she  endited  the 
following  epistle  to  her  friend,  Mrs.  Dobson,  at 
Prospect  House,  Cheltenham : — 
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*'  Mt  vbrt  dbar  Anna, 

'*  How  can  I  express  to  you,  my  dearest  friend^ 
without  expatiating,  the  delight  which  your 
last  thrice  welcome  letter  instilled  into  my 
feelings  ?  You  will  then  emigrate  yourself  to 
our  secluded  solitudes !  may  I  not  add,  to  our 
umbrageous  shades  1  and  we  shall  again  parti* 
cipate  those  days  of  youth  and  innocence, 
which  I  had  feared,  alas  I  were  gone  for  ever. 

''  But  oh !  my  beloved  friend,  I  still  fear  that 
difficulties  may  oppose  insunnountable  barriers 
to  my  fondest,  my  most  interior  wishes. 

'^  I  will  not,  for  any  gratification  of  self-satis- 
faction, incur  the  remotest  certainty  of  distres- 
sing my  friend.  All  my  difficulties,  all  my 
unexpected  disappointments,  on  your  behalf 
shall  be  divulged ;  and,  even  if  I  lose  in  anti- 
cipation the  delight  of  your  social  society,  you 
shall  never  say  that  your  attached  Isabella  has 
deceived  her  confiding  friend. 

**  Morning,  noon,  and  night  have  I  been  at 
Mr.  Irvine's :  but  the  more  pains  I  take  the 
less  he  seems  to  do.  1  thought,  as  I  told  you 
last  Wednesday,  that  he  would  have  hired  a 
coach-house  and  stables  for  you ;  and  I  told 
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bim  that  if  he  would,  I  was  sure  you  would 
make  up  the  rent  to  four  pounds  a  week,  but 
he  will  have  guineas ;  and  he  says  that  if  the 
hay-loft  is  papered  for  your  men  servants,  you 
must  pay  for  it  yourself.  The  man  is  quite  an 
unreasonable  brute  ;  and  I  told  him  that  I 
should  serve  him  right  if  I  recommended  you 
to  wait  till  the  autumn,  when  you  can  have  the 
Orove- house,  one  of  the  sweetest  and  loveliest 
retirements  in  the  parish.  And,  indeed,  my 
dearest  friend,  I  do  think  that  it  would  be 
more  conducive  to  our  reciprocal  happiness  if 
you  would  procrastinate  your  visit ;  for  if,  as 
is  very  likely  indeed,  my  brother,  the  Greneral, 
insists  upon  my  going  into  Devonshire  with 
him  next  month,  your  coming  now  would  frus- 
trate our  premeditated  meeting,  and  convert 
our  wished-for  intercourse  into  delusive  hope. 
^<  There  is  no  comparison  between  Hill-side 
Cottage  and  Grove-house.  Grove-house  is  ex- 
actly suited  for  a  genteel  family,  with  every 
convenience  ;  and  I  should  never  forgive  myself 
if  you  were  to  come  to  the  other  place  and  not 
like  it ;  and  I  am  sure  you  could  not  be  comfort- 
able there;  and  I  am  quite  subdued  when  I  reca- 
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pitulate  through  my  memory  the  too  fallacious 
descriptions,  which  that  enthusiasm  of  friend- 
ship which  you  but  too  well  know  is  charac- 
teristic of  my  mind,  induced  me  to  bestow  on 
Mr.  Irvine's  cottage,  for  I  am  sure  it  will 
never  hold  all  your  servants,  not  to  allude  to 
other  improprieties  which  you  can  divine. 

"  Let  me,  my  dearest  Anna,  immediately  hear 
from  you ;  and,  although  I  cannot  surmount 
my  own  selfishness  so  elaborately  as  to  say  that 
I  hope  you  will  determine  to  take  Grove-house, 
because  I  still  fondly  anticipate  the  hope  that 
you  will  try,  if  possible,  to  manage  at  the  little 
cottage  ;  yet  my  conscience  would  condemn  my 
pen,  did  it  not  repeat  that,  at  the  latter  end  of 
autumn.  Grove-house  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful places  in  the  whole  country. 

*^  Write  instantly,  my  dearest  Anna,  and  reci- 
procate your  wishes  ;  and  if  you  determine  on 
Grove-house  I  will  immediately  settle  with  Mr. 
Harford.  I  know  it  will  be  vacant^  at  the  very 
farthest,  by  the  beginning  of  October,  the  very 
time  when  we  are  most  embellished  with  rural 
beauties. 
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'^  Need  I  add  that  your  commands  shall  be 
in  explicit  accordance  with  my  exertions  ? 
«  Ever,  my  dearest  friend, 

<^  Your  devoted  and  attached, 

^*  Isabella  Chambbrlatnb. 

'<  Eglantine  Bower." 

The  labour  which  had  been  bestowed  upon 
this  frank  and  candid  epistle,  well  deserved 
that  it  should  be  handed  to  the  fair  widow,  on 
a  silver  salver,  by  a  tall,  powdered  footman  in 
gorgeous  livery. 

Mrs.  Dobson  was  reposing  after  the  fatigues 
of  a  somewhat  too  elaborate  breakfast,  her 
short  an^  redundant  figure  set  off  by  a  showy 
morning  dress,  in  which  nearly  all  the  divisions 
of  the  rainbow  were  introduced.  Her  face  was 
good-humoured,  and  would  have  been  hand- 
some, had  there  not  been  somewhat  of  bold- 
ness and  vulgarity  in  its  expression. 

She  took  the  letter,  and  knowing  well  the 
writing,  began  to  peruse  it  with  little  interest ; 
but  the  total  difference  between  it  and  the  pre- 
ceding efforts  of  the  fair  spinster's  pen,  soon 
roused  her  attention.  She  read  it,  and  re-read 
it ;  and  although  she  felt  entirely  at  a  loss  to 
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divine  what  her  '  devoted  and  attached 
Isabella'  did  really  mean,  she  was  quite  con- 
vinced that  she  did  not  mean  what  she  said ; 
and,  above  all,  she  was  certain  that,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  she  wished  to  keep  her  away 
from  East  Leigh  ton. 

Woman-like — ^we  trust  the  words  may  be 
pardoned — she  at  once  determined  to  go  there; 
and,  although  on  ordinary  occasions  Mrs.  Dob- 
son  was  somewhat  slow  as  a  pen*woman,  the 
following  answer  was  produced  in  a  very  few 
minutes. 

^*  My  Dear  Isabella, 

<<You  are  very  kind  indeed,  to  take  so  much 
trouble  about  me,  and  I  am  very  much  obliged 
to  you*  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  take 
Hill-side  Cottage,  which  I  am  sure  I  shall  like. 

**  Pray  engage  it  for  me  from  to-morrow  week. 
My  servants  and  horses  can  go  to  the  inn  for 
the  present.  I  shall  be  at  East  Leighton  without 
fitil  on  the  eighth. 

**  1  hxn,  my  dear  Isabella, 
**  Your  affectionate  friend, 

'*  Ann  Dobson. 

"  Piospect-hoate,  Thursday  morning." 
VOL.   I.  O 
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Brief  as  was  the  period  which  elapsed  before 
this  answer  reached  Miss  Chamberlayne,  the 
time  had  been  more  than  enough  to  enable  her 
to  complete,  *  from  turret  to  foundation  stone^' 
the  entire  fabric  of  her  aerial  castle.    Every 
hour's  meditation  had  more  and  more  convinced 
her  that  she  and  Mr.  Hardinge  were  bom  for 
each  other^  and  that  his  retirement  and  his  love 
were  one  and  the  same  thing.    This  conviction 
did. not,  however,  make  her  the  less  dread  the 
proximity  of  her  <  beloved  Anna ;'  and  much 
had  she  pondered  on  the  answer  which  she 
should  receive. 

She  well  knew  that  one  of  the  elements  of 
the  widow's  mind  was  firmness  of  purpose, 
called  in  ordinary  phrase,  obstinacy^  and  she 
had  therefore,  pretty  nearly  divined  before  the 
letter  arrived,  what  its  contents  would  be. 
When  at  length  it  reached  her, 

'  Alarmed,  but  not  perplexed,  more  ten  and  broad, 
'  Instant  she  wove  the  tissae  of  her  fraud.' 

Her  writing  desk,  with  its  attendant  dic- 
tionary, was  again  called  into  requisition,  and 
the  following  bold  experiment  was  the  result : 
''My  vert  dearest  Anna, 

'*  Your  letter  has  given  me  unspeakable  en- 
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joymentyand  now  I  anticipate,  with  confidence, 
the  pleasing  reflection,  that  we  shall  again  be 
really  nnited  in  personal  identity,  as  we  have 
ever  been  in  heart  and  intellect. 

^'  How  inexpressibly  kind,  how  truly  conside- 
rate of  you,  my  beloved  friend  and  school-fellow, 
to  dkregard,  for  the  sake  of  your  Isabella,  all 
the  insuperable  objections  to  Hill-side  Cottage ! 
'<  My  heart  was  distracted  while  my  pen  traced 
therarious  incommodities,  which  I  knew  would 
annihilate  your  comfort  and  happiness  in  that 
small  retreat ;  but  I  was  pre-Kletermined  that 
no  contemplated  enjoyment  of  my  own  felicity 
should  entangle  me  to  deceive  my  friend. 

**  But,  oh !  my  dearest  Anna,  how  little  did  I 
pre-anticipate,  when  last  I  wrote,  the  fond 
events  which  have  since  been  evolved  from  the 
future  I — and,  even  to  you,  my  truest  and  most 
invaluable  bosom-friend,  how  can  I  subdue  the 
repugnance  which  my  heart  feels  in  communi- 
cating its  contents  to  your  affectionate  eyes. 

''But  I  must  overcome  this  hesitating  weak- 
ness, else  how  shall  I  obtain  the  supporting  aid 
of  your  deliberate  friendship  ? 

''  Yes,  my  dearest  Anna^  since  I  wrote,  indeed 
the  very  next  day,  I  have  learnt  that  Mr. 
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Hardinge  has  serious  inteDtions  of  renewing 
those  designs  towards  your  Isabella,  which  you 
will  well  remember  I  so  often,  some  years  ago, 
confided  to  your  sympathizing  bosom. — ^Yes, 
my  dearest  friend,  my  Charles  has  determined 
to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  his  passion.  He  re- 
signs all  his  ambitious  prospects^,  and  seeks  in 
the  society  of  your  Isabella,  and  the  solitudes 
and  retired  villages  of  his  native  birth*place, 
a  solace  from  all  the  cares  of  a  sublunary 
life. 

<'  His  venerable  Manor-house,  for  he  is  a  man 
of  great  antiquity  by  birth,  is  close  to  my  humble 
Bower :  there  has  he  fixed  his  abode  ;  and  from 
several  delicate  little  occurrences,  which  have 
unintentionally  divulged  themselves,  it  is,  I 
blush  to  own  it,  but  too  certain,  that  he  has 
intentions. 

''  You,  my  valued  friend,  know,  but  too  well, 
how  fervently  my  heart  has  been  long,  long 
attached  to  his.  Judge,  then,  of  those  feelings 
which  are  indescribable  to  the  pen* 

"  Nothing  can  exceed  the  delicate  restraint, 
which  he,  well  knowing  my  too  sensitive  mind, 
has  imposed  upon  the  expression  of  his  wishes ; 
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bat  what  his  hopes  are,  has  been  placed  entirely 
bejond  the  realms  of  doubt  by  communications, 
which  he  has  made  to  other  parties ;  and  my 
cheek  is  tinged  with  blushes,  whilst  I  add,  that 
nothing  is  talked  of  at  East  Leighton,  but  our 
approaching  nuptials. — My  beating  heart  has 
long  told  me  that  Providence  framed  us  for 
each  other's  felicity* 

**  Come  then,  my  dearest  Anna,  and  support 
and  sustain  your  agitated  Isabella,  in  all  that 
she  has*to  go  through.  Neyer,  never  was  your 
consolatory  bosom  more  required  to  expand  its 
aid. 

**  How  kind,  how  considerate,  how  friendly  in 
you  not  to  discriminate  on  the  declared  imper- 
fections of  Hill-side  Cottage.  But  your  heart 
appreciates  the  inducement  of  my  motives. — I 
have  now,  thank  heavens  !  finally  settled  every 
thing.  Irvine  will  take  the  three  pound  ten 
per  week,  without  the  stables ;  and  will  do  the 
hayloft  and  leave  the  expense  to  your  generosity. 
I  have  been  to  the  man  at  the  White  Hart ; 
and  settled  for  your  carriage  and  horses  for 
one  week  certain  at  a  pound — that  is  rent, 
without  food  you  know.     You  are  to  have 
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Irvine's  own  gardener  at  the  same  wages^  as  he 
pays  him.  I  will  not  detail  minor  arrange- 
ments which  I  am  sure  you  will  find  all  right ; 
and  I  will  order  coals  in,  and  have  fires  lighted 
in  all  the  rooms^  by  Wednesday  week. 

<'  And  oh !  my  friend,  need  I  say,  that  every 
moment  appears  an  age  till  then.  Mr.  Hard- 
inge  is  quite  a  genius  and  a  literary  character ; 
and  I  picture  to  myself,  how  the  social  minds 
will  intellectually  expand  together,  when  we 
three  participate  the  tranquil  momenfls  of  my 
humble  Bower. 

'<  But  I  fear  to  trust  my  agitated  pen  on  the 
subject ;  and  indeed  the  disappointment  of  not 
having  Grove«house  for  you  has  quite  deranged 
my  feelings.  I  fear  you  will  never  forgive  me 
when  you  see  what  a  difference  there  is  be- 
tween the  two  places. 

^'  My  beloved  friend  will  excuse  all  the  imper- 
fections of  this  letter.  You  know,  my  dearest 
Anna,  as  well  as  I  do,  that  when  the  heart 
speaks  the  pen  must  be  silent ;  and  indeed  my 
nerves  have  been  entirely  annihilated  for  mental 
purposes,  from  the  recent  events  which  I  have 
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imperfectly  communicated  to  your  confidential 
bosom. 

**  E^er,  my  dearest  Anna, 

"  Your  devoted  and  attached, 
'*  Isabella  Chambbrlatne. 

"  Eglantine  Bower,  Saturday. 

•«  P.S.—Shall  I  order  in  any  things  ?" 

Again  the  *  devoted  and  attached  Isabella' 
was  unsuccessful ;  and  this  second  attempt  was 
more  completely  abortive  than  the  first.  The 
shrewd  widow  instantly  perceived  all  that  was 
passing  in  her  friend's  mind.  Her  little  fat 
figure  actually  swelled  with  rage,  and  the 
angry  blood  overcame  the  rouge  on  her  cheeks. 
^  Artful  minx !"  she  exclaimed,  ^'  this  is  the 
reason  that  Hill-side  Cottage  is  turned  into  such 
a  d(^-hole  all  at  once.  FU  go  and  counterplot 
her,  or  my  name  is  not  Ann !  To  think  how 
kind  I  have  been  to  that  old  woman  !  Did  she 
think  that  I  wanted  to  marry  a  man  old  enough 
to  be  my  father  ?  Old  or  young,  FU  see  if  I 
can't  teaze  her.  But  it  is  all  stuff  and  lies, — 
like  a  hundred  other  of  her  love  affairs.  And 
to  serve  the  best  friend  she  ever  had,  in  this 
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way  for  her  nonsensical  hopes  !  The  money  I 
have  been  in  that  woman's  pockel !  and  a 
pretty  return  she  makes  for  it." 

Somewhat  relieved  by  this  ebullition,  and 
further  soothed  by  vigorously  biting  the  feather 
of  her  pen,  her  nails  narrowly  escaping  a  like 
infliction,  Mrs.  Dobson  again  addressed  her 
friend ;  but,  before  we  give  her  letter,  it  may 
be  advisable  to  explain  one  or  two  circum- 
stances connected  with  our  fair  widow. 

Miss  Chamberlayne,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
fond  of  addressing  her  by  the  endearing  title 
of  *  school-fellow,'  and  such  she  had  been ; 
nevertheless  there  were  many  years*  difference 
between  the  ages  of  the  two  ladies,  not  less 
perhaps  than  twelve,  as  little  Ann  Wilson  was 
a  mere  child  when  she  entered  that  abode  of 
polite  instruction  in  the  classic  region  of  Taun- 
ton^ at  which  Miss  Chamberlayne,  no  longer  a 
pupil,  continued  to  reside  from  motives  of 
economy.  Hence  it  was  that  the  allusion  to 
this  early  fellowship  was  a  great  and  frequent 
comfort  to  the  spinster,  whilst  it  grievously  an- 
noyed the  widow,  who  spared  no  pains  to  de- 
monstrate, on  all  occasions,  the  great  difference 
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between  their  ages.  In  simple  truth,  the  one 
ladj  had  seen  nearly  fifty  years,  and  the  other 
was  somewhat  under  forty ;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
jealous  fears  of  the  one,  and  the  vindictive  dis- 
pleasure of  the  other,  which  now  threatened  to 
dissolve  their  union,  they  had  on  all  ordinary 
occasions  a  very  fair  degree  of  friendship  and 
regard  for  each  other.  Even  now  in  the  first 
vehemence  of  her  wrath,  on  discovering  the 
machinations  of  her  friend,  Mrs.  Dobson  had 
no  wish  to  supplant  her  in  the  affection  of  her 
newly-recovered  lover,  if  he  really  were  such, 
which,  however,  she  greatly  doubted. 

She  knew  nothing  of  Hardinge;  she  had  never 
seen  him,  and  was  merely  aware  that  he  was 
much  beyond  the  age  which  she  considered  to 
befit  the  successor  of  her  departed  Dobson. 
Her  malice  therefore  went  no  farther  than  the 
intention  of  teazing  and  alarming  her  very  sen- 
sitive friend. 

She  was  one  of  that  numerous  class  of  per- 
sons who  are  very  good  tempered  when  they 
are  pleased,  and  very  much  the  contrary  when 
they  are  not.     A  certain  degree  of  shrewdness, 

and  a  free,  cheerful,  friendly  manner,  if  they 

g2 
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did  not  redeem  her  coarseness^  at  least  rendered 
it  more  endarable*  Her  own  beauty  and  her 
wealth  were  the  great  objects  of  her  pride  ;  and 
when  we  add  that  she  was  somewhat  too  de- 
votedly  attached  to  the  luxuries  of  the  dinner 
table,  and  somewhat  sharp  in  her  system  of 
practice  at  whist  and  casino,  we  have  given  all 
the  leading  features  of  her  character. 

Her  reply  to  Miss  Chamberlayne's  letter  was 
as  follows: — 

*'  My  dear  Isabella, 

•'Before  I  received  your  last  letter  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  not  to  leave  Cheltenham  ; 
for  my  particular  friend,  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
James  Anstruther,  has  just  come  here.  But  as 
you  now  explain  to  me  how  particularly  you 
wish  to  have  me  with  you  at  the  present  time, 
I  will  not  let  my  own  comfort  interfere  with 
the  duties  of  friendship.  You  may  therefore 
be  quite  certain  that  I  shall  be  with  you  on  the 
eighth.  It  is  all  quite  right  about  the  rent,  &c., 
and  you  really  are  very  kind  to  take  so  much 
trouble  to  get  me  for  a  neighbour.  If  I  like 
East  Leighton  I  can  take  the  other  house  for 
the  winter. 
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'^  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  agreeable  prospects; 
but,  my  dear  Isabella,  I  know  you  will  forgive 
me  for  saying,  that  I  hope  you  are  not  deceiv- 
ing yourself,  and  adding  another  to  your  disap- 
pointments. However  you  know  best ;  and,  of 
course^  I  can't  tell  what  ground  you  have  for 
your  hopes ;  but,  if  I  remember  right,  it  is  a 
long  time  since  you  mentioned  Mr.  Hardinge 
as  one  of  your  regular  lovers* 

<M  am,  my  dear  Isabella, 
*\Your  affectionate  friend, 

"  Ann  Dobson. 

"  Prospect  Place,  Monday. 

'<P.S. — If,  after  all,  I  determine  not  to  come, 
you  shall  hear  again  before  the  eighth ;  but 
mind,  at  all  events,  that  you  understand  clearly 
that  I  positively  take  the  house.  Hill-side  Cot- 
tage.'" 

^*  Disappointments  ! — Disappointments  I  t — 
rU  never  forgive  that  word,  if  I  live  a  thou- 
sand years !  I  should  like  to  know  what  she 
has  been  doing  for  the  last  four  years  at  Chel- 
tenham, Bath,  and  all  the  bathing*  places  ! — 
Never  will  I  forgive  that  insolent  creature  for 
that  one  word !" 
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Such  was  the  first  ebullition  of  Miss  Cham' 
berlayne's  feelings ;  but  by  degrees  the  mental 
tumult  subsided  ;  and  when  the  eighth  day  of 
the  month  arrived,  and  brought  with  it  the  gay 
widow,  her  splendid  carriage  and  servants, 
her  endless  band-boxes,  and  the  numberless 
accompaniments,  which  bespeak  luxury  and 
comfort,  the  two  friends  were  well  disposed  to 
meet  each  other  with  their  usual  fondness. 
Hill-side  Cottage  was  found  to  be  a  much  more 
endurable  residence  than  it  had  latterly  been 
represented  by  Miss  Chamberlayne ;  but  the 
widow  did  not  enter  into  any  controversy  on 
that  point.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  kindness 
of  her  inquiries  into  the  amatory  hopes  of  her 
friend  ;  and  the  two  ladies  were  quietly  settled 
together  at  East  Leighton,  some  time  before 
Hardinge  took  his  departure  from  London ; 
little  aware,  poor  man,  by  whom  and  how 
anxiously  bis  arrival  was  expected  :  and,  alas ! 
far  from  suspecting  that  the  spot  he  had  se- 
lected for  tranquillity  and  repose,  was  about  to 
become  the  theatre  of  *  treasons,  stratagems, 
and  wars.* 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

It  was  a  loyely  May  morning,  that  greeted 
Hardinge  when  he  descended  to  the  old  oak 
parlour. 

Jadge  Hannah  had  long  been  up  ;  and  was 
harrying  about,  in  all  the  glory  of  her  new 
domain.  Every  hole  and  corner  had  been  ex- 
plored ;  and  the  ancient  history  of  each,  and 
its  future  uses  were  enlarged  upon  and  ex- 
plained to  Mrs.  Humphries,  who  followed  her 
about  with  a  solemnity  of  manner,  compounded 
of  respect  for  the  old  lady,  and  alarm  at  the 
probable  infringement  of  her  own  dignity  and 
privileges* 

One  especial  comer  cupboard,  however,  was 
the  object  of  Hannah's  pride.  It  was  now  to 
be  removed  from  the  principal  sitting-room, 
and  to  be  put  up  in  her  own  apartment.  It 
was  one  of  those  specimens  of  Chinese  art,  in 
which  gilded  men  and  women,  with  bald  heads 
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and  large  umbrellas,  houses  about  one  half  as 
big  as  the  figures,  and  staircases,  resting  upon 
nothing,  are  placed  one  above  the  other  in  a 
region  of  ink.  It  had  been  the  admiration  of 
Hannah  in  the  days  of  her  youth  ;  and  every 
squat  little  figure  upon  it  was  well  remembered, 
and  separately  esteemed.  The  possession  of 
this  antiquated  treasure  pleased  the  old  lady, 
more  than  she  would  perhaps  have  willingly 
confessed. 

It  was  scarcely  fixed  in  its  position,  and  the 
morning  meal  concluded,  when  our  friend  Mr. 
Wilkinson  made  his  appearance.  He  was 
warm  in  his  congratulations ;  and  was 'kindly 
received  by  Hardinge  ;  to  whom  he  related  all 
the  changes  in  the  parish,  not  overlooking  the 
arrival  of  the  rich  widow. 

As  he  departed,  he  took  a  rapid  but  accurate 
observation  of  the  angle  of  incidence  of  Hannah's 
back  ;  and  muttered  to  himself  as  he  mounted 
his  poney  ;  **  Yes,  yes,  that  will  do. — Embroca- 
tion, one  and  sixpence ;  Burgundy  pitch  plaister, 
extra  size,  three  shillings." — ^Vain  man !  vain 
hopes  I  He  little  knew  the  extent  of  the  old 
lady's  own  resources  ;  or  how  much  more  for- 
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midable  a  rival  had  entered  the  field  against 
him  than  the  gentleman  with  the  stiff  black 
collar  at  West  Leighton. 

The  Vicar,  also,  left  his  card  at  the  gate. 
He  was  an  old  man,  but  still  retaining  in  all 
their  freshness  the  powers  of  his  mind  :  a  most 
accomplished  scholar,  and  a  man  of  deep 
science ;  and,  what  was  still  more  important, 
of  elevated  and  unaffected  piety,  and  looked 
np  to  and  beloved  by  all  his  parishioners,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  two  notes  were 
brought,  one  by  a  smart  groom  from  Ryland 
Castle,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  William  Battersby, 
or,  as  he  was  more  generally  termed.  Bill 
Batts;  the  Botanical  Professor  employed  by 
Miss  Cbamberlayne,  and  the  guardian  and 
lanthom-carrier  of  her  evening  visitings. 

The  one  from  Rylands  was  as  follows. 
"  My  dear  Charles  Hardinoe, 

**  Esculapian  Wilkinson  tells  me  you  are  ar- 
rived. Need  I  say  how  heartily  glad  I  am  to 
hear  it  ?  Why,  in  the  name  of  fate,  you  leave 
London,  why  you  bury  yourself  down  here, 
surpasses  my  powers  of  comprehension  to  make 
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out.  You  of  course  understand  all  about  it,  and 
that  is  enough.  For  my  own  part,  no  human 
being  was  ever  more  tired,  since  the  world 
began,  of  green  fields  and  gout,  gout  and  green 
fields,  than  I  am.  For  forty  years  I  have  talked 
myselfj  and  heard  other  blockheads  talk,  with 
our  hands  upon  our  breasts,  of  the  sacrifice  we 
were  making  of  our  leisure  for  our  country's 
good — I  rather  suspected  it  to  be  nonsense  at 
the  time;  but  what  utter  nonsense  it  was,  I 
never  knew  till  now.  My  dear  Hardinge,  my 
leisure  will  positively  break  my  heart.  If  any 
thing  can  prevent  it,  it  will  be  the  having  you 
at  East  Leighton.  Pray  dine  with  us  to-mor- 
row at  six.  Lionel  and  the  girls  send  all 
manner  of  kind  love.  How  is  the  old  Judge  P 
As  soon  as  the  wind  is  south,  and  I  can  get 
out,  I  will  call  on  you  ;  and  renew  my  discus- 
sions with  her. 

**  Ever  yours, 

*'  Kennis." 

The  friendship,  between  our  hero's  family 

and  the  Earls  of  Kennis,  had  been  close  and 

uninterrupted  for  many  generations.     It  was 

the  Earl's  predecessor  whose  powerful  interest 
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had  screened  Hardioge's  grandfather,  and  his 
father  also,  from  the  severer  consequences  which 
might  have  attended  their  ultra  loyalty  to  the 
Stuarts. 

The  present  Earl  was  a  man  of  talent :  and 
had  long  borne  an  important  place  in  public 
affairs ;  but  gout  had  now  mastered  him ;  and 
he  was  constrained  to  give  up  all  the  pursuits 
of  active  life.  Ills  confinement  in  the  country 
pressed  heavily  upon  him :  and  greatly  had  he 
rejoiced,  when  he  heard  that  our  bero  would 
be  his  constant  neighbour.  Hardinge,  whom 
he  frequently  visited  in  London,  and  to  whom 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  resort  in  all  his 
l^al  difficulties,  was  an  especial  favourite ;  and 
so  was  Judge  Hannah,  with  whom  he  had  often 
had  discussions  in  Lincoln's  Inn ;  his  great 
delight  being  to  force  the  staunch  old  retainer 
to  declare  her  comparative  contempt  of  his  own 
ancestors,  whose  line  was  a  good  deal  lost  in 
the  days  of  the  Plantagenets,  when  compared 
with  the  older  stream  which  flowed  in  her 
roaster's  veins  without  a  single  interruption 
from  the  time  of  the  field  at  Hastings. 

Miss  Chamberlayne's  epistle  was  couched  in 
the  following  terms. 
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"  Eglantine  Bower. 
"  The  morning  of  Saturday. 

''  May  the  congratulations  of  friendship  lift 
their  obtrusive  voices  amidst  the  tumults  of 
arrival  ?  May  I  be  permitted,  in  your  person, 
to  offer  to  the  sylvan  shades  which  now  sur- 
round you  my  ardent  congratulations  on  the 
approximation  of  their  future  Lord  ? 

''  Will  Mr.  Hardinge  appreciate  the  ebullition 
of  unsophisticated  friendship ; — the  purity  of 
renovated  recollections  ?  Yes  !  my  sympathetic 
feelings  assure  me  that  you  will, — nay  more, 
may  I  not  appropriate  to  my  own  feelings,  at 
this  eventful  moment,  this  congratulatory  oc- 
casion, the  tuneful  eloquence  of  my  two  favou- 
rite Poets,  my  Thomson,  and  my  Gray ; — for 
sure  I  may  call  them  mine ; — and  by  a  few 
slight,  and  almost  imperceptible  suggestions  of 
my  own  imagination,  insinuate  their  har- 
monious melody  into  the  individual  sentiments 
of  my  heart  ? 

''  Thus  from  my  Thomson : 

With  gentle  spring,  and  legal  learning,  come ! 
And,  from  the  bosom  of  yon  London  crowd, 
While  friendship  wakes  around,  veiled  in  a  shower 
Of  solid  virtues,  on  our  plains  descend, 
O  Hardinge ! 
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"  And  thus  from  my  Gray  : 

Thy  fonn  benign,  oh  Hardinge,  wear ; 

Thy  literary  taste  impart. 
Domestic  happiness  be  near. 

To  soften  every  female  heart ; 
The  tender  spark «  extinct,  rerive ; 
Teach  os  to  love,  and  to  belieye ; 
Our  own  correct  desires  to  scan, 
Superior  sympathy  to  feel,  and  learn  to  venerate  you 
as  a  man. 

<<  And  oh,  my  friend !  may  I  not  apos- 
trophize with  reiteration,  and  ask,  will  Mr. 
Hardinge,  will  the  Charles  Hardinge  of  de- 
parted days,  recapitulate,  with  his  former 
companions,  the  umbrageous  scenery  rendered 
sacred  by  the  excursions  of  social  intercourse  ? 
will  he  renovate  the  wandering  walks,  the 
rural  rambles,  which  knew  no  jsounds  but  the 
continuity  of  literature  and  taste  ?  And  shall 
the  intellectual  nucleus  of  our  groves  again,  in 
unison  with  its  Hardinge,  elevate  the  tranquil 
pleasure  of  our  solitudes,  by  your  example, 
into  the  realms  of  genius  and  of  taste  ? 

**  Our  old,  our  mutual,  our  valued  friends, 
the  kind  and  sympathetic  Wilkinsons,  have 
promised  this  evening  to  take  their  unpre- 
tending tea  with  me,  exactly  at  seven  o'clock. 
Will  Mr.  Hardinge  honour  Eglantine  Bower 
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with    his    intellectaal    presence  ?     Will    he 
illuminate  the  social  meal  ? 

^<0h!  let  me  not  pre-anticipate  a  negative 
response.  The  bearer  of  this  epistle^  my  old 
and  faithful  gardener,  and  the  moral  and  at- 
tached husband  of  a  numerous  wife  and  family, 
will  bear  back  your  fiat ;  and,  oh  !  let  me  hope 
that  it  will  only  be  irrevocable  in  the  exact 
proportion  in  which  it  is  accordant! 

^^  Let  me  conclude  by  the  fond  hope  of  saying, 
until  seven  o'clock,  adieu. 

«  Isabel." 

*'  Poor  Miss  Chamberlayne!*'  said  Hardinge, 
shaking  his  head,  as  he  finished  reading  this 
effusion.  ''  Worse  than  ever !  ten  times 
worse !  Heayen  defend  us !  is  the  good  lady 
mad  r 

But  Miss  Chamberlayne  was  not  mad  ;  un- 
less, indeed,  the  tender  passion  must  have  that 
harsh  name  given  to  it ;  and  even  then  there 
was  method  in  her  madness. 

This  somewhat  alarming  epistle  was  not  a 
hasty  production.  Much  deliberation  and 
labour  had  been  expended  upon  it,  and  more 
than  one  conference  held  upon  the  subject  with 
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her  friend  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  who  had  become 
her  confidante  ever  since  the  grand  event  at 
the  Manor-house  had  turned  all  Our  maiden 
heroine's  thoughts  into  a  new  channel. 

Mrs.  Wilkinson  was  zealous  in  the  cause  ; 
partly  because  she  was  a  good-natured  woman, 
and  liked  Miss  Chamberlayne,  partly  in  con- 
sideration of  sundry  well-timed  little  presents 
given  to  her  daughter,  a  tall  awkward  girl  of 
fourteen,  who  passed  half  her  days  at  Eglan- 
tine Bower ;  but,  if  the  truth  must  be  spoken, 
principally  from  a  feeling  of  hostility  towards 
Mrs.  Dobson,  who  had  treated  the  apothecary's 
wife  with  somewhat  more  hauteur  than  was 
agreeable,  and  whose  attack  upou  Hardinge 
was  considered  by  both  the  ladies  as  a  matter 
of  certainty. 

Day  after  day.  Miss  Chamberlayne  sought 
the  apothecary's  house,  at  the  time  when  she 
knew  its  master  was  cantering  over  the 
marshes,  in  search  of  fevers  and  agues;  and, 
after  many  a  deep  blush,  and  many  a  painful 
moment  of  struggling  modesty,  she  at  length 
contrived  to  pour  out,  as  it  were,  drop  by  drop, 
all  her  love,  her  hopes  and  fears ;  or,  as  she 
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best  liked  to  term  it,  her  ^  renewed  affection/ 

into  the  bosom  of   her  friend;     but  all,  of 

course^  under  the  sacred  promise,  not  uniformly 

i  kept,  that  no  syllable  of  the  details  should  reach 

the  ears  of  Wilkinson. 

The  fair  spinster,  tutored  by  her  confidante, 
felt  the  importance  of  making  a  powerful  and 
instant  attack  upon  our  hero ;  and,  having  the 
advantage  of  previous  acquaintance,  to  bring 
the  citadel  of  his  heart  to  terms  before  the 
stranger  widow,  rapid  as  they  knew  her  move- 
ments would  be,  could  open  her  trenches  on 
the  enemy. 

MissChamberlayne  submitted  the  rough  out- 
lines of  her  note  to  her  friend.  Mrs.  Wilkin- 
son shook  her  head. 

"  Lord  love  you,  my  dear  Miss  Chamber- 
layne  !*'  said  she,  '*  what  is  the  use  of  writing 
all  that  rigmarole  to  the  man?  Why  can't 
you  go  to  work  in  a  plain,  common-sense, 
straightforward  way  ?  Twill  do  ten  times 
better  with  such  a  man  as  Charles  Hardinge." 
''My  dear  friend,  you  know  I -have  un* 
bosomed  the  entire  extent  of  my  heart's  in- 
terior affections  to  you.  Tell  me  what  shall 
I  do  ?" 
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«  What  ?  Why  write  a  note  fit  for  a  Chris- 
tian to  read  !  Tell  him,  in  plain  English,  that 
you  are  very  glad,  indeed,  that  he  is  come  to 
East  Leighton,  ask  him  to  tea,  and  say  some- 
thing about  old  times,  and  former  goings  on ; 
bat  say  it  so  as  the  poor  man  can  under- 
stand it." 

The  spinster  was  much  excited.  '^  My 
dear  friend,"  she  exclaimed,  **  you  know  I 
have  placed  the  purity  of  my  untaught  affec- 
tions under  the  maternal  control  of  your  pro- 
priety ;  but,  indeed,  indeed,  I  cannot  do  what 
you  advise  :  there  is  something  so  indelicate  in 
it.  Good  heavens !  why,  I  shudder  at  myself, 
even  when  I  wrap  up  my  intentions  in  a  robe 
of  imagery ;  but  to  go  to  work,  as  you  call  it, 
in  a  common-place  way,  as  if  I  wanted  to 
order  a  leg  of  mutton  or  a  cheese !  No,  my 
dear  friend,  it  is  impossible.  I  had  rather  lose 
my  hopes ;  I  had  rather  abandon  every  antici- 
pation. My  Charles  shall  never  say  that  the 
dignity  of  my  language  has  not  been  an  em- 
blem of  my  love." 

"  Dear  me !  dear  me  !"  cried  Mrs.  Wilkin- 
son.   "  Mark  my  words.  Miss  Chamberlayne ; 
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while  you  are  beating  about  the  bu8h  with  your 
long  words  and  fine  writing,  that  fat,  little 
Mrs.  Dobson  will  walk  into  the  Manor-house, 
and  make  the  man  an  offer.  I'll  bet  my  best 
tea  set  to  a  broken  pie-dish,  that  if  you  go  on 
in  this  way  the  thing  will  be  settled  in  less  than 
a  week." 

Miss  Chamberlayne  wrung  her  hands.  '^  I 
cannot,  my  dear  friend,  I  cannot  give  up  my 
style ;  but  I  tell  you  what,  I  will  make  my 
poetry  a  little  warmer." 

**  Warmer  I  why  you  may  make  it  boiling 
hot  before  it's  any  use  !  Grood  heavens !  I  think 
1  ought  to  know  what  love-making  is ;  and  FlI 
venture  to  say,  that  I  might  have  been  Sally 
Jenkins  to  my  dying  day,  if  I  had  written  such 
stuff  as  that  to  Wilkinson.  He'd  have  taken 
me  to  a  mad-house,  instead  of  to  church." 

Miss  Chamberlayne  had  certain  notions  that 
the  love-making  of  an  apothecary's  apprentice 
and  an  apothecary's  daughter  was  not  quite 
the  same  sort  of  thing  as  the  attachment  be- 
tween the  mistress  of  Eglantine  Bower  and  the 
Lord  of  East  Leighton  Manor-house :  but  she 
prudently  kept  these  ideas  to  herself,  and  only 
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exclaimed  with  a  sigh,  *'  You  do  not  know  him ; 
you  do  not  know  my  Charles." 

Under  the  instructions  of  her  friend,  she  cut 
off  sundry  exuberances  from  the  prose  division 
of  her  epistle;  which,  though  it  still  greatly 
dissatisfied  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  was  at  length  con- 
fided to  the  careful  hands  of  Mr.  William 
Battersby. 

To  both  these  epistles  answers  were  returned. 
The  one,  entrusted  to  the  smart  groom,  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  for  the  next  day,  and 
declared  the  writer's  intention  to  rouse  the 
Earl  into  activity,  by  a  regular  succession  of 
l^al,  political,  and  classical  disputations.  In 
the  other,  Hardinge  thanked  his  fair  corres- 
pondent for  her  kind  congratulations,  pleaded 
a  multiplicity  of  occupations  as  an  excuse  for 
declining  her  invitation  for  the  evening,  and 
ended  by  assuring  her  that  he  should  take  a 
very  early  opportunity  of  paying  his  respects  at 
^lantine  Bower. 

TTie  Sunday  came,  and  it  was  a  day  from 
which  many  tender  and  many  hostile  feelings 
took  their  date. 

Miss  Chamberlayne's  heart  beat  with  fond 

VOL.   I.  H 
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agitation,  at  the  thought  of  again  beholding 
our  hero.  It  beat,  also,  with  alarm  at  the 
idea  that  his  first  interview  with  Mrs.  Dobson 
must  take  place  before  she  herself  had  obtained 
a  single  opportunity  of  re-riveting  those  early 
chains,  which,  by  this  time^  she  had  worked 
herself  up  firmly  to  believe  had  once  surrounded 
his  heart. 

The  smart  widow,  on  her  part,  although  in- 
nocent of  any  intention  of  interfering  with  her 
friend's  tender  arrangements,  had,  nevertheless, 
a  strong  desire  to  see  the  person  of  whom,  for 
the  last  ten  days,  she  had  heard  so  much ;  and 
as  the  hour  of  meeting  approached,  her  curi-^ 
osity  became  more  and  more  intense. 

But  there  was  a  third  personage,  who  was 
also  very  much  upon  the  alert.  Our  friend, 
Judge  Hannah,  in  spite  of  the  multitudinous 
occupations  consequent  upon  her  arrival,  had 
found  time  to  become  fully  acquainted  with  all 
the  events  and  changes  which  had  taken  place 
in  East  Leighton ;  and,  amongst  the  rest,  bad 
learnt  all  the  particulars  regarding  the  rich 
widow  ;  whose  history  and  character,  although 
she  had  been  so  short  a  time  in  the  village. 
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were  very  fully  known,  through  the  exertions 
of  the  six  8ources  of  information ,  three  male 
and  three  female,  which  she  had  brought  with 
her. 

The  impression  upon  Mrs.  Hannah's  mind, 
which  resulted  from  these  details,  was  by  no 
means  favourable  to  Mrs.  Dobson.  She  fore- 
saw that  the  Cheltenham  and  Bathing-place 
qrBtem  of  tactics  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
had  recourse  to ;  and  she  felt  some  degree  of 
alarm  for  her  master's  safety.  As  therefore, 
dressed  in  her  handsome  silk  gown  and  neat 
bonnet,  she  took  her  place  in  the  church,  she 
scanned  with  a  sharp  and  searching  glance  the 
features  of  the  splendidly  dressed  widow. 

But  the  widow  marked  her  not ;  for  at  that 
moment  our  hero  himself  entered  the  church  ; 
and  his  appearance  was  so  entirely  unlike  what 
she  had  prefigured  to  herself,  that  she  was 
quite  taken  by  surprise.  She  had  imagined 
him  to  have  been  a  much  older  man,  with  a 
pinched-np  figure,  and  a  legal-looking,  parch- 
ment-coloured face.  Instead  of  this,  he  ap- 
peared to  her  to  be  one  of  the  very  handsomest 
men  she  had  ever  looked  at. 
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Nature  it  is  certain  had  not  been  niggardly 
in  her  gifts  to  Hardinge.  He  had  a  tall  com- 
manding figure,  well  made  and  active ;  with 
broad,  well-formed  shoulders,  and  an  ample 
chest.  His  head  and  throat  were  finely  shaped  ; 
and,  what  more  perhaps  than  anything  else 
adds  to  the  general  efiect  of  a  man's  figure, 
they  were  well  placed  upon  his  shoulders:  and 
he  bore  himself  with  an  erect  and  manly  air. 
A  healthy  complexion,  a  lively  and  quick  blue 
eye,  and  hair  abundant  and  curling,  although 
somewhat  tinged  with  grey,  formed  altogether, 
in  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  Dobson,  no  unskilful 
judge  in  such  matters,  so  attractive  an  exterior, 
that,  as  with  a  grave  and  deliberate  step  he 
walked  up  the  church  and  entered  the  pew  of 
chief  dignity  in  the  chancel,  her  thoughts  re- 
verted to  Miss  Chamberlayne ;  and  she  men- 
tally exclaimed ;  *'  Patience  defend  me !  and 
she  really  thinks  it  possible  that  such  a  man  aa 
that  will  marry  her!" 

Such  was  the  first  thought,  which  crossed 
her  mind  ;  but  she  stopped  not  there.    The  in 
tensity  of  her  devotions  did  not  preclude  her 
from  taking  several  successive  and  deliberate 
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inspections  of  our  hero's  person ;  and,  when  at 
the  commencement  of  the  singing,  he  stood  np, 
and  with  a  somewhai  gay  but  perfectly  deco- 
rous expression  of  countenance,  watched  the 
ambitions  efforts  of  the  three  hautboys,  one 
bassoon,  one  flute,  and  one  fiddle,  which  formed 
the  East  Leighton  quire^  Mrs.  Dobson  again 
gazed  at  him ;  and  with  a  prompt  and  fixed 
determination  of  purpose,  which  did  her  honour, 
solemnly  muttered  to  herself,  ^'  I  trill  marry 
that  man.'" 

There  were  few  more  strict  and  attentive 
church-women  than  Judge  Hannah  ;  still  she 
felt  that  the  occasion  was  an  important  one, 
and  her  scrutiny  of  Mrs.  Dobson  had  been  as 
intense,  and  almost  as  frequent  as  that  which 
the  widow  had  bestowed  upon  Hardinge. 
Hannah  quickly  decided  that  she  was  a  vulgar, 
impudent  woman  ;  and  that  if  she  ever  con- 
trived to  constitute  herself  Mrs.  Hardinge,  her 
Blaster  would  very  soon  have  cause  to  repent 
his  arrival  at  East  Leighton.  The  shrewd  old 
woman  had  marked,  and  understood  the  pro- 
gress of  the  widow's  thoughts.  She  saw  and  read 
perfectly  aright,  the  look  of  decision  which  fol- 
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owed  the  last  resolve ;  and  as  Mrs.  Dobson  a 
second  time  mattered  to  herself,  *  I  toill  marrjr 
that  man,' — Hannah,  while  her  severe  black 
eye  was  bent  upon  her,  muttered  to  herself  with 
equal  fixedness  of  purpose,  *  You  shaiCt. 

To  which  of  the  two  resolves  the  Gods  were 
propitious,  and  which  was  lost  in  empty  air, 
it  is  the  agitating  duty  of  these  volumes  to 
narrate. 

The  good  vicar's  clear,  eloquent,  and  welU 
reasoned  discourse  was  now  brought  to  a  close^ 
and  the  tone  of  his  beautifully  modulated  voice, 
which  Hardinge  always  heard  with  increased 
delight,  had  ceased.  This  was  to  Miss  Cham- 
berlayne  a  moment  of  trembling  anxiety.  She 
had  wrought  herself  up  to  the  belief  that  her 
fate  depended  on  the  first  interview,  and  she 
now  perceived,  for  she  also  had  been  an  atten- 
tive observer,  and  once  and  again  had  her 
prayer  book  slipped  from  her  trembling  hand, 
she  now  perceived,  her  faculties  sharpened  b^ 
her  fears,  that  Mrs.  Dobson,  her  dearest  Anna^ 
her  school-fellow,  her  bosom  friend,  with  all  the 
vigour  and  activity  of  anable  recruitingsergeant, 
had  resolved  to  obtain  for  her  own  service  this 
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Yery  desirable  recruit.  Miss  Chamberlayne 
would  have  given  the  world  to  have  rushed  to 
his  pew,  and  at  once  forced  the  enlisting  shil- 
ling into  his  hand,  but  the  thing  was  impos- 
sible ;  and  to  do  her  justice,  she  was  too  de- 
corous to  think  for  a  moment  of  proceeding  to 
SQch  extremities.  The  efforts  of  her  mind  were 
therefore  exclusively  devoted  to  taking  up  the 
best  position  in  the  church-yard,  and,  if  pos- 
nUe,  to  keep  herself  apart  from  her  '  dearest 
Anna.'  One  particular  tombstone,  which  she  had 
passed  by  some  five  hundred  times  before,  and 
which  recorded  the  death  of  Farmer  Somebody 
about  five  and-twenty  years  ago,  now  demanded 
her  minute  attention,  standing,  as  it  did,  near 
the  path-way,  which  led  to  the  Manor-house  ; 
bat  not  one  half  of  the  short  inscription  had 
been  perused,  before  the  alert  and  bustling 
widow  was  by  her  side.  Their  greetings  were 
most  affectionate,  but  still  afforded  them  both 
time  for  an  occasional  glance  or  two  towards  the 
church  porch.  Alas!  no  Mr.  Hardinge  ap- 
peared ;  but,  instead  of  him,  the  formidable  figure 
of  the  old  housekeeper  entered  the  path.  As 
she  approached  them,  she  courtsied  respect- 
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fully  to  Miss  Chamberlayne^  who  shook  her  by 
the  hand,  and  with  great  cordiolity^  inquired 
after  her  welfare. 

^<  I  say,  Bella,"  cried  Mrs,  Dobson,  after 
the  old  lady  had  passed  on,  *<  who,  in  the  name 
of  fortune,  is  that  sharp  looking  old  monster  ? 
—what  a  huge  creature  I — ^and  bow  she  stoops ! 
— I  never  saw  such  an  inquisitive  eye  in  a 
woman's  head  in  my  life/' 

*'  My  dear  friend,'*  cried  Miss  Chamberlayne, 
^*  that  is  a  most  inestimable  person ;  she  is  Mr. 
Hardinge's  housekeeper,  and  the  depository  of 
his  interior  counsels.  I  have  the  most  unspeak- 
able veneration  for  her.  But,  my  dearest 
friend,"  added  she,  '*  we  ought  not  to  stop 
here  ;.]t  will  look  so  inexplicably  particular. 
Indefinite  motives  will  be  appended  to  my  cha- 
racter." 

"  Motives  I — Lord  love  you ! — ^who  will  think 
about  your  motives  ?—and,  as  you  have  come 
so  far,  if  I  was  you,  I  would  go  into  the  Manor- 
house,  and  sit  down  there  till  he  comes  in.  If 
you  like,  I  will  go  in  with  you.  I  have  no  idea 
of  an  old  acquaintance  like  you  standing  upon 
ceremony." 
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*<  Impossible  i"  cried  Miss  Chamberlayne 
with  a  look  of  horror,  ^^  morally,  and  physi- 
cally, and  universally  impossible,  my  dear 
friend ;  I  woald  not  do  it  for  ten  millions  of 
entire  worlds,"  and  she  began  to  recede  towards 
the  charch-yard  gates. 

"  Well,  of  course,  you  know  best ;  but  if  I 
was  one  quarter  as  intimate  with  him,  as  yon 
say  you  are,  I  should  think  it  monstrons  odd  to 
go  away  without  even  asking  him  how  he 
does.  Do  let  us  walk  down  once  as  far  as  the 
little  gate/'  added  the  widow,  coaxingly,  and 
putting  her  arm  within  the  spinsters. 

The  unfortunate  Isabella  paused  ;  and  ac- 
tually trembled  from  excess  of  delicacy.  It 
would  have  given  her  inexpressible  delight  to 
have  asked  Mr.  Hardingehow  he  did;  and  she 
was  anxious  also  to  act  upon  her  friend  Mrs. 
Wilkinson's  advice,  and  at  once  establish  her 
priority  of  claim,  her  vested  interest,  in  our 
hero.  But  how  was  this  to  be  done  with  safety 
in  the  presence  of  the  widow  ?  How  could  she 
be  certain  that  Mrs.  Dobson  would  not  at  once 
dispute  this  said  vested  interest,  even  if  Har- 

dinge  himself  did  not  ? 

H  2 
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**  Noy"  cried  she  interaally,  and  with  a  deep 
8  i  gh<<  I  will  bridle  my  affections  for  the  pre- 
sent/' and  turning  to  the  widow,  she  said,  "  my 
dearest  Anna,  let  us  depart ;  my  heart  tells  me 
with  intrusive  celerity  that  this  opportunity  is 
not  properly  selected  for  so  palpitating  an  in- 
terview ;  and,"  she  added  with  a  timid,  hesi- 
tating voice,  ^'  remember  it  is  my  first  interview 
with  my  Charles."^ 

"  Your  Charles !"  cried  the  widow,  sharply. 
*'  Bless  my  soul,  what  do  you  mean  by  calling 
him  your  Charles  ?  Why  I  never  saw  him 
look  at  you  once  all  church  time/' 

*'  Yes,  he  did,*'  cried  the  spinster,  with 
quickness;  '*  he  looked  at  me  twice  in  the 
psalms,  and  three  times  in  the  second  lesson, 
and  much  oftener,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  I,  for 
my  part,  do  not  think  it  accordant  with  the 
usual  decorum  of  modesty  to  stare  at  a  man  all 
church  time,  as  if  he  was  a  show." 

"  Your  Charles,"  repeated  the  widow,  not 
deeming  it  necessary  to  defend  herself  from  the 
implied  accusation, — "  your  Charles  ! — well,4f 
he  is  your  Charles,  he  is  one  of  the  best  behaved 
lovers  in  church  that  I  ever  met  with." 
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*'  My  dear  friend/'  said  Miss  Chamberlayne, 
*'  yoQ  do  not  as  yet  appreciate  the  character  of 
Mr.  Hardinge .  You  do  not/'  here  she  coaghed 
slightly,  *'  you  do  not  know  my  Charles ;  and/' 
she  added  mentally,  ^*  would  to  heaven  you 
never  might !" 

*•  No/'  said  the  widow,  **  I  do  not  know  him 
yet;  but  1*11  take  care  that  I  do  before  long; 
for  I  think  he  is  a  very  handsome-looking  fel- 
low. But  Lord,  he  is  ten  years  younger  than 
you  are !" 

**  My  dear  friend/'  said  Miss  Chamberlayne, 
*'  I  know  his  age  to  a  day.  But  let  us  come 
away,  I  implore  you  !  oh,  let  us  come  away  ! 
there  is  hardly  a  creature  left  in  the  church- 
yard, excepting  those  girls  who  are  looking  at 
us.  Our  reputations,  at  least  my  unmarried 
reputation,  will  be  contaminated,  before  you 
appreciate  my  danger ;  and  irrevocably  lost  for 
a  perpetuity." 

"  Why,  there  he  is,  by  all  that's  gracious !" 
cried  the  widow :  ''  there  he  is,  coming  out  of 
the  vestry  door.     Lord  bless  me!  how  well  the 
man  walks !  and  what  a  charming  figure !" 
Hardinge,  who  had  been  talking  to  the  good 
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Vicar,  now  approached  them ;  and  greeted  Mi89 
Chamberlayne  with  frank  cordiality.  She  all 
agitation  and  blashes,  expressed^  not  her  own 
individual  delight  at  his  arrival,  that  sheconsi* 
dered  as  onbecoming  her  vii^in  modesty,  but 
the  parochial,  and  the  extra-parochial  joy, 
which  it  had  occasioned.  Indeed  her  congra- 
tulations had  reference  to  the  entire  county ; 
and  extended,  in  a  slight  degree,  to  the  Land's 
End. 

Mrs.  Dobefon  was  in  due  form  introduced ; 
and  it  was  no  weak  proof  of  the  impression, 
that  Hardinge  had  produced  upon  her,  that 
the  fair  widow's  manner  became  at  once  com- 
paratively refined.  She  discarded  the  bold 
look  of  conscious  wealth ;  bent  her  eyes  occa* 
sionally  upon  the  ground;  and  minced  her 
words  in  a  manner  that  sent  the  blood  back  to 
the  poor  spinster's  heart.  She  had,  indeed, 
built  largely  on  the  horrifying  effect  of  Mrs. 
Dobson's  coarseness  of  manner;  and  this  new- 
born refinement  came  as  an  unexpected  cala- 
mity upon  her.  She  listened  in  silent  terror, 
while  in  mincing  phrase  Mrs.  Dobson  spoke  of 
the  beauty  of  the  place ;  of  her  own  attachment 
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to  a  rural  life  ;  and  bow  greatly  she  preferred 
the  style  of  social  intercourse  in  a  country  vil- 
lage to  the  crowded,  noisy,  heated  assemblies  of 
London. 

To  all  thisy  Miss  Chamberlayne  listened  with 
breathless  attention  in  the  hope  that  some 
coarse,  manufactory  expression,  some  *  whole- 
sale,  retail  and  for  exportation  *  phrase  would 
slip  out  unawares ;  and  spoil  the  dainty  tissue  of 
the  widow's  eloquence.  But  she  waited  in  vain ; 
and  such  is  the  power  of  love,  of  the  new*born 
but  full-fledged  love  which  widows  feel,  that 
Mrs.  Dobson's  conversation  with  our  hero  con* 
tinned  for  several  minutes,  without  his  having 
been  startled  with  one  single  figure  of  speech, 
bearing  the  direct  Birmingham  stamp. 

During  this  conversation,  they  had  gradually 
approached  the  little  gate,  which  separated  the 
church -yard  from  the  Manor-house  field. 
Hardinge  very  gallantly  opened  it ;  and  pressed 
the  two  ladies  to  honour  him  with  a  visit 

^^  I  believe,'*  said  he,  laughing  good  humour- 
ediy;  <*  that  I  have  one  habitable  old  parlour 
of  which  I  shall  be  very  proud  to  do  the 
honours." 
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The  widow  gave  a  consenting,  and  encourag- 
ing nod  to  her  friend ;  but  the  look  of  deter- 
mined propriety,  which  Miss  Chamberlayne 
assumed,  was  final  and  conclusiye ;  and  both 
the  ladies  united  in  declining  the  invitation. 

At  this  interesting  momenti  while  their  eye 
glanced  at  the  old-fashioned  house,  very  nearly 
the  self-same  reflection  passed  rapidly  across 
the  mind  of  each. 

<*  Well !"  thought  the  widow,  as  she  stood 
half  way  within  the  gate ;  ^*  with  a  few  thou- 
sand pounds  laid  out  in  improvements,  how 
happy  this  man's  wife  might  be.'' 

<*  Ah  me !"  thought  the  spinster,  standing 
one  step  more  removed  from  the  wished-for 
land ;  '*  ah  me !  in  that  house,  with  only  one 
parlour,  and  such  a  man,  how  blissful  might  a 
real  gentlewoman  be." 

Hardinge,  as  in  duty  bound,  escorted  the 
ladies  back  to  the  church-yard  gates,  where 
Mrs.  Dobson's  carriage  awaited  her ;  and  pru- 
dence, perhaps  even  more  than  friendship, 
induced  her  to  offer  to  set  Miss  Chamberlayne 
down  at  her  Bower,  With  a  sigh,  a  faintly 
whispered  farewell,  and  a  downcast  look  of 
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friendly  regard.  Miss  Chamberlayne  entered 
the  carriage;  and  the  widow  uttering  her  adieus 
in  her  most  fascinating  manner  stepped  in  after 
her. 

''To  Eglantine  Bower/'  cried  the  tall  footman; 
and  to  Eglantine  Bower  trotted  off  the  weU  -fed 
greys. 

The  drive  was  certainly  not  a  long  one ;  but 
it  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  circumstance, 
one  of  rare  occurrence  in  female  annals,  that 
neither  of  the  ladies  uttered  one  single  word 
daring  its  continuance;  and  so  profound  were 
the  contemplations  in  which  they  were  ab- 
sorbed, that  neither  the  stopping  of  the  car- 
riage, nor  the  letting  down  the  step  was  suffi- 
cient to  arouse  them ;  and  the  tall  footman 
was  obliged  to  put  his  powdered  head  com- 
pletely into  the  chariot,  before  they  awoke  from 
their  trance. 

''  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Dobson/'  said  the  spinster, 
very  gravely. 

.  "Very  proud,  Miss  Chamberlayne,'*  quoth 
the  widow,  in  the  same  tone  :  and  the  school- 
fellows,— the  play-mates,— the  bosom  friends, — 
the  attached  and  devoted  Isabella,  the  affec- 
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donate  Anna, — from  that  moment  swore  hos* 
tility  and  revenge  against  each  other,  endless 
and  implacable. 

And  how  felt  oar  hero,  the  caase  of  ail 
these  sad  events?  Was  he  perfectly  unmoved, 
and  anconcerned  ?  Not  so.— *We  are  all  mortal ; 
even  retired  barristers  of  forty-eight :  and  there 
was  something  very  nearly  approaching  to  a 
smile  of  gratified  vanity  on  Hardinge's  handsome 
face  as  he  entered  the  old  Manor-house ;  and 
reflected  that  should  his  mornings  ever  hang 
heavy  on  his  hands,  there  were  two  persons,  at 
least,  who  would  not  be  unwilling  to  diversify 
his  amusements. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


It  was  not  possible^  that  Hardinge  should 
feel  otherwise  than  pleased  and  flattered  by  his 
reception  at  Ryland  Castle.  The  old  Earl, 
who  was  a  prisoner  to  his  chamber,  was 
delighted  to  see  him:  and  Lady  Emily  and 
Lady  Mary  Walsiogham,  two  beautiful  girls  of 
fifteen  and  thirteen  years  of  age,  recognized 
their  old  acquaintance  with  evident  pleasure. 
The  Earl's  second  son,  Lionel,  and  our  hero 
had  from  an  early  period  of  the  young  man's 
life  been  great  allies :  and  it  was  with  much 
satisfaction,  that,  after  a  long  interval,  they 
again  found  themselves  together.  He,  accom- 
panied by  his  sisters,  had  walked  over  to  East 
Leighton  early  in  the  morning,  to  call  upon 
Hardinge ;  and  had  at  his  request  briefly  and 
modestly  given  him  the  history  of  his  last  three 
years ;  during  which  period  he  had  been  serving 
with  his  regiment  in  the  Peninsula,  and  had 
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already,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  brought 
himself  into  notice  by  actions  of  great  daring. 
Having  lately  obtained  a  step  of  promotion,  he 
had  retamed  to  England  to  join  his  new 
regiment ;  and  was  now  on  leave  of  absence, 
waiting  until  his  corps  should  proceed  to 
Spain. 

There  are  few  families,  which  have  not  some 
calamity,  hanging  over  them,  and  throwing  a 
shade  over  the  sunshine  of  their  prosperity. 
The  gloom  at  Rylands,  was  caused  by  the  de- 
clining health  of  the  eldest  son  Viscount  Wal- 
singham,  a  young  man  of  great  promise  and 
talent ;  who  was  now  at  the  Madeiras,  trying 
to  ward  oiF  in  a  mild  climate  the  attacks  of 
consumptive  disease.  But  each  successive 
account  gave  fainter  and  fainter  hopes  of  his 
recovery  ;  and  the  old  Earl  spoke  of  him  as 
one  whose  days  were  numbered. 

**  My  dear  Hardinge,**  said  he,  ^'  I  am  not 
only  miserable  about  him,  but  about  Lionel 
also.  I  know,  that  I  shall  leave  no  son  to 
succeed  me. — Poor  Henry  will  never  return 
alive  to  England ;  and  no  arguments  that  I  can 
use  will  induce  Lionel  to  leave  the  army." 
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*'  My  dear  Lord^  it  is  not  every  soldier  who 
fidls;  it  is  not  one  in  a  hundred.  Yon  shall 
lire  to  see  Lionel  a  General.'* 

** Never,  never:  the  boy  has  no  discretion, 
no  common  sense.  He  runs  into  danger  for 
danger^s  sake  alone.  I  cannot  call  it  courage. 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  admire  it.  It  is  the 
mere  love  of  excitement;  and  he  admits  it 
himself.  Hardinge  you  must  talk  to  him  for 
me.  He  loves  you,  and  thinks  more  highly  of 
you  than  of  any  other  of  his  friends.  He  ought 
to  leave  the  army  :  he  ought  to  go  into  Parlia- 
ment, and  enter  at  once  upon  public  life.'' 

Hardinge  promised  that  he  would  discuss 
the  matter  with  the  young  man :  and  lighter 
subjects  of  conversation  were  started.  The 
young  people  joined  them ;  and  by  degrees  the 
Earl  resumed  his  usual  lively  tone. — Rural 
politics  were  discussed ;  and  our  hero's  future 
plans  were  kindly  enquired  into. 

"By  the  bye,  Hardinge,**  asked  the  Earl, 
"  have  you  renewed  your  love  passages  with 
your  old  flame.  Miss  Chamberlaynet*'  Har- 
dinge shook  his  head  with  a  decided  negative. 
*^  You  muet,"  he  continued ;  *'  you  will  find  it 
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absolutely  necessary.  You  will  never  be  able 
to  get  on  in  the  country  without  some  occupa- 
tion of  the  kind.  I  was  just  thinking  of  open- 
ing  a  tender  n^otiation  with  her  myself,  when 
I  heard  of  your  coming  down ;  but  I  did  not 
like  the  risk  of  being  cut  out.'' 

^*  How  should  you  like  such  a  step-mother. 
Lady  Emily?'  asked  Hardinge. 

Lady  Emily  laughed.  ^*  I  like  Miss  Cham- 
berlayne  very  much  indeed,  but  I  should  be 
very  sorry  were  she  to  become  my  step-mother  ; 
as  then  Mary  and  I  could  not  with  propriety 
enjoy  her  little  peculiarities  as  much  as  we  do 
now ;  but  indeed  I  like  her  very  much.*' 

"  Hardinge,"  said  the  Earl,  "  there  never 
was  such  a  woman.  On  my  conscience,  I  be- 
lieve she  does  more  good  in  the  parish,  and  is 
more  charitable  and  kind-hearted,  than  any 
body  else.  But  her  woixls ! — they  are  like  the 
rings  in  the  trunks  of  trees,  they  grow  bigger 
and  bigger  every  year.  She  used  to  say  she 
was  ^  quite  glad  to  see  me ;'  she  was  next  <  truly 
happy  to  behold  me  ;*  next,  *  extremely  de- 
lighted;' then,  'absolutely  elevated;'  then,  '  in- 
dubitably over-enraptured;'  then/preterpluper- 
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fectly  extra^feIicitous;'and  the  other  day  she  was 
'  ultra-transcendentalasiously  super-glorified  at 
my  conyalescence !'  But  what  is  best  of  all, 
sometimes  her  breath  flails  her,  and  she  breaks 
down  into  monosyllables.  Wilkinson's  defi- 
nition of  her  is  not  bad  :  he  says  she  talks 
piebald." 

"  You  are  so  severe,  my  Lord,  that  I  shall 
begin  to  think  you  have  opened  the  negotiation 
which  you  spoke  of  just  now,  and  have  met 
with  a  repulse/' 

^'  I  know  it  for  a  fact,"  continued  the  Earl, 
"tiiat  she  met  the  chimney-sweeper  the  other 
day,  and  ordered  him  '  to  emancipate  her  mural 
elevations  from  the  adhesive  contamination  of 
her  carbonized  effluvia !'  The  poor  fellow  stag- 
gered with  amazement,  and  was  actually  obliged 
to  lean  against  a  garden  wall^  a  mural  eleva- 
tion, for  support." 

"  *  A  weak  invention  of  the  enemy,' "  cried 
Hardinge.  "  *  Her  carbonized  effluvia ! ! '  She 
would  shudder  to  use  such  a  term." 

^'Facty  Hardinge,  positive  fact;  I  have  it 
from  the  best  possible  authority." 

•*By  the  best  possible  authority,'*  said  Lio- 
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nel,  *'you  will  be  pleased  always  to  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Wilkinson  is  meant.  When  my 
father  scolds  him,  because  he  has  had  a  bad 
night,  Wilkinson  always  stops  him  with  some 
long  story  about  Miss  Chamberlayne,  or  the 
political  speeches  at  the  White  Hart" 

"  Lionel/'  said  the  Earl,  "  you  know  that 
Wilkinson  could  never  have  invented  such  a 
speech  as  that." 

*^  With  assistance  he  might/'  said  Hardinge ; 
'*  I  suspect  it  to  be  an  Eglantine  Bower  foun- 
dation, with  Ryland  Castle  embellishments." 

'*  Get  ye  all  away  to  dinner,"  said  the  Earl^ 
good-humouredly ;  ^'you  have  been  summoned 
these  ten  minutes ;  and  remember  that  I  won't 
have  my  fair  friend  abused,  when  I  am  not  by 
to  take  her  part." 

'^  To  enjoy  the  abuse,  you  mean,  my  dear 
father ;  and  to  add  some  kind  friendly  little 
bits  to  it/'  said  Lady  Emily,  as  she  kissed  him, 
and  left  the  room. 

On  their  return  to  the  library,  which  it  was 
the  fancy  of  the  Earl,  when  he  was  a  prisoner 
with  the  gout,  to  convert  into  his  bed-room, 
and  which  was  half  filled  with  couches  of  all 
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descriptions,  wheel  cbairp,  and  all  the  costly 
paraphernalia  of  the  disease,  they  found  him 
in  high  spirits.  He  had  employed  the  interval 
of  their  absence  in  recalling  to  his  mind,  for 
Hardinge's  edification,  all  manner  of  absurd 
stories  regarding  Miss  Chamberlayne.  These 
he  poured  out  with  great  satisfaction  whilst 
they  were  taking  their  dessert,  and  the  new 
arrival  at  East  Leighton  did  not  escape  his 
notice. 

"  I  am  burning  with  anxiety  to  make  her 
acquaintance,"  said  he.  '*  They  tell  me  that 
she  and  her  friend  make  the  most  delightful 
contrast  imaginable.  If  I  cannot  get  out  in  a 
few  days^  I  shall  make  Wilkinson  bring  her 
up  here.  Dobson !  Dobson !  How  do  you  do, 
Mrs.  Dobson?— What  a  name!  It  would  be 
worth  a  guinea  every  vocative  case  you  ad- 
dressed to  her.  Have  you  seen  her,  Har* 
dinge  ?" 

^*  I  have  had  the  honour,"  said  Hardinge,  **  of 
being  introduced  to  her  this  morning.  There 
is  certainly  no  superfluity  of  refinement  in  her 
name  ;  but  the  lady  herself  did  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  so  tremendously  different  from  the 
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ordinary  race  of  people,  who,  like  myself,  are  so 
unfortunate  as  to  have  common-place  names." 

''  Ah !  there  is  the  old  Norman  pride  again/* 
said  the  Earl,  laughing.  ''You  villain!  at 
this  very  moment  you  are  bursting  with  scorn 
at  my  ancestors  of  yesterday.  Pray,  Hardinge, 
at  what  era  does  the  Dobson  pedigree  com- 
mence ?  Dobson  !  the  race  must  be  Saxon. 
Marry  her,  my  dear  fellow,  and  add  her  more 
ancient  glories  to  your  Norman  tree.  You 
shall  take  her  name — Charles  Hardinge  Dob- 
son, of  Dobson  Hall,  in  the  town  of  Brum^ 
magem.  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you,  Mr. 
Hardinge  Dobson.  How  is  Mrs.  H.  Dobson,  and 
how  are  all  the  little  H.  Dobsons?  Delightful 
sound  I  Will  there  be  a  grandmama  Dobson  ? 
My  dear  Hardinge,"  he  continued ;  **  every 
thing  has  smelt  of  Birmingham  smoke  for  the 
entire  month,  that  she  has  been  in  the  parish.'* 

''Then,  my  dear  father,"  said  Lionel,  ^'the 
smoke  must  have  preceded  her  by  fourteen 
days,  for  she  has  only  been  here  a  fortnight/' 

'^  Hold  your  tongue,  Lionel,"  cried  the  Earl, 
threatening  him  with  his  crutch ;  "  how  dare 
you  contradict  your  father,  when  he  has  the 
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gout  in  both  feet  ?    Wilkinson  says,"  continued 

the  old  humourist,  "  that  she  looks  like  a  cook 

in  miniatnre,  and  that  your  Isabella's  tremors 

and  horrors  at  her  fnend's  improprieties,  are 

beyond  imagination  delightful." 

^'  Mr.  Wilkinson  must  have  considered  you 

extremely    unwell   indeed/'    said    Hardinge, 

laughing,  ''  on  the  morning  when  he  described 

this  unfortunate  lady  to  you/* 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  make  him  describe  her 

and  Miss  Chamberlayne  to  me  every  morning. 

It  is  the  only  physic  which  I  let  him  give  me ; 

at  least  it  is  the  only  physic  which  does  me  any 

good.      Wilkinson     is  an    uncommouly    fine 

fellow,  and   I  know   everything   which  takes 

place  in  the  village.     He  tells  it  all,  true  or 

false ;  and  Master  Charles  Hardinge,  I  would 

recommend  you  to  be  very  circumspect  in  yo\\T 

conduct)  for  I  shall  hear  it  all.  And  be  so 
good  as  not  to  win  Miss  Chamberlayne's  vii^in 

aflTections,  and  then  desert  her  for  Dobson 
HalL  If  you  do,  be  assured  I  will  revenge  her 
injured  innocence." 

Unappalled  however  by  these  threats,  Har- 
dinge early  the  following  morning  redeemed  his 

VOL.   I.  I 
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promise  of  calling  at  Eglantine  Bower.  But, 
alas.  Miss  Chamberlayne  was  not  at  honae,  for 
relying  on  Hardinge's  London  hours,  she  had 
ventured  to  leave  her  Bower,  and  was  at  that 
very  moment  closetted  with  Mrs.  Wilkinson, 
'  weeping  unfeigned  tears  of  woe,'  as  she 
narrated  the  sad  events  of  the  preceding  day. 

'<  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  when  after 
many  interruptions  and  many  sighs,  our  heroine 
bad  at  length  concluded  the  alarming  detail — 
'^  well,  isn't  that  just  what  I  told  yon?  And 
pray  what  do  you  intend  to  do  next  ?" 

''  My  dearest  friend,"  cried  Miss  Chamber- 
layne, ^*  I  throw  my  operations  entirely  into 
your  hands.  Oh !"  she  continued,  wringing 
her  hands,  "  think  of  my  sufferings  when  I 
saw  the  nasty  impudent  woman  turning  modest 
and  genteel  in  that  way.  I  thought  I  should 
have  sunk  into  the  earth  !  But,  my  dearest 
friend,  she  will  never  be'  able  to  keep  it  up. 
She  must  indubitably  go  off  into  her  real 
nature  again,  and  then  I  must  try  to  make  my 
modesty  preponderate  by  contrast.  My  lite- 
rary attainments  must  add  their  weight  to  me." 

'^  Literary  fiddlesticks,"  cried  Mrs.  Wilkin- 
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son,  in  great  wrath,  *'  I  tell  you  it  wont  do. 
It  is  all  stuff  and  nonsense.  It  isn't  as  if  you 
was  seventeen,  and  he  was  one-and-twenty.  A 
man  of  his  age  cares  no  more  about  the  weight 
of  a  woman's  literary  attainments,  than  he  does 
about  the  weight  of  his  great-grandmother's 
flannel  petticoat.  You  are  a  very  handsome 
woflian,  Miss  Chamberlayne,"  continued  she, 
glancing  at  herself  in  the  glass,  as  ladies  always 
do  when  they  praise  each  other.  ''  You  are  a 
very  handsome  woman,  with  a  fine  figure,  and 
that's  the  weight  which  you  ought  to  prepon- 
derate with." 

"  My  dearest  friend,"  said  the  much-pleased 
spinster,  ''  do  not  misrepresent  my  imagination. 
I  acquiesce  in  the  power  of  beauty  ;  but  why 
should  not  modesty  and  literature  lend  their 

tuneful  aid  ?     I  know  that  Mr.  ,   my 

Charles  I  mean,  has  been  always  highly  in- 
flammatory as  to  poetry ;  and  does  not  some- 
body say  that  poetic  minds  are  the  stepping 
stones  of  love — I  mean  the  touchstones  ?" 

•*  Oh  Lord !  oh  Lord  !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Wilkinson,  *^  how  can  you  have  lived  so  long 
and  know  so  little  ?" 
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''  What  must  I  do  then?"  asked  Miss  Cham' 
berlayne,  in  much  affliction ;  "  what  woald 
you  advise  me  to  do,  my  dearest  friend  ?  I  am 
prepared  to  attempt  every  extremity/^ 

'^  I  dont  want  you  to  attempt  any  extremity 
at  all.  What  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  have  a 
little  common  sense  ;  make  the  best  of  yourself 
to  Charles  Hardinge.  Show  him^  in  an  un- 
derstandable kind  of  way,  that  you  are  the 
sort  of  person  to  make  him  a  good  wife.  And 
mind,  above  all  things,  not  to  have  any  quar- 
relling with  that  insolent  little  Dobson,  and 
never  say  a  single  word  against  her  to  him." 

*^  No,  I  won't,  I  wonH,  my  dearest  friend. 
But,"  continued  Miss  Chamberlayne,  produc- 
ing from  her  pocket  an  ample  sheet  of  paper, 
the  writing  upon  which  was  much  blotted  out 
and  interlined ;  "  I  mn  going  to  address  my 
Charles;  and  I  must  have  the  sanction  of  your 
responsibility." 

Mrs.  Wilkinson  gave  an  indignant  glance  at 
the  long  ranges  of  formidable  words,  and  ex- 
claimed, *'  Grracious  powers !  what  can  it  all 
be  about?" 

''  About,  my  dear  friend?''  said  the  spinster, 
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as  she  fondly  turned  over  the  pages,  '<  it  is 
only  an  inyitation  to  tea.'' 

At  this  announcement,  Mrs.  Wilkinson's  pa- 
tience quite  broke  down.  She  started  up,  ex- 
claiming, *'  You  shan't  read  it  to  me !  I  won't 
listen  to  it!  I  won't  encourage  you  in  any 
such  stuff  and  nonsense!  There/'  continued 
she,  putting  a  very  small  sheet  of  note-paper 
before  the  spinster ;  **  if  I  am  to  manage  your 
affiurs,  I  will  make  you  behave  like  a  woman 
in  her  senses.  There,  write  on  that  paper 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  christian-like  in- 
vitation to  tea  and  supper,  and  send  it  off  to 
Charles  Hardinge  at  once,  that  I  may  be  cer- 
tain you  don't  tack  on  any  of  your  long-sound- 
ing sentiments  to  it.'^ 

Miss  Chamberlayne  sighed  oyer  the  nu- 
merous well-selected  epithets  and  expletives, 
which  were  thus  rendered,  for  the  present  at 
least,  totally  useless ;  but  she  obeyed  the  coun- 
sel of  her  friend.  A  ^  christian-like'  invitation 
to  tea  and  supper  for  the  next  evening  was 
sent;  and,  oh  moment  of  extacy!  Mr.  Bill 
Batts  returned  with  a  very  prettily  worded 
note,  accepting  the  invitation. 
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It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  widow  was  not 
asked  to  join  the  party;  on  the  contrary,  every 
possible  precaution  was  taken  to  keep  it  from 
her  knowledge;  and  at  the  appointed  hour, 
Hardinge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  and  their 
tall  gawky  daughter  found  themselves  seated 
round  Miss  Chamberlayne's  tea«table,  their 
hostess  very  becomingly  and  very  nicely  dressed , 
and  looking  beyond  any  doubt  exceedingly 
handsome. 

As  one  grand  division  of  her  hopes  was 
based  on  what  she  called  Mr.  Hardinge's  *  in- 
flammatory inclination  to  poetry/  and  her  own 
literary  strength,  she  sought  occasion  to  give  a 
poetical  turn  to  the  conversation ;  and  her 
album,  the  pages  of  which  had  been  turned 
over  whilst  Phoebe  was  arranging  the  tea- 
things,  was  again  adverted  to. 

'^  Now,  Mrs.  Wilkinson,"  said  the  fair  spin- 
ster, *'  ought  not  Mr.  Hardinge  to  write  a  copy 
of  verses  in  my  album?  Oh,  such  beautiful 
verses  as  he  used  to  write!  You  must  give  me 
a  copy.  Indeed,  indeed  you  must,  and  you 
shall !" 

Mrs.  Wilkinson,  voted  in  favour  of  the  ne- 
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eessity  of  the  verses  being  written ;  and  a  few 
little  words  were  slipped  in  by  Miss  Penelope 
Wilkinson,  to  the  effect,  that  there  was  nothing 
she  did  love  so  much  as  poetry,  it  was  so  beaU" 
tifid.  In  short,  onr  hero  consented  to  take 
home  with  him  the  sacred  volume,  and  to  re- 
turn it  augmented  by  a  copy  of  what  Miss 
Chamberlayne  denominated  *  his  real  own 
original  verses.' 

In  confiding  it  to  him,  a  special  injunction 
was  given  that  he  should  not  read  any  of  the 
poetry  signed  M.  O.,  an  injunction  which  was 
probably  more  strictly  obeyed  than  the  fair 
Sappho  intended. 

The  tea-things  were  at  length  removed; 
Wilkinson  had  departed  to  look  after  his  pa- 
tients, and  to  see  that  his  apprentice  was  not  in 
attendance  at  the  cricket-ground  instead  of  at 
the  shop,  and,  perhaps,  to  have  a  little  political 
chat  at  the  White  Hart ;  Mrs.  Wilkinson  was 
occupied  in  showing  her  daughter  some  parti- 
cular mode  of  knotting ;  *  and,  oh  climax  of 
happiness  I  Miss  Chamberlayne  was  left  in  un- 
divided possession  of  her  Charles.  It  would 
be  incorrect  to  say  that  she  valued  the  time  at 
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a  thousand  guineas  a  minute ; — no,  she  consi- 
dered each  moment  as  beyond  price.  Har- 
dinge  was  all  animation  and  spirits ;  and  the 
conversation  had  just  turned  upon  his  plans  of 
improvement  at  the  M anor-house,  when  a  ring 
was  heard  at  the  gate ;  and,  ushered  in  by  the 
tall  footman,  and  all  resplendent  with  silks, 
and  lace,  and  gold,  up  walked  the  self-invited 
widow,  and,  with  an  easy  familiarity,  entered 
the  room. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  apparition 
of  Buonaparte  himself,  followed  by  a  brigade 
of  his  old  guard,  would  have  caused  more 
horror  to  Miss  Chamberlayne,  than  did  the 
unexpected  appearance  of  her  friend  ;  and  al- 
though the  spinster  was,  on  all  ordinary  occa- 
sions, as  kind-hearted  a  woman  as  ever  breathed, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  at  the  first  moment, 
had  wishes  and  pocket-pistols  been  the  same 
thing,  Mrs.  Dobson's  life  would  have  been 
worth  two  minutes'  purchase. 

It  was  not  until  after  a  pause  of  considerable 
duration,  that  she  could  summon  up  fortitude 
sufficient  to  utter  some  words  about  *  happiness 
and  unexpected  pleasure.'     The  gay  widow. 
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nothing  daunted  by  the  coldness  of  her  recep- 
tion,  threw  off  her  shawl  and  bonnet,  and  dis^ 
played  herself  in  all  the  splendour  of  a  very  be- 
coming evening  dress :  and  as  it  formed  no  part 
of  her  system  of  decoration  to  disguise  the 
charms  which  bounteous  nature  had  given  her, 
her  low  gown  was  in  the  very  extreme  of  the 
fashion:  and  the  display  was  such,  as  quite  to 
alarm  and  irritate  Miss  Chamberlayne. 

A  very  great  alteration  of  system  has  taken 
place,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  part  of  the  female  figure,  which 
fashion  requires  should  have  the  advantage  of 
morning  clothing  only.  The  balance  of  nudity 
formerly  was  in  favour  of  the  front ;  now  the 
back  has  it  hollow ;  indeed  it  has  often  ap- 
peared to  our  ignorant  eyes  as  something  almost 
miraculous,  that  the  modem  dress,  separated 
as  it  is  from  all  connection  with  the  shoulders, 
should  be  enabled  to  maintain  its  position  at 
any  time,  but  especially  when  the  arms  of  the 
lovely  wearer  chance  to  be  pendent.  Then  it 
13,  we  chiefly  dread  a  general  slipping  down  of 
the  entire  structure.     We  have  been  told,  and 

we  firmly  believe,  that  there  is  some  mysterious 

i2 
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and  bidden  fabric  of  a  cetaceous  nature,  which 
supports,  and  secures  it ;  and  renders  such  a 
catastrophe  impossible :  but  it  is  difficult  for 
any  one,  who  judges  by  appearances,  to  livoid 
feeling  a  very  painful  degree  of  alarm. 

The  quantity  of  *  the  nahed^  as  painters  term 
it,  when  ascertained  by  the  safest  and  most 
scientific  principles  of  plain  and  spherical  trigo- 
nometry, is  probably  greater  now  than  for- 
merly ;  nevertheless  were  we  required  philo- 
sophically to  define  the  two  systems,  we  should 
say  that  the  one  of  1810  was  the  more  morally 
dangerous,  the  one  of  1840  the  more  terrific. 

Of  the  former  style,  Mrs.  Dobson's  dress 
certainly  afforded  a  very  decided  specimen: 
and  poor  Miss  Chamberlayne,  whose  little  plots 
were  always  of  the  most  simple  nature,  after 
the  widow  had  been  seated  a  few  minutes, 
began  by  asking  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  if  she  did  not 
find  it  very  cold,  and  whether  she  would  like 
a  shawl. 

'•  Cold  I**  interposed  the  widow,  *«  why  your 
room,  Bella,  is  a  perfect  oven.  It  is  as  hot  as 
July,  What  a  pretty  garden  Miss  Chamber- 
layne has  got,  has  she  not  Mr.  Hardinge  ?  and 
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has  she  shown  you  her  beautiful  hearte-eases  1 
Come ;  I  will  do  the  honours  for  her."  And 
she  arose ;  and  opening  the  glass^door,  which 
led  to  the  little  garden,  stepped  out,  and  Har- 
dinge  could  not  do  otherwise  than  accompany 
her.  Miss  Chamberlayne  started  up,  and 
followed  them  to  the  door ;  as  she  approached 
ity  she  stopped ;  and  turning  round  gave  one 
look  towards  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  the  pathetic 
misery  of  which  words  cannot  describe.  That 
good  lady  gave  a  nod  of  consolation ;  and  said, 
in  an  onder  tone ;  ^^  never  mind,  never  mind ; 
let's  be  after  them." 

Mrs.  Dobson  as  she  stooped  down  to  admire 
and  describe  the  flowers,  was  loud  in  her  praises 
of  them,  and  in  her  commendations  of  Miss 
C3iamberlayne's  skill :  but  the  anxious  spinster 
heard  not  these  praises,  noted  them  not.  She 
saw  nothing  but  Hardinge's  danger ;  and  the 
unspeakable  impropriety  of  his  companion's 
dress.  At  length  politeness  gave  way  before 
the  united  strength  of  her  modesty  and  alarm  ; 
and  in  a  voice,  tremulous  with  anger,  she  said, 

**Anna  dear!  are  you  aware  of  the  east 
wind  ?  and  you  have  so  very  law  a  dress.  Had 
you  not  better  cover  yourself  with  a  shawl  ?" 
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^^Oh  dear  no;*'  said  the  unabashed  Mrs. 
Dobson;  '^I  hate  coddling  myself  up.  It  is 
a  lovely  evening,  is  it  not  Mr.  Hardinge  7* 

He  could  only  assent;  and  the  botanical 
investigations  were  resumed. 

'*  My  dear  friend,"  whispered  Miss  Cham- 
berlayne,  to  her  confidante ;  ^^  I  will  not  stay 
with  her  in  the  garden  another  instant :  it  is 
a  contamination." 

*'  Keep  your  temper;  and  let  her  have  her 
full  swing ;"  replied  the  judicious  Mrs.  Wil- 
kinson, as  they  re-entered  the  room  together ; 
to  which  Hardinge,  with  polite  attention  to  his 
hostess,  immediately  directed  the  steps  of  the 
still  horticulturally  disposed  widow. 

The  evening  proceeded.  The  carefully  ar- 
ranged  sandwich  tray  was  brought  in  ;  and  the 
wine  in  the  best  pair  of  cut  glass  decanters. 
Every  preconcerted  arrangement  was  carried 
into  effect :  but  alas !  how  were  the  anticipated 
pleasure,  the  anticipated  result  of  each  lost,  and 
thrown  away.  No  slave,  that  ever  stood  be- 
hind the  Conqueror  in  his  chariot,  spoilt  a 
triumph  so  completely,  as  did  the  gay,  the 
laughing,  the  chatty  intruder. 
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It  was  an  established  custom  at  East  Leigh- 
ton,  that  all  evening  parties  broke  up  at  ten 
o'clock.  Mrs.  Dobson  knew  this  perfectly; 
and  had,  therefore,  directed  her  servant  to  come 
for  her  at  eleven.  The  consequences  were  in- 
evitable. At  ten  o'clock  the  Wilkinsons  got 
up  to  depart.  The  widow  arose  also.  No 
servant  had  arrived;  Bill  Batts  was  not  in 
attendance :  and  Hardinge,  of  course,  could  do 
no  less  than  offer  his  services,  which  were 
promptly  accepted :  and,  alas  for  our  fair  friend ! 
he  left  the  house  with  the  widow  under  one 
arm,  and  the  Album  under  the  other. 

Before  they  departed,  Mrs.  Dobson  invited 
the  whole  party  to  Hill-side  Cottage  on  the  fol- 
lowing evening ;  an  invitation  which,  as  Har- 
dinge  accepted  it,  it  would  have  been  madness 
in  Miss  Chamberlayne  to  have  declined. 

Once  fairly  out  in  the  open  air,  the  widow, 
with  great  skill,  changed  by  degrees  the  gaiety 
of  her  tone :  speeches  were  made  jcomplimen- 
tary  to  the  moon,  to  rural  scenery  in  general, 
and  to  East  Leighton  in  particular ;  and  a  sigh 
was  almost  ventured  upon,  when  the  amuse- 
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ments  of  a  country  life  were  declared  to  be 
superior  to  those  of  London. 

But,  as  however  slowly  a  lady  and  gentle- 
man may  walk,  the  distance  of  half  a  mile 
must  ultimately  be  got  over;  they  parted  at 
length  at  the  door  of  Hill-side  Cottage;  he 
much  inclined  to  consider  his  new  acquaintance 
as  a  lively,  pleasing,  good-humoured  woman; 
and  she,  ten  times  as  much  in  love  as  ever. 

If  Miss  Chamberlayne  had  been  a  ferocious 
heroine  of  romance,  a  dethroned  queen,  or  any 
thing  of  that  tragic  and  exalted  class,  she  would 
under  existing  circumstances,  have  flung  her- 
self upon  her  couch  and  devoted  the  live  long 
hours  of  the  night  to  curses,  ^deep  but  not 
loud/  as,  however,  she  was  no  such  person, 
but  only  a  well-disposed,  although,  somewhat 
too  sensitive,  maiden  lady,  she  did  no  such 
thing.  She  only  retired  to  her  bedroom  in  a 
very  bad  temper;  and  as  she  laid  aside  her 
own  very  properly  constructed  dress,  groaned 
out  one  uninterrupted  chain  of  adjectives  of  re- 
probation,' '  shameful,  indelicate,  indecent, 
gross,  horrible,  vile,  unendurable,  unbearable, 
and  so  forth/ 
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It  was  a  long  time  before  ake  sank  into  a 
troubled  slomber;  and  the  very  last  of  her 
moral  reflections  while  she  continued  perfectly 
awake  was,  that  when  a  womtn  has  once  been 
so  unfortunate  as  to  become  a  widoW)  she  ought 
never  afterwards  to  be  admitted  into  respect- 
able society. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Miss  Chamberlayne's  fair  cheek  still  pressed 
her  pillow,  when  a  three-cornered  note,  care- 
fully sealed,  was  brought  up  to  her  by  Phoebe. 
It  was  brief,  but  important,  and  ran  as  fol- 
lows : 

'^  Mt  dear  Miss  Chahberlatne, 

'<  I  think  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Wil- 
kinson was  sent  for  to  Hill-side  Cottage  this 
rnoming  before  he  was  up.  She  has  got  a 
violent  sore  throat ;  and  Wilkinson  says  it  will 
keep  her  quiet  for  some  time. 

**  Your  sincere  friend, 

"  S.  W." 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  analyzed 
our  heroine's  feelings  on  the  receipt  of  this 
note.  The  first  emotion  was  otie  of  unmixed 
joy,  and  as  she  started  out  of  bed,  she  ex- 
claimed : 

'^  Yes,  it  is  the  interposition  of  Providence, 
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the  interposition  of  an  overwhelming  Provi- 
dence.    It  would  be  a  sin  to  doubt  it." 

But  the  very  next  moment  the  kindness  of 
her  nature  regained  the  ascendancy,  and  she 
became  a  little  angry  with  herself  for  having 
rejoiced  at  the  illness  of  her  old  friend,  and 
very  ang^  with  Mrs.  Wilkinson  for  supposing 
it  possible  that  she  could  do  so. 

She  could  not  wait  until  the  usual  hour  of 
conference  at  the  apothecary's,  but  set  out  to 
visit  her  confidante  immediately  after  break- 
fast ;  and  fortunately  found  her  alone. 

^  My  dearest  friend,"  she  exclaimed,  '*  I 
hope  poor  Mrs.  Dobson  is  not  really  in  danger? 
I  would  not  have  anything  happen  to  her  for 
the  world ;  and  particularly  while  she  is  down 
here.     I  should  never  forgive  myself." 

"  Danger !"  cried  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  with 
somewhat  of  an  incredulous  smile ;  ^*  there  is 
no  great  danger,  I  believe.  Wilkinson  says 
she  has  got  a  monstrous  bad  sore  throat ; 
and  no  wonder,  I  think,  walking  about  in  the 
naked  way  she  did  last  night ;  and  she  owns 
it  has  been  coming  on  for  two  days," 

^  Yes,  my  dearest  friend  ;  wasn't  it  horrid  ? 
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I  know  that  gown  as  well  as  I  do  the  oldest 
gown  belonging  to  me,  and  I  am  certain  it  has 
been  cut  down  since  last  Sunday.  But  this 
sore  throat  is  a  great,  an  immeasurable  event 
in  my  life.  I  feel  it  as  a  special  interposition 
of  Proyidence.** 

"  Interposition  of  Providence  I"  cried  Mrs. 
Wilkinson  ;  ^'-interposition  of  indecency,  I 
think." 

*'  Yes,''  said  Miss  Chamberlayne,  walking 
backward  and  forward  in  great  excitement; 
**  yes,  so  it  is,  my  dearest  friend.  It  is,  it  is, 
the  combined  interposition  of  Providence  and 
indecency.  But  how  long  does  Mr.  Wilkinson 
think  that  my  poor  friend  will  be  confined  ?  I 
will  go,  and  call  upon  her  to-day  at  all  events, 
although  I  know  she  will  be  dreadfully  cross.'' 

*^  Why,  Wilkinson  says  she  won't  be  able  to 
stir  out  of  doors  for  a  week,  at  least.  She's 
monstrous  ill,  that's  certain  .'- 

'*  That  will  be  an  entire  week  in  my  favour, 
an  entire  week  for  my  unrivalled  exertions. 
She  will  never  dare  to  let  him  see  her  whikt 
she  is  obliged  to  wear  a  close  cap.  She  knows 
her  face  won't  stand  it.    All  will  depend  upon 
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joo,  my  dearest  friend  :  I  feel  it  will ;  you 
mnst  regulate  my  promptitude.  I  have  been 
thinking  that  my  Charles  and  I  can  manage  to 
hare  three  interviews  before  she  recovers." 

Mrs.  Wilkinson  smiled.  "  Well,"  said  she, 
**  Wilkinson  shall  invite  him  to  drink  tea  here 
to-morrow ;  that  will  be  one/' 

'<  Oh,  yes  I  and  he  must  bring  back  my 
album ;  and  don't  you  think  you  could  contrive 
to  get  him  to  invite  U8  to  spend  the  evening  at 
the  Manor-house  before  she  can  go  out?** 

^  Leave  me  alone  for  that,  my  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Wilkinson,  with  an  erudite  nod ;  **  I'll 
settle  all  that  when  he  comes  to  us." 

**  I  am  thinking  of  writing  to  him  again." 
said  Miss  Chamberlayne.  ^*  Now  don't  look  so 
cross,  my  dearest  friend;  my  letter  will  be 
unequivocally  and  undividvdly  of  a  literary 
denomination ;  and  that,  I  know,  is  where  my 
powers  are  the  most  insurmountable.  I  want 
to  get  him  to  put  me  into  a  regular  course  of 
reading,  for  that  must  infallibly  conduce  to  a 
qrmpathetic  attachment.  Do  you  not  appre- 
date  my  motives,  my  dear  friend  ?" 

**  Well,"  said  her  confidante,  '^  I  suppose  I 
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must  have  oothing  to  say  against  that ;  but,  for 
mercy's  sake!  do  write,  even  if  it  is  about 
Terses  and  poetry,  as  much  like  a  woman  in 
her  senses  as  you  can." 

Miss  Chamberlayne  drew  herself  up.  **  My 
epistolary  exertions,  Mrs.  Thingummy,  Mrs. 
Wilkinson,  my  dear  friend,  have,  thank 
heaven !  been  always  those  of  a  gentlewoman 
up  to  this  time ;  and  why,  if  I  have  contracted 
an  affection  for  an  elevated  man,  why  need  I 
debase  my  sentiments  ?  But  I  will  be  pru- 
dent. I  will  curb  my  unbridled  Taney ;  and 
you  shall  see  all  my  letters." 

<<  No,  indeed  I  won't  All  I  want  you  to  do 
is,  to  recollect  that  Charles  Hardinge  is  no 
baby,  and  no  fool ;  and  that  he  won't  marry 
you  one  bit  the  sooner,  if  you  were  to  copy  out 
your  spelling  book  to  him  from  one  end  to  the 
other." 

Miss  Chamberlayne  sighed;  but  consoling 
herself  with  the  reflection  that  different  classes 
of  society  had  different  classes  of  ideas,  she 
answered  with  much  meekness  and  deference  : 

*^  My  dearest  friend,  in  all  that  relates  to 
the  transactions  of  my  heart,    I  will  be  ex- 
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plicitlj  gaided  by  you;  because  you  are  a 
married  woman,  with  a  family,  and  must  know 
best.  But  as  to  the  literary  arrangements  of 
my  hopes;  why,  my  dearest  friend,  as  the 
Belles  Lettres  and  the  fine  arts  have  been  my 
never-ending,  uninterrupted  occupation,  I  do 
not  perceive  why  I  should  require  any  assist- 
ance. I  feel,  indeed  I  do,  that  my  poetic  taste 
is  immoveably  fixed  on  its  own  basis." 

*<Ohr'  was  Mrs.  Wilkinson's  concise  an- 
swer; and  the  spinster,  delighted  at  having 
asserted  her  literary  independence,  was  glad 
to  change  the  subject ;  and  reverting  to  her 
sick  friend,  asked  whether,  when  she  was  a 
little  recovered  change  of  air  would  not  be  a 
good  thing. 

^No,  not  at  all/'  answered  Mrs.  Wilkin- 
son, rather  tartly,  **  not  at  all.  It  is  one  of 
those  cases  where  change  of  air  would  do  no 
good,  either  to  the  patient  or  to  the  doctor ;" 
and  she  added,  with  a  reproachful  look,  <<  No, 
no^  Miss  Chamberlayne,  every  body  must  think 
a  little  of  themselves.'' 

*'  My  dearest  friend,  do  not  approximate  to 
a  fidlacious  intention.    My  enquiry  was  only 
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meant  to  anticipate  the  time  when  the  Doctor 
has  quite  finished  caring  it." 

"  Time  enough  to  think  of  that.  You  have 
got  it  all  your  own  way  for  the  next  week,  and 
you  must  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines." 

'*  My  dearest  friend,  I  will,  I  will ;  but  now 
I  must  go  and  see  the  poor  soul.  Lord  bless 
my  heart  I  how  ill-tempered  my  poor  friend 

will  be  r 

The  fair  spinster  bustled  off  accordingly  to 
Hill-side  Cottage,  and  was  immediately  ad- 
mitted into  the  widow's  sick  room.  She  found 
her  very  ill ;  but  instead  of  being  cross,  she 
was  all  kindness  and  affection,  and  said  that, 
except  her  dear  Bella,  there  was  not  a  creature 
near  her  to  whom  she  could  look  for  kindness 
and  attention  during  her  illness,  and  desired 
the  spinster  to  open  a  certain  drawer  and  take 
from  it  a  very  beautiful  scarf,  which  she  b^ged 
her  to  accept,  as  it  would  make  her  a  most 
becoming  turban. 

"  Don't  thank  me  for  it,'*  cried  the  widow, 
in  a  feint  voice,  "  it  is  scarcely  worth  your 
acceptance ;  but,  my  dear  Bella,  you  will  come 
and  sit  with  me  sometimes.     I  dread  the  idea 
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of  being  so  mach  alone.  Do^  there's  a  dear 
creature,  take  your  dinner  here  to«day.  You 
ehall  have  a  beautiful  fowl,  with  a  cold  West- 
phalia, and  the  most  delicious  grass  you  ever 
eat/' 

This  was  attacking  Miss  Chamberlayne  on 
her  two  weakest  points,  her  kind-heartedness^ 
and  her  appetite.  She  assented,  and  the  widow, 
following  up  the  attack  upon  her  unsuspecting 
friend,  extracted  from  her  a  promise,  that  she 
would  come  and  stay  at  Hill-side  Cottage  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  week.  On  receiving  this 
promise,  Mrs.  Dobson  turned  her  face  towards 
the  pillow  ;  whether  in  consequence  of  a  sud- 
den increase  of  pain,  or  to  hide  a  smile  of 
triumph,  is  not  certain. 

Miss  Chamberlayne  soon  left  her,  taking  the 
handsome  flowered  scarf  away  under  her  arm, 
and  vague  images  of  fowls,  hams,  asparagus, 
and  madeira,  floating  before  her  eyes.  But 
she  had  not  proceeded  an  hundred  yards,  before 
she  perceived  the  net  in  which  she  had  been 
caught,  the  pit  into  which  she  had  fallen.  She 
turned  round,  and  determined  instantly  to  go 
back,  throw  at  her  the  treacherous  gift,  and 
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tell  ber  she  scorned  her  fowls.  But  in  a  few 
moments  she  became  more  calm,  and  deter- 
mined to  do  nothing  until  she  had  consulted 
Mrs.  Wilkinson. 

'^  My  dear  friend/'  cried  she,  as  she  re-en- 
tered the  apothecary's  parlour,  casting  a  careful 
glance  around  to  see  if  they  were  alone.  ''  My 
dearest  friend,  I  have  ruined  my  hopes  for  an 
entire  week.  I  have  done  it— I  have  done 
it  !*'  she  cried,  wringing  her  hands. 

*'  Done  what?'*  said  Mrs.  Wilkinson. 

**  Why,  my  dear  friend,  I  have  imprisoned 
myself  from  my  Charles  for  the  entire  week. 
Yes !  yes !  I  have  promised  that  artful  wretch 
to  go  and  stay  all  the  week  with  ber.  Oh  what 
a  base  design  I  and  she  has  given  me  this  scarf 
too,  the  artful  monster!  Ain't  the  flowers 
beautiful?  But  oh,  I  hate  the  sight  of  it;  and 
if  I  do  wear  it,  I  shall  cut  it  and  make  up  half 
into  a  turban." 

^*  Well !  was  there  ever  such  an  easy 
woman?"  said  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  lifting  up  her 
hands.  ''  Why,  Miss  Chamberlayne,  a  child 
of  five  years  old  might  take  you  in.  Oh  Lord  ! 
if  this  is  all  that  you  learn  from  your  poetry 
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and  fine  arts  I  but  never  mind,  I'll  manage  it 
all  for  you.  The  impudent  thing  I  to  think 
you  could  fall  into  Buch  a  trap,  and  she  on  her 
death-bed  for  ought  she  knows!  You  shall 
pay  her  in  her  own  coin.  Sit  down  now,  and 
write  a  note  saying  you  can't  come." 

''  But,  my  dearest  friend,"  said  Miss  Cham- 
berlayne,  remonstrating,  **  don't  you  remember 
what  you  said  about  not  quarrelling  ?  I  said 
I  would  dine  there  to-day,  and  I  indubitably 
think  I  ought  to  go.  She  is  using  me  like  a 
monster  ;  but  the  poor  soul  is  all  alone,  and 
she  is  the  oldest  friend  I  have  in  the  world  ; 
we  were  schoolfellows,  you  know,  and  I  can't 
bear  to  think  that  she  should  be  sick,  and  have 
nobody  to  speak  to." 

'^  Sick  !  Why  do  you  think  the  nasty  woman 
never  gave  herself  a  sore  throat  before  in  all 
her  life  ?  But  go,  if  you  like.  I  should'n't 
wonder  if  she  locked  you  in.  She  is  impudent 
enough  to  do  any  thing." 

The  spinster  was  somewhat  terrified ;  but 
after  a  pause  she  said,  "  No,  my  dear  friend, 
I  will  exonerate  my  duty.  I  will  keep  my 
word.     I    will  dine    with    her    to-day.    My 

VOL.  I.  K 
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Charles  I  know  will  be  at  the  CSastle,  and,  in 
the  eyeningf  I  can  be  afraid  of  the  infection. 
I  know  the  Doctor  thinks  sore  throats  are  in- 
fectious, and  she  dare  not  ask  me  to  stay  with 
her  if  he  tells  her  so." 

Mrs.  Wilkinson  heaved  a  slight  sigh  at  the 
sacrifice  of  veracity  to  friendship,  which  she 
perceived  Wilkinson  was  expected  to  make. 

*'  ril  tell  him  what  you  wish,  Miss  Cham- 
berlayne,*'  said  she,  *<  but  I  don't  promise  : 
Wilkinson  has  monstrous  odd  notions  about  his 
profession,  more  than  most  doctors  have,  I 
believe.     He  wont  say  what  he  doesn't  think." 

''  Of  course  he  won't,  my  dearest  friend. 
For  Heaven's  sake,  do  not  misinterpret  my 
imagination.  I  eulogize  his  veracity  as  if  it 
were  my  own ;  but  you  know,  my  dearest  Mrs. 
Thingummy,  some  sore  throats  are  terrifically 
infectious." 

"  Yes,  but  you  won't  get  Wilkinson  to  say 
that  her's  is,  if  it  isn*t.  Why,  this  very  morn- 
ing Mrs.  Dobson  asked  him  if  he  could  not 
build  her  up  for  eighteen  hours ;  but  he  told 
her  he  dared  not ;  that  such  building  up  as 
that  was  knocking  down  ;  that  it  was  as  much 
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as  her  life  was  worth.  Tain*t  every  medical 
man  that  would  do  that.  Miss  Cbamberlayne. 
A  three  months'  job  Wilkinson  might  have 
made  of  her.  However,  I'll  tell  him  all 
about  it.*' 

Miss  Cbamberlayne,  according  to  her  pro- 
mise, went  to  her  sick  friend ;  was  very  kind, 
very  attentive,  and  enjoyed  her  dinner  vastly. 
But  as  the  evening  advanced,  she  drew  herself 
by  slow  degrees  further  and  further  from  the 
bed-side ;  put  her  hand  frequently  up  to  her 
throat,  and  dropped  sundry  hints  as  to  infec- 
tion. The  widow  saw  through  the  device  of 
her  8imple**minded  friend ;  explained  to  her  at 
length  all  the  different  classes  of  sore  throats ; 
and  proved,  most  conclusively,  that  her  own 
was  of  the  non«infectiou8  sort.  '*  But  we'll 
ask,  Mr.  Wilkinson/'  she  added,  ^'  when  he 
comes  this  evening." 

The  picture  of  Wilkinson's  veracity,  as  paint- 
ed by  the  pencil  of  his  affectionate  wife,  rose 
up  in  fearful  severity  before  the  spinster ;  but 
she  could  not  dissent  from  the  proposition. 

The  Doctor  came ;  pronounced  the  disease 
more  violent  than  in  the  morning,  but  decid* 
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edly  within  the  reach  of  medicine ;  and  that 
in  six  or  seven  days  she  would  be  quite  well 
again ;  but  she  must  be  careful  not  to  expose 
herself  too  soon. 

*'  Six  days  !*'  said  Mrs.  Dobson^  in  a  petulant 
tone.     "  Well,  is  it  infectious  ?** 

The  Doctor  glanced  his  eye  at  Miss  Cham- 
berlayne,  and  her  imploring  look  made  him 
hesitate  for  a  moment. 

"  No/*  he  said,  **  it  is  not  infectious ;  but  if 
it  was,  you,  Miss  Chamberlayne,  wouldn't  be 
afraid.  Why  you  go  and  visit  the  poor  people, 
let  them  have  what  they  will.'' 

Miss  Chamberlayne  raised  both  her  fair 
hands  to  her  throat,  and  gulped  and  sighed 
alternately. 

"What  do  you  do  that  for?"  said  Wilkin- 
son.     "  Do  you  feel  anything?' 

'*  Yes,  my  dear  Doctor ;  I  feel  a  fulness  in 
my  throat ;  I  have  ever  since  dinner." 

The  widow,  who  had  witnessed  the  progres- 
sive vanishing  of  the  fowl,  was  more  surprised 
at  the  region  in  which  the  sensation  was  felt, 
than  at  its  existence.  ^  If  the  fellow  lets  her 
off,"  she  muttered  to  herself,  ''  I'll  never  em- 
ploy him  again." 
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Wilkinson,  who  had  been  tutored  by  his 
wife,  but  bad  refused  to  join  in  the  conspiracy, 
now 'felt  the  fair  spinster's  pulse,  looked  down 
her  throaty  and  pronounced  that  nothing  was 
the  matter. 

**  A  little  relaxed,  perhaps,  but  nothing's  the 
matter.  Go  home,  and  take  some  water-grqel, 
and  you  will  be  quite  the  thing  to-morrow 
morning." 

*'  Oh  !'*  cried  the  spinster,  starting  up,  "  I 
felt  it  was  coming  on.  I'll  go  home  instanta- 
neously with  you,  my  dear  Doctor,  this  very 
moment !  I  would  not  be  ill,  and  away  from 
home  all  night,  for  immeasurable  worlds. 
Good  bye,  my  dear  Anna,  good  bye.  I  dare 
not  shake  hands  with  you ;"  and  she  rushed 
out  of  the  room,  and  down  the  stairs,  gulping 
and  choking  much  more  violently  than  good 
acting  required. 

Wilkinson  laughed  heartily.  Mrs.  Dobson 
spoke  not — ^uttered  no  sound.  She  had  philo- 
sophy enough  to  control  all  expression  of  her 
feelings,  but  dreams  of  future  and  bitter  ven- 
geance passed  hastily  across  her  mind,  and 
despite  the  Doctor*s  anodynes,  she  passed  a 
very  restless  night. 
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Early  the  next  morning  Miss  Chamberlayne 
sent  Mr.  Battersby  with  her  kind  enquiries. 
The  brief  answer  returned  was, '' that  IMlrs. 
Dobson  was  very  ill.'  About  noon  the  gentle 
spinster  herself  called,  her  face  ^somewhat  os- 
tentatiously bound  up ;  but  sUe  was  refused 
admittance,  the  tall  footman  reporting  that  his 
mistress  was  too  ill  to  see  any  one.  Miss 
Chamberlayne  blessed  her  stars,  and  exulted 
at  her  own  decisive  conduct,  which  had  saved 
her  from  the  deep-laid  artifices  of  her  friend ; 
and  in  the  evening  the  party  at  Mrs.  Wilkin- 
son's took  place,  and  went  off  very  agreeably. 

In  former  days,  before  pickpockets  of  low, 
and  gamblers  and  swindlers  of  high  degree, 
bad  converted  the  boxing-matches  of  '  merry 
England'  into  arenas  of  fraud  and  vice ;  in 
those  palmy  days  of  English  courage,  when 
the  deeds  of  a  Jem  Belcher  were  immortalized 
by  the  applause  of  a  Wyndham,  every  person 
of  finished  education  was  aware  that  there 
were  a  set  of  attendant  functionaries,  whose 
office  was  arduous  and  important.  They  were 
termed  the  ^  Beaters-mtj  and  their  task  of 
maintaining  the  Ring  in  its  full  dimensions, 
and  keeping  every  one  at  a  proper  distance 
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from  the  contending  parties  required  skill,  pa- 
tience, and  serenity  of  temper. 

In  the  arena  of  lore-making,  Mrs.  Wilkin- 
son admirably  filled  this  useful  office.  On  the 
present  occasion  she  was  on  the  alert.  Miss 
Wilkinson  ms  sent  with  her  knitting  to  the 
remotest  window ;  Wilkinson  was  winked  out 
of  the  room,  after  apologizing  to  Hardinge  for 
a  professional  engagement,  and  was  soon  in 
deep  conference  with  two  attomies,  one  master- 
builder,  and  half  a  dozen  farmers  in  the  club- 
room  at  the  White  Hart.  Mrs.  Wilkinson  her- 
self was  inconceivably  busy  on  some  work, 
which  required  instant  attention.  In  short, 
she  beat  out  the  ring  fairly  and  well,  and  the 
lovers,  or  at  least  the  intended  lovers,  had 
*  ample  room  and  verge  enough  the  characters 
of  love  to  trace.' 

It  is  said,  that  frequently  the  cleverest  men 
are  the  best  pleased  with  the  society  of  the 
weakest-minded  women.  We  will  not  accuse 
Hardinge  of  being  one  of  the  number ;  but  cer- 
tainly he  enjoyed  his  t^te-^tfite  with  Miss 
Chamberlavne.  She  looked  so  handsome ;  and 
her  gentle  blue  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him  with 
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80  deep  an  expression  of  mate  attention  and 
admiration^  that  bis  tone  became  more  and 
more  animated,  and  be  caught  himself  two  or 
three  times,  enlarging  upon  subjects,  which  be 
knew  she  could  not  understand ;  and  quoting 
poetry  far  too  elevated  for  her  to  appreciate. 
He  laughed  at  himself  for  all  thb;  and  knew, 
that  had  she  been  a  plain,  instead  of  a  hand- 
some woman,  and  only  one  third  part  as  weak- 
headed,  he  would  never  have  had  the  patience 
to  have  talked  to  her  for  a  tenth  part  of  the 
time.  Such  is  the  power  of  beauty  !  The  old 
associations  of  earlier  years  had,  also,  their  in- 
fluence, and  made  him  more  lenient  to  her  little 
absurdities  than  he  otherwise  might  have  been. 
At  the  very  first  hint  from  Mrs.  Wilkinson, 
as  to  her  desire  to  see  his  improvements,  and 
*'  his  beautiful  books,  which  Wilkinson ''  she 
said,  **  was  wild  about,"  he  very  gallantly  in- 
vited them  to  the  Manor-house  on  the  follow- 
ing Monday,  politely  regretting  to  Miss  Cham- 
berlayne,  who  of  course  expressed  still  deeper 
sorrow,  that  the  illness  of  her  friend  Mrs.  Dob- 
son  would  prevent  his  having  the  honour  of 
inviting  her  to  join  them.     He  communicated 
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also  to  the  spinster  the  important  intelligence, 
that  he  had  twice  sent  to  enquire  after  the 
widow's  health. 

Bill  Batts  and  his  lanthorn  were  in  attend- 
ance at  the  Doctor^s  to  protect  and  illuminate 
Miss  Cham  berlayne's  homeward  progress,  'the 
modest  decorum  of  her  propriety'  requiring 
it;  but  her  steps  were  supported  by  Hardinge; 
and  the  finding  herself  thus  alone  with  him  for 
the  first  time,  for  Mr.  Battersby  walked  at 
a  most  respectful  distance  iu  advance,  was  al- 
most too  much  for  her;  and  was  alluded  to 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  when  according  to  cus- 
tom she  was  closetted  with  Mrs.  Wilkinson  the 
next  morning. 

**  My  dearest  friend,"  she  said,  "  to  feel 
myself  alone  with  him,  in  the  wild  nocturnal 
atmosphere ;  to  recline  upon  his  generous  arm ; 
and  to  listen  to  his  too  fascinating  opinion  of 
that  Buonaparte,  it  quite  surmounted  my  phi- 
losophy. But,  I  know  my  Charles'  heart :  I 
know  he  only  talked  about  the  monster's  making 
erery  lovely  woman  in  England  marry  one  of 
his  grenadiers,  because  he  loves  to  banter  me, 

and  to  excite  my  tender  sentiments.    What  do 

k2 
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you  think  he  called  me  twice,  my  dearest 
friend  r 

Mrs.  Wilkinson  had  no  difficnlty  in  deter- 
mining the  exact  number  of  letters,  of  which 
the  appellation  ought  to  have  consisted.  But 
she  pleaded  ignorance. 

"  Lord  I  how  should  I  know  ?  angel,  darling, 
idol,  or  a  hundred  other  things." 

*'  No,"  said  Miss  Chamberlayne,  sinking  her 
voice  to  a  whisper  :  *'  I  know  it  was  only  in 
one  of  his  jokes,  but  he  called  me  Mus  IsabeL 
Oh !"  continued  she,  clasping  her  hands  to- 
gether, ''  oh  1  if  he  would  but  call  me  Isabel  by 
itself,  and  without  smiling  so  with  his  beautiful 
teeth,  I  should  not  care  if  Mrs*  Dobson  was  to 
get  out  of  bed  to-morrow.'' 

"  Oh  I"  said  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  '•  oh!*' 

*'  But  my  dear  friend,''  continued  the 
spinster;  '*  I  wanted  to  tell  you  about  our  agi- 
tating walk.  Oh,  he  was  so  attentive.  When- 
ever we  came  to  a  rut,  or  any  thing  out  of  the 
common,  he  pressed  my  arm,  as  if  to  support 
my  form,  and  disguise  his  tenderness.  What  a 
man  it  is !  so  conscientiously  elegant !  II  was 
too  much  for  my  constitution ;  and,  as  I  said 
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before,  it  quite  surmounted  my  philosophy 
clothed,  as  you  know  it  now  is,  in  all  the  fond 
surmises  of  his  incipient  designs.  Yes,  it  was 
too  much  for  me ;  and  I  had  such  a  palpitation 
for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  I  got  home; 
that  I  really  thought  I  must  have  sent  for  the 
dear  good  doctor.  But  Phcsbe  gave  me  some* 
thing  warm ;  and  I  got  over  it  at  last.  But 
oh  I  my  dear  friend/'  cried  she,  clasping  her 
hands,  and  looking  up  towards  a  fly-catcher, 
which  dangled  from  the  mid4ie  of  the  ceiling; 
*^  howlittledo  those  who  have  never  individually 
exemplified  the  tender  passion,  know  what 
heart-consuming  agonies  we  lovers  feel !  Lovers 
do  I  say  T  Alas  I  alas  1  I  am  prematurely  pre- 
sumptive I  How  do  I  know  that  my  Charles  is 
doomed  to  be  included  in  the  fond  cata- 
logue r' 

'^  Stick  him  in  as  an  extra  lot,"  said  the 
hard-hearted  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  who  knew  that 
her  husband's  dinner  hour  was  approaching : 
'*  Stick  him  in  as  an  extra  lot :  there  will  be 
plenty  of  bidders." 

'<  Extra  lot !  Plenty  of  bidders  l**  repeated  the 
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Bpioster :  ^*  My  dearest  friend,  to  what  meaning 
can  you  approximate?' 

''  Yes,  to  be  sure  there  will  be  plenty  of 
bidders/'  cried  Mrs.  Wilkinson  :  '^  But  here's 
three  o'clock  and  no  doth  laid." 

^'  Bidders !  bidders  !*'  cried  Miss  Chamber- 
layne :  ^'  but  good  bye,  my  dearest  friend ;  I 
know  what  yon  are  thinking  about.  Well,  you 
are  a  good  wife  that  is  certain :  and  you  de« 
serve  your  Wilkinson/'  and  off  moved  the 
spinster  at  a  rapid  pace,  but  just  too  late  to 
escape  being  seen  by  the  doctor,  as  he  turned 
round  the  comer  on  his  poney. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


It  has  rarely  happened,  that  two  men,  so 
different  in  age  and  pursuits  as  Charles  Har- 
dinge  and  Lionel  Walsingham,  were  so  well 
calculated  to  become  strongly  attached  to  each 
other.  The  bond  of  union  was  in  the  similarity 
of  their  dispositions  and  habits  of  mind.  The 
yonng  soldier  just  entering  into  life,  the  lawyer 
retiring  from  its  busy  scenes,  had  both  the 
same  bold,  ardent,  manly  spirit;  the  same 
gay.  thoughtless  disposition;  the  same  vivid 
lo?e  of  all  that  was  honourable,  and  good ; 
and  both  alike  detested  all  that  was  mean,  and 
vicious. 

They  soon  became  inseparable  companions. 
Almost  every  morning  Lionel  was  early  at  the 
Manor-house ,  and  frequently  beguiled  Hardinge 
to  return  with  him  to  dinoer  at  the  Castle,  well 
aware  that  his  long  morning's  desertion  from 
the  gouty  chamber  would  be  the  more  easily 
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forgiven,  if  be  could  take  back  with  bim  a 
lively  companion  for  his  father's  evening  hours. 

Hardinge  was  at  this  time  very  intent  upon 
two  matters ;  the  one  the  arrangement  of  his 
books  on  very  simple  oak  shelves,  which  he 
was  putting  up  entirely  round  the  old  parlour ; 
the  other  the  turning  into  a  pleasure-ground 
the  rough  field  behind  the  house ;  and  forming 
a  new  entrance  and  drive  through  it,  so  as  to 
make  himself  independent  of  that  portion  of 
the  buildings  which  the  farmer  occupied. 

Into  both  of  these  pursuits  Lionel  entered 
heart  and  souL  He  and  Hardinge  worked  as 
bard  as  any  of  the  carpenters  or  labourers ; 
and  enjoyed,  as  much  as  they  did,  under  the 
shade  of  a  fine  old  elm,  the  bread  and  cheese 
and  beer  which  Mrs.  Hannah  herself  brought 
out  to  them,  and  which  was  seasoned  by  many 
a  gay  discourse  with  the  old  lady. 

This  very  exclusive  intimacy  was  by  no  means 
satis&ctory  to  the, fair  spinster:  and  she  was 
frequent  in  her  enquiries  as  to  the  progress  of 
affairs  in  Portugal,  and  when  the  new  levies  of 
troops,  '  poor  fellows'  as  she  considerately 
termed  them,  would  be  sent  off. 
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Hardinge,  mindful  of  the  reqaest  of  Lord 
Rennis,  had  sought  more  than  one  opportunity 
of  conversing  with  the  young  man  on  his  future 
prospects  in  life :  but  Lionel  evidently  shunned 
the  subject.  He  spoke  freely  and  with  great 
animation  of  all  the  actions  of  the  war,  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged ;  and  was  enthusiastic  in 
his  praise  of  the  gallant  exploits  of  his  com- 
panions; and  touched  upon  his  own  adven* 
tures  in  a  lively  and  modest  tone.  But  when 
his  future  prospects  and  course  of  life  were 
mentioned^  he  at  once  became  reserved  and 
silent. 

The  last  packet  from  Madeira  had  brought 
the  Earl  accounts  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
danger  of  Viscount  Walsingham :  and  Har- 
dinge  again,  and  in  a  more  serious  manner 
than  he  had  ever  before  done,  pointed  out  to 
his  young  friend  how  imperative  a  duty  it  was 
that  he  should  seriously  consider  his  future 
plans  of  life.  Lionel's  reserve  again  came  over 
him :  and  again  Hardinge  felt  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  press  the  subject  any 
further. 

The  next  morning  as  usual,  the  young  man 
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wa8  early  at  the  Manor-hoase ;  and  he  and 
Hardinge  were  soon  basy  among  the  workmen, 
planning,  directing,  labouring.  But  Lionel's 
heart  was  not  in  the  work;  and  throwing 
down  the  axe,  with  which  he  had  been  inflict- 
ing a  long  succession  of  deadly  wounds  upon 
an  ill-looking  elm  which  had  been  doomed  to 
destruction,  he  said  to  Hardinge ; 

'^  My  dear  Sir,  this  would  be  a  glorious  day 
for  a  ramble  among  the  hills.  Will  you  aban- 
don your  engineering  avocations ;  aud  let  us 
have  an  expedition  together  ? — I  want  to  have 
a  long  disquisition  with  you  about  myself;  un- 
entangled  by  wheel-barrows,  pickaxes,  and 
shovels/' 

Hardinge  willingly  assented  :  and  they  im- 
mediately set  out.  Three-quarters  of  an  hour's 
stout  walking  brought  them  to  the  summit  of 
the  hill.  The  sun  shone  bright  and  power- 
fully: but  the  pure  mountain  air,  and  the 
fresh  breeze,  which  fanned  them,  were  refresh- 
ing, and  delightful.  They  threw  themselves  on 
the  short  soft  turf,  which  the  countless  flocks 
of  sheep, — the  best  mowers  in  the  world, — had 
rendered  a  perfect  carpet  of  verdure :  and  their 
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eyes  ranged  with  delight  over  the  boundless 
extent  of  hill  and  plain,  which  was  spread 
around  them.  The  air  was  so  clear,  that  the 
remotest  objects  were  seen  sharp  and  distinct. 
An  endless  succession  of  fields,  each  with  its 
boundary  hedge-rows  white  with  the  May; 
innumerable  orchards  glowing  with  their  pink 
blossoms;  village  beyond  village  half  hidden 
and  half  seen  among  the  trees  and  too  nu- 
merous to  be  counted ;  stately  mansions  each 
in  its  ample  park ;  and  here  and  there  a  distant 
town,  just  distingubhable  in  the  horizon,  formed 
liltogether  a  glorious  English  landscape :  and 
the  two  friends  enjoyed  the  view  for  some 
moments  in  silence,  and  with  feelings  of  mingled 
admiration  and  pride. 

**  Beautiful  England  T  exclaimed  Lionel,  ^  I 
would  not  exchange  our  English  hedge-rows, 
our  English  orchards,  for  all  the  boasted  vine- 
yards of  France  and  Spain." 

Hardinge  smiled.  '*  I  grant  you,  Lionel," 
said  he,  **  that,  as  far  as  the  eye  is  concerned, 
we  beat  the  vineyards  hollow.  But  poor 
Somersetshire  squires  like  myself,  who  drink 
more  cyder  than  claret,  ought  to  speak  with 
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respect  of  the  yine.  When  I  pass  throagh  a 
vineyard,  I  lose  sight  of  the  nglj)  formal 
clamps  of  foliage.  They  change  their  form ; 
and  each  appears,  to  my  delighted  imagination, 
a  noble  bottle  of  Hermitage,  or  Cb&teau  Mar- 
gauz.  Lionel,  you  shall  not  abuse  the  vine* 
yards.'' 

''  I  will,  certainly,''  said  young  Walsingham 
laughing,  '^  tell  your  friend.  Miss  Chamber- 
layne,  what  sublunary  thoughts  you  indulge 
in  whilst  a  scene  is  spread  around  you,  which 
I  am  sure  would  fill  her  mind  with  all  sorts  of 
poetic  raptures.  And  yet,"  he  continued,  in  a 
graver  tone,  *^  I  have  enticed  you  up  here  that 
I  might  converse  with  you  on  very  sublunary 
matters,  on  so  unimportant  a  subject  as  my- 
self." 

**  You  can  speak  on  very  few,  my  dear 
Lionel,  which  can  interest  me  equally.  Come, 
the  commencement  of  a  confession  is  always 
the  most  disagreeable  part  of  it.  Dash  at  once 
into  your  subject,  and  without  preface.  Tell 
me  all  you  know  about  a  fellow  called  Lionel 
Walsingham." 

*'  I  am  aware,"  said  the  young  man,  speak- 
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ing  in  a  tone  of  much  feeling :  **  I  am  aware 
that  my  poor  brother  has  not  long  to  livey  and, 
of  course,  I  am  aware  also  of  the  different 
position  in  which  his  death  will  place  me.  I 
know  all  my  dear  father^s  wishes  regarding  me, 
and  that  he  has  communicated  them  to  you  ; 
and  I  feel  deeply  the  kind  and  friendly  way  in 
which  you  have,  more  than  once,  led  me 
towards  the  subject*  But,  my  dear  Hardinge, 
any  attempt  to  follow  the  plans  which  my 
father  points  out  would  be  utterly  futile.  If  I 
were  to  leave  the  army  to-morrow,  and  go  into 
the  House  of  Commons,  I  should  within  three 
months  be  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  Spain." 

**  I  have  not  a  word,"  said  Hardinge,  ^*  to 
ui*ge  against  the  army  :  it  is  a  noble  profession; 
and  there  never  was  a  time  when  it  was  more 
glorious  than  it  is  now.  But,  my  dear 
young  friend,  your  object,  the  object  of  every 
one, young  or  old,  should  be,  not  to  consider  his 
own  inclination,  his  own  individual  gratification, 
but  to  look  forward  with  a  calm  and  rational 
eye,  and  ascertain  what  is  his  duty.  If  his 
daties,  if  the  claims  upon  him  be  various,  he 
ought    to  weigh    them  deliberately,   the  one 
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against  the  other,  and  decide  as  the  balance 
preponderateB.  Can  you  deny  that  your  duty 
to  your  father^  to  the  noble  race,  the  continu- 
ance of  which,  in  all  probability,  must  depend 
upon  you,  demands  that  you  should  quit  the 
reckless  course  of  daring,  which  you  have  al- 
ready followed  too  far  ?  If  you  remain  in  the 
army,  you  will  continue  to  be  the  same  intem- 
perate fellow  which  you  hitherto  have  been, 
and  a  few  months  will  end  your  career ;  will 
end  a  noble  house,  and  will  render  the  re- 
mainder of  your  father's  life  a  miserable 
blank." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Lionel.  .  '* I  know  that  it  is 
my  fate  to  fall  early  in  life  ;  but  it  is  my  fate, 
and  it  would  be  vain  for  me  to  resist  it.  I  am 
anxious,  my  dear  Hardinge,  to  unfold  to  you 
every  thought  I  have.  I  want  you  to  explain 
to  me  my  own  character.  You  are  too  brave, 
too  manly  a  fellow  to  think  I  want  to  boast  of 
my  own  courage,  or  my  own  exploits.  I  wish 
to  show  you  exactly  what  I  am;  to  show 
you  every  weakness,  every  absurdity,  and  to 
convince  you  that,  being  what  I  am,  I  must 
go  on  in  the  course  which  I  have  begun." 
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**  I  know  perfectly  well  what  you  are, 
Lionel.  You  are  a  young  fellow,  with  yery 
fine  talents,  to  which  you  will  not  give  a  fair 
chance.  You  think  it  glory,  and  patriotism, 
and  every  thing  that  is  sublime,  to  run  your 
head  into  danger  as  often  as  you  can  contrive 
it ;  and  this  being  the  case,  your  father,  your 
sisters,  your  friends,  and  I  among  the  number, 
are  a  set  of  silly  people  to  care  a  farthing 
about  you." 

*'  You  do  not  know  me,  Charles  Hardinge, 
and  you  think  far  better  of  me  than  I  deserve. 
It  is  not  glory,  nor  patriotism,  nay,  it  is 
scarcely  courage,  which  urges  me  into  danger, 
nor  is  it  vanity,  nor  the  love  of  praise.  It  is 
neither  more  nor  less, — and  I  am  ashamed  to 
own  it,— than  the  mere  love  of  excitement : 
the  mere  delight  which  I  feel  in  the  bustle,  the 
tumult,  the  anxiety  of  a  battle.  Let  me  ex- 
plain myself  more  clearly  to  you.  When  with 
the  army,  I  see  myself  surrounded  by  men, 
all  of  whom,  I  am  compelled  to  admit,  are  led 
on  and  guided  by  better  and  nobler  motives 
than  I  am, — the  hope  of  advancement  in  their 
profession, — the    wish    to    distinguish    them- 
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selves, — the  love  of  glory  for  its  own  sake 
alone, — emulation,  and  a  generous  rivalry. 
All  these  are  their  ruling  motives,  and  they 
are  praiseworthy  and  legitimate.  I  feel  that  I 
have  none  of  these,  and  that  it  is — I  repeat  it 
again — the  mere  excitement  of  the  scene,  the 
mere  amusement,  which  leads  me  on." 

<^  1  listen  to  you,  Lionel,  and  weigh  every 
word  you  utter ;  and  I  am  perfectly  aware  that 
you  speak  without  a  particle  of  disguise ;  but 
take  my  word  for  it,  you  do  yourself,  uninten*. 
tionally,  an  injustice.  You  do  not  distinguish 
between  the  transient  ideas  of  the  mom^it  and 
the  deeper  feelings,  upon  which  they  are  based. 
Ask  yourself,  whether  you  would  not  risk  life 
and  every  thing  you  possess,  to  achieve  one  of 
those  acts  of  deathless  fame  which  you  read  of 
in  history.'' 

^^  I  have  asked  myself  that  question,"  said 
Lionel,  '^and  the  answer  has  been  a  very 
contemptible  one.  I  care  nothing  for  glory, 
for  distinction,  for  fame.  If  I  could  be  Nelson 
to«morrow,  or  our  own  noble  general,  that  all 
Europe  is  wild  about,  I  would  rather  be  a  cap- 
lain  of  grenadiers,  and  lead  a  hundred  fine 
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yoang  fellows  ap  a  breach.  I  have  not  a  par- 
ticle or  a  wish  ever  to  command  an  army.  The 
weight  npon  my  mind,  the  responsibility  would 
destroy  all  the  pleasure.  My  dear  Hardinge, 
I  am  only  one  remove  above  a  steeple-chase 
rider,  or  a  fox-hunter,  who  risks  his  life  twenty 
times  a  day  for  nothing.  I  know,  I  feel  this, 
and  I  am  ashamed  of  my  own  lowness  of 
mind." 

"  It  is/'  said  Hardinge,  "  the  wild  temerity, 
which  results  from  the  absence  of  fear.'* 

^*  No/'  said  Lionel,  ^*  it  is  not  even  that. 
When  we  are  going  into  action,  I  study  the 
countenances  of  all  the  men  who  are  around 
me ;  and  I  see  many,  very  many,  who,  I  am 
convinced,  think  less  of  the  danger  than  I  do, 
and  yet  I  am  certain  they,  none  of  them,  feel 
half  the  pleasure.  It  is  the  very  knowledge  of 
the  danger  which  causes  the  extacy  and  the 
delight  I  feel ;  were  I  perfectly  calm  and  un- 
agitated,  I  should  lose  half  my  enjoyment. 
As  to  true  genuine  heroism,  I  have  not  a  bit 
of  it.  Shakspeare's  fop  never  hated  vile  salt- 
petre more  thoroughly  than  1  do.  It  spoils  all 
good  fighting.     Oh  !  I  wish,'*  he  continued, 
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**  I  had  lived  in  the  time  of  spears,  and  battle- 
axes,  and  strong  armour,  when  a  man  might  have 
a  chance  of  as  much  real  fighting  as  he  liked. 
Now,  a  Jack-sprat  of  a  periwig-maker,  from 
the  Palais  Royale,  four  feet  high,  takes  a  pinch 
of  snuff,  levels  at  you  from  a  snug  corner,  and 
good  bye  to  hard  blows  for  ever." 

'<  Lionel,  this  is  all  selfishness.  You  are,  I 
am  credibly  informed,  six  feet  one  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  height ;  and  you  are  jealous  of  gun- 
powder, because  it  takes  away  your  unfair  ad- 
vantage. Those  are  the  best  weapons,  and 
you  must  admit  it,  which  settle  a  battle  with 
the  least  loss  of  blood,  and  we  all  know  that 
cannon  and  the  musket  are  less  murderous 
things  than  bows  and  spears.  Besides,  your 
friend,  the  periwig-maker,  might  in  those  days 
just  as  easily  have  amused  you  with  a  shot  from 
his  cross-bow.  If  gunpowder  has  spoilt  all  good 
fighting,  in  Heaven's  name,  why  do  you  stick 
to  so  degraded  an  art?" 

''  Comparatively  spoilt,"  said  Lionel  laugh- 
ing ;  *^  it  is  an  admirable  amusement  still,  and 
although  I  knew  that  telling  you  all  this  must 
sink  me  in  your  good  opinion,yet  I  do  so  that  you 
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may  perceive  that,  foolish  and  absurd  as  I  am, 
it  is  impossible  I  should  fall  into  the  plans 
which  my  dear  father  points  out  to  me." 

**  Is  there  nothing  which  will  bring  you  to 
your  senses?  Would  a  murder,  or  two,  do 
you  any  good?  or  a  little  gentle  treason?" 

"  No,  my  dear  Sir.  I  feel  no  affection  or 
regard  for  them  whatever.  They  are  not  at  all 
to  my  taste." 

"  Have  you  ever  tried  love." 

"  Yes,  twenty  times.  It  is  excellent  as  an 
alternative,  but  no  cure.  My  dear  Hardinge," 
cried  he,  springing  up,  "  I  know  my  fate.  I 
know  that  unless  I  could  change  my  very  na- 
ture, which  is  impossible,  I  cannot  avoid  it. 
In  si»  weeks  time  I  shall  be  in  Spain,  and 
probably  in  three  months  time  in  my  grave.  I 
have  weighed  all  this,  and  I  have  struggled  to 
control  my  wayward  inclination ;  but  the  at- 
tempt has  been  vain.  T  was  determined  to  lay 
my  heart  bare  before  you  ;  that  although  I 
might  sink  in  your  estimation,  you  yet  might 
know  what  I  am." 

They  began  to  descend  the  hill  in  silence  ; 
at  length  Hardinge  stopped,  and  placing  his 
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hand  on  the  young  man's  shoulder,  he  said, 
*'  My  dear  Lionel,  I  thank  you  for  the  frank- 
ness of  your  confession,  and  I  know  that  every 
word  you  have  uttered  comes  from  your  heart, 
and  that  you  are  truth  itself.  I  will  weigh  de- 
liberately, and  at  leisure,  all  you  have  said, 
and  we  will  talk  the  matter  over  again.  Of 
one  thing  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  upon  my 
mind  :  and  that  is  that  you  totally  and  entirely 
mistake  your  own  character.  But  I  will  not 
press  you  on  the  subject  now." 

The  path  which  they  were  descending 
brought  them  to  an  enclosed  lane,  and  as  they 
entered  it  they  perceived  a  young  man  ap- 
proaching. It  was  obvious,  from  his  manner, 
that  he  knew  them,  and  that  his  first  intention 
had  been  to  turn  back  and  avoid  the  meeting ; 
but  the  next  moment  he  resumed  his  step 
towards  them. 

"  ]NedWheatley,"said  Lionel,  extending  his 
hand  to  him,  *'  I  did  not  know  you  were  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  how  is  it  that  you  have  left  your  re- 
giment ?" 

The  young  man  whom  he  addressed  was  well 
known  to  both  the  friends.     He  was  Hannah's 
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nephew,  and  bis  mother  bad  been  Lionel's 
narse ;  and  in  former  days,  before  the  term 
became  obsolete,  he  would  have  been  called 
bis  foster-brother.  From  a  child  he  had  been 
LioneFs  companion  in  his  sports,  and  his  in- 
structor in  all  manly  games ;  and  when  young 
Walsingham  entered  the  army  he  had  taken 
him  with  bim,  as  well  as  a  good  many  other 
young  men  from  the  Ryland  estate,  who  were 
desirous  to  serve  under  their  young  master. 

In  the  frequent  changes  incidental  to  a  regi- 
ment on  active  service,  young  Walsingham  had 
lost  sight  of  Edward  Wheatley  for  some  time 
before  be  himself  had  left  the  Peninsula,  nor 
had  be  heard  of  him  since.  The  soldier  was 
a  remarkably  handsome  young  man,  tall,  and 
well  proportioned  ;  but  there  was  a  constraint 
and  embarrassment  about  him  when  Lionel 
repeated  his  question,  **  How  come  you  to  be 
in  England,  Ned  Wheatley?' 

"  1  was  hurt.  Sir,  at  Talavera,"  answered  he, 
the  colour  rushing  to  his  cheek,  ^'  and  they 
gave  me  my  discbarge.*' 

**  Hurt !"  said  Lionel,  surveying  from  head 
ta  foot  the  healthy,  powerful-looking  young 
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man.  "  Where  were  you  hurt?  I  should  not 
have  thought  it  would  have  been  a  scratch 
which  would  have  taken  you  out  of  the  service." 

**  I  was  wounded  in  the  arm,**  said  Wheatley, 
blushing  still  more  deeply.  ^^  But  it  is  of  no 
use.  Master  Lionel,  for  me  to  tell  you  half  the 
truth.  I  got  wounded  in  the  arm  whilst  I  was 
doing  what  I  could  to  protect  a  wounded  officer, 
Major  Kennedy,  of  the  Rifles ;  and  what  was 
worse  than  that, — devil  take  it^  but  it  iimst 
come  out, — ^after  I  left  the  hospital  I  went 
rambling  away  after  a  girl,  that  I  made  myself 
a  fool  about ;  and,"  he  added,  biting  his  lip, 
and  the  tear  starting  into  his  eye,  "  I  was  tried 
for  desertion ." 

''  Oood  heavens !"  said  Lionel,  **  how  did 
you  get  off?' 

"  Why,  I  had  saved  the  Major's  life,  and 
be  stood  my  friend  at  the  pinch  ;  and  all  your 
friends.  Sir,  in  the  regiment,  who  knew  me, 
got  together  and  carried  me  through ;  but  it 
was  not  an  easy  job.  However,  after  a  deal 
of  writing,  and  waiting,  and  all  that,  they  let 
me  buy  my  discharge.  My  aunt  Hannah,  Sir, 
your  housekeeper/'  he  continued,  touching  his 
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hat  to  Hardinge,  "  paid  the  forty  pounds  for 
me ;  but  I  know  that  she  never  told  you  a  word 
about  it." 

**  And  what  are  you  doing  now,  Wheatley  ?" 
asked  Hardinge. 

The  young  man  looked  down.  *'  I  am  out 
here.  Sir,  among  the  hills  with  the  sheep  ;  but 
1  am  unfixed-Iike  at  present,  and  have  not 
settled  with  myself  what  I  shall  do/' 

"  Edward  Wheatley,"  said  Lionel,  **  you 
must  not  trifle  with  me.  Are  you  telling  me 
the  exact  truth?  Have  you  got  your  dis^ 
charge  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Wheatley ;  "  I  have  it  here," 
and  he  put  his  hand  into  his  bosom. 

'^  Enough,"  said  Lionel ;  *^  I  have  no  wish 
to  doubt  you.  Be  with  me  at  the  Castle  to- 
morrow, by  eight  o'clock."  He  promised  to 
do  80,  and  they  parted. 

"  What  a  noble-minded,  generous  old  soul 
that  housekeeper  of  mine  is !"  said  Hardinge. 
**  Walsingham,  you  and  I  must  take  care  of 
this  young  man.  There  is  that  reckless,  dis* 
contented  look  in  his  face  which  a  man  has 
who  feels  that  his  prospects  are  blighted.     He 
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is  a  fine  young  fellow ;  and  had  he  no  claim 
on  either  of  vlb,  it  would  be  a  worthy  deed  to 
save  him  from  destruction.  These  hills,  I  find, 
are  at  present  infested,  more  than  ever,  by  a 
lawless  set  of  poachers,  and  idle  vagabonds, 
and  from  the  confusion  in  Ned  Wheatley's 
manner,  I  strongly  suspect  he  is  connected 
with  them." 

Hardinge's  conjecture  was  but  too  well 
founded.  Young  Wheatley  had  returned  to 
England,  and  to  his  native  place,  indignant  at 
having  been  compelled  to  leave  the  service, 
instead  of  grateful  for  the  lenity  which  had 
been  shown  him.  He  became  gloomy,  irregu- 
lar in  his  habits,  and  disinclined  to  submit  to 
the  labours  of  a  peasant's  life.  By  degrees  he 
absented  himself  more  and  more  fh)m  his 
family,  and  passed  much  of  his  time  among 
the  hills.  Who  his  associates  were,  was  not 
known ;  but  many  recent  acts  of  violence  and 
robbery,  which  had  been  perpetrateil  in  the 
neighbourhood,  were  believed  to  have  been 
committed  by  men  who  lived  entirely  among 
the  hills,  and  who  were  suspected  of  uniting 
to  their  ostensible  occupation  of  tending  the 
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sheep,  many  other  less  reputable  pursuits. 
Wheatley,  if  not  actually  connected  with  these 
men,  was  known  to  be  frequently  in  their  com- 
pany ;  and  it  was  more  than  probable,  that  in 
the  temper  of  mind  in  which  he  now  was,  he 
would  fall  entirely  into  the  hands  of  this  law- 
less gangy  who  of  course  would  leave  no  means 
untried  to  get  among  them  a  man  so  remark- 
able as  he  was  for  strength  and  courage. 

The  act  to  which  he  had  alluded,  when 
questioned  by  young  Walsingham,  had  been 
one  of  great  bravery ;  but  in  those  stirring 
times,  every  day  produced  so  many  instances 
of  heroism  and  courage  in  both  of  the  contend- 
ing armies,  that  exploits  were  little  thought  of, 
or  even  passed  by  in  silence,  which ,  if  per- 
formed in  '  these  piping  times  of  peace,'  would 
fill  half  a  volume  of  the  newspapers,  with  de- 
scription and  panegyric.  The  officer,  whose 
life  Wheatley  had  saved,  had  been  disabled  by 
a  spent  cannon-ball,  which  had  shattered  his 
right  leg ;  and  had  almost  immediately  after- 
wards had  his  left  arm  badly  wounded.  As 
Wheatley  was  carrying  him  off  the  field,  a 
party  of  three   French    cuirassiers    saw  the 
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wounded  officer  and  his  protector,  and  imme* 
diately  rode  at  them.  Wheatley  gently  laid 
his  burden  on  the  ground,  and  then  deliberately 
took  aim,  and  shot  the  foremost  of  the  three 
dead  ;  the  other  two  rushed  upon  him  ;  but 
the  tall  and  powerful  young  man,  swinging  his 
musket  round  his  head  with  as  much  ease  as  if 
it  had  been  a  reed,  struck  one  of  the  two  a 
blow  with  the  butt-end,  which  drove  down  the 
sabre  with  which  he  had  attempted  to  parry 
it,  broke  his  arm,  and  bore  him  senseless  to 
the  ground.  The  third  assailant  had  closed 
with  the  soldier  on  the  other  side,  and  severely 
wounded  him  in  the  shoulder;  but  a  second 
whirl  of  the  musket  unseated  him,  and  his 
frightened  horse  carried  him  off  hanging  by 
the  stirrups.  Wheatley  then  deliberately  re- 
loaded his  musket,  and  again  took  the  Major 
on  his  back  ;  but  the  poor  fellow  fainted  from 
exhaustion  and  loss  of  blood  before  he  could 
reach  a  place  of  safety,  and  the  two  were  found 
by  a  party  of  English,  Major  Kennedy  unable 
to  move,  and  the  soldier  to  all  appearance 
lifeless. 

Whilst  remaining  unemployed  at  one  of  the 
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convalescent  stations  among  the  hills,  a  violent 
love  affair  took  place  between  the  handsome 
Englishman  and  a  beautiful  Spanish  girl,  the 
daoghter  of  a  man  of  some  consequence. 
Elopement,  and  desertion,  and  all  manner  of 
other  follies  were  the  result ;  and  had  not  Ed- 
ward Wheatley  had  powerful  friends,  his  ama- 
tory indiscretion  might  have  had  a  very  tragic 
termination. 

Their  interview  with  the  soldier  was  dis- 
cussed by  Hardinge  and  young  Walsingham 
during  the  remainder  of  their  walk,  and  they 
parted,  both  anxious  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  start  the  young  man  again  advantageously 
in  life. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

We  must  now  direct  the  reader's  attention 
to  Bath,  and  to  the  events  which  occurred  there 
▼ery  shortly  after  Hardinge's  departure. 

The  Master  of  the  Ceremonies'  ball,  at  which 
Clara  had  in  vain  urged  him  to  be  present, 
had  gone  off  with  great  ecl^Lt  at  the  Lower 
Rooms ;  and  on  the  morning  which  succeeded 
it,  there  were  few  later  breakfast  tables  in  the 
Royal  Crescent  than  the  one  at  which  Sir  Ed- 
ward Forrester  and  his  chosen  friend  and  ally, 
Mr.  Philip  Tarleton,  were  seated.  Both  the 
young  men  were  buried  in  reverie,  and  both 
knew  that  the  subject  of  their  thoughts  was 
the  same.  Sir  Edward  assisted  his  mental 
powers  by  occasionally  whistling  a  bar  or  two 
of  a  country- dance  tune,  while  his  graver  friend 
was  more  deliberately  occupied  in  balancing  a 
tea-spoon  on  the  edge  of  his  cup. 

*'  rU  bet  five  hundred  guineas,"  at  length 
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exclaimed  the  Baronet,  **  that  ray  cousin  Clara 
was  the  handsomest  girl  at  the  Rooms  last 
night,  and  that  I'll  get  two-thirds  of  the  women 
to  admit  it  before  twenty-four  hoars  are  over." 

'^  I  have  no  doubt  your  bet  is  safe  as  to  its 
first  condition ;  but  I  somewhat  question  whe- 
ther your  cousin  would  like  you  to  canvass  for 
votes  upon  the  second  point ;  and  I  very  much 
doubt  your  success,  were  you  to  do  so.'* 

*'  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Tarleton,  that  there 

were  ten  girls  in  the  Rooms  who  would  have 

the  vanity  to  think  themselves  as  handsome  as 
Clara  T 

*<  Indeed  I  do ;  and  twenty  times  ten.  Be- 
sides, the  young  ladies  to  whom  you  address 
this  singularly  polite  enquiry,  would  have  no 
occasion  each  of  them  to  say,  *  I  myself  am 
handsomer  ;*  but  keeping  that  belief  to  them- 
selves, each  would  give  you  an  endless  list  of 
other  girls,  who  for  one  reason  or  another — 
their  nose,  their  eyes,  their  mouth,  their  hair — 
were  all  more  beautiful  than  Miss  Clara  For- 
rester/' 

'*  They  would  never  have  the  audacity ;  and 
by  Jupiter!  were  it  not  for  the  trouble  of  the 
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thing,  I  woujd  go  down  this  moment  and  offer 
the  bet  publicly." 

^<  I  doubt  whether  your  doing  so  would  place 
you  higher  than  you  are  at  present  in  the  |;ood 
graces  of  your  cousin." 

"  I  conceive,"  said  Sir  Edward,  with  petu- 
lance, **  that  my  place  in  the  good  graces  of 
Clara  Forrester  depends  entirely  on  my  own 
will  and  pleasure.  You  fancy,  I  know,  that, 
because  she  reads  Milton  and  Spenser  with 
you,  and  listens  patiently  to  all  your  long  effu- 
sions of  philosophy,  she  is  in  love  with  you ; 
but  I  think  no  such  thing,  Tarleton,  or  I  would 
take  good  care  that  you  should  not  be  so  near 
her,  nor  continue  to  fight  under  false  colours. 
I  don't  mean  to  say  that  I  am  fool  enough  to 
intend  to  marry  my  cousin  ;  but  I'll  take  good 
care  that  you  never  shall.  No,  no,  Tarleton  ; 
you  are  a  devilish  good  fellow  in  your  way, 
and  I  have  the  greatest  possible  regard  for  you ; 
but  you  must  be  aware  that  I  know  you  too 
well  to  think  you  a  fit  person  to  marry  such  a 
girl  as  Miss  Clara  Forrester.  But  it  is  waste 
of  time  to  talk  upon  the  matter.  She  has 
nothing ;  you  have  nothing ;  and  you  are  too 
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wise  a  fellow  to  think  of  marrying  any  wife  bat 
a  rich  one.'* 

There  were  many  points  in  this  address  which 
it  cost  Tarleton  a  strong  effort  to  restrain  him- 
self from  answering  with  anger.  After  a  pause 
he  replied. — 

'*  You  are  quite  right,  Forrester.  It  is  waste 
of  time  to  pursue  this  discussion,  which  is  not, 
perhaps,  peculiarly  delicate  towards  Miss  Clara 
Forrester.  But  as  to  fighting  under  false 
colours,  I  cannot,  upon  my  soul,  but  smile  at 
such  a  remark  coming  from  you.  Are  not 
your  colours  as  false  as  mine  ?  If  they  were 
not,  would  your  aunt  suffer  you  to  approach 
her  daughter.  Besides,  if  I  were  fool  enough 
to  determine  to  marry  a  poor  wife,  which  I 
certainly  am  not,  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should 
not  reform,  and  begin  a  totally  different  course 
of  life.  God  knows,  I  am  disgusted  with  the 
one  I  have  led  so  long,  and  to  so  little  purpose ; 
and  if  ever  I  do  reform,  you  know  my  firm* 
ness  of  purpose  sufficiently  to  be  certain  that 
the  amendment  would  be  permanent.  But  as 
to  you,  the  case  is  hopeless.  No  reformation 
can  ever  last  with  you.   The  first  pretty  woman, 
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or  the  first  hazard-table  that  falls  in  your  way, 
would  send  all  your  good  resolutions  to  the 
devil  in  five  minutes." 

•'  Upon  my  soul,  Mr.  Tarleton,"  retorted  Sir 
Edward,  **  I  ought  to  thank  you  for  the  frank- 
ness of  your  opinion.  But  I  am  not  aware. 
Sir,  that  I  hare  carried  my  follies  and  indul- 
gences a  step  further  than  my  station  autho- 
rizes; not  a  step  further  than  is  usual  with 
men  of  my  condition.  There  is  some  difference, 
I  trust,  between  dissipation  and  a  systematic 
life  of  vice  as  a  means  of  support ;  and  by 
6--,  Sir,  I  tell  you  in  plain  terms  that  I  for- 
bid you  to  entertain  any  thoughts  of  my  cousin 
Clara.  I  will  not  suffer  it ;  and  if  you  persist, 
my  house  and  my  purse  will  both  be  shut  against 
you." 

Again  a  very  angry  I'eply  was  about  to  escape 
from  the  lips  of  Tarleton,  and  again  he  checked 
himself.  In  his  usual  cold  cynic  manner  he 
replied,— 

'<  Sir  Edward,  you  are  very  good  to  remind 
me  of  my  dependent  situation,  and  of  the 
favours  which  I  have  received  at  your  hands. 
It  will  be  a  lesson  to  me  how  I  ought  to  value 
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them.  As  to  the  lady  of  whom  we  have  been 
speaking,  I  respect  her  much  too  highly  to 
wish  to  mix  her  name  with  such  a  discussion 
as  this." 

*'AI1  that  is  mighty  fine  and  sententious, 
Tarleton,  and  quite  in  your  best  style ;  but  I 
do  wish  to  mix  my  cousin's  name  with  this  dis* 
eussion.  I  wish  to  do  it  that  we  may  exactly 
understand  what  we  each  of  us  mean.  Yon 
must  know  perfectly  well  that  it  is  my  duty,  as 
her  near  relation,  to  take  care  that  she  does 
not  marry  improperly;  and  without  getting 
into  any  quarrel  about  it,  I  tell  you  once  for 
all  that  she  shall  neyer  be  your  wife.*' 

''  I  am  not  aware,  Sir  Edward,  that  I  have 
ever  expressed  any  intention  of  addressing 
your  cousin.  When  I  do  so,  it  will  be  time 
enough  for  you  to  exert  the  authority  which 
you  possess  over  her,  and  which  you  claim,  un- 
fairly and  ungenerously,  to  possess  over  me 
also." 

"  Well,"  pettishly  replied  the  Baronet,  "  we 
understand  each  other,  and  there  is  no  use  in 
pestering  ourselves  any  more  upon  the  matter. 
Good  morning — ^you  dine  at  home,  of  course* 
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The  two  Fitzherberts  are  to  be  here,  and  expect 
to  have  whist  in  the  evening.'* 

Tarleton  bowed  his  assent,  and  Sir  Edward 
Forrester,  to  whom  any  thing  approaching  to 
serious  discussion  was  grievously  irksome,  took 
his  departure  for  his  stables,  that  best  solace  to 
the  agitated  mind  of  a  young  Baronet  of  ten 
thousand  a-year. 

These  two  young  men  were  alike  in  age,  in 
vicious  habits,  and  in  want  of  principle ;  but 
there  the  resemblance  ended.  Sir  Edward 
Forrester  was  a  man  of  weak  mind  and  limited 
faculties ;  one  whose  arrogance  was  only 
checked  by  a  timidity  of  disposition,  which 
bordered  upon  cowardice.  A  spoilt  child  from 
bis  infancy,  aud  left  early  to  the  no-control 
of  an  indolent  mother,  he  became  a  selfish, 
vain,  depraved  young  man,  little  esteemed  or 
liked  even  by  those  associates  who  were  pur^ 
suing  the  same  career  as  himself;  and  the 
anxiety  which  he  felt  to  retain  his  place  in 
society,  was  the  result  of  his  timid  nature 
rather  than  any  respect  for  what  was  elevated 
and  good. 

The  character  of  Philip  Tarleton  was  marked 
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with  deeper  shades ;  and  in  him  much  higher 
gifts  of  nature  had  been  wantonly  misapplied. 
He  had  talents  of  no  common  order ;  he  was  a 
scholar,  a  man  of  taste^  and  his  manners  were 
polished  and  attractive.  Intended  for  the 
church,  he  was  sent  early  to  Oxford,  and  there 
his  prepress  had  been  rapid,  and  augured  well 
for  future  distinction.  But  gradually  the  evil 
propensities  of  his  nature  developed  themselves, 
and  he  only  escaped  expulsion  from  the  Uni- 
versity by  quitting  it  abruptly.  He  was  deli- 
berate,  cool-headed,  and  calculating ;  his  pas- 
sions, violent  as  they  were,  still  were  under  his 
control.  A  subtle  aud  scientific  gambler,  he 
confined  himself  to  those  games  in  which  skill 
gives  the  advantage  ;  and  although  the  excite- 
ment of  games  of  chance  well  suited  his  ardent 
temperament,  he  systematically  abstained  from 
them ;  and  freely  as  he  indulged  in  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table,  he  was  never  known  to  allow 
wine  to  master  his  discretion.  Women  he 
viewed  as  mere  objects  of  amusement,  and  the 
only  serious  thought  he  had  hitherto  enter- 
tained regarding  them,  was  that  at  some  time 
or  other,  the  longer  deferred   the  better,  he 
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could  repair  his  fortunes,  and  obtain  a  new 
entrance  into  life  by  an  advantageous  marriage. 
His  confidence  in  himself  had  made  him  con- 
sider success  in  this  a  matter  of  no  doubt, 
whenever  the  disagreeable  necessity  should 
arrive. 

They  who  the  most  restrain  the  expression  of 
their  feelings  are  inwardly  the  most  agitated 
by  them.  The  insolent  tone  of  command  in 
which  Sir  Edward  Forrester  had  addressed  his 
companion,  had  stung  him  to  the  quick  ;  and 
with  a  flushed  brow  and  lowering  countenance, 
be  left  the  Royal  Crescent,  and  at  a  rapid  pace 
sought  the  lofty  hill  which  overlooks  the  city, 
and  which  was  not  then,  as  it  is  now,  covered 
and  deformed  by  an  endless  succession  of  as*- 
cending  streets  and  miniature  crescents.  His 
rapid  walk  and  the  free  air  of  Lansdown  re- 
lieved him. 

*^  Is  it  possible,"  he  exclaimed,  half  aloud, 
when  he  found  himself  alone  on  the  open 
Down,  ^'is  it  possible  that  he  should  know, 
idiot  as  he  is,  what  is  passing  in  my  mind  better 
than  I  do  myself  7  Is  it  possible  that  I  am  fool 
and  madman  enough  to  think  seriously  of  mar- 
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rying  a  girl  without  a  farthing,  and  for  a  bright 
eye  and  fair  cheek  fix  myself  down  in  poverty 
for  life  ?  Can  I  bring  myself  to  commit  that 
folly  which  of  all  others  I  have  the  most 
laughed  at,  and  the  moat  despised  ?  Am  I  so 
feeble-minded  as  to  be  biassed  by  the  paltry 
desire  of  supplanting  such  a  rival  as  Edward 
Forrester,  so  utterly  contemptible  as  he  is,  in 
spite  of  his  thousands  ?'' 

He  paused,  and  stood  still.  Hiscount^^nance 
changed,  and  his  brow  no  longer  bore  the  mark 
of  passionate  anger.  But  it  was  not  their  ha- 
bitual caustic  and  contemptuous  frown,  which 
returned  to  them.  A  softer  expression  came 
over  his  handsome  features.  His  mind  glanced 
back  to  his  eariy  days,  his  early  prospects,  to 
all  that  he  might  have  been,  to  all  that  his  poor 
fiither  had  fondly  expected  from  him — the  po- 
verty, the  misery  his  vices  had  brought  upon 
his  family,  the  death*bed  of  his  broken-hearted 
mother,  the  repulsive  coldness  of  his  early 
friends,  all  passed  across  his  mind,  and  with 
them  the  recollection  of  how  utterly  worthless 
were  the  enjoyments  for  which  he  had  sa- 
crificed every  thing. 
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*'  Why,**  he  exclaiiiied»   ''  if  I  do  possess 
the  strength  of  mind  on  which  I  pride  myself, 
why  should  I  not  prove  it  by  shaking  off  at 
once  the  trammels  of  vice  and  indulgence,  and 
doing  that  which  the  world  tells  us  is  impossi- 
ble, because  they  who  compose  it  are  too  feeble 
to  sustain  the  effort  ?     Have  I  not  learned  that 
vice  and  misery  must  go  together  7     Is  not  a 
better  path    still    before    me?      I   have  still 
scholarship  enough  left  to  get  into  the  Church 
with  ease  ;  still  the  means  of  doing  so  in  the 
North.     If  I  am  not  a  vainer  man  than  I  be- 
lieve myself  to  be,  Clara  Forrester  prefers  me 
to  any  of  the  frivolous  puppies  who  surround 
her.     She   would   prefer  being  the  wife  of  a 
man  of  sense,  and  living  with  him  in  a  poor 
curate's  house,  to  being  the  mistress  of  ten 
thousand  a-year,  with  such  a  fool  attached  to 
it  as  Sir  Edward  Forrester.     If  it  be  possible  to 
save  me  from  ruin  here,  aye  and  hereafter  too, 
it  must  be  done  by  her.     Why  should  she  ever 
know  that  I  have  been  other  than  I  have  ap- 
peared to  her  ?     Her  cowardly  cousin  dares  not 
risk  my  resentment  by  attempting   to  defame 
me  ;  or  if  she  does  learn  what  my  career  has 
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been,  she  will  also  know  that  my  love  for  her 
and  her  power  over  me  have  changed  my  na- 
ture. If  she  be  mme,  her  happiness  and  my 
own  also  will  depend  on  my  own  stedfastness  of 
amendment ;  and  I  should  scorn  myself  if  I 
feared  that»  like  the  feeble  spirits  I  see  around 
nie,  I  should  ever  fall  back  again  into  vice. 
Clara  Forrester  loves  me,  and  shall  be  mine, 
despite  of  all  the  rivalry  and  all  the  endeavours 
of  her  thick-witted  cousin." 

With  Tarleton  to  resolve  was  to  act,  and  in 
the  course  which  be  had  now  determined  upon 
his  success  must  depend  upon  his  promptitude. 
He  knew  the  dilatory,  vacillating  nature  of  Sir 
Edward,  and  the  control  which  he  had  over  him, 
through  fear  rather  than  affection :  he  was  con- 
vinced that  Clara's  sentiments  were  favourable 
towards  him,  and  knowing  her  dependent  si- 
tuatiou,  he  discarded  from  his  mind  the  idea 
that  she  would  reject  the  offer  of  his  hand,  or 
be  infiuencedb  y  the  tardy  advice  of  her  cousin. 
At  once  therefore  Tarleton  bent  his  steps  to  the 
South  Parade.  He  knew^hat  a  visit  from  him 
was  expected,  as  on  the  evening  before  he  had 
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arranged  with  Clara  that  a  part  of  the  morDing 
should  be  devoted  to  Dante. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  a  man  so  dis- 
solute as  Tarleton  should  be  received  by  Mrs. 
Forrester  on  terms  of  intimacy;  but  in  the 
very  retired  life  which  she  held,  she  had  little 
means  of  learning  the  real  characters  of  the 
young  men  who  formed  the  gay  world  at  Bath. 
She  knew  that  Tarleton  was  the  chosen  friend 
and  constant  companion  of  her  nephew,  to 
whose  protection  she  naturally  looked  with 
confidence :  and  the  refinement  and  propriety 
of  manner  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  as- 
sume, and  to  maintain  without  an  effort,  ren- 
dered her  totally  unsuspicious  that  he  was  a 
dangerous  acquaintance  for  her  daughters. 

With  all  the  frankness  of  innocence  and 
youth,  and  with  too  pure  a  heart  to  suspect 
that  others  were  different  from  what  they 
seemed,  Clara  Forrester  had  never  attempted 
tp  disguise  how  much  she  preferred  the  talents 
and  the  highly  cultivated  mind  of  Mr.  Tarle- 
ton to  the  frivolous  insipidity  of  the  other 
young  men  of    her    acquaintance;    but  any 
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thoaght  of  love  towards  him  had  never  for  a 
moment  crossed  her  mind.  Agreeable  as  were 
bis  manners,  and  perfectly  as  he  could  vary 
his  conversation  and  sentiments  to  suit  those 
whom  he  wished  to  please,  still  despite  his  ut- 
most skill  there  was  an  artificial  coldness  about 
him  which  was  repulsive  to  the  warm  feelings 
and  quick  intelligence  of  Clara.  She  admired 
him,  and  was  proud  of  the  deference  which  so 
accomplished  a  man  paid  to  her  opinion  on 
points  of  taste  and  literature ;  but  she  felt  a 
degree  of  restraint  towards  him,  of  which  even 
to  herself  she  could  not  explain  the  cause. 

Versed  as  he  was  in  the  science  of  the  world, 
acute  and  clear-sighted,  he  had  nevertheless 
grievously  deceived  himself  as  to  Clara  Forres- 
ter's sentiments  towards  him.  The  eagerness 
with  which  she  listened  to  his  conversation, 
and  the  preference  for  his  society,  which  she 
felt  no  wish  to  conceal,  baffled  his  discernment. 
He  felt  confident  of  her  love,  and  the  contest 
with  himself  was  only  whether  penniless  as  he 
knew  her  to  be,  he  should  forego  all  ideas  of 
fortune  and  success  in  life,  tear  himself  from 
the  world,  and  sit  down  contented  in  the  dull 
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seclusion  of  a  country  life.  Ambitious  as  he 
waSy  and  conscious  of  his  own  powers,  it  had 
cost  him  no  small  effort  to  determine  to  make 
the  sacrifice,  and  in  exact  proportion  to  this 
effort,  were  the  disappointment  and  rage  which 
he  felt  when  he  discovered.his  error. 

He  reached  the  South  Parade  at  an  earlier 
hour  than  had  been  appointed  for  his  visit. 
Clara  was  at  home  alone,  Mrs.  Forrester  having 
accompanied  her  invalid  daughter  to  the  bath. 
He  was  readily  admitted,  and  hailed  the  oppor* 
tunity  which  their  absence  afforded  him,  at 
once  to  declare  his  passion. 

The  events  of  the  last  night*s  ball  were 
briefly  discussed,  and  the  fair  pupil  placed  her 
Italian  books  upon  the  table.  Tarleton,  how- 
ever, shewed  no  inclination  to  begin  the  lec- 
ture. He  hesitated,  and  changed  colour ;  but 
after  a  moment's  pause^  and  'ds  if  ashamed  of 
his  own  want  of  self  possession,  he  controlled 
his  feelings  and  said, 

•'  Miss  Clara  Forrester  will,  I  trust,  forgive 
me  if  I  request  her  to  permit  our  Tuscan 
studies  to  be  suspended  for  a  few  short  minutes, 
while  I  speak  to  her  on  a  subject  upon  which 
all  my  happiness  must  depend." 
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He  paused,  and  scanned  the  countenance  of 
Clara.  It  expressed  attention  and  surprise ; 
bat  she  was  silent. 

'*  Is  it  possible,  Miss  Forrester,  that  you  can 
be  ignorant  of  the  admiration  which  I  feel, 
and  have  long  felt  for  you? — the  admiration, 
the  respect,  the  love,  which  I  feel  for  you? 
May  I  venture  to  hope  that  I  have  obtained 
some  slight  interest  in  your  bosom  ?  May  I 
offer  as  devoted  a  heart  as  ever  beat  ?  I  am 
poor,  but  not  totally  without  resources ;  and  if 
you  permit  me  to  hope  that  my  suit  will  not 
be  rejected,  I  will  instantly  resume  my  purpose, 
too  long  suspended,  of  entering  into  the  church. 
I  know  in  that  profession  I  can  obtain  i^ore 
than  a  competency.  I  have  lopg«  long  been 
weary  of  the  frivolities  of  life ;  and  if,  Mi^ 
Forrester,  I  am  so  fortunate,  so  blest,  as  to 
obtain  your  favour,  I  shall  esteem  myself  the 
happiest  of  human  beings." 

At  the  commencement  of  this  declaration, 
vehemently  and  rapidly  uttered,  Clara's  first 
impulse  was  to  rise  from  her  chair  and  retire 
from  the  room ;  but  sh^  cqnquered  the  feding, 
and   with  a  IoqIl   of  tranquil   regret,  which 
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augured  badly  for. the  success  of  Tarleton's 
oratory,  she  waited  in  silence  until  it  was  con- 
cluded. 

She  then  replied  in  a  voice  of  kindness,  but 
so  calm  and  so  deliberate  as  to  alarm  her 
auditor.  '<  Indeed,  indeed,  Mr.  Tarleton,  most 
deep  would  be  my  regret,  were  I  to  think  that 
any  part  of  my  conduct  had  led  you  into  the 
error  which  may  now  distress  you!  I  have 
been  greatly  pleased  with  your  society,  and 
have  felt  the  value  of  your  taste  and  your  in- 
struction ;  but  the  idea  never  crossed  my  mind 
that  you  thought  of  me  otherwise  than  as  your 
friend  and'pupil :  and  let  me  hope *' 

Tarleton  interrupted  her.  "  Clara  Forres- 
ter, pause,  I  implore  you,  pause  before  you 
tell  me  that  I  must  be  miserable  for  ever;  be- 
fore you  drive  me  to  desperation!  You  have 
deceived  me.  I  am  not  a  vain  or  a  feeble- 
minded man.  For  weeks  I  have  studied  your 
character,  and  every  word,  every  look,  has 
convinced  me  that  you  preferred  my  society  to 
that  of  all  the  others  who  sought  your  notice. 
Is  this  not  true?    Is  this  not  the  fact?" 

The  contrast  was  singular  between  the  vehe* 
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mence  and  agitation  of  a  man  who  prided  him- 
self on  his  perfect  self-possession,  and  the  calm 
oomposare  of  a  timid  girl,  the  very  essence  of 
whose  character  was  energy  of  feeling. 

She  answered ;  and  every  word,  gently  as  it 
was  spoken,  was  a  dagger  to  his  heart,  for  he 
felt  his  love,  his  pride,  and  his  self-confidence 
crushed  to  the  earth.     She  answered : 

''  I  willingly  admit,  Mr.  Tarleton,  that  ouf* 
intimacy  with  you  has  been  a  source  of  great 
pleasure  to  me.  It  was  natural  that  I  should 
prefer  the  conversation  of  a  man  of  sense  and 
talent  to  the  frivolous  nothingness  which  sur- 
rounds us.  But  this  preference  has  nothing  to 
do  with  love ;  and  bitterly  should  I  accuse  my- 
self if  I  thought  that  any  word,  any  single 
expression  of  mine,  had  led  you  to  misunder- 
stand me.  But  even  at  this  moment,  sincerely 
and  deeply  vexed  as  I  am,  my  heart  acquits 
me  of  any  such  want  of  caution/' 

**  Miss  Forrester,  will  you  favour  me  thus 
far?  will  yon  take  one  single  day  to  consider 
this  ?  will  you  suspend  my  sentence  till  to- 
morrow ?" 

'*  N09  Mr.  Tarleton  ;   were  I  to  do  so,  I 
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should  only  be  causing  unnecessary  pain  both 
to  you  and  to  myself.  1  cannot  doubt  that  the 
feelings  which  I  now  express  will  remain  un- 
altered; and  indeed  you  must  not  doubt  it 
either." 

He  paced  the  room  agitated  with  passion, 
which  every  moment  increased.  With  a  na- 
ture such  as  hisy  disappointed  affection  and 
wounded  vanity  were  nearly  allied  to  hatred 
and  to  revenge.  Even  then  plans  of  vengeance 
and  of  triumph  passed  across  his  mind.  By  a 
strong  effort  he  mastered  his  feelings,  and  with 
a  manner  entirely  changed  from  the  energy 
which  a  few  minutes  before  had  shaken  every 
nerve,  he  again  approached  Clara,  and  in  a 
cool  and  respectful  tone  said : 

"  Miss  Forrester,  my  vanity,  my  folly  have 
placed  me  at  your  mercy.  Sincerely  do  I  thank 
you  for  having  put  an  end  to  the  absurd  hopes 
which  I  had  entertained.  Will  you  be  gene- 
rous? WtU  you  forgive  me  ?  And,  if  I  pledge 
myself  never  i^in  to  intrude  this  subject  upon 
you,  will  you  let  what  has  passed  be  buried  in 
oblivion  ?  Will  you  let  the  follies  of  this 
morning  remain  known  ojily  to  yourself?^ 
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Clara  Forrester  frankly  and  at  once  extended 
her  hand  to  him,  and  said : 

"  Most  freely,  most  willingly,  do  I  forgive 
you ;  if,  indeed,  I  have  .any  thing  to  forgive. 
From  my  mother  and  Caroline  I  never  have 
had,  I  never  can  have,  any  concealments ;  but 
heyond  them  be  assured  that  this  conversation 
shall  never  be  known." 

Tarleton  bit  his  lip.  **  Surely,  Miss  Clara 
Forrester,  as  I  declare  frankly  and  explicitly 
that  I  abandon  all  hopes  of  obtaining  your 
hand  ;  as  all  such  ideas  will  end  with  this  in- 
terview, there  can  be  no  reason  why  even 
your  mother  or  Miss  Forrester  should  know 
the  degradation  and  the  disappointment  which 
I  have  suffered ." 

Clara  paused,  but  ouly  for  an  instant. 
— **  You  ask  me,  Mr.  Tarleton,  to  do  w:hat 
my  judgment  tells  me  is  not  right.  Greatly 
does  it  pain  me  to  add  to  the  annoyance  which 
you  feel ;  but  I  cannot,  indeed  I  cannot,  give 
the  promise  which  you  ask.  Surely  you  can 
rely  on  their  honour  and  discretion." 

Tarlton,  although  he  foresaw  that  thii^  de- 
cisiod   might  endanger  the  plans  which  ,  his 
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mind,  quick  to  imagine  evil,  had  already 
sketched,  was  yet  too  prudent  again  to  urge 
his  request.  Respectfully  he  bade  Miss  For- 
rester adieu^  the  calm  and  subdued  expression 
of  his  countenance  utterly  belying  the  dark 
passions  which  swelled  his  bosom. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Thb  refusal  of  a  formal  declaration  of  loTe 
is  not  in  general  considered  as  a  particularly 
agreeable  operation  to  undergo;  but  in  the 
case  of  Philip  Tarleton  every  thing  conspired 
to  render  it  unendurable.  His  passion  for  the 
fiur  girl  was  &r  more  absorbing,  more  violent, 
and  more  deeply  rooted  in  his  heart  than  he 
himself  had  believed.  He  had  offered  to  re- 
linquish for  her  sake  the  world  with  all  its 
pleasures,  and  all  the  prospects  which  still  lay 
before  him.  The  sacrifice  had  been  refused. 
For  the  anger  or  resentment  of  Sir  Edward 
Forrester  he  cared  not ;  but  he  had  laid  him- 
self open  to  the  galling  exultation  of  his  coarse- 
minded  and  insolent  rival.  But  more  than  all, 
he  was  stung  to  madness  when  he  reflected 
how  utterly  he  bftd  forfeited  all  right  to  pride 
himself  on  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  on 
his  discretion,  his  judgment,  his  self-control; 
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on  that  strength  of  character,  which  he  had 
considered  as  raising  him  above  the  herd  of 
common-place  men,  whom  he  looked  down 
upon  and  despised. 

As  he  passed  through  the  crowded  streets, 
filled,  at  the  gayest  hour  of  the  day,  with  beauty 
and  fashion,  he  cursed  the  necessity  which 
compelled  him  gaily  to  receive  and  return  the 
salutations  of  his  acquaintance. 

It  was  not  until  he  reached  Sir  Edward's 
residence,  and  locked  himself  within  his  own 
apartment^  that  he  could  dare  to  give  vent  to 
his  feelings.  Throwing  himself  upon  the  sofa, 
deep,  and  long,  and  bitter  were  the  impreca- 
tions which  he  uttered.  *'  By  the  God  in 
Heaven,'*  he  exclaimed,  ''if  there  be  a  God, - 
I  will  yet  possess  that  proud  girl — possess  her, 
and  then  cast  her  off  to  degradation  and  ruin. 
Yes,  and  I  will  make  that  insolent  and  purse- 
proud  Forrester  the  passive,  tame  agent  m  my 
success  and  his  own  infamy.  He  shall  marry 
this  girl.  She  cares  not  for  him ;  but  what 
woman  is  there  who  will  not  saciifice  herself 
for  fortune  and  rank  ?  Her  love  for  that  crip« 
pled,  pale-faced  silent  sister  of  hers  will  make 
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berdo  it*  He  shall  marry  her  ;  and  in  a  few 
months  she  shall  learn  to  hate  and  despise 
him ;  and  what  yictory  is  so  easy  as  that  which 
is  obtained  over  an  ill-used,  ardent-minded 
woman,  who  receives  injury  and  insult  at  the 
hands  of  a  husband,  whom,  even  were  he  to 
treat  her  kindly,  she  could  not  but  despise  ? 
I  can  turn  and  wind  this  arrogant  fool  at  my 
pleasure,  and  I  will  do  so,  till,  dull  and  torpid 
as  he  is,  he  shall  feel,  and  feel  bitterly.  And 
Clara  Forrester  shall  change  her  cold  measured 
language  into  a  warmer  tone ;  and  shall  change 
that  tone  again  when  I  please^  and  how  I 
please.  But  I  have  it  all  sketched  out  before 
me — clearly — distinctly.  Even  she,  proud  and 
tranquil  and  virtuous  as  she  now  is,  shall  fall 
an  easy  and  willing  victim  into  my  toils.  She 
shall  not  foil  me  a  second  time.  If  she  does,^  I 
will  forgive  her,  and  bow  to  her  as  a  superior 
being." 

The  dinner  hour  arrived,  and  brought  with 
it  the  expected  guests,  Maurice  Fitzherbert 
and  his  younger  brother  Henry,  two  dissipated 
young  Irishmen,  of  large  fortune  and  high 
birth;  who,  instead  of  throwing  away  their  time, 
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their  money,  and  their  fair  fame  among  the 
most  worthless  circles  at  Bath,  should,  at  that 
very  moment,  have  each  of  them  been  bivouack- 
ing with  his  regiment  among  the  hills  of  Spain ; 
and  would'  have  been  so  but  for  the  weak  in- 
dulgence of  their  friends,  who  were  high  in 
power. 

The  dinner  was  luxurious  and  long.  Tarle- 
ton,  by  a  strong  effort  controlling  his  feelings, 
was  as  usual  the  soul  of  the  party,  lively,  ani- 
mated, and  satirical.  They  drank  deeply,  and 
each  glass  increased  the  free  tone  of  their  con- 
versation. The  subject  of  the  Master's  Ball, 
which  had  been  deliberately  discussed  during 
the  dinner,  was  now  again  brought  forward, 
and  Maurice  Fitzherbert  said  : — 

**My  dear  Sir  Edward,  I  know  that  you 
think  all  toast-drinking  a  vile  custom ;  but  you 
must  positively  allow  me  to  give  one  toast 
only.  Let  us  drink  the  health  of  the  loveliest 
girl  in  Bath,  the  loveliest  girl  in  England,  the 
loveliest  girl  in  the  universe.  Let  us  drink  the 
health  of  Miss  Clara  Forrester." 

"  Upon  my  soul,  Fitzherbert,  you  are  vastly 
complimentary  to  my  pretty  cousin.    I  detest 
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toasts  because  they  lead  to  speechifying^  and 
that  stops  the  wine ;  but  in  this  particular  in- 
stance, I  must  say  that  the  honour  is  well 
deserved  ;  not  because  she  is  my  own  relation, 
but  because  she  is,  as  you  say,  the  loveliest  girl 
in  England." 

'*  Tarleton/'  cried  the  younger  Fitzherbert, 
"  return  thanks." 

*' And  pray,  why  the  devil,  Henry  Fitzherbert) 
should  Tarleton  return  thanks?" 

"  Why  ?"  answered  the  youth,  with  his  usual 
audacious  gaiety ;  **  for  no  other  reason  on 
earth  but  that  I  believe  he  is  the  greatest  fa- 
vourite of  any  of  us  in  that  quarter.  But 
probably  I  am  mistaken ;  and  for  the  love  of 
Venus  and  all  the  Graces,  do  not  let  me  make 
mischief!*' 

Sir  Edward's  forte  was  not  in  quickness  of 
reply.  He  looked  somewhat  foolish;  paused 
much  longer  than  was  judicious;  and  then 
said  : — 

"  And  you  really  think,  Fitzherbert,  that  my 
cousin.  Miss  Clara  Forrester*' — some  dignity 
of  tone  thrown  into  these  words — *'  is  in  love 
with  Tarleton !     Mo,  no,  my  good  Sir !    Tarle- 
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ton  is  one  of  the  best  fellows  breathing,  but  I 
know  him  a  deuced  deal  too  well  to  let  him 
gain  any  conquest  there/' 

Tom  and  agitated  as  Tarleton's  mind  had 
been  but  a  few  hours  before,  such  a  discussion 
as  this  put  his  philosophy  to  the  test ;  but  with 
a  smile  of  insulting  civility  he  said : — 

''  Sir  Edward  cannot  understand  more  per- 
fectly than  I  do  the  immeasurable  distance 
between  Miss  Clara  Forrester — his  cousin — and 
a  poor  devil  like  myself.  Besides,  who  would 
have  a  chance  of  success  with  a  girl  of  her 
talent,  if  Sir  Edward  Forrester  himself  entered 
the  field  r 

Another  pause,  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
younger  Fitzherbert. 

"  Whether  I  enter  the  field  or  not,  rests  with 
myself  to  determine,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  present  point.  What  I  say  is  this,  that 
a  man  knows  devilish  little  about  the  sex,  if  he 
thinks  that  because  a  girl  reads  Tasso  and 
Dante  with  a  man,  she  must  be  in  love  with 
him." 

"  It  may  not  follow  as  a  matter  of  necessity,*' 
rejoined  Henry  Fitsherbert,  "  but  I  vastly  sus- 
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pect  tliat,  if  a  slow,  it  is  a  very  sure  road  to  a 
fair  lady's  heart/* 

•*  Well,"  said  Forrester,  "  I  think  I  ought  to 
know  the  state  of  my  consin's  affections  a  good 
deal  better  than  any  of  you ;  and  I'll  bet  a 
thousand  guineas  that  if  she  is  married  within 
the  next  three  months,  I  will  name  the  man." 

'^  Come  speak  out  at  once,  my  dear  fellow," 
cried  Henry  Fitzherbert ;  *'  you  mean  that  you 
will  name  yourself.** 

"  Of  course  he  does,  Henry,"  said  his  bro- 
ther ;  *^  but  will  you  make  the  bet  ten  thou- 
sand ?  If  you  will,  although  I  have  never  as 
yet  sobered  myself  down  to  that  class  of  busi- 
ness for  which  my  countrymen  are  so  famous, 
I  will  take  you.  With  such  a  girl  as  Miss 
Forrester  a  man  need  not  break  his  heart  were 
he  to  win  it." 

*'  O  you  would  win  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 
But  for  God's  sake  pass  the  wine,  Fitzherbert, 
and  leave  my  cousin  to  herself  for  the  present, 
and  do  let  us  find  something  else  to  talk  about.*' 

The  long  sitting  over  the  dinner  table  was  at 
last  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  real  business  of  the  day — ^a  still  longer 
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sitting  over  the  whist  table.  The  play  was 
high.  Tarleton  skilful,  calculating,  and  cool, 
was  as  usual  largely  a  winner ;  and  it  was 
deep  in  the  morning  when  the  Fitzherberts  de- 
parted. 

Late  as  was  the  hour,  Tarleton  had  no  in- 
tention that  the  victim  Baronet  should  retire  to 
rest  before  he  had  given  him  ample  subject  of 
contemplation  for  his  pillow. 

"  Sir  Edward,"  said  he,  **  we  are  too  old 
friends  to  separate  for  the  night  without  some 
explanation,  some  mutual  atonement,  for  the 
harsh  words  which  passed  between  us  this 
morning.  I,  at  least,  feel  that  it  would  be 
painful  and  contrary  to  my  nature  to  let  another 
sun  rise  upon  our  anger.  We  must  not  separate 
without  renewing  the  conversation  of  this 
mornings  nor  until  we  understand  each  other 
better." 

The  timid  Baronet  turned  pale.  *'  Tarleton, 
I  have  nothing  more  to  say  about  the  business. 
There  is  no  use  in  our  getting  into  disputes 
together.  You  know  very  well  that  there  is 
not  a  man  in  England  I  have  such  a  regard  for 
as  I  have  for  you,  and  I  hope  I  have  shown  it ; 
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bat  any  plans  in  that  quarter  are  totally  out  of 
the  question.'' 

''What  say  you  then,  my  kind  though  some- 
what domineering  friend,  when  I  tell  you  that 
I  have  made  Miss  Clara  Forrester  an  offer  V* 

**  What  do  I  say  ?  What  do  I  say  ?  why, 
that  by  heaven  you  shall  account  to  me  for  it. 
Twenty-fonr  hours  shan't  be  over  before  every 
creature  in  Bath  shall  know  what  you  are. 
I  will  expose  you  to  her — to  her  mother.  I 
will  write  to  Charles  Hardioge.  Do  you  think 
I  will  endure  the  positive  determination  which 
I  expressed  this  morning  to  be  disregarded  in 
this  insulting  manner  ?  You  shall  account  to 
me,  Mr.  Tarleton,  personally  for  this." 

Tarleton  laughed  contemptuously.  ''  And 
do  you  think,  Forrester,  that  I  should  have 
made  this  avowal  to  you,  had  I  feared  either 
your  anger  or  your  power  of  thwarting  me. 
I  voluntarily  tell  you  this,  which  else  it  is  little 
likely  you  would  have  ever  known,  that  you 
may  understand,  clearly  and  once  for  all,  that 
I  suffer  no  man  breathing,  not  even  you,  whom 
intemperate  as  you  are  I  love  and  am  grateful 
to,  not  even  you,  to  attempt  to  control  my 
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actions  or  to  fancy  I  owe  you  obe<)ience.  But 
let  me  put  your  love,  or  your  family  pride,  or 
whatever  el^e  alarms  you,  at  once  to  rest.  I 
have  made  Miss  Clara  Forrester  an  offer ;  aiid 
I  have  received  her  decided  refusal.  In  faith 
she  is  the  more  prudent  person  of  the  two,  and 
does  not  appear  to  me  greatly  to  require  your 
aid  or  your  advice,  to  prevent  her  degrading 
the  name  of  Forrester  by  an  unequal  alliance." 

'*  Did  she  tell  you  she  was  attached  to  any 
one  else  ?    What  answer  did  she  make  you  ?" 

"  No,  Forrester,"  replied  Tarleton,  with  a 
sarcastic  laugh,  '*  have  no  such  hope.  Clara 
Forrester  does  not  love  you ;  Clara  Forrester 
never  will.  In  spite  of  your  ten  thousand 
a-year,  your  rank,  and  all  that  is  in  your  favour, 
your  pretty  cousin  will  never  be  won  by  you. 
I  tell  you  so  frankly  and  candidly.  She  is  a 
lovely  and  accomplished  girl ;  but,  poor  devil 
as  I  am,  I  am  not  a  man  to  make  myself  miser^ 
able  about  a  woman  who  has  once  coolly  and 
deliberately  told  me  that  she  does  not  love  me. 
With  regard  to  you,  if  you  are  wise  enough  to 
take  my  advice,  you  will  save  yourself  some 
pain  and   some  disappointment.    You  are  a 
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devilish  well-looking  fellow,  and  FroBterly  is  as 
pretty  a  park  as  any  woman  need  desire  to  be 
mistress  of.  There  are  abundance  of  girls  who 
will  accept  yon.    C3ara  Forrester  will  not." 

'*  But,  Tarleton,  how  do  you'know  this  ?  It 
does  not  follow  that  she  would  refuse  me  be* 
cause  she  has  refused  you.  Did  she  tell  you 
that  her  affections  were  engaged  ?* 

'*  She  did  not ;  nor  indeed  did  I  ask  her  the 
question.  But  seriously,  my  dear  Forrester, 
and  speaking  entirely  and  solely  for  your  sake, 
let  me  repeat  that  my  interview  with  Miss 
C3ara  Forrester  has  convinced  me  that  no  such 
man  as  either  you  or  I  has  any  chance  with  a 
girl  of  her  sense  and  principle.  How  ^he  has 
acquired  the  knowledge  I  cannot  divine ;  but 
J  am  certain  that  she  knows  vastly  more  about 
me — aye,  and  about  you  too,  and  our  set,  my 
*'Wild  associates'  as  she  gravely  termed  them, 
than  I  ever  imagined  she  had  suspected.  She 
may  be  attached  elsewhere.  I  do  not  think  so  ; 
but  take  my  word  for  it,  the  man  who  wins 
Clara  Forrester  will  be  a  very  different  person 
from  either  you  or  me.'' 
The  poison  did  its  work.     Sir  Edward  had 
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been  long  convinced  that  Clara  Forrester  was 
the  handsomest  girl  in  England,  and  that  he 
was  bound  to  support  his  reputation  for  good 
taste  by  falling  desperately  in  love  with  her ; 
but  he  had  never  seriously  made  up  his  mind  to 
address  her.  Nay,  there  was  a  lurking  impres- 
sion on  his  mind  that  he  did  not  stand  quite  so 
high  in  her  good  graces  as  his  merits,  personal 
and  contingent,  demanded ;  nor  indeed  had  he 
ever  as  yet  screwed  up  his  courage  deliberately 
to  contemplate  the  horrors  of  matrimony. 

But  now  his  vanity  had  been  touched  to  the 
quick,  and  the  wound  skilfully  and  judiciously 
irritated.  At  once  he  absolutely  and  positively 
determined  that  there  should  forthwith  be  a 
Lady  Forrester,  and  that  his  beautiful  cousin 
should  be  advanced  to  that  station.  He  broke 
up  the  conference  abruptly ;  and  if  his  slum^ 
bers  were  at  all  retarded,  it  was  not  by  any  hesi- 
tation on  this  point,  but  from  his  revolving  in 
his  mind  what  would  be  the  most  elegant  and 
judicious  way — he  would  not  confess,  even  to 
himself,  that  he  meant  what  would  be  the 
safest  way— of  opening  the  campaign. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

It  will  not  be  doubted  that  the  same  subject 
which  was  debated  In  the  splendid  drawing- 
room  of  Sir  Edward  Forrester^  had  also  been 
discussed  in  the  widow's  humble  parlour  on 
the  South  Parade.  It  is  somewhat  an  im- 
portant event  in  the  life  of  a  young  lady  to 
announce  to  her  papa  or  her  mama,  the  first 
offer  she  has  receiyed,  whether  the  aspirant 
has  been  accepted  or  rejected ;  and  it  was  not 
without  some  hesitation,  and  some  very  pretty 
maidenly  blushes,  that  Clara  related  to  her 
mother  the  interview  which  had  taken  place. 

"  My  dearest  mother,**  she  said,  **  1  cannot 
doubt  that  you  will  think  I  did  rightly  in 
at  once  declaring  to  Mr.  Tarleton  what  I  knew 
must  be  my  fixed  determination.  I  should 
have  been  very,  very  glad  to  have  had  your 
sanction  and  approval,  but  I  felt  that  I  should 
not  have  acted  kindly  or  fairly  by  him  had  I 
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suffered  him  to  remain  an  instant  in  doubts 
when  I  knew  my  resolution  was  final*  Tell  me 
that  I  was  right  in  this." 
Mrs.  Forrester  kissed  her  daughter's  fair  cheek. 
*'  My  dear  girU  you  have  acted  most  properly, 
most  prudently.  And,  indeed,  Clara,  to  tell 
you  all  the  truth,  I  have  sometimes  been  a 
little  alarmed  about  Mr.  Tarleton.  I  was  half 
afraid  this  reading  and  studying  together, 
which  is  all  very  well  in  itself,  might  lead  you  to 
think  more  about  him  than  was  prudent.  For, 
poor  fellow,  as  far  as  1  can  learn,  he  has 
nothing  to  support  a  wife  upon ;  and  though 
Bath  may  be  a  very  proper  and  agreeable 
place  for  clergymen  to  live  at  who  have  got 
good  livings,  and  of  course  it  is,  or  we  should 
not  see  so  many  of  them  here,  yet  I  should 
think  it  a  very  odd  place  to  study  in  for  the 
church.  Besides,  I  should  be  very  sorry  and 
miserable  to  think  that  my  brilliant  Clara 
should  ever  be  buried  in  a  country  vicarage." 

''  Mama  thinks,  I  dare  say,"  said  Caroline, 
while  a  good-humoured  smile  lighted  up  her 
pale  face,  **  that  some  of  the  older,  and  more 
rotund  and  dignified  members  of  the  church. 
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who  are  purBoing  their  studies  at  Bath,  would 
be  safer  masters  for  you  than  poor  Mr.  Tarle- 
ton.  But/'  she  added  in  a  graver  tone,  "  I 
have  long  been  certain  that  all  his  coldness  of 
eharaeter,  and  all  his  caution,  would  not  save 
him  from  this  disappointment.  For  our  dear 
Clara  I  have  never  had  a  fear.  1  knew  it  was 
impossible  that,  with  her  generous  and  warm 
heart,  she  could  ever  love  a  mind  so  unlike 
her  own.  But,  if  I  do  not  mistake  Mr.  Tarle- 
ton's  nature,  the  wound  that  he  feels  is  deeper, 
and  more  galling,  and  will  endure  much 
longer  than  you,  Clara,  believe.  The  calmness 
with  which  he  parted  from  you,  was  not 
genuine." 

*«  At  all  events,  my  dear  Clara,"  said  Mrs. 
Forrester,  "  there  must  positively  be  no  more 
Italian  readings  with  him.  Well,— you  mean 
that  all  that  is  out  of  the  question ;  but  there 
must  not  be  with  any  other  young  men.  It  is 
too  dangerous  on  both  sides ;  and,  when  I  was 
a  girl,  such  a  thing  was  never  thought  of." 

"  My  dear  mama,  you  may  trust  to  my  dis- 
cretion in  future ;  and  I  will  not  repine  if  you 
even  reject  Caroline's  prudential  suggestion." 
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The  discussion  as  to  the  probable  dora- 
tion  of  Mr.  Tarleton's  wounds  and  woes 
was,  however^  soon  superseded  by  a  much 
more  important  event.  Early  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  a  note  was  delivered  to  Mrs. 
Forrester  from  her  nephew,  requesting  an  in- 
terview. 

The  timid  lover,  like  many  other  timid  lovers 
in  all  ages  of  the  world,  deemed  it  most  pru- 
dent to  open  the  negociation  with  the  mother. 
On  ordinary  occasions,  there  were  few  young 
men  who  had  more  reason  to  pride  themselves 
on  their  impudence  than  Sir  Edward  Forrester ; 
few  who  had  a  higher  opinion  of  their  own 
consequence,  and  their  own  good  gifts;  yet, 
at  the  very  moment  when  he  conceived  he  was 
doing  his  cousin  the  greatest  possible  honour, 
by  offering  her  his  hand,  he  felt  a  most  mys- 
terious awe  at  approaching  her.     It  might  be 
the  diffidence  inseparable  from  true  love ;  but 
it  had  very  much  the  appearance  of  fear ;  and 
he  felt  that  the  support  of  his  aunt  would  be 
a  great  comfort  to  him  in  his  approaching 
trial. 

All  the  three  ladies  supposed  that  Sir  Edward 
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Forrester  soaght  the  interview  in  order  to  plead 
the  cause  of  his  friend  :  and  at  the  appointed 
time  Mrs.  Forrester  was  alone,  and  prepared 
to  receive  him. 

Great  was  her  surprise,  and  great  the  delight 
of  the  fond  mother,  when  in  very  proper  and 
set  terms  Sir  Edward  Forrester  laid  his  fortune, 
his  title,  and  himself  with  them,  at  the  feet  of 
Clara :  spoke  quite  as  became  the  occasion,  as 
to  the  fervour  of  his  passion,  the  truth  and 
endlessness  of  his  love,  etcetera,  etcetera;  and 
ended  by  hoping  that  he  should  have  his  aunt's 
kind  influence  with  her  daughter. 

"  My  dear  Sir  Edward,  you  cannot  conceive 
how  you  surprise  me, — how  you  delight  me ! 
My  dear,  dear  Clara !  There  can  be  no  good 
fortune  that  she  does  not  deserve ;  but,  por- 
tionless as  she  is,  I  could  never  have  ventured 
to  hope  for  so  splendid  an  alliance.  But  tell 
me,  my  dear  Edward,  have  you  spoken  to 
Clara  on  the  subject?*' 

"  No,  I  have  not.  I  thought, — I  considered, — 
that  it  would  be  more  respectful  to  you,  and 
less  painful,  less  agitating  to  Clara,  that  I 
should  first  obtain  your  consent."^    He  added. 
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his  pretty  figure  and  his  ten  thousand  a  year 
having  at  the  moment  their  due  influence  on 
his  opinion :  ''  Of  course,  I  do  not  suppose 
that  Clara  will  reject  such  an  ofi^er.  But,— but 
re&IIy  it  is  such  a  deuced  nervous  affair,  that  I 
had  much  rather  leave  it  all  to  you,  aunt. 
Will  you  open  the  business  to  my  cousin,  and 
tell  her  all  that  I  have  said  ?  I  will  leave  you 
now ;  but  of  course  I  shall  be  in  agonies  till  I 
hear  from  you." 

His  exit  from  the  room,  and  his  mode  of 
gliding  out  of  the  house,  were  not  heroic ;  and 
his  sensations  greatly  resembled  those  of  the 
timid  little  boy,  when,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  he  exchanges  the  awful  school-room  for 
the  free  air  of  heaven. 

A  very  few  minutes,  and  the  safety  of  a  few 
hundred  yards,  restored  Sir  Edward  Forrester 
to  his  usual  self-satisfied  condition.  He  again 
felt  himself  one  of  the  finest  fellows  in 
Europe: — decided  that  Clara  was  the  most 
fortunate  of  girls; — ^and  dwelt  with  delight 
on  the  glory  of  showing  off  at  St.  James*  the 

handsomest  woman  in  England. 
Mrs.  Forrester's  happiness  was  boundless. 
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She  was  fond    of   her  nephew,  and  grate- 
ful   to    him;    although    the    assistance   he 
afforded  her    had  been  less  than    with  his 
ample  fortune  it  should  have  been,  and  had 
never   been  kindly  or    graciously  bestowed. 
He  was   good-natured,  and   handsome :    she 
knew  of  nothing  in  his  conduct,  which  led 
her  to  suppose  him  more  gay  or  more  dissi- 
pated than  other  young  men  of  his  age  and 
station : — and  he  was  about  to  bestow  rank 
and  splendour  on  her  darling  Clara,  in  whom 
all  her  hopes  were    centered.    The  anxious 
mother  could  not  but  feel  also  the  importance 
of  this  nnion  to  the  poor  invalid  Caroline ;  the 
advantages,  the  comforts  which  would  result 
to  her  from  it ;  nor  would  it  have  been  na- 
tural, had  she  not  rejoiced  at  the  event  for  her 
own  sake  also. 

The  two  sisters,  when  they  rejoined  Mrs. 
Forrester,  found  her  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
and  with  a  cheek  flushed  with  pleasure.  She 
tenderly  embraced  them  both. 

'*  My  darling  Clara  I  my  dear,  dear  Caroline, 
I  have  nothing  to  tell  you  about  Mr.  Tarleton. 
— ^Yonr  cousin's  visit  had  nothing  to  do  with 

VOL.  I.  M 
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him.  Clara,  Sir  Edward  came  to  plead  his 
own  cause*  He  loves  you,  and  makes  you  the 
offer  of  his  hand. — Nothing  could  be  more 
proper^  more  delicate  than  his  conduct  He 
determined  to  see  me  in  the  first  instance, 
not  only  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  me  as  his 
aunt,  but  that  he  might  spare  you  any  alarm 
and  embarrassment.  But  my  dear  Clara,  why 
do  you  look  so  frozen? — Good  heavens !  had  I 
told  you  we  were  all  going  to  die,  you  could 
not  be  paler,  nor  appear  more  miserable  I" 

Clara  trembled  from  head  to  foot  She 
seated  herself  by  her  mother,  took  her  hand 
in  both  her  own^  and  remained  silent,  while 
the  tears  streamed  down  her  fair  cheeks. 

Her  clear  and  rapid  mind  saw  in  an  instant 
all  the  fatal  consequences  which  must  result 
from  this  proposal : — ^the  misery  to  herself  if 
she  accepted  it ; — the  danger  to  diem  if  she 
refosed  it.  Perfectly  acquainted  with  her 
cousin's  selfish  and  irritable  character,  she 
foresaw^  that  if  his  suit  were  rejected,  he 
would  at  once  withdraw  the  support,  trivial 
indeed  in  amount,  but  to  them  of  vital  impor« 
tance,  which  he  now  unwillingly  gave*    Weak 
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and  proud  as  he  was,  thus  to  wound  his 
vanity  would  be  an  offence  which  he  could 
nerer  pardon.  She  felt  that  it  was  impossible 
that  she  should  ever  esteem  or  respect  him. 
She  was  very,  very  miserable  and  sobbed 
bitterly. 

"Good  heavens,  Clara!  what  can  all  this 
mean  ?  Do  you  suppose,  my  dear  child,  that  I, 
or  your  cousin  either,  can  wish  to  put  any 
restraint  upon  your  inclinations  ?  His  offer  is 
advantageous  in  every  point  of  view.  But  if 
you  dislike  him,— if  you  are  attached  else- 
where,  " 

"  No,  no,  mama,  I  have  no  other  attach- 
ment:— ^you  know  I  have  not: — ^but  I  never 
expected  an  offer  from  Sir  Edward  Forrester. 
I  never  supposed    he   had   any  thoughts  of 
marrying. — I    never   supposed    he    had   any 
preference  for  me; — ^and  heaven  knows  I  had 
never  any  thoughts  of  him/'     She  added, 
gazing  with  tenderness    upon  Caroline,  who 
had  crept  up  close  to  her,  and  looked  as  pale 
and  as  wretched  as  herself: — "I  know   but 
too  well  what  the  consequences  of  my  decision 
will  be — ^be  that  decision  what  it  may."     She 
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shook  off  her  agitation  and  arose.  **  My  dear 
mother,  you  must  allow  me  one  hour  to  con- 
sider this ; — one  hour,  and  I  will  return  to  you 
again.  No,  I  must  be  quite  alone,  my  dearest, 
dearest  Caroline,"  she  added,  seeing  her  gentle 
sister  anxious  to  accompany  her^  *'not  even  you 
must  be  with  me/' 

They  bent  their  eyes  upon  her,  as  she  left 
the  room,  with  looks  of  equal  tenderness  and 
equal  love ;  but  their  feelings  were  very  dif- 
ferent. Caroline  knew  every  thought  that 
was  passing  in  her  sister's  mind,  and  her  heart 
bled  for  her.  Mrs.  Forrester,  tender  and 
affectionate  as  she  was,  still  was  so  engrossed 
with  all  the  worldly  advantages  which  must 
result  from  such  a  marriage,  that  for  the  time 
she  lost  sight  of  every  thing  else. 

It  is  marvellous^  how  the  opinion  formed 
on  these  said  love-affairs  by  parents,  the  kind 
as  well  as  the  unkind,  differs  from  that  of  the 
parties  more  immediately  concerned.  Young 
people  appear  to  consider,  that,  as  a  lowering 
morning  often  precedes  a  glorious  day,  so  the 
serenity  of  married  life  is  best  secured  by  a 
tempest  and  whirlwind  of  love   at  its  com- 
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mencement.  Their  seniors,  how  much  more 
wisely  may  be  a  question,  lean  to  the  doctrine, 
that  there  is  a  certain  quantity  of  love  pro- 
per and  necessaiy  for  all  marriages ;  and  that 
the  less  of  this  capital  is  expended  before 
starting,  the  more  will  remain  for  gradual 
consumption  in  after  life. 

Were  all  loyers,  and  all  fathers,  mothers, 
and  guardians,  to  develope  in  painting,  their 
ideas  on  this  subject,  how  different  would  be 
the  compositions  produced!  The  works  of 
the  Old  Masters  would  show  heaps  of  gold 
and  silver  quite  in  the  fore-ground^  and  all 
the  emblems  of  power  and  rank.  There 
would  be  stately  buildings,  servants,  equipages, 
the  preparations  for  grand  parties,  state  pro- 
cessions glittering  with  ribbons,  collars,  stars, 
and  jewels.  In  the  back-ground,  there  would 
be  a  little  tranquil,  comfortable-looking  figure 
of  Loye,  walking  forward  with  a  steady  air, 
and  led  on  by  a  troop  of  sons  and  daughters. 

The  companion  picture,  by  the  junior  artists, 
would  have  most  of  the  same  objects;  but 
they  would  be  placed  in  the  second,  third,  and 
eren  in  the   fourth  distances,  whilst  all  the 
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front  of  the  canvas  wonld  be  filled  with  one 
great,  roaring,  blabbering  Cupid^  two  or  three 
daggers  in  one  hand,  and  a  selection  of 
poisons  in  the  other;  his  eyes  red  with 
crying)  and  his  person  so  distended  with 
sighsy  as  most  nnfitirly  to  obstruct  the  view 
of  every  thing  bat  himself. 

The  mental  picture,  which  Mrs.  Forrester 
was  now  occupied  in  constructing^  certainly 
very  much  resembled  the  former  of  these. 
Her  own  marriage  had  been  one  of  love,  and 
it  had  not  turned  out  happily.  Mr.  Forrester^ 
although  not  a  disapated  man  in  early  life, 
never  proved  a  steady  or  prudent  husband; 
and  all  this  had  strongly  impressed  upon  her 
mind  the  axioms  which  have  reference  to  wild 
oats,  the  advantages  of  early  sowing  them,  and 
the  admirable  husbands  which  result  from  the 
process. 

They  anxiously  awaited  the  termination  of 
the  hour :  but  it  was  considerably  beyond  that 
time  before  Clara  re-appeared,  her  fiiee  pale  as 
marble,  but  her  step  and  manner  composed. 
She  went  up  to  her  mother,  kissed  her  cheek, 
and  said : 
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**  My  dearest  mother,  do  not  be  vexed  that 
I  have  kept  you  so  long  in  saspense.  It  was 
far  better  that  I  should  consider  this  business 
calmly  and  deliberately  before  I  attempted  to 
form  my  determinatioD.  I  har^  done  so:  and 
1  am  quite  willii^,  quite  prepared  to  accept  my 
cousin's  hand/^ 

Eissesy  praises,  and  blessings  were  heaped 
upon  her  by  the  deUgfated  mother. 

^  My  deareet  dara^  I  see  plainly  by  your 
manner,  and  I  would  not  c&guise  it  either 
from  you  or  flrom  myself,  that  your  decision  is 
one  of  good  sense  and  prudence,  rather  than  of 
loye.  But,  my  dear  girl,  be  assured  that  the 
^ppiest  marriages  are  not  those  which  com- 
mence with  the  most  Tehement  love.  Sir 
Edward's  real  affection  for  you  cannot  be 
doubted.  He  ie  very  good-natured ;  has  been 
wild,  certainly*  but  not  more  so  than  all  young 
men  are.  Your  good  sense  will  soon  gain  a 
control  over  him,  and  I  cannot  conceive  it  pos- 
sible for  a  girl  to.  have  a  better  chance  of  hap- 
piness.'' 

Caroline,  who  had  hitherto  not  uttered  a 
word,  now  approached  her  sister,  and  said,  in 
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a  voice  so  firm  and  deliberate  as  almost  to 
startle  Mrs.  Forrester: 

''  No,  Clara,  this  shall  never  be.  Mother, 
I  know  all  that  is  passing  in  Clara's  mind  at 
this  moment,  all  her  motives,  all  her  feelings, 
better  than  she  does  herself ;-— and  I  say,  not 
only  for  her  sake,  bat  for  yoars  and  mine  also, 
this  marriage  must  never  be.'* 

"  Gracioas  heavens,  Caroline  I  what  do  yon 
mean  by  this  7  Do  yon  suppose  that  for  worlds 
I  would  risk  Clara's  happiness  ?" 

'*  No,  my  dear  mother ;  no  human  being 
would  be  less  willing  intentionally  to  do  so 
than  you.  But  you  are  blinded  by  your  anxiety 
for  her  good,*  her  fancied  good.  Pardon  me 
for  saying  so,  but  your  eyes  are  so  dazzled  with 
the  glittering  prospect  before  them,  that  you 
see  not  the  darker  shades." 

**  Caroline,  you  are  a  visionary :  a  mere  vi- 
sionary.   You  must  learn  to  make  use  of  your 


common  sense.*' 


« 


Be  not  angry  with  me,  my  dear  mother, 
if  I  venture  to  oppose  you ;  but  I  am  not  a 
visionary  in  this,  and  it  is,  indeed  it  is,  be- 
cause I  am  guided  by  common  sense,  and  by 
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that  alone,  that  I  presume  to  place  my  opinioa 
against  yonrs.'* 

"  My  dear  girl,  I  know  that  you  mean  to  do 
what  is  right.  But  really  young  people  should 
give  those  who  are  older,  and  have  had  more 
experience,  some  little  credit  for  knowing  what 
is  best.  Romantic  notions  of  love  at  first-sight, 
and  all  that  silly  sort  of  thing,  do  very  well  in 
novels,  but  won't  do  for  real  life.  I  say  again, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  Sir  Edward  For- 
rester's being  a  good  husband,  and  making 
Clara  a  very  happy  woman." 

"  Never,  never,  my  dear  mother ;  you  have 
not  studied  Sir  Edward  Forrester  as  I  have 
done.  Our  darling  Clara  is  so  lorely,  so  su- 
perior to  every  other  being,  that  I  knew  it  was 
impossible  that  even  he^  unsuited  to  her  as  he 
is,  could  be  so  frequently  in  her  society  and 
not  love  her;  and  therefore  I  have  watched 
him  narrowly.  I  am  jealous  of  every  one  who 
is  near  her,  lest  some  one  not  worthy  of  her 
should  win  her  afiections.'' 

'*  My  dear  Caroline,  do  you  conceive  that  I 

love  Clara  less  than  you  do  1 — that  I  am  less 

anxious  for  her  happiness  V 

V  2 
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**  Bear  with  me  a  little  longer^  my  dearest 
mother,  and  listen  to  what  I  say ;  and  do  not» 
do  not  forget  that  all  our  future  happiness  may 
depend  on  this  one  hour.     Being  what  I  am, 
lame  and  infirm,  and  separated  from  the  young 
crowd  around  me,  you  know  how  little  I  grieve 
at  this,  and  that  each  day  I  regret  it  less ;  but,  it 
being  so,  I  have  more  time,  more  opportuni- 
ties than  others  have  to  study  what  is  passing 
around  me.    I  know  Sir  Edward  Forrester.    I 
know  that  there  is  not  'that  in  him  which  can 
ever  turn  to  good.    A  thousand  times  sooner 
would  I  see  her  the  wife  of  his  more  elevated 
but  vicious  friend.    Mr.  Tarleton  has  faculties 
of  no  common  order.    Clara  is  so  lovely,  so 
good,  that  she  might  lead  back  such  a  mind  as 
his  to  virtue,  dangerous  as  the  attempt  would 
be.    But  with  so  feeble,  so  heartless,  so  con- 
temptible a  character  as  Edward  Forrester  it 
would  be  insanity  to  hope  it" 

It  was  not  possible  that  the  earnestness  with 
which  Caroline  pressed  her  opinion  could  fisul 
to  afiect  Mrs.  Forrester,  unlike  as  it  was  to 
her  usual  willing  submission.     She  was  an- 
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iioyed»  she  was  alarmed ;  but  she  was  not  con* 
▼inoed. 

**  Caroline,  it  mast  rest  with  your  sister  to 
decide  on  this."  She  looked  at  Clara,  who 
daring  the  discassion  had  withdrawn  from 
them ;  and»  shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand, 
leant  oyer  the  table  which  supported  her  fair 
arm.  ^^Clara/'  continaed  Mrs.  Forrester,  *'ean 
you  doubt  for  an  instant  that  I  would  not  for 
worlds  risk  your  real  happiness?  Are  you 
seriously  and  on  conyiction  adyerse  to  this 
marriage?" 

**  My  dear  mother,  my  resolution  is  taken. 
I  know  your  loye  and  affection  for  me ;  and 
that  no  selfish  consideration  would  make  you 
peril  my  happiness ;  and,"  she  added,  rising  up 
and  tenderly  embracing  her  sister,  while  the 
tears  fell  ftst  from  the  eyes  of  both,  *'  I  feel  all 
the  gratitude  which  I  owe  to  my  dear,  dear 
Caroline.  But,  I  again  declare  it,  my  resolu- 
tion is  taken.  I  am  not  blind  to  all  the  dan- 
gers which  I  incur  when  I  become  Sir  Edward 
Forrester's  wife ;  but  I  also  know,  that  were  I 
to  refuse  him,  our  present  narrow  means  of  life 
would  be  changed  into  absolute  poyerty ;  and 
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can  I  possibly  be  more  miserable  than  I  must 
be^  were  I  to  see  you  and  one  who  needs 
many,  many  comforts  and  indulgences,  which 
eTen  now  she  cannot  have,  reduced  to  actual 
want?  Nothing  can  be  greater  misery  than 
Aat." 

"  Clara/'  exclaimed  her  sister,  **  you  must 
pause — you  must  think  more  deeply  upon  this. 
You  are  willing  to  devote  yourself  to  wretched- 
ness for  your  mother^s  sake  and  for  mine,  for 
mine  chiefly;  that  I,  enfeebled  and  wasting 
creature  as  I  am,  may  for  a  few  short  years 
have  luxuries  and  indulgences  which  I  neither 
want  nor  care  for.  Your  motive  is  pure,  is 
noble,  but  you  would  utterly  fiiil  to  obtain  the 
object,  for  which  you  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
yourself.  Ask  your  own  heart  the  question ; — 
must  not  such  a  mother  as  ours,  so  good  and 
so  tender,  be  miserable  were  she  to  see  the  idol 
of  her  heart  the  neglected,  ill-used  wife  of  a 
profligate  husband?  Would  she  not  be  doubly 
miserable,  when  she  reflected  that  you  had 
sacrificed  yourself  for  her  sake,  and  at  her  en- 
treaty 1  Could  I,  whose  only  enjoyment  is  to 
dream  away  my  life  in  visions  of  happiness  for 
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you,  coold  I  see  this  ;  and  not  die  ?  Would  it 
not  break  my  heart?  I  am  no  visionary  in 
saying  this ;  it  is  true,  it  is  certain.** 

Clara  started  from  her  seat^  and  clasping 
her  hands  together  exclaimed,  **  It  is  true,  it 
is  too  true  !*' — She  sank  on  her  knees  before 
her  mother : — **  Mother,  I  have  not  thought  of 
myself  in  all  this  :  I  have  thought  of  you ;  I 
have  thought  most  of  all  of  our  angel  Caroline* 
Oh,  she  is  right,  I  feel  that  she  is !  I  should 
be  bringing  certain  misery  on  you  both;  misery 
worse  than  the  extremest  poverty  which  we 
can  feel,  while  we  live  together  in  peace  and 
love.     Must  I  do  this  ? — ought  I  to  do  this  V* 

The  mother*s  heart  was  subdued.  ''  Heaven 
knows,  my  dear,  dear  child,  that  the  only  wish 
of  my  heart  is,  that  you  and  my  poor  Caroline 
should  be  happy.  If  Sir  Edward  Forrester  be 
so  vile  a  character  as  you  both  think  him  to 
be,  I  would  not  for  worlds  that  Clara  should 
be  his.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that 
he  is  really  a  depraved  or  bad-hearted  young 
man;  but  not  another  word  will  I  utter  in  his 
behalf.  Only,  for  Heaven's  sake,  let  us  endea- 
vour not  to  irritate  him,  not  to  do  any  thing 
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which  shall  deprive  us  of  his  friendship.  My 
poor  girls,  if  he  withdraws  his  bounty  from  us, 
what  must  be  our  fate  7  My  dear,  generous 
brother,  when  he  was  here,  assured  me  that 
his  giving  up  his  profession,  which,  to  be  sure, 
is  most  unfortunate,  should  not  affect  our  in- 
comet  But  for  him  to  do  more  would  be  im- 
possible ;  and  God  knows  what  will  become  of 
us,  crippled  as  my  small  income  is  by  your 
poor  fiither's  debts." 

**  Mama,"  said  Caroline,  **  we  must  none 
of  us  deceive  ourselves.  Clara  sees,  and  I  do 
also  as  plainly  as  you  can,  the  danger  which 
threatens  us ;  but  it  is  the  least  danger  of  the 
two  to  all  of  us; — and  we  must  abide  it." 

*'  Of  course  we  must,  Caroline.  But  let  us 
endeavour  to  conciliate  him  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Let  us  do  nothing  to  offend  him,  which 
can  be  avoided/' 

The  danger  was  indeed  imminent ;  and  long 
and  anxious  was  the  consultation  how  best  to 
meet  it.  Mrs.  Forrester  resolved  that  the  com- 
munication to  her  nephew  should  be  made  by 
letter,  and  she  immediately  sat  down  to  write 
to  him.  More  than  once  was  the  epistle  written 
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and  re-written.  Bat  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  give 
an  agreeable  shape  to  a  disagreeable  commanica- 
tion ;  and  notwithstanding  all  she  could  say  of 
their  sense  of  the  honour  he  did  them,  and  of 
Clara's  gratitude  and  esteem ;  and  although 
all  the  blame  was  thrown  on  her  daughter's 
disinclination  to  change  her  state,  and  many 
hopes  expressed  that  his  regard  for  them  would 
remain  unaltered,  the  letter  was  still  a  very 
alarming  one ;  and  Mrs.  Forrester^s  hand 
trembled  as  she  sealed  it. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


All  the  labour  which  Mrs.  Forrester  had 
bestowed  upon  her  epistle  was  thrown  away,  as 
the  most  ancoarteous  refusal  could  not  have 
irritated  the  weak  and  vain  Baronet  more  than 
her  deprecating  excuses.  He  became  gloomy 
and  silent,  and  Tarleton  had  no  difficulty  to 
dirine  the  cause. 

^'  Well/'  exclaimed  he  mentally,  *'  let  it  be 
so  I  I  swerve  not  from  my  purpose !  The 
difficulties  may  be  greater,  but  the  end  shall  be 
the  same.  Forrester, **  he  said,  addressing 
his  friend,  '^you  have  been  rejected.'* 

Sir  Edward  turned  away  without  answering 
him.  "  Nay,  man,  be  not  angry  with  me. 
I  am  a  fellow-sufferer,  and  we  ought  in  com- 
mon charity  to  console  each  other.  By  hea- 
vens !"  he  exclaimed,  with  well-feigned  enei^, 
<<  were  I  you,  had  I  your  power,  your  advan- 
tages, would  I  bear  to  be  treated  thus  ?  Would 
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I  be  pointed  at  as  the  Baronet  with  ten  thou- 
sand a-year,  who  had  been  refused  by  a  girl 
without  a  penny  ?  By  Jove,  how  the  Fitzher- 
bertswill  banter  you  for  this  after  your  last 
night's  boastings.  Oh,  did  I  stand  as  you  do, 
had  I  your  means,  I  would  use  them  to  better 
purpose.  I  would  not  be  contented  to  gire 
way,  and  stand  like  a  whipped  boy  who  cries 
for  a  toy,  but  has  not  the  courage  to  seize  it*' 

'*  And  who  told  you.  Sir,  that  I  intend  to  do 
so?- 

/*  Yourself,  my  dear  Forrester, — ^yourself. 
Yon  have  a  devilish  handsome  fdce»  I  grant 
you ;  but  it  has  a  sad  knack  of  telling  secrets/' 

"  By  heavens,  I  had  no  idea  those  women 
would  have  dared  to  send  me  such  a  reply  as 
that.  There's  the  letter,  and  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  you  or  any  other  man  in  Eng« 
land,  with  my  pretensions,  could  bear  such  an 
insult  as  that." 

Tarleton  took  the  letter,  and  read  it  with  de- 
liberate attention. 

**  They  tremble  for  their  annuity,  I  see ;  but 
yon  can  never  think  of  taking  away  that." 

**  But  I  will  take  it  away.    What  the  devil, 
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am  I  to  8«pport  a  set  of  women,  who  have  in- 
sulted me  in  this  way,  who  will  make  me  the 
laughing-stock  of  all  my  acquaintance  ?  They 
are  mistaken  if  they  think  111  bear  it  tamely. 
I  care  nothing  about  the  money ;  but  not  a 
fitrthing  more  shall  they  eyer  receive  from  me." 

**  I  see  nothing  in  this  letter  to  break  a 
man's  heart.  I  thought  from  the  style  in  which 
your  prudent  cousin  treated  me,  that  you, 
whom  I  am  certain  they  consider  the  greater 
sinner  of  the  two,  would  have  been  denounced 
in  very  different  terms,  and  I  frankly  told  you 
so  yesterday.  But  this  letter,  if  I  read  it 
rightly,  tells  a  very  different  story.  The  mo- 
ther trembles  for  her  annuity,  and  Clara  Forres- 
ter herself  is  either  in  her  heart  attached  to 
you,  or  is  more  alive  to  the  advantages  of  such 
a  connection,  than  I  had  supposed  her  to  be. 
Yet  handsome  and  captivating  as  she  is,  I  would 
say  to  you,  take  no  more  trouble  about  her. 
There  are  many  better  matches,  and  many  as 
pretty  girls  who  would  be  proud  to  become 
Lady  Forrester.*' 

Sir  Edward  looked  earnestly  at  his  associate, 
as  anxious  to  discover  what  was  the  real  import 
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of  his  words ;  but  Tarleton's  countenance  was 
a  book,  which  he  had  not  the  skill  to  read. 
The  wily  adviser  laughed.  <*  You  are  afraid 
that  I  am  giying  interested  counsel.  In  good 
faith  I  am  not.  The  advice  I  have  given  you 
is  the  wisest  and  best ;  but  I  know  that  you 
have  not  discretion  enough  to  follow  it ;  and,  if 
that  be  so,  then  I  would  say  there  is  no  middle 
course.  Your  character  as  a  man  of  gallantry 
mud  spirit  is  lost  for  ever  if  it  be  known  that 
you  still  sigh  after  this  girl,  and  have  not  the 
courage  to  win  her." 

*^  For  God's  sake,  Tarleton,  tell  me  in  plain 
English,  what  would  you  do  were  you  in  my 
place.'' 

^  What  would  I  do,  were  I  Sir  Edward 
Forrester?  Why,  in  plain  English,  I  would 
run  off  with  my  pretty  cousin.  Take  my  word 
for  it,  in  spite  of  all  the  moral  lessons  of  her 
grave  sister,  who  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  this, 
and  in  spite  of  her  own  squeamish  horrors  at 
your  wild  life,  were  she  once  in  your  arms,  you 
would  soon  change  her  tone." 

"  You  can  never  be  serious,  Tarleton.  What, 
run  off  with  her  agidnst  her  will  V* 
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''  Aye,  against  her  Vill.  And  what  is  a 
woman's  will,  and  how  long  is  it  fixed  ?  Were 
this  coy  damsel  once  fairly  in  your  power,  you 
would  soon  find  that  her  will  was  not  so  strong 
as  her  inclination.  But  all  this  is  idle  talk. 
You  have  not  the  nenre — nay,  do  not  look 
angry,  you  have  not  the  nerve  to  do  this.  I 
have.  But  what  would  be  a  brave  enterprise, 
and  a  gallant  exploit  in  the  rich  and  elevated 
Sir  Edward  Forrester,  would  go  near  to  be  a 
hanging  matter  with  a  poor  penniless  devil  like 
Philip  Tarleton." 

<*  I  see  no  reason,"  said  Forrester  doggedly, 
''  why  the  danger  should  be  greater  in  your 
case  than  in  mine ;  nor  do  I  see  either  why  yon 
should  taunt  me  with  want  of  nerve.'* 

*^  By  Jupiter,  but  I  do ;  and  as  to  your  want 
of  nerve,  you  should  take  my  opinion  as  praise, 
for  it  amounts  only  to  this,  that  you  are  too 
discreet,  too  virtuous  let  us  say,  to  do  an  act 
which,  whatever  spirit  and  eclat  there  may  be 
in  it,  would  be  a  most  villainous  piece  of  wick- 
edness in  the  eyes  of  all  the  well-disposed  and 
pious.  But,  my  dear  Forrester,"  he  continued, 
*'  take  my  advice,  and  be  not  wroth  with  me 
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if  I  give  it  in  plain  terms.  You  are  not  the 
man  to  go  through  with  this  matter  as  it  re- 
quires.    Be  prudent  and  give  it  up  at  once." 

"  1*11  die  before  I  do  so.  By  G— ,  Tarleton, 
I  know  no  right  you  have  to  set  me  down  for 
such  a  timid  coward  as  you  do." 

*'  Nay,  there  you  wrong  yourself  again. — I 
have  no  doubt  that  you  are  as  courageous  as 
other  men  in  e very-day  matters.  But  a  man 
may  be  no  coward,  and  yet  not  possess  the 
nerve,  the  strength  of  character,  which  such 
an  enterprize  as  this  demands.'* 

"This  is  always  the  way  with  such  men 
as  you,"  replied  Forrester,  peevishly;  "you 
fancy  yourselves  so  much  cleverer,  and  bolder, 
and  finer  fellows  than  other  people,  that  what 

yoa  could  do  with  ease,  had  you  this,  that, 
and  t'other,  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
succeed  in/' 

"  I  repeat  again,''  said  Tarleton,  with  a  cool 
indifference,  which  galled  Sir  Edward,  ^*he 
wise  and  give  her  up :  that  is  your  best  course. 
If  you  are  too  reckless  to  adopt  it,  be  bold,  and 
win  her  like  a  man." 

*^  Well,  I  have  made  up  my  mind — I  will 
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write  to  Clara  Forrester  :<— that  ig,  I  will  write 
to  my  aunt."  Tarleton  smiled.  ^*  Yes,  Sir,  to 
my  aunt.  It  is  she  who  writes  to  me;  and  I 
will  give  Clara  six  weeks  for  consideration^ 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  —— — " 

''  And  at  the  end  of  that  time,  yon  will  write 
to  your  aunt  again  .'^ 

Had  Forrester  dared  to  do  so,  he  would  have 
indignantly  retorted»«— but  he  did  not  dare; 
and  he  contented  himself  by  saying  : — '<  At 
the  end  of  six  weeks.  Sir,  I  shall  do  what  my 
own  judgment  tells  me  is  right,  and  I  shall 
not  be  biassed  or  led  by  you,  nor  any  one  else  : 
certainly  not  by  you,  1'arleton;  for  I  firmly 
believe  that  in  all  this  it  is  not  your  friendship 
for  me  which  influences  you,  but  your  malice 
and  hatred  towards  Clara  Forrester,  because 
she  has  refused  you,  and  has  not  so  sublime  an 
opinion  of  your  wonderful  merits,  as  yon 
have  yourself,  and  expect  that  every  one  else 
should  have.^ 

Tarleton  laughed  contemptuously.  **  Sir 
Edward  Forrester,  you  neither  know  me  nor 
yourself.  But  I  intrude  my  advice  upon  no 
man.    I  will  leave  you  to  take  counsel  of  your 
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traer  friends,  the  Fitzherbertg.  You  have 
fully  announced  to  them  your  hopes  and  your 
pretensions;  and  doubtless  the  tone«of  their 
advice  and  condolence,  and  through  them  of 
the  rest  of  the  set,  will  be  particularly  agree- 
able to  your  feelings.  By  decision  now  you 
might  keep  yourself  out  of  the  dilemma. — 
Bat  I  say  no  more.    Good  day,  till  six.'' 

Left  to  himself,  the  faint-hearted  lover  he^ 
sitated  and  doubted,  and  considered  and  re- 
considered. Too  timid  to  resolve  at  once  to 
commit  the  outrage  which  his  wily  friend  sug- 
gested, too  obstinate  to  gire  up  the  pursuit,  the 
more  he  pondered  on  the  affair,  the  less  able 
he  felt  to  determine  what  course  to  pursue. 
His  passion  for  his  fair  cousiui  which  had  begun 
in  whim  and  mere  sensual  desire,  had  gained 
strength  by  being  opposed ;  and  ha  had  now 
convinced  himself,  that  he  felt  for  her  the  most 
ardent  and  unconquerable  love*  His  vanity, 
wlaOf  had  taken  the  alarm,  and  more  than  any 
other  motive^  determined  him  not  to  give  up 
the  pursuit. 

His  ddiberations  ended  by  his  carrying  into 
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effect  his  first  intention,  and  he  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  Mrs.  Forrester : — 
^*  Dear  Aunt, 
*'  I  am  very  much  disappointed  at  Clara's 
determination.    If  her  affections  are  engaged 
elsewhere,  she  ought  to  have  told  me  so.     If 
they  are  disengaged,  what  possible  reason  can 
she  have  to  refuse  such  an  offer  as  mine  ?  and 
as  to  disinclination  to  change  her  state,  I  sup- 
pose she  intends  to  marry  some  time  or  other. 
As  to  a  girl  marrying  for  love  and  all  that,  it 
is  all  stuff  and  nonsense,  as  Clara  ought  to 
know  as  well  as  I  do ;  and  as  I  am  sure  you 
ought  to  know  from  your  own  experience.     I 
can  see  no  reason  on  earth  why  we  should  not 
suit  each  other,  and  live  as  happily  together  as 
any  of  our  acquaintance.    Of  course  I  do  not 
blame  you  individually,  for  I  know  how  anx- 
ious you  have  been  to  promote  the  match ;  and 
you  must  be  aware  that  there  are  very  impor- 
tant reasons  why  you  should ;  for  I  am  not  a 
man  to  be  insulted  tamely  by  any  woman,  or 
to  forgive  it ;  and  Clara,  and  you,  and  Caro- 
line, must  all    know  I   have  the  means    to 
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revenge  myself,  if  I  make  up  my  mind  to  use 
them. 

**  But  though  I  don't  blame  you,  I  must  say 
that  I  should  have  supposed  you  had  your  daugh- 
ter more  under  your  control  in  such  an  impor* 
tant  matter  as  this.  However,  my  determination 
is  fixed.  I  shall  to-morrow  leave  Bath  for  six 
weeks^  that  Clara  may  have  full  time  to  con- 
sider the  business,  and  then  I  will  learn  from 
her  own  mouth  what  her  decision  is ;  and  I 
shall  know  how  I  ought  to  act. 
"  Dear  Aunt, 

"  I  remain  your's  truly, 

"  E.  FORRESTEB.'* 

This  letter  was  as  little  calculated  to  lessen 
poor  Mrs.  Forrester^s  alarm,  as  to  render  Clara's 
sentiments  more  favourable  towards  the  writer. 
High-spirited  as  she  was,  had  her  determina- 
tion not  already  been  fixed,  such  an  appeal  as 
it  contained  would  have  at  once  decided  her 
against  him  for  ever;  and  even  the  prudent 
mother  was  roused  to  anger  by  the  insult. 
Any  idea  of  accepting  an  offer  so  urged  never 
crossed  their  minds ;  but  how  best  to  meet  the 
danger  was  anxiously  discussed.      They  felt 

VOL.   I.  o 
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that  any  attempt  to  answer  such  a  letter  would 
be  worse  than  useless,  and  that  their  best  hope 
was  in  the  vacillating  disposition  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward,  and  in  the  probability  that,  when  no 
longer  in  the  society  of  Clara,  he  would  soon 
cease  to  think  of  her.  It  was  settled,  therefore, 
that  before  the  expiration  of  the  six  weeks, 
she  should  leave  Bath  and  visit  her  uncle, 
who  they  knew  would  be  delighted  to  see  her 
at  East  Leighton. 

Accordingly,  Mrs.  Forrester  wrote  to  Har- 
dinge,  and  told  him  the  events  which  had 
taken  place,  at  least  as  far  as  regarded  Sir 
Edward  Forrester's  proposal  and  its  rejection. 
She  expressed  her  hope,  that  if  the  young 
people  ceased  to  meet,  her  nephew's  attach- 
ment would  subside,  and  with  it  the  angry 
feelings  which  he  now  evinced  towards  them  : 
and  she  petitioned  her  brother  to  receive  Clara 
as  his  guest  for  a  few  months  now,  instead  of 
in  the  autumn. 

She  received  a  kind  and  cheerful  answer 
from  Hardinge,  saying,  that  from  all  he  knew 
of  Sir  Edward  Forrester,  he  thought  Clara 
had  acted  wisely  ; — ^that  he  should  be  delighted 
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to  have  her  witli  him  at  East  Leighton,  and 
he  promised  to  perch  Ids  pretty  bird  in  a  snug 
turret,  safe  from  the  attacks  of  all  aspiring 
loTers. 

He  concluded  his  letter,  by  repeating,  with 
earnest  warmth,  his  invitation  to  all  of  them, 
to  take  up  their  abode  with  him  at  the  Manor- 
house,  whenever  the  improvement  in  Caro- 
line's health  should  enable  them  to  leave 
Bath  with  safety. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

On  the  appointed  day,  and  exactly  at  the 
hour  named)  Mies  Cbamberlayne,  and  the 
Esculapian  trio  made  their  appearance  at  the 
Manor-house:  and  here,  at  the  very  thres- 
hold, commenced  her  alarms. 

'<  My  dearest  friend/'  she  whispered  to  Mrs. 
Wilkinson,  **  where  do  you  think  we  shall  be 
taken  to,  to  take  off  our  bonnets?  I  hope  it 
wont  be  up-stairs.*' 

•'Up  stuff!"  was  all  Mrs.  Wilkinson's 
reply. 

It  proved)  however^  to  be  Judge  Hannah's 
sitting-room  into  which  they  were  ushered, 
where  they  found  a  large  looking-glass  placed 
ready  for  them  to  adjust  their  dresses,  and  the 
old  lady  herself  all  civility  and  attention.  Miss 
Chamberlayne  was  in  a  state  of  the  eztremest 
twitteration;  and  the  old  woman,  with  her 
hands  on  her  sides,  fixed  her  keen  eyes  upon 
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her  with  a  look,  in  which  fun  and  pity  might 
have  been  traced. 

At  length,  every  curl  being  arranged,  they 
were  conducted  to  the  oak  parlour,  and  were 
most  courteously  received  by   Hardinge  and 
young  Wabingham,  whom  he  had  detained  to 
dinner,  that  he  might  assist  him  in  doing  the 
honours.     The  ladies  were   enraptured  with 
the  appearance  of  the  room;  and  it  had  cer- 
tainly some  claim  to  their  praise.      It  was 
large,  and  lofty  for  the  time  at  which  it  was 
built.       The    oak-panelling  was  handsomely 
carved,  and  of  a  rich  colour ;  and  all  round 
the  sides  of  the  room  were  the  newly-erected 
book-shelves,  crowded  with  splendid  volumeir, 
still  unarranged.    Over  the  chimney-piece,  in 
an  old  carved  frame,  was  a  Dutch  snow-piece, 
of  large  dimensions  and   well   painted ;    the 
flakes  of  snow  falling  fast  among  the  skaters, 
the  market-women,  and  the  children  on  the 
crowded  ice ;  and  the  red  walls  of  the  houses 
forming  a  warm  contrast  with  the  thick  co- 
vering of  white  upon  their  roofs    and  upon 
each  separate  branch  of  the  surrounding  trees. 
It  was  a  lively,  bustling  and  agreeable  picture. 
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There  were  also  various  expensiye  pieces  of 
furniture,  scattered  about  the  room,  the  relics 
of  Hardinge's  costly  arrangements  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  :  a  large  library  table,  with  innumerable 
drawers,  a  rery  fine  telescope,  a  splendid 
pair  of  globes,  and  many  odd-shaped  and 
scientifiC'looking  boxes.  Every  things  in 
short,  had  a  rich  and  comfortable  look; 
especially  several  elaborately  luxurious  chairs, 
which  were  scattered  through  the  room. 

*'  Oh !  when»  when,"  thought  Miss  Cham- 
berlayne,  ^*  when  will  all  these  beautiful  things 
be  mine  V  and  then  came  again  upon  her  all  the 
Dobsonian  terrors.  The  next  moment  her  cou- 
rage and  her  hopes  returned;  and,  glancing 
her  eye  round  at  the  books,  she  thought,  how 
delighted  she  should  be,  in  placing  them  exactly 
according  to  their  sizes  and  their  bindings. 

One  of  the  chairs,  with  its  reading  desk,  its 
candlestick  and  shade,  was  evidently  intended 
for  its  master's  exclusive  use ;  but  there  was 
another, — a  handsome,  snug,  comfortable, 
well*stuffed  chair  ;  and  the  agitating  question 
was,  *'  Who  would  sit  in  that?' 

The  excited  mind  of  the  spinster  actually 
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embodied  the  entire  form  and  presence  of  Iier 
flick  friend,  as  fihe  looked  at  the  vacant  chair, 
till  she  almost  persuaded  herself  that  Mrs. 
Dobeon  was  in  it  Her  silks,  and  furbelows, 
and  laces  filled  all  its  extent.  She  saw  the 
enterprising  features,  the  judiciously  propor- 
tioned rouge ;  her  eyes  were  dauled  with  the 
visionary  gold  and  jewels,  and  she  heard  the 
quick  load  laughing  voica  The  poor  dear 
lady  felt  sick  at  heart,  and  more  than  one  me- 
lancholy  sigh  escaped  her  lips.  She  longed  to 
try  the  chair,  but  dared  not  venture  to  do  so ; 
by  degrees,  however,  she  -sidled  round  to  it, 
and  demurely  placed  herself  within  its  well- 
cushioned  recess ;  and  then,  quite  overpowered 
by  its  easy  softness,  she  arranged  her  stately 
form  in  that  peculiar  manner  which  we  have 
formerly  noticed,  and  was  lost  and  absorbed 
for  some  moments  in  the  pleasing  vision  of  its 
permanent  possession.  Indeed,  wbat  with  the 
beauty  of  the  chairs,  the  tables,  the  books,  and 
their  master,  in  her  eyes  more  beautiful  than 
every  thing  else,  she  for  some  time  totally  lost 
her  self-possession,  and  with  much  alarm  de- 
tected herself  more  than  once  calling  young 
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Walsingham  Mr.  Thingummy,  in  answer  to 
6ome  questions^  which  with  great  deference  he 
had  addressed  to  her. 

After  the  improvements  in  progress  oat  of 
doors  had  been  examined,  explained,  and  duly 
praised,  Mr.  Hardinge  asked  the  two  ladies 
which  of  them  would  do  him  the  honour  to 
officiate  at  the  tea-table.  Mrs.  Wilkinson  de- 
clined in  favour  of  her  friend,  with  much  praise 
of  her  unrivalled  talents  in  the  tea-distilling 
art ;  and  Miss  Chamberlayne  sat  down,  but  in 
a  state  of  such  nervous  trepidation,  that,  had 
it  not  been  for  Miss  Wilkinson's  little  whis- 
pered promptings,  she  would  have  confounded 
tea,  sugar,  milk,  and  cream  in  most  discordant 
proportions.  Even  the  rough  lad,  whom  Har- 
dinge was  endeavouring  to  drill  into  a  servant, 
was  appalled  at  her  goings  on,  and  reported  to 
Mrs.  Hannah  the  innumerable  lumps  of  sugar 
with  which  she  had  loaded  the  Doctor's  cup. 
By  degrees  she  recovered  her  composure,  and 
did  the  honours  of  the  table  with  admirable 
skill  and  propriety. 

The  repast  concluded,  they  all  crowded  round 
the   library-table,  and  Hardinge  showed  his 
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guests  some  of  the  treasures  of  his  library. 
Volume  after  Tolume  of  beautiful  prints  were 
laid  before  them,  aod  rare  and  early  editions 
of  curious  books.  His  account  of  them  was 
given  with  animation  and  taste,  and  totally 
without  any  effort  at  self-display ;  and  so  inti- 
mate was  his  acquaintance  with  each,  that  it 
might  have  been  supposed  to  have  formed  his 
peculiar  study* 

Miss  Chamberlayne  began  to  be  delighted  to 
an  alarming  extent ;  but  still,  acting  on  the 
established  conviction  that  her  own  strong 
ground  was  poetry,  she  was  anxious  to  give  the 
conversation  a  more  poetic  turn,  and  diffidently 
asked  Mr.  Hardinge  which  he  preferred,  Thom- 
son or  Shakspeare. 

Hardinge  gave  a  little  start,  but  it  was 
scarcely  perceptible.  He  said  a  few  words 
about  difference  of  style,  and  then  launched 
out  into  praise  of  the  Castle  of  Indolence. 

*•  Well,  my  dear  Mrs.  Wilkinson,**  said  the 

spinster,  **  I  am  enraptured  to  see  that  Mr. 

Hardinge's  refined  taste  is  enthusiastic  for  my 

Thomson — for  our  Thomson;  for  you,  also,  ap 

preciate  his  tuneful  lays." 

o2 
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«'  Oh  Lord,  yes !"  said  Mrs.  WUkinson.  ''  I 
delight  in  him ;  reading  his  books  is  just  like 
walking  in  the  fields." 

**  You  cannot  give  him  better  praise,  my  dear 
Madam,"  said  Hardinge ;  '*  but  what  has  poor 
Mr.  William  Shakspeare  done,  Miss  Chamber- 
layne,  that  he  should  be  thus  out  of  your  good 
graces  V 

<<0h  noP  cried  Miss  Chamberlayne ;  *' I 
recognize  with  idolatry  the  dramatic  swan  of 
the  river  Avon/* 

''It  isn't  our  river  Avon  at  Bristol,  Miss 
Chamberlayne,  please  to  remember,'*  said  Wil- 
kinson. 

The  spinster  drew  herself  up.  ^  I  recc^nize 
the  immeasurable  distance,  my  dear  Doctor ; 
and  let  me  communicate  to  you  that  I  have 
myself  knelt  over  the  Avon's  rapid  flood,  in 
Worcestershire,  and  kissed  the  enamoured  turf, 
which  endears  whilst  it  sanctifies  his  deathless, 
his  sublime  remains !" 

**  Kissed  the  enamoured  turf,  which  endears 
his  deathless,  his  sublime  remains,  in  Worces' 
tershire  P'  repeated  young  Walsingham  to  him- 
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self.    '*  Who  will  tell  my  father  that  first,  Wil- 
kinson or  I V* 

^*  I  do  not  know  how  it  is/'  continued  the 
fair  spinster;  ^*  hat  I  feel  a  kind  of  alarm  when- 
ever I  open  his  mellifluoas  page.  I  know  I 
shall  meet  with  something  which  I  shall  not 
understand  ;  and  when  I  do  not  quite  partici- 
pate in  his  meaning,  I  am  always  afraid  to 
ask.  It  does  not  signify  talking,  Mrs.  Wilkin- 
son, hut,  after  all,  the  dramatic  muse  is  not  the 
most  sublimely  pure." 

''  Are  there  not,"  said  Lionel,  ^'  Family  Shak- 
speares,  constructed  to  obviate  the  inconve- 
nience to  which  you  allude?*' 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  quite  correct,  Mr.  Wal- 
singham,"  said  Miss  Chamberlayne ;  *^  but,'^ 
and  here  she  looked  down,  ^'  I  dubitate  whe- 
ther a  Family  Shakspeare  would  suit  me.  My 
situation  is  one  of  pre-eminent  delicacy." 

Lionel  bowed  assent ;  and  the  Doctor  leant 
very  low  over  a  print,  which  appeared  to  re- 
quire minute  inspection. 

"  Has  Mr.  Hayley's  muse  propitiated  your 
poeitc  taste,   Mr.  Hardinge?*'  inquired  Miss 
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Chamberlayne,  returaing  to  the  attack ;  '*  do 
you  not  think,  that  he  is  like  Milton  V 

*^  Likey"  said  Mr*  Hardinge,  rather  quickly ; 
*^  Oh  dear  yes.  Miss  Chamberlayne.  So  like 
that  you  would  not  know  the  difference.'' 

Our  hero  had  not  sufficient  philosophy  to  re- 
sist making  this  reply ;  but  he  laid  no  very  per- 
ceptible stress  on  the  pronoun ;  and  the  slight 
glance  which  he  gave  towards  Lionel  was  quite 
unperceived  by  Miss  Chamberlayne,  who,  de- 
lighted that  bis  opinion  should  agree  with  her 
own,  now  at  once  entered  upon  the  subject 
nearest  to  her  heart. 

^*  Well,*'  said  she,  in  her  softest  tone,  and 
with  a  gentle  smile,  **  will  you  condescend  to 
be  our  poetic  monitor,  Mr.  Charles  Hardinge  1 
Will  you  guide  the  impetus  of  our  taste  ?  Will 
you,"  she  continued,  perceiving  from  his  look 
that  he  did  not  understand  her,  "  will  you, 
with  the  finger  of  friendship  and  of  taste,  point 
out  to  my  dear  friend  here  and  to  me,  what 
literary  volumes  will  the  most  conduce  to  the 
emancipation  of  our  minds  ?" 

Hardinge  was  too  gentlemanly  ever  to  do  or 
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say  anything  which  could  offend  the  most  re- 
fined or  modest  woman  ;  but  he  certainly  had 
no  little  pleasure  in  alarming  the  too  sensitive 
mind  of  his  fiur  friend,  and  in  awaking  her 
groundless  fears.  The  present  was  too  tempt- 
ing an  opportunity  to  be  lost.  After  expressing 
the  honour  that  such  a  request  conferred  upon 
him,  his  incompetency  for  the  task^  and  all 
that,  he  took  from  his  shelves  a  thin  quarto, 
and  said  with  great  gravity  of  manner, 

**  Miss  Chamberlayne  is  of  course  acquainted 
with  this  noble  poem,  *  The  Loves  of  the 
Plants?'" 

'*  No,  indeed,  I  am  not,"  cried  she ;  **  but 
what  a  lovely  romantic  title  I  *  The  Loves  of 
the  Plants !'    Oh  what  a  volume  it  must  be !" 

**  Is  it  possible,"  cried  Hardinge,  *<  that  you 
are  not  acquainted  with  Dr.  Darwin's  splendid 
verse?" 

*'  Oh,  I  have  heard  of  him,"  said  the  spin- 
ster ;  **  he  is  one  of  the  Welsh  Bishops,  isn't 
he?  and  writes  verses  in  the  same  style  as 
Hannah  More." 

'*  Not  exactly,"  replied  Hardinge ;  *•  he  was 
an  eminent  physician,  and  you  shall  judge  for 
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yourself  a8  to  his  powers  as  a  poet "  He  opened 
the  volume,  which,  in  spite  of  the  many  splen- 
did passages  which  it  contains,  was  even  in 
those  days  almost  forgotten;  and  turned  over 
the  pages  to  find  some  passage  which  might 
suit  his  fair  auditor's  taste. 

«*  What  say  you,  ladies,  to  this  Song  to  May?' 
and  he  read  the  following  lines : — 

I. 

Born  in  yon  blaze  of  orient  sky. 
Sweet  May !  thy  radiant  form  unfold ; 
Unclose  thy  blue  voluptuous  eye. 
And  wave  thy  shadowy  locks  of  gold. 

II. 

For  thee  the  fragrant  zephyrs  blow. 
For  thee  descends  the  sonny  shower, 
The  rills  in  softer  murmurs  flow, 
And  brighter  blossoms  gem  the  bower. 

III. 

Light  Graces,  dressed  in  flowery  wreaths, 
And  tiptoe  Joys  their  hands  combine ; 
And  Love  his  sweet  contagion  breathes. 
And,  laughing,  dances  round  thy  shrine. 

IV. 

Warm  with  new  life  the  glittering  throngs, 
On  quivering  fin  and  rustling  wing, 
Delighted  join  their  votiye  songs. 
And  hail  thee, — Qoddess  of  the  Spring. 
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Hardioge  had  a  fine  voice,  and  read  remark- 
ably well :  he  was  of  course  aware  of  this,  and, 
like  most  other  men  who  possess  the  talent, 
was  not  unwilling  to  show  it  The  yerses  were 
beautifully  read.  Miss  Chamberlayne  was  in 
eztacies,  Mrs.  Wilkinson  said  they  were  very 
pretty,  and  Miss  Wilkinson,  whose  chief  object 
hitherto  had  been  to  select  a  position  from 
which,  unseen,  she  could  take  long  and  delibe- 
rate glances  at  a  real,  live,  and  very  handsome 
young  Honourable^  even  she  was  now  all  atten- 
tion to  the  reader,  and  looked  very  much  as  if 
she  was  going  to  cry. 

'*  Do  not  despise  my  taste,  Hardinge,"  said 
Walsingham  ;  *^  but  are  not  those  lines  some- 
what more  redundant  in  words  than  in  ideas?" 

"  Oh  fie,  Mr.  Lionel!"  cried  Miss  Chamber* 
layne ;  **  how  can  you  be  so  severe  on  such 
mellifluous  strains?" 

^'  Walsingham,'^  said  Hardinge,  *'  is  there 
any  poetry  in  these  lines  ?"  and  he  read  with 
power  and  feeling, — 

So,  on  the  shoreless  air,  the  intrepid  Gaul 
Launched  the  vast  conca?e  of  his  buoyant  balL 
Journeying  on  high,  the  8i1.ken  castle  glides 
Bright  as  a  meteor  through  the  azure  tides; 
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O'er  towniy  and  towerst  and  templet,  wins  iti  way, 

Or  mounts  tublime,  and  gUdf  the  vaolt  of  day. 

Silent,  with  nptumed  eyes,  nnbreathing  crowds 

Porsue  the  floating  wonder  to  the  clouds; 

And,  flushed  with  transport  or  benumbed  with  fear. 

Watch,  as  it  rises,  the  diminished  sphere* 

Now  less  and  less ! — and  now  a  speck  is  seen ! 

And  now  the  fleeting  rack  obtrudes  between ! — 

With  bended  knee,  raised  arms,  and  suppliant  brow. 

To  every  shrine  with  mingled  cries  they  tow. 

"  Sa?e  him,  ye  Saints  \  who  o'er  the  good  preside ; 

Bear  him,  ye  Winds ! — ^ye  Stars  benignant,  guide  !" 

The  calm  Philosopher  in  ether  sails, 

Views  broader  skies  and  breathes  in  purer  gales ; 

Sees,  like  a  map,  in  many  a  waving  line, 

Round  Earth*s  blue  plains  her  lucid  waters  shine : 

Sees  at  his  feet  the  forked  lightnings  glow. 

And  hears  innocuous  thunders  roar  below. 

'*  Yes,"  said  Lionel,  **  that  is  a  noble  pas- 
sage, I  must  admit." 

''Ob,  delightful!  beautiful!  beautiful  !"cried 
Miss  Cbamberlayne,  *'  but  not  quite  so  glorious 
and  so  fine  as  the  Song  to  May.  Oh|  those 
flowery  lines  will  flourish  for  ever  transplanted 
into  my  memory  !  '  The  Loves  of  the  Plants!' 
will  Mr.  Hardinge  confide  the  sacred  volume 
to  my  faithful  care  for  a  few  brief  days  ?" 

**  Lord,  Miss  Chamberlayne,*' cried  Wilkin- 
son, *^  Mr.  Hardinge  is  only  quizzing  you.  The 
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book  will  never  suit  yoa.     It  is  all  about  bo^ 
tany  ;  and  very  queer  botany  too/' 

**  Botany !  that  is  the  very  science  I  am  de- 
termined to  cultivate.  Botany  and  poetry 
united !  Oh  I  dear,  how  delightful  I  The 
very  two  compartments  of  human  knowledge 
which  I  the  most  intensely  appreciate.*' 

'*  The  volume  is  perfectly  at  your  service, 
my  dear  Madam,**  said  Hardinge,  ^*  and  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  when  you  have  perused 
it  you  will  pronounce,  as  your  decided  opinion, 
that  the  enthusiastic  bard  has  wedded,  with 
elaborate  skill,  the  sublimest  eflfbrts  of  poetic 
fervour  to  the  profoundest  depths  of  scientific 
lore ;  and  has,  in  every  page,  shed  the  per- 
fumed blaze  of  love  over  creation's  void.*' 

Lionel  smiled  at  this  imitation  ;  and  Mrs. 
Wilkinson  winked  at  her  husband ;  but  the 
spinster  herself,  quite  unconscious  of  this  as- 
sumption of  her  style,  listened  with  breathless 
delight ;  and  when  Hardinge  ceased  to  speak, 
she,  poor  innocent  soul,  excited  by  the  ardour 
which  he  had  maliciously  assumed,  clasped  her 
hands  together,  and  exclaimed : — 

^*  Ob,  I  shall  be  miserable  until  I  have  dis- 
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pelled  my  ignorance  of  that  delicious  book,  and 
baried  my  entire  soal  within  its  inmost  pages. 
Oh,  trust  me,  my  friend,  trust  me,  Mr.  Charles 
Hardinge,  that  I  will  never  cease  to  peruse 
your  Darwin's  tuneful  lore,  until  my  mind  has 
imbibed  every  sentiment  of  his  poetic  genius, — 
until  I  understand  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  in- 
tentions. But  will  you  indeed  lend  me  that  glo- 
rious volume,  and  instruct  me  in  its  mystic 
lore?--and  oh  I  wiU  you  bring  me  back  my 
album,  immortalized  by  your  own  harmonious 
thoughts  ?  Have  you  redeemed  your  promise, 
Mr.  Charles  Hardinge?  Has  your  tuneful 
muse  directed  her  eloquent  steps  to  my  expect- 
ing pages  ?"  • 

**  Not  exactly  as  yet,''  said  Hardinge,  laugh- 
ing. *'  You  should  remember,  my  dear  Miss 
Chamberlayne,  that  the  rate  of  poetic  travel- 
ling of  a  worn-out  old  lawyer,  like  myself,  is 
not  quite  so  rapid  as  it  was  when  you  and  I  used 
to  versify  in  former  times." 

*^  Oh,  those  seraphic  days  !'*  cried  Miss 
Chamberlayne,  with  a  profound  sigh. 

"  However,  continued  Hardinge,  "  I  will 
certainly  redeem  my  promise,  if  you  require  it; 
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bat  I  sabmit,  that  a  far  better  plan  would  be,  if 
you  would  allow  me  to  depute, — what  shall  I 
call  it,^the  harmonious  task  of  deathless 
▼erse,  to  my  young  friend  here.  He  is  exactly 
the  poetic  age ;  and  is  running  oyer  with  furious 
flights  of  fiery  fancies,  and  sounding  sympa- 
thetic similies.  Walsingham,  will  you  be  a 
good  fellow,  and  write  a  short  epic  to  get  me 
out  of  the  scrape  into  which  I  hare  run  my- 
self? Do  versify  for  Miss  Chamberlayne  two 
or  three  of  your  last  battles/' 

^  If/'  said  Lionel,  *'  Miss  Chamberlayne  will 
condescend  to  accept  a  few  extracts  from  Pope's 
Homer,  adapted  to  the  present  times,  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  relieve  my  friend  Mr.  Hardinge 
from  his  present  embarrassments,  if  they  really 
be  such." 

^*  Oh,  no  I  no!  no !" cried  Miss  Chamberlayne, 
**  Mr.  Charles  Hardinge  was  never  under  any 
embarrassments  in  the  society  of  the  Muses  ; 
and  oh  dear,  how  I  should  like  to  have  some  of 
your  verses,  Mr.  Lionel !  But  no  power,  human 
or  divine, 'shall  persuade  me  to  emancipate  Mr. 
Charles  Hardinge  from  his  tuneful  promise. 
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What !  withdraw  my  album  from  the  verge  of 
immortality  ?    Never !  never  !  never !" 

Hardinge  promised  to  send  to  the  Bower  the 
immortalized  albam,  and  *  The  Loves  of  the 
Plants,'  which,  he  assured  Miss  Chamberlayne 
had,  a  few  years  before,  formed  the  favourite 
study  of  every  literary  lady  in  the  three  king- 
doms, whatever  Mr.  Wilkinson  might  say  to 
the  contrary. 

A  neat  and  elegant  little  supper,  in  Jodge 
Hannah's  matchless  style,  was  then  brought  in ; 
and  the  evening  concluded  very  agreeably ;  the 
delighted  spinster,  not  only  sitting  close  to  the 
idol  of  her  heart,  but  sitting  in  that  idol's  se- 
cond best  chair.  At  length  they  took  their  de- 
parture, and  Miss  Chamberlayne,  supported  by 
the  friendly  arm  of  the  Doctor,  performed  the 
distance  in  silence,  broken  only  by  a  multi- 
plicity of  sighs.  Once,  and  once  only,  did  she 
give  vent  to  her  feelings  in  articulate  sounds. 
Stopping  short,  as  she  was  about  to  ascend  a 
slight  acclivity  in  the  road,  and  quitting  the 
Doctor's  arm,  she  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  in- 
tense energy — 
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''  M7  dear  friends,  I  could  listen  to  that  god- 
like man  for  accumulated  centuries.  I  could 
listen  to  him,  until  time  and  space  were  lost  in 
a  Yortez  of  admiration.'' 

She  added  nothing  more,  but  resuming  the 
Doctor's  arm,  proceeded  in  her  walk,  sighing 
incessantly  all  the  way.  In  the  vague  manner 
in  which  we  are  all  too  apt  to  express  ourselves, 
it  might  be  said  that  she  sighed  ten  thousand 
times ;  but  as  the  distance  was  less  than  half 
a-mile,  and  as  she  certainly  did  not  sigh  more 
than  twice  in  every  five  yards,  the  number 
would  be  grossly  exaggerated.  They  ceased 
not,  however,  when  she  reached  her  door,  but 
continued  all  the  length  of  the  passage,  became 
more  frequent  and  violent  as  she  ascended  the 
stairs,  were  suspended  a  little  while  she  was 
disrobing  before  the  glass».and  at  length  sub* 
siding  by  degrees,  lulled  her  to  rest. 

The  scenes  of  the  evening  occupied  her  sleep- 
ing thoughts.  The  old  oak  parlour,  its  hand- 
some, polite,  enchanting  owner,  the  books,  the 
telescope,  and  above  all  the  chairs.  Then  her 
dream  transported  her  to  East  Leighton  Church, 
prepared  for  a  marriage  ceremony,  herself  all 
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adorned  in  virgin  white ;  but  alas!  instead  of 
the  Vicar,  the  easy  chair  stood  just  in  front  of 
the  altar,  filled  with  all  the  terrific  beaaties  of 
the  widow,  the  jewels,  the  gold,  the  lace,  the 
low-cat  gown,  and  all.    These  faded  away  by 
degrees,  and  her  own  album,  all  written  over 
with  verses,  lay  open  in  the  chair.    She  darted 
forward  to  seize  the  dear  lines,  but  in  an  instant 
the  vision  again  changed,  and  the  widow,  in  all 
her  very  unbecoming  sore  throat  costume,  and 
Mr.  Hardinge  stood  linked  together  at  the  altar, 
and  Mrs.  Dobson,  alas !  now  no  longer  Mrs. 
Bobson,  with  a  mingled  look  of  triumph  and 
derision,  waved  before  her  eyes  the  fittal  circle 
of  mystic  gold.    The  terrors  of  this   hideous 
sight  awoke  her,  and  it  was  long  before  she 
could  convince  herself  that  her  *  dear  Anna' 
was  still  sick  in  bed;  at  length  by  a  strong 
efibrt  she  threw  off  a  portion  of  her  terrors^ 
and  fell  into  so  deep  a  sleep  that  it  was  half- 
past  nine  o'clock,   and    Phoebe's  third  visit, 
before  they  returned  upon  her  in  all  their  dread 
reality. 

The  next  day,   and  the  next  day  to  that, 
passed  away,  and  still  no  album  was  returned ; 
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nor  did  ^  the  Loves  of  the  Plants'  make  their 
appearance.  The  widow  was  rapidly  getting 
well,  and  Mr.  Wilkinson  gave  no  hopes  what^ 
ever  of  a  relapse. 

Miss  Chamberlayne  perceived,  therefore, 
that  decisive  measures  must  be  resorted  to,  or 
to  use  her  own  favourite  terms,  that  ^  her  de«  • 
corum  must  not  overwhelm  her  promptitude.' 
Forthwith,  therefore,  she  sat  herself  down  to 
embody,  into  one  captivating  effusion,  some  of 
the  more  important  parts  of  her  carefully-pre- 
served invitation  to  tea,  of  which  mention  was 
formerly  made,  and  such  more  exciting  expres* 
sions  of  admiration,  bordering  on  tenderness, 
as  she  thought  must  bring  things  to  a  climax, 
aided,  as  she  was  determined  they  should  be  by 
a  skilfully  devised  system  of  literary  intercourse. 
Her  epistle,  when  completed  and  finally  revised 
by  herself,  for  she  dared  not  expose  it  to  the 
denunciations  of  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  ran  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Eglantine  Bower. 

^'  And  can  it  be  that  the  accomplished  Lord 
of  the  Manor-house,  surrounded  as  he  is  by  all 
the  indescribable  attainments  of  literature  and 
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taste,  can  it  be  that  he  is  blindly  neglectful  to 
fulfil  his  promise  ?  Impossible  !  My  heart, 
with  palpitating  confidence,  answers  impossi- 
ble! Yet  where  is  my  album,  elevated  into 
deathless  existence  by  your  immortal  strains  ? 
Where  is  that  glorious  volume^  which  you  ren- 
dered Tocal  to  our  enchanted  ears  ?  Yes !  those 
were  moments  of  uncontaminated  happiness ! 
Oh !  when  will  the  remembrances  of  that  har- 
monious treat  be  unconnected  in  my  memory 
with  the  purest  literature  of  the  age?  The 
melodious  sounds  still  dwell  within  my  heart, 
still  throb  in  endless  echoes  round  my  soul ! 
The  genius  of  a  Darwin,  elevated  by  the  vocal 
glories  of  a  Hardinge ! 

LiTCs  there  a  wretch  of  fonl  lo  dead, 

Who  nerer  to  henelf  hae  said. 

How  pure  is  poetry  by  HanUoge  read  ? 

"  But  why  do  I  suffer  my  too  intrusive  re- 
membrances to  dally  with  my  mental  deficien- 
cies ?  Why  do  I  pause  to  approach  the  foot- 
stool of  that  poetic  mind,  towards  which  I  am 
about  to  address  a  fond,  a  frail  request  ? 

**  My  valued  friend,  let  me  approach  your 
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mental  Bliriae  a  suppliant  in  the  blended  course 
of  literature  and  taste. 

"  Need  I  declare,  ob,  no !  for  you  cannot 
doubt  that  my  mind  throbs  with  never-ceasing 
ardour  to  increase  its  intellectual  reign  !  Will 
Mr.  Hardinge,  will  the  Charles  Hardinge  of 
former  days,  be  my  instructor,  my  mentor,  my 
poetic  guide?  Will  he  condescend  to  devote 
some  few  brief  hours  to  lead  the  unformed 
intellect  of  poor  Isabel  Chamberlayne  among 
the  classic  stores  of  Britannia's  poets?  Will 
you  point  your  admonitory  finger  to  those 
volumes,  in  which  you  said,  on  that  trans- 
cendant  evening  when  in  your  venerable  library 
friendship  and  polished  elegance  were  hand- 
maids  to  discussion — that  the  treasures  of  mind 
were  locked  up  in  thought.  But  no,  [  quote 
your  beautiful  elocution  imperfectly. 

*'  Yes!  this  is  all  I  ask  ;  nor  will  I  intrude 
even  an  unuttered  wish,  that  you  should  im- 
plant in  my  mind  some  few  instructions  how  I 
might  read,  in  some  remote  degree  like  you, 
the  all-enduring  monuments  of  poetic  diction. 

^'  And  yet  how  great  would  be  ray  gain,  and 

VOL.    I.  p 
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that  of  my  dear  young  friend.  Miss  WiUdnaon, 
who,  of  course,  as  an  inevitable  stipulation, 
must  be  always  present,  if  you  condescend  to 
call  at  Eglantine  Bower  to  give  us  sometimes  a 
lesson !  But  that  momentous  benefit  I  will  not 
seek.  No!  I  do  not,  cannot  ask  it;  nor  will 
I  ever  again  blend  my  declamatory  desires  with 
my  silent  contemplations  of  the  deathless  pil- 
lars of  England's  poetic  dome. 

*^  But  oh !  my  valued  friend,  may  I  not  be 
permitted  to  ask,  whether  yon  ranember  bow 
together,  in  days  of  yore,  in  the  sunshine  of 
our  mutual  spring,  we  wooed  the  muses  ?  My 
heart,  and  every  other  sense,  assure  me  diat 
you  still  trifle  with  the  modest,  the  tunefol, 
the  reluctant  nine,  and  with  your  skilftd  arm 
wield  Ae  poetic  sun-beams  of  Apollo,  as  you 
were  wont  to  do.  Shall  I  confess  to  my  early 
friend — yes,  I  may,  I  will— -that  I,  too,  some* 
times  tune  my  vocal  lyre ;  aye,  and  with  ever 
new  delight  ?  But  I  still  better  love  to  weave 
my  own  frail,  unfledged  thoughts  into  the 
nobler  verses  of  the  dead  :  to  approximate,  if 
I  may  so  express  mysdf  more  dearly,   the 
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sentiments  of  mj  own  peeuUar  soul  to  the  effu- 
akfOB  of  their  glittering  lancy,  and  thus  clothe 
my  own  firwl  transitDry  yiflions  in  the  mateblen 
plnoiage  of  their  undying  pena* 

"  The  sympathy  of  your  heart,  if  that  heart 
is  the  eame  gift  of  nature  bb  it  formerly  was, 
will  iUnminate  my  meaning.  Will  yon  permit 
me  sometimes  to  snhmii  to  year  friendly, 
though  critical  correction,  these  little  efforts, 
which  I  am  wont  to  caU,  with  fond  ^ithnsiasm, 
my  halfncuriginal  poetry  ?  but  alas  I  the  term  is 
perhaps  too,  too  flattering.  Tell  me,  my 
Talued  friwd,  that  you  will  jometimee  receive, 
aometimes  correct,  these  tun^Eiil  offerings ;  yes, 
and  sometimes  answer  tbocn  in  respondent 
atrains. 

fi«  These  are  my  nqoests,  submitted  to  the 
ahrine  of  your  accordant  friendship.  In  pal* 
pitating  anxiety  for  your  response,  your  literary 
anppUant  subscribes  herself,  wkh  fidthful  ad- 
miration, 

^^  ISABBL. 

**  P.S.  My  poor  book-shelves  mourn  the 
procrastinated  departure  of  tfanir  album.  Think 
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then  what  I,  their  mistress,  must  feel,  aoti* 
cipating,  which  they  cannot  do,  the  new-bom 
lustre  which  is  about,  I  fondly  trast,  to  in- 
vigorate some  immortal  page.  And  oh !  my 
generous  friend !  may  I  not  again  accuse  your 
harsh  delay  in  keeping  that  treasury  of  botanic 
verse  from  my  longing  gaze  ?  Lend  me,  oh  ! 
lend  me  your  Darwin.  Its  splendid  binding 
shall  be  enshrined  in  silver  paper  with  im- 
mediate care.  Lend  me  your  Darwin,  and 
soon,  ah,  how  soon !  will  it  become  my  Darwin 
too !     Adieuy  agcun  adieu." 

Such  was  her  epistle.  She  read  it  over  and 
over  again,  and  each  time  with  increased  con- 
fidence in  its  efficacy,  and  with  increased  pride 
and  admiration.  For  the  tenth  time,  she  ad- 
justed all  the  stops,  crossed  all  the  t^s,  and 
dotted  all  the  i's  ;  and  at  length  sealed  it,  ex- 
claiming, as  she  did  so, 

<*  Yes,  I  remember,  as  well  as  if  it  was 
yesterday,  what  poor,  dear,  good-tempered 
Lady  Kennis  said,  years  and  years  ago.  Yes, 
it  was  in  the  small  pink  drawing-room,  good, 
dear  creature :  she  said,  *  If  you  can  once  get 
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a  man  to  write  verses  and  read  poetry  with 
yon,  Miss  Cbamberlayne,  why  you  have  him 
at  your  mercy.'  She  was  thinking  of  the 
cnrate,  poor  man  I  but  I  never  cared  for 
him." 

The  letter  was  confided  to  Bill  Batts,  with 
especial  directions,  that  he  was  not  to  wait  for 
an  answer. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


Miss  Chamberlaykb  was  anxious  that  her 
high-wrought  epistle  should  produce  a  strong 
effect  upon  Hardinge.  It  did  produce  a  very 
strong  effect:  but  alas!  not  exactly  of  the 
nature  which  its  fair  writer  wished  or  de- 
signed. He  read  it  again  and  again,  and  each 
time  with  increased  amusement.  At  those 
parts  of  it  in  which  the  spinster  referred  to  her 
own  poetic  exertions,  he  laughed  until  he  ac- 
tually cried  ;  and  he  was  still  occupied  with  it, 
when  Lionel  Walsingham  made  his  appearance. 
His  first  resolution  was  a  magnanimous  one,  he 
resolved  not  to  show  it  to  his  young  friend .  But 
the  temptation  was  too  great  to  be  resisted. 

*'  Lionel,"  said  he,  "  1  have  just  received  a 
glorious  letter  from  Eglantine  Bower,  which 
has  amused  me  so  much,  that  I  do  not  think 
I  should  be  justified  in  not  showing  it  to  you.'* 
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**  There  are  no  tender  secrets  in  it,  I  trust/' 
said  Lionel. 

*'  There  are  no  secrets  in  at  all,^  replied  Mr. 
Hardinge,  ''or  of  coarse  I  should  keep  them 
inviolate.  My  fair  and  eloquent  friend,  I  have 
no  doubt,  wishes  that  her  labours  should  be 
crowned  by  an  extended  fame,  but  I  fear  that 
those,  who  do  not  know  her  peculiarities  as 
well  as  you  and  I  do,  might  have  some  doubts 
of  her  sani^;  and,  therefore,  Lionel,  I  show 
it  to  you  in  strict  confidence.  You  must  men- 
tion it  to  no  one,  and  especially  not  to  your 
father.  I  should  never  hear  the  last  of  it. — 
There — read  it  with  the  admiration  which  it 
deserves.*' 

Lionel's  delight  knew  no  bounds.  All  the 
best  and  most  absurd  bits  he  read  aloud,  and 
over  and  over  again :  and  he  and  our  hero 
blended  their  tears  over  the  pathetic  page ;  but 
alas !  the  tears  were  of  the  wrong  sort. 

*' Charles  Hardinge/'  said  Lionel,  "ill  as 
my  poor  father  is,  can  you  bring  yourself  to 
deprive  him  of  the  solace  of  this  letter  ?' 

"  Yes  I  can,  Lionel.  I  have  not  the  same 
confidence   in  his   discretion,  as  I  have  in 
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your*9.  Within  twenty-four  hours « the  letter 
would  travel  back  to  East  Leighton  on  the 
Doctor's  poney.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  our 
Isabel,  and  would  put  an  end  to  my  chance 
of  receiving  any  more  such  triumphs  of  elo- 
quence." 

*^  And  the  Album  and  Darwin?'*  asked  Wal- 
singham. 

''  She  shall  have  them  both  to-day/'  an- 
swered Mr.  Uardinge.  ^'  There  is  no  real 
harm  in  *  The  Loves  of  the  Plants,'  and  I.  will 
look  out  some  old  second-hand  verses  for  her, 
which  will  do  vastly  well.  But  mind,  Lionel, 
your  promise :  and  do  not  let  me  hear  any 
more  fallacious  arguments  about  filial  affec- 
tion. 

A  much  graver  subject  then  occupied  their 
attention.  Hardinge  reverted  to  their  conver- 
sation when  together  among  the  hills  a  few 
days  before.  Briefly,  and  yet  fully  and  dis^ 
tinctly,  he  discussed  the  subject  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, and  urged  his  young  friend  by  every  ar- 
gument in  his  power  to  renounce  the  army, 
and  at  once  to  address  himself  to  the  business 
of  political  life;  eminence  in  which,  as  he  truly 
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lidy  is  rarely  attained  except  by  those  who 
enter  upon  it  at  an  early  age,  and  with  the 
fixed  determination  of  foregoing  all  the  frivo- 
loQS  pursuits  of  the  g^y  world,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  that  one  great  object. 

Walsingham  was  immoreable.  He  cor- 
dially'thanked  him  for  the  warm  and  friendly 
interest  which  he  took  in  his  future  destiny, 
and  implored  him  to  beliere^  that  his  fixed- 
ness of  purpose  was  not  the  result  of  obstinacy 
or  self-wilfulness,  but  the  conclusion  to  which 
he  had  arrived  after  much  and  severe  self- 
examination. 

Hardinge  shook  his  head  at  all  this :  but 
it  was  quite  evident  that  the  young  man's 
decision  was  fixed  ;  and  that  any  further  dis- 
cussion would  be  useless. 

Before  Walsingham  took  his  departure,  our 

hero  produced  an  old  portfolio,  which  had  not 

seen  the  light  for  many  a  day ;  and  which  was 

filled,  to  overflowing,  with  a  very  miscellaneous 

collection  of  half-finished  odes,    translations, 

ballads,  epigrams,  and  love-verses.      It  is  a 

well-known  statistical  fact,  that  every  human 

being,  who  can  read  and  write,  produces,  be- 

p  2 
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tween  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty,  a  certain 
amount  of  poetry  more  or  less ;  and  varying, 
in  qaaliiy  as  well  as  in  quantity,  aecording  to 
the  temperament,  and  mental  condition  of  Ihe 
writer.  Hardinge's  poetic  labours  had  mueh 
exceeded  the  average  quantity :  but  his  verse- 
making  days  had  ended  long  ago ;  and  he  felt 
no  inclination  to  torment  himself  again  with 
rhymed  endings,  even  to  oblige  his  fair  friend. 
With  the  assistance  of  Lionel  he  selected  from 
his  almost  forgotten  stores,  a  translation  of  one 
of  the  Odes  of  Horace;  which,  although  per- 
fectly decorous,  was  they  thought  sufficiently 
warm  in  expression  to  throw  the  spinster 
into  a  pleasing  degree  of  agitation  and  alarm. 
The  translation  was  one  of  those  numerous 
efforts  of  the  Muse,  which,  written  on  legal 
paper,  and  prose-wise  to  escape  detection^ 
assist  the  young  briefless  barristers  of  the 
back  benches  to  get  through  their  probationary 
years  of  tedious  non-employment.  A  translation 
was  selected  as  a  peculiarly  appropriate  offer- 
ing to  Miss  Chamberlayne,  as  being  some 
approach  to  her  own  system  of  semi-original 
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poetry*  Tliese  verses  Hardinge  inserted  in 
▼ery  elegant  pemnanship  in  the  fair  lady's 
album;  and  immediately  sent  it,  and  the 
*  Loves  of  the  Plants/  to  Eglantine  Bower, 
accompanied  by  a  courteous,  but  very  concise, 
reply  to  the  long  epistle  with  which  he  had 
been  honoured.  In  it  he  apologized  for  his 
delay :  assured  his  fair  friend  that  the  whole 
of  his  library  was  at  her  command ;  but  dis- 
claimed all  power  of  enlightening,  on  li- 
terary subjects,  a  lady  of  so  refined  a  taste 
as  her's. 

Lionel  strongly  recommended  that  a  volume 
or  two  of  Malthus  should  be  added  to  the 
consignment:  but  Mr.  Hardinge  would  not 
listen  for  a  moment  to  so  indecorous  a  pro- 
position. 

Great  was  the  sensation  which  the  arrival 
of  the  packet  occasioned  at  the  Bower !  The 
brevity  of  the  note  caused  some  regret,  and 
afforded  subject  matter  for  a  few  soft  sighs. 
But  the  beautiful  verses,  so  beautifully  written, 
gave  her  inexpressible  delight. 

They  were  as  follows : — 
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HOBACS. 

When,  Lydla,  I  was  dear  to  thee ; 
When  thy  soft  wabt,  thy  panting  breast, 
Were  clasped  by  none,  by  none  bat  me, 
I  lived  than  Persia's  king  mote  blest. 

Ltdia. 

When  yon  invoked  no  other  love. 
When  Lydia  was  no  second  name, 
For  much  was  Lydia  then  approved, 
More  bright  than  Ilia's  was  my  fame. 

HORACB. 

The  Cretan  Chloe  holds  me  now, 
Skilled  in  each  soft  sednctive  art. 
To  death  a  willing  slave  I'd  bow, 
To  screen  my  Chloe  from  the  dart. 

Ltdia* 

In  mutual  chains  the  Cyprian  Boy 
Has  boand  yonng  Calais  and  me. 
A  thousand  deaths  I'd  meet  with  joy. 
From  death  my  Calais  to  free. 

HOBACB. 

What,  should  oar  former  loves  return. 
And  bind  our  jarring  hearts  anew  ? 
For  Chloe  should  I  ceaeeto  bum, 
And  spread  again  my  arms  to  you  ? 

Ltdia. 

Though  he  be  fkirer  than  the  mom. 
Thou  light  as  cork,  wild  as  the  sea, 
With  thee  to  live,  all  else  Fd  scora. 
And  wiUingly  I*d  die  for  thee. 
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The  fair  spinster  read  the  lines  again  and 
mgain,  and  the  more  she  dwelt  upon  them,  the 
more  she  doubted  whether  their  real  import 
was  not  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  love. 
On  this  point  she  determined  to  consult  Mrs. 
Wilkinson. 

But  now  a  new  source  of  painful  terror  be- 
wildered her.  Did  not  the  second  and  third 
lines  border  on  the  indelicate?  Were  they 
such  lines  as  should  have  a  place  in  so  pure  an 
album  as  hers?  Were  they  such  lines  as  a  pre- 
cisely and  perfectly  virtuous  man  should  send 
to  the  woman  whom  he  intended  to  call  his 
own? 

"  *  Panting!'  Oh  dear!  oh  dear!"  cried  Miss 
Chamberlayne,  unable  to  give  utterance  to  the 
still  more  objectionable  word  which  followed ; 
•*  and  'clasped !'— What  am  I  to  do  ?  I  would 
not  have  Mrs.  Middleton  see  those  two  lines 
in  my  album  for  fifty  pounds.  Oh,  I  would 
g;ive  the  world  to  know  if  Lydia  was  a  moral 
character !" 

Miss  Chamberlayne  referred  to  a  Classical 
Dictionary,  which  had  formed  a  part  of  her 
school  library,  but  with  no  success.    She  knew 
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that  she  bad  met  with  the  name  in  some  book, 
but  could  not  recollect  where.  It  was  either 
the  Bible^  or  Rapin's  History  of  England,  and 
she  was  certain  that  Lydia  bad  been  in.  hash- 
ness.  As  a  bright  thoughty  she  again  resorted 
to  her  Classical  Dictionary,  and  turned  to  the 
Life  of  Horace.  Here  the  worst  fears  which 
the  free  expression  of  the  fatal  third  line  had 
suggested^  were  realized,  and  the  enormity  of 
Hardinge's  conduct  revealed  in  all  its  black 
extent. 

What  was  she  to  do  ?  Tear  out  the  page, 
and  give  it  to  the  flames?  That  was  impos- 
sible— **the  rest  of  the  verses  were  so  very, 
very  pretty ;  and  they  were  all  so  beautifully 
written." 

If  necessity  be  often  the  mother  of  inventioii, 
so  is  modesty  sometimes.  Miss  Chamberlayne 
had  heard  of  indecorous  pictures  being  covered 
with  curtains,  and  she  at  ouce  determined  to 
remodel  the  plan,  and  adapt  it  to  her  own  pain- 
ful situation.  A  slip  of  pink  ribbon  was  accord- 
ingly placed  neatly  over  the  two  obnoxious 
lines,  but  fixed  only  at  the  extreme  edges  of 
the  page,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  be  read  by 
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tbose  who  dared  withdraw  the  veil ;  and  on  a 
bit  of  paper,  skilfully  gmnmed  upon  the  ribbon, 
she  inscribed,  in  her  most  distinct  writing,  the 
two  admonitory  words, 

Impropeii  bblow. 

To  soothe  her  nerves  after  this  agitating  trial, 
she  tamed  to  the  splendid  volume,  which  lay 
still  unopened  on  her  table ;  and,  faithful  to 
her  promise,  before  she  read  a  word,  covered 
its  gilded  binding  with  an  entire  sheet  of  the 
purest  silver  paper.  She  then  seated  herself 
to  enjoy  at  leisure  its  contents. 

But  alas,  poor  lady !  if  her  late  sensations 
had  been  those  of  terror,  what  she  now  felt 
were  unmitigated  horror,  dismay,  and  indigim* 
tion.  A  very  few  pages  of  the  poem,  and  a 
very  slight  inspection  of  the  notes,  convinced 
her  that  the  book  was  one  of  the  most  heinous 
productions  which  the  universe  had  ever  been 
afflicted  with,  and  that  if  all  the  literary  ladies 
in  the  three  kingdoms  used  to  read  it,  as  Mr. 
Hardinge  had  said  they  did,  why  then  all  the 
literary  ladies  must  have  been  very  little  better 
than  they  should  be. 

The  introduction  of  such  a  book  into  Eglan- 
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tine  Bower  appeared  to  her  to  be  an  event  of 
such  pressing  importance,  that  she  sent  Mr. 
William  Battersby  at  once  to  the  Doctor's,  with 
a  note,  requesting  Mrs.  Wilkinson  to  come  to 
her  directly  on  extremely  particular  business* 
and  to  take  an  early  cup  of  tea ;  but  that  it 
would  be  better  she  should  not  bring  her 
daughter  with  her. 

Mrs.  Wilkinson,  suspecting  that  the  ex* 
tremely  particular  business  would  bear  a  little 
delay,  stayed,  like  a  good  wife,  to  make  her 
husband's  tea,  and  then  proceeded  to  Eglantine 
Bower,  where  she  found  her  unhappy  friend  in 
a  state  of  trepidation  much  beyond  what  was 
usual. 

'^My  dearest,  dearest  friend!*'  cried  Miss 
Chamberlayne,  *'  why  did  you  not  come  before? 
Every  moment  is  important  to  my  reputation ! 
Will  you  beliere  it,  my  dearest  friend,  Mr. 
Charles  Hardinge  has  insulted  me  in  a  rital 
point  ?" 

'Mlas  he,  indeed?"  said  Mrs.  Wilkinson, 
very  coolly  ;  **  well,  let  us  hear  all  about  it.'* 

'*  Yes,  he  has  insulted  me  in  a  vital  point — 
indeed  in  two  points ;  but  I  can  manage  to  pass 
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over  one.  But  the  other  amounts  to  nothing 
Ie88  than  an  attack  upon  my  character  and  my 
delicacy — I  was  almost  going  to  say,  my  chas- 
tity itself.  Will  you  believe  it,  my  dearest 
friend,  that  horrid  Dr.  Darwin— that  book  which 
he  recommended  to  me—and  to  you  too — and 
said  that  all  the  literary  ladies  in  the  three 
kingdoms  used  to  adore  it>  is  one  of  the  most 
dreadful  collections  of  depravities  you  ever 
looked  at  ?  If  one-tenth  part  of  what  the  nasty 
monster  says  is  true,  it  is  impossible  for  a 
modest  woman  ever  to  walk  again  with  a  gen- 
tleman in  a  flower-garden.  Why,  my  dear 
friend,  the  book  is  full  of  nothing  but  vegeta- 
ble adulteries  and  crim-cons,  and  still  more 
improper  connections  !  If  half  what  he  says 
of  flowers  is  true,  they  are  ten  times  worse 
than  Christians,  or  Roman  Catholics,  or  nasty, 
dirty,  immoral  Italy,  or  any  thing  in  human 
nature.  Why!  will  you  believe  it,  my  dear 
friend— you  who  are  a  married  woman — ^the 
wretch  speaks  of  a  clandestine  marriage  as  if 
it  were  the  pinnacle  of  propriety.  I  don't  un- 
derstand the  notes,  but  they  seem  quite  as  de- 
praved as  the  verses,  and  full  of  all  manner  of 
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the  grbssest  indecorums*  I  never,  never  iriU 
forgive  tnj  Charles — Mr.  Hardinge,  I  mean ; 
and  if  Mrs.  Dobson  was  not  getting  better,  I 
would  not  speak  to  him  for  a  fortnight." 

During  this  long  speech  Mrs^  Wilkinson 
bad  been  turning  over  the  pages  of  the  book ; 
and  although  she  supposed  it  was  all  very 
right,  and  scientific,  and  properi  yet  she  was 
less  surprised  at  Miss  Chamberlayne's  trepi- 
dations than  she  expected  to  have  been. 

**  Well,"  she  said,  with  a  pondering  accent ; 
'*  Wilkinson  told  you  it  was  queer  Botany : 
and,  upon  my  word,  I  think  it  is.  But  lord 
love  yon  my  dear  I  literary  ladies  will  read 
any  thing ;  and  the  worse  it  is,  the  better  they 
like  it.** 

Miss  Chamberlayne  drew  herself  up.  ''  I 
trust,  Mrs.  Thingamee,  that  J9mt  definition 
does  not  involve  all  literary  ladies  in  a  pro- 
miscuous throng. — I  trust  we  are  some  of  us 
more  refinedly  pure  :  uid  depreciating  cen- 
sures, my  dear  friend,  should  never  be  too 
universally  inclusive." 

*'  Oh  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Wilkinson ;  ^*  some  of 
you  single   ones,  perhaps,  who  live  in  the 
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coontrj.  Bat  for  my  part,  I  d<m*t  like  women 
meddlisg  witb  what  they  don't  understand. 
And  what  made  Charles  Hardinge  send  yon 
this  hook  ?  I  am  sore^  from  his  manner  the 
other  nighty  he  did  not  intend  to  do  it.^ 

''Why,  my  dearest  friend ,  I  wrote  him  a 
letter,"  answered  Miss  Chamberlayne,  casting 
her  ^es  upon  the  ground  in  some  little  con- 
fusion. 

^  Have  yon  kept  a  copy  V*  asked  the  con- 
fidante. 

''  No,  not  an  exact  copy, — nothing  that 
woold  enable  you  to  judge  of  the  general  effect 
of  the  production.  But  it  was  purely  of  a 
literary  character ;  and  therefore  you  know, 
my  dearest  friend,  we  had  settled,  that  I  need* 
not  give  you  the  trouble  to  peruse  that  division 
of  my  correspondence  with  my  Charles." 

'*  Was  there  any  poetry  in  it?"  asked  Mrs. 
Wilkinson. 

**  No, — ^yes ; — ^but  only  three  lines  of  my  half 
and  half  poetry ;  that  is,  half  mine,  and  half 
Scott's." 

**  Well,  that  is  more  moderate  than  I  ex- 
pected: but  was  it  a  long  letter?* 
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"  Not  very  long :— that  ie,  not  too  long.** 

**  Upon  my  word,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Wil- 
kinson, with  a  grave  shake  of  the  head ;  "  if 
you  dont  take  care,  your  prose  will  do  you  as 
much  harm  as  your  poetry.  You  are  a  good 
souly  and  you  have  some  common  sense.  Do 
make  the  most  of  that.  You  will  find  it  will 
answer  best  with  Charles  Hardinge  in  the  long 
run,  and  so  I  told  you  before/' 

''  But  now,  my  dear  creature,  let  me  tell 
you  why  I  sent  for  you.  I  could  not  come  to 
you  : — I  could  not  bring  myself  to  carry  such 
a  book  as  that  under  my  arm  for  a  hundred 
yards. — It  is  a  contamination. — But  I  felt  that 
there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  My  repu- 
tation is  in  danger  as  long  as  I  and  that  book 
are  under  the  same  roof.  Now,  my  dearest 
friend,  I  have,  I  do  not  know  how  many 
questions  that  I  want  to  ask  you.  Oughtn't 
I  to  send  it  back  publicly  to  vindicate  my  in-- 
jured  morality?" 

<<  Oh,  stuff  and  nonsense !"  cried  Mrs.  Wil- 
kinson; "don't  make  a  mountain  of  a  mole- 
hilL    Send  it  back,  and  say  you  dont  like  it." 
^'  That  will  not  be  enough  my  dearest  fiiead. 
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That  will  not  demonstrate  my  reprobation  as 
I  ought  to  do  : — and  as  I  will  do/'  she  added, 
with  a  sigh ;  *'  let  what  will  be  the  conse- 
qaence." 

*'  Well  then,  what  will  you  do  ?" 

**  1  hardly  know,'' cried  Miss  Chamberlayne, 

clasping  her  hands :  **  but  I  will  tell  yoa,  my 

dear  creature,  what  a  spirited  young  friend  of 

mine  did   under  a  less  impetaous  calamity. 

She   filent   to  a to   a  grocer's  shop  in 

Devonshire,  for  two  shillings-worth  of  sticking 
plaister ; — court  plaister  you  know  ; — and  the 
young  apprentice  sent  her  a  large  roll  of  some 
nasty  stuff  for  issues,  with  his  compliments  to 
Miss  Eliza  Norris,  and  that  was  all  they  had 
made  up, — ^the  nasty  wretch  ! — ^but  he  would 
send  her  the  rest  the  next  morning.  And 
what  do  you  think  she  did,  my  dearest  friend  ? 
Why  she  got  one  of  the  most  elegant  young 
men  in  the  county  to  perambulate  with  her 
through  the  town  with  the  roll  of  plaister  tied 
at  the  end  of  an  inconceivably  long  stick,  and 
he  carried  it  before  him  pointed  up  into  the 
air.  Well,  he  walked  first ;  and  she,  and  a 
large  party  of  girls,  followed  him ;  and  they 
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went  to  the  shop,  and  made  the  obnoxious 
yoang  apothecary, — ^young  grocer  I  mean,-* 
untie  it  as  they  stood  in  the  street,  and  make 
an  apology :  and  wasn't  she  quite  right  to  vin- 
dicate her  character?  But  my  case  is  ten 
times  worse :  for  what  is  a  bodily  infirmity  to 
a  mental  impurity  I  Now  don't  you  think  I 
ought  to  do  something  of  the  same  sort  at 
once  ?" 

The  anecdote  was  a  distasteful  one  to  Mrs. 
Wilkinson.  In  spite  of  the  attempted  disguise 
it  was  evident  that  the  ofiender  must  have 
been  an  apothecary;  and  it  was  with  some  as- 
perity that  she  ezdaimed, 

'*  Well,  send  Bill  Batts  with  it,  ha  is  one  of 
the  most  elegant  men  in  East  Leighton ;  send 
him  with  it,  at  the  end  of  a  pitch-fork,  to 
Charles  Hardinge,  with  your  orders  that  he 
shall  untie  it  at  his  new  gates  with  his  own 
fingers.  Much  you  will  be  in  his  good  graces 
afterwards !  I  hate  such  pride  and  affectation ! 
The  boy  would  not  have  sent  the  issue  plaister 
if  it  hadn't  been  wanted/' 

'*  My  dearest  friend,  you  do  not  approximate 
to  my  intentions.     I  would  not  send  any 
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to  Charles  Hardiage,  to  my  Charles,  upon  a 
pitch^fork ;  nor  to  the  worst  enemy  that  I 
itare  in  the  world.  But  what  I  was  thi^Ving 
of,  was  some  public  reprobation  of  his  eonduct. 
I  was  thinking  of  folding  up  the  hideous 
'volume  in  white  paper,  and  writing  in  very 
lai^  capitals  on  one  side, 

'  Sent  to  Eglantine  Bower  by  mistake ;' 

And  on  the  other, 

*  Returned  unread/ 
and  ordering  ray  gardener  to  carry  it  so  that 
every  body  might  see  it." 

This  system  of  vindication  tickled  Mrs.  Wil- 
kinflon's  fancy  vastly,  and  removed  the  some- 
what ugry  feeling  which  the  Devonshire  story 
had  given  rise  to.  She  pointed  out  to  the 
spinster  that  the  proposed  plan,  like  many 
oth^  modes  adopted  for  the  vindication  of 
character,  could  have  no  other  effect  than  to 
make  that  public  which  was  at  present  un- 
known; and  she  again  advised  her  to  send 
back  the  book  with  a  quiet  note. 

Mies  Chamberlayne  promised  to  do  so ;  and 
then  with  a  look  of  more  than  ordinary  pro- 
fondiQr  of  thougkt,  she  said, 
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*'  But,  my  dear  friend,  there  is  another  point 
on  which  I  want  your  advice ;  and  a  point  if 
possible  of  still  greater  delicacy  and  difficulty ; 
and  one  which  I  can  only  intimate  to  your  ear 
under  the  pledge  of  the  profoundest  secrecy. 
But  that,  indeed,  is  the  case  with  every  thing 
which  I  say  to  you  regarding  my  love  affairs. 
I  would  not  for  the  entire  world  that  you 
should  develope  a  single  syllable  of  them  to 
any  human  being,  particularly  to  your  husband. 
I  know  he  is  a  dear,  good,  kind  soul,  but  he 
does  love  laughing  at  one  so  I  Will  you  pro- 
mise me  ?"' 

''  Miss  Chamberlayne/'  said  Mrs.  Wilkin- 
son, "  if  I  can't  keep  a  secret,  do  you  think  I 
am  the  proper  person  to  assist  you  in  your 
plans?  If  yon  think  I  can%  for  Heaven's  sake 
tell  me  nothing  about  them !  As  for  Wilkin- 
son, Lord  love  you !  do  you  think  he  has  no- 
thing to  do,  but  to  listen  to  love  stories?*' 

This  speech  was  somewhat  evasive.  The  fact 
was,  that  Mrs.  Wilkinson  had  no  wish  to  give 
an  absolute  promise.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  true  friendship  about  her;  and  she  never 
uttered  a  single  word  regarding  Miss  Cham- 
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berlayne's  affairs  to  any  of  her  acquaintance. 
Bat  8ometiine8|  when  the  fair  spinster's  con- 
duct was  more  than  usaally  absurd ,  she  cer- 
tainly did  communicate  the  particulars  to  Wil- 
kinson, silencing  the  scruples  of  her  conscience 
by  the  argument,  that,  as  a  good  and  affec- 
tionate wife,  she  had  no  right  to  keep  from 
him  what  must  give  him  so  much  gratifi- 
cation. 

Re-assured,  however,  by  the  implied  pro- 
mise which  she  had  now  obtained,  Miss  Cham- 
berlayne  proceeded  to  divulge  the  important 
secret. 

**  My  dearest  friend,  I  feel  that  my  offended 
my  outraged  modesty  claims  some  atonement. 
Tell  me,  do  you  not  think,  that  the  decorum  of 
my  propriety  would  be  best  preserved  by  my 
writing  to  my  brother  the  General?" 

*'  The  €reneral !"  cried  her  confidante.  "  In 
the  name  of  fortune  what  about  1^ 

**  Why,  my  dearest  friend,  I  would  not  for 
entire  worlds,  for  the  spherical  globe  itself,  that 
they  should  hurt  a  hair  of  each  other's  heads ; 
but  military  men  are  so  accustomed  to  things 
of  this  sort :  and  I  think  the  General  could 
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point  out  to  xny  Charles  the  indecorous  impro- 
priety about  that  hideous  book  in  such  a  way  as 
might  lead  him  to  declare  himself." 

"  Miss  Chamberlayne,"  said  Mrs,  Wilkin- 
son, ^^  you  are  past  my  comprehension.  Is  it 
possible  that  you  can  know  so  little  of  cha- 
racteo  &nd  so  little  of  Charles  Hardinge,  as  to 
think  that  all  the  Generals  in  the  kingdom 
would  frighten  him  into  declaring  one  minute 
before  he  thought  fit?  The  first  angry  word 
that  was  said  to  him,  good  bye  to  all  your 
hopes.  Lord!  how  little  you  know  of  his 
Norman  blood !" 

**  Well,  but  then  I  am  thinking  of  another 
thing,  my  dear  friend.  Would  it  not  be  a 
grand  exertion  of  skill  if  I  could  have  the 
General  down  here;  and  get  him  to  make  Mrs. 
Dobson  fall  in  love  with  him.  He  is  so  hand- 
some, and  such  a  fine  man,  and  so  winning 
with  the  ladies!  And  after  all,  Mrs.  Wilkin- 
son, my  dear  Anna  would  make  him  a  most 
excellent  wife :  and  it  would  be  a  good  match 
for  both  of  them  ;  and  would  put  a  conclusive 
termination  to  all  my  palpitating  fears  about 
my  Charles'  inconstancy*" 
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'*  Inconstancy!"  muttered  Mre.  Wilkinson: 
and  then  added  aloud,  '^  Well,  it  is  the  best 
plan  of  the  two,  that's  certain ;  and  would  be 
killing  two  birds  with  one  stone.  But;  Lord 
bless  you !  the  General  is  too  elegant  a  man  to 
pat  up  with  such  a  fat,  little,  vulgar,  painted 
thing  as  that  But,  heigh  dear !  there  is  no 
accounting  for  tastes.  Write  to  the  General, 
Miss  Chamberlayne,  to  come  down.  You  can't 
do  better :  but  not  a  word  about  threatening 
Charles  Hardinge,  or  he  will  be  off  like  a 
shot ;  yes,  and  a  red*hot  shot  too." 

Guided  by  this  advice,  Miss  Chamberlayne 
wrote  two  very  moderate  letters.  One  to  her 
brother,  urging  him  to  visit  East  Leighton,  as 
both  the  place  and  the  society  were  peculiarly 
and  superabundantly  delightful  at  present. 
She  likewise  told  him  that  his  old  acquaintance, 
Charles  Hardinge,  was  there  ;  and  also  her 
friend  and  schoolfellow,  Mrs.  Dobson,  whom 
he  must  remember,  and  who  was  now  a  hand- 
some, gay,  and  very  rich  widow;  and  whom, 
she  was  sure,  he  would  *  appreciate ;'  and,  as 
a  further  inducement,  that  a  grand  birth-day 
t6te  was  about  to  be  given  at  Rylands,  his  pre- 
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sence  at  which  wonld   *  augment  its  eradiating 
splendoars/ 

The  other  was  to  Charles  Hardinge ;  thank- 
ing him  for  '  his  beautifal,  but  too  enthusi- 
astic production :'  and  returning  the  *  Loves 
of  the  Plants'  unread;  **  as,  after  looking  at  a 
few  sentences,  she  found  that  the  author's  style 
of  poetry  was  not  in  conformity  to  her  precon- 
ceived ideas  of  its  decorum :  that  as  to  botany, 
she  had  determined  to  study  it  according  to  the 
old  system,  which,  she  must  take  the  liberty  of 
adding,  appeared  to  her,  on  a  very,  very  slight 
comparison,  to  be  by  far  the  more  moral  sys- 
tem of  the  two ;  and,  beyond  all  dubitation, 
more  accordant  to  the  intuitive  decorum  of 
female  purity." 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

The  very  important  events  which  we  have 
just  detailed,  have  made  us  more  neglectful 
of  the  invalid  widow  than  we  onght  to  have 
been.  She  was,  although  still  a  prisoner  to 
her  chamber,  very  greatly  recovered ;  and 
the  long  hours  of  sickness  had  not  been  ill 
employed. 

If  Mrs.  Dobson*s  talents  were  limited  in 
extent,  she  possessed^  in  a  high  degree,  that 
shrewdness,  that  intuitive  knowledge,  of  her 
own  interest, 

'  Which  tupplles, 
Aud  amply  too,  the  place  of  being  wiie.' 

During  the  tedious  process  of  recovery,  she 
had  carefully  aud  minutely  weighed  Har- 
dinge's  character  and  disposition,  as  far  as 
she  had  been  enabled,  from  her  very  brief 
intercourse  with  him,  to  ascertain  them ;  and 
she  hady  a  hundred  different  times,  calcu- 
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lated  her  own  and  her  rival's  pretensions, 
and  chances  of  success.  But  she  had  done 
more  than  this.  She  had  performed  the  still 
more  difficult  task  of  exactly  analyzing  her 
own  character. 

We  have  all  two  opinions  of  ourselves. 
One,  a  comfortable,  self-satisfied  opinion, 
which  we  adopt  for  general  use :  the  other, 
a  much  more  severe  and  correct  one,  which 
guides  us  when  we  have  any  matter  of  great 
importance  to  undertake.  In  the  case  of  the 
shrewd  widow,  these  two  estimates,  the  public 
and  the  private  one — if  we  may  so  term  them — 
differed  greatly  from  each  other. 

In  her  public  and  every  day  opinion  of 
herself,  she  was  very  near  perfection :  good- 
tempered,  kind-hearted,  friendly,  generous, 
lady-like,  every  things  in  short,  that  was 
elegant  and  delightful. —  In  her  private 
opinion,  the  opinion  of  her  inner  mind,  and 
the  one  which  was  to  be  resorted  to  on  grand 
occasions,  she  admitted,  although  unwillingly, 
that  the  vivacity  of  her  feelings  might  some* 
times  approach  to  what  the  unkind  would 
denominate    passion :— that    her    friendships 
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were  tioged  with  self-interest ;  her  generosity 
with  self-indulgence ; — that  her  kind-hearted- 
ness sometimes  changed  into  malignity ;  and, 
— ^the  most  painful  admission  of  all, — that  her 
manner  and  conversation,  if  not  kept  under 
the  most  strict  control,  were  what  a  fastidious 
world  might  term  coarse  and  plebeian. 

All  these  slight  imperfections  she  now  care- 
Ailly  reviewed  in  their  full  extent ;  and  deli- 
berately arranged,  how  best  they  could  be  so 
subdued,  or  disguised,  that  Uardinge — clear- 
sighted and  penetrating  as  she  knew  he  was — 
should  still  be  unable  to  detect  them.  Her 
fears  of  her  fair  rival  became  gradually  less 
and  less.  She  admitted  that  she  was  hand- 
some ;  but*  Mrs.  Dobson,  even  in  her  very 
inmost  mind,  was  perfectly  satisfied  with 
every  thing  which  her  looking-glass  told  her ; 
and  she  felt  assured,  that  her  youth,  her  plump 
attractions,  and  her  lively  countenance,  would 
be  more  than  a  match  for  the  stately  charms 
of  the  *  stupid  old  maid,'  as  she  now  privately 
denominated  the  '  dear  Bella'  of  former  days. 

Hour  after  hour  did  she  employ  in  con- 
structing and  reconstructing  her  future  plans 
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of  operation;  and,  when  at  length  she  de- 
scended to  her  drawing-room,  and  with  Mr. 
Wilkinson's  permission  ordered  her  carriage 
for  an  airing,  she  felt  herself  as  completely  the 
ruler  of  future  events,  as  Buonaparte  ever  did 
in  his  best  days,  before  he  grew  fat  and  slept 
away  his  mornings  on  sofas. 

The  gentle-hearted  spinster  had  not  taken 
offence  at  the  somewhat  abrupt  message,  which 
she  had  received  at  her  friend's  door.  She 
called  again  to  make  inquiries  the  next  day, 
and  the  next.  On  the  latter  she  was  admitted  ; 
and  although  at  fii'st  Mrs.  Dobson  assumed  a 
somewhat  cold  manner,  it  gradually  wore  off; 
and  the  two  friends,  to  all  appearance,  had  re- 
sumed their  former  bond  of  uflion.  Miss 
Chamberlayne  soothed  and  amused  the  widow 
by  her  visits  and  conversation ;  and  the  widow 
propitiated  the  spinster  by  various  friendly  at- 
tentions, and  by  nice  little  sick-room  dinners 
skilfully  diversified.  Hardinge's  name  was 
seldom  mentioned.  When  it  was,  Mrs.  Dob- 
son  assumed  a  look  of  indifference  regarding 
him,  which  greatly  relieved  Miss  Chamber- 
layne's  mind :  and  the  spinster,  although  she 
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was  anable  to  speak  of  him  without  the  tone  of 
her  voice  becoming  peculiarly  tender,  and  her 
eyes  being  cast  up  to  heaven,  still  refrained  from 
appropriating  him  to  herself  by  the  appellation 
of  *  my  Charles.*  She  might,  however,  have 
done  so  with  impunity;  for  the  widow,  who 
hourly  became  more  and  more  confident  of  the 
success  which  must  attend  her  own  system  of 
operation,  cared  little  what  her  fair  rival's  real 
or  imaginary  claims  might  be,  convinced  that 
she  could  annihilate  them  all.- 

One  of  the  few  lines  of  poetry,  which  Mrs. 
Dobson  thought  worth  remembering,  was  that 
which  asserts  that, 

'  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.' 

She  had  been  guided  by  this  axiom ;  and  had 
studied  the  subject  profoundly  and  uninter- 
mittingly  from  a  period  commencing  a  very 
few  weeks  after  the  decease  of  her  lamented 
husband: — and  the  general  principles  of  the 
science,  which  she  had  thus  obtained,  were 
now  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  an  individual 
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ing  man;  but  she  Bupposed  him  to  be  only 
human ;  and  she  was  convinced  that  he  must  be 
superhuman,  if  he  were  able  to  withstand 
such  a  succession  of  dinners  as  she  determined 
to  give  him.  Handsome  and  untouched  by 
age  as  he  was,  both  in  appearance  and  manner, 
still  she  knew  that  he  had  reached  that  period 
of  life  at  which  few  sounds  vibrate  so  near  the 
heart,  as  that  of  the  dinner  bell ;  and  on  this 
knowledge  she  resolved  to  base  all  her  future 
proceedings. 

'  Gotta  cayat  lapidem  uon  vi  sedscepe  cadendo/ 

is  true  of  a  multiplicity  of  things ;  but  is  not 
more  true  of  any  thing  than  of  a  judiciously 
administered  series  of  good  dinners.  Their 
more  obvious  result  may  sometimes  be  to  add 
rotundity  to  the  figure;  but  upon  the  mind 
they  never  fail  to  produce  a  deep  and  ever- 
increasing  impression. 

Mrs.  Dobson*s  first  call  was  at  the  Manor- 
house,  accompanied  by  Miss  Ghamberlayne, 
the  fair  spinster  having  however  first  obtained  a 
specific  promise  from  her  friend,  that  she  would 
not  etner  the  nouse.    The  fact  was,  that  the 
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Darwinian  outrage  was  still  recent ;  and  Mies 
Ghamberlayne  was  determined,  sooner  or  later, 
personally  to  express  to  Mr.  Hardinge  her  sen- 
timents as  to  his  misconduct.  She  had  only 
seen  him  three  times  since  the  sad  occuiTence. 
Once  was  in  the  street,  which  of  course  was  not 
a  proper  arena  for  such  a  discussion.  The  next 
time  was  at  the  Vicarage;  but  there  the  attack 
could  not  be  made  without  the  whole  transac- 
tion's becoming  *  an  ecclesiastical  affair,   and 

her  placing  herself  under  the  immediate  pro- 
tection of  the  Church ;'  added  to   which   she 

stood  greatly  in  awe  of  the  strong  good  sense 
of  the  Vicar's  lady.    The  third  opportunity  was 
when  Hardinge  called  upon  her  at  Eglantine 
Bower ;  but  then  he  was  in  such  good  spirits^ 
so  amiable,  and  looked  so  beautiful,  that  she 
could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  vex  him.     Still 
her  determination  remained  unaltered  ;  and  she 
had  some    hopes,    although     she   would   not 
whisper  them  even  to  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  that  her 
admonitory  chastisement,  managed  as  she  in- 
tended to  manage  it,  might,  to  use  her  own 
phrase,    *'  bring  his  intentions    to    a  climax.' 
To  enter  his  house  whilst  this  affair  was  pend- 
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ingy  was  of  course  quite  out  of  the  question. 
The  widow  had  by  little  and  little  extracted 
from  her  simple-hearted  friend  the  whole  of 
the  indecorous  proceeding.  She  gave  no  opi- 
nion  on  the  subject,  but  it  pleased  her  much;  for 
it  evinced,  as  she  conceived,  the  slight  degree 
of  estimation  in  which  Hardinge  held  the 
spinster ;  and,  what  was  still  more  important, 
it  was  a  notable  exemplification  to  him  of  the 
total  want  of  common  sense  in  his  fair  friend. 

The  carriage,  as  it  drove  up  to  the  Manor- 
house  by  the  new  and  picturesque  approach 
which  Hardinge  had  just  completed,  passed 
not  far  from  the  windows  of  his  library.  He 
saw  the  ladies,  and  at  once  sallied  forth  to  wel- 
come them.  His  congratulations  to  the  widow 
on  her  recovery  were  very  animated,  and  his 
salutation  of  Miss  Chamberlayne  was  at  once 
friendly  and  polite.  Of  course  he  pressed  them  * 
to  alight,,  and  honour  his  humble  roof  with 
their  presence^  But  the  widow  refused — Miss 
Chamberlayne  all  the  time  pulling  her  by  the 
sleeve  with  a  violence,  which  threatened  ruin  to 
her  splendid  habiliments,  and  muttering  in  a 
scarcely-articulate   voice,    '*  imperatively  im- 
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possible!  Remember  the  impediment.  My 
dearest  Anna,  for  heaven's  sake  do  not  move ! 
I  shall  faint  if  you  leave  the  carriage.'* 

The  widow  extended  her  arm,  and  placed  in 
Hardinge's  hand  her  card,  and  a  note  of  invi- 
tation; saying,  in  her  softest  tone,  "  I  hope, 
Mr,  Hardinge,  that  yon  will  remember  you 
owe  me  a  visit ;  and  that  you  will  not  stand  on 
forms  and  ceremonies,  which  are  all  absurd 
things  down  here  in  the  country ;  but  give  me 
the  pleasure  of  your  company  to  dinner  to- 
morrow. No  party  but  our  friend  Miss  Cham- 
berlayne,  and  one  or  two  other  neighbours;  and 
I  hope  you  will  not  object  to  a  mere  plain 
&mily  dinner,  in  a  quiet,  sociable,  friendly  way. *^ 

Our  hero  expressed  his  high  sense  of  the 
widow's  politeness;  how  happy  he  should  be  to 
wait  upon  her,  &c.  &c.  She  again  repeated 
how  much  she  considered  the  happiness  of  a 
country  life  to  consist  in  an  absence  of  all 
form  and  ceremony;  and  the  carriage  drove 
away,  and  had  almost  reached  the  entrance 
gates,  before  Miss  Chamberlayne  relaxed  her 
features  from  the  plaintive  look  of  injured  vir- 
tue, in  which  she  had  retained  them  during 
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the  whole  of  the  interview.     She  then  heaved 
a  deep  sigh,  and  said, 

"  My  dearest  Anna^  did  you  ever  see  a  man 
look  so  handsome  in  a  morning  dress !" 

**  Yes,  hundreds  T  answered  the  widow : 
*'  Lord  bless  you,  Bella,  the  man's  well  enough ; 
but  he  would  be  thought  nothing  of  at  Bath 
or  Cheltenham." 

^*  Thought  nothing  of !"  repeated  Miss 
Chamberlayne,  with  a  look  of  amazement : 
"Why,  my  dear  friend,  you  were  in  raptures 
with  him  when  you  saw  him  in  the  church- 
yard." 

**  Oh  to  be  sure!'*  said  Mrs.  Dobson ;  "  every 
thing  is  passable  in  the  country.  But  Chel- 
tenham is  the  place  for  handsome  men,  Isa- 
bella." 

^'  I  suppose  so,''  said  the  spinster,  uttering  a 
sound  closely  allied  to  a  groan ;  and  wishing 
most  devoutly,  from  the  very  bottom  of  her 
heart,  that  the  widow  was  at  that  moment 
enjoying  all  the  beauties  animate  and  inanimate 
of  her  former  residence. 

It  was  a  proud  moment  for  Mrs.  Dobson, 
when  for  the  first  time   she   saw   Hardinge 
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seated  at  her  dinner  table  ;  when  for  the  first 
time  she  heard  him  praise  the  admirable  skill 
of  her  cook.  The  plain  family-dinner  was, 
as  might  be  supposed,  a  perfect  specimen,  on 
a  small  scale,  of  what  a  dinner  should  be  ; 
and  due  honour  was  done  to  it  by  every  one, 
Hardinge  among  the  rest.  Our  hero  was  a 
manly  fellow,  and  could  dine  off  bread  and 
cheese  as  contentedly  as  any  one  :  but  he  was 
not  Bo  devoid  of  intellect  as  not  to  know,  and 
appreciate,  the  difference  between  a  good  dinner 
and  a  bad  one. 

Every  one  remembers^  that  when  some  im- 
pudent witling,  astonished  at  Samuel  Johnson's 
gastronomic  eagerness,  ventured  to  say  to  him, 
'  Dear  me.  Doctor,  I  thought  you  philosophers 
did't  care  what  you  eat?'  that  godlike  man, — 
and  godlike  he  was  in  appetite  as  in  genius, — 
crushed  him  at  once  into  his  proper  nothing- 
ness^ by  exclaiming,  with  a  frown  of  treble 
blackness,  '  Sir  ! — do  you  think  that  good 
things  were  meant  only  {or  fools?* 

Such  an  opinion  formed  no  part  of  Har- 
dinge's  creed :  few  men  have  been  gifted  by 
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Providence  with  more  correct  and  acute  powers 
of  judgment  on  every  branch  of  sustenance  : 
and  had  he  ever  deemed  it  worth  his  while  to 
direct  his  attention  to  the  science,  he  might 
have  ranked  high  in  the  long  catalogue  of 
Noblemen  and  Commoners  who  have  immor- 
talized themselves,  and  benefitted  Europe  by 
their  discoveries  in  it.  This  however  he  had 
never  done :  and  without  attempting  the  pro- 
duction of  good  dinners,  his  exertions  had  been 
limited  to  their  demolition. 

A  quick  and  correct  eye ;  olfactory  nerves  of 
great  sensibility ;  and  that  most  important  of 
all  the  senses, — the  taste^—^at  once  exact,  re- 
fined, and  patient  of  fatigue ;  all  these  gifts  of 
nature,  the  happy  blending  of  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  formation  of  an  accomplished 
eater,  our  hero  possessed  in  a  degree  of  per- 
fection, of  which,  occupied  as  his  mind  had 
been  by  other  pursuits,  he  himself  was  not 
aware. 

Mrs.  Dobson's  determination  was,  to  bring 
these  latent  powers  into  full  play;  and  the 
party  to  which  he  was  now  invited,  was  the 
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commencement  of  a  long  and  rapid  succession 
of  dinners,  each,  if  possible,  more  elaborate  and 
refined  than  its  precursors. 

Almost  every  other  day  was  Hardinge  in- 
yited  to  Hill-side  Cottage :  and  uniformly  was 
Miss  Chamberlayne  invited  to  meet  him.  No- 
thing could  be  more  free  from  jealousy  than 
the  widow's  conduct  appeared  to  be.  She 
seemed  anxious  to  show  off  her  friend  to  the 
best  advantage ;  and  evinced  no  alarm  what- 
ever at  the  t£te-£l-t£te  walk  to  Eglantine  Bower, 
which  closed  the  entertainments  of  the  day. 
Nor  had  she  in  reality  any  fear  of  the  spinster; 
her  confidence  in  her  own  success  being  built 
on  the  two  unshakeable  pillars  of  her  cook's 
skill,  and  her  own  charms. 

Whatever  alarm  she  felt  had  reference  to 
her  own  activity  of  temper ;  to  those  elevations 
of  tone  and  energies  of  gesture,  which  are  some- 
times denominated,  '  fits  of  passion.'  The 
mastering  these  in  the  presence  of  Hardinge 
formed  one  of  the  most  important  divisions  in 
the  system  of  operation  which  she  had  laid 
down  for  her  own  guidance :  and  whatever 
provoking  things  Miss  Chamberlayne  might 
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do  or  say,  intentionally  or  unintentionally ; — 
whatever  blunders  the  servants  might  commit; 
however  adversely  her  cards  might  run  ; — ^still 
she  resolved  to  control  her  eager  feelings,  al- 
though her  heart  should  break  in  the  attempt. 

Sometimes  two  or  three  other  friends  were 
invited ;  but  much  more  frequently  the  trio 
composed  the  entire  party.  In  neither  case  was 
any  attempt  made  by  Mrs.  Dobson  to  depress 
her  fair  friend,  or  to  appropriate  Hardinge's 
attentions  exclusively  to  herself.  She  was  sa* 
tisfied  with  the  long  morning  visits,  which,  as 
in  duty  bound,  he  occasionally  paid  her  :  or  if 
at  any  time  she  did  contrive  to  separate  the 
spinster  from  him  for  a  brief  interval,  it  was 
done  in  such  a  playful,  amiable  manner,  that 
Miss  Chamberlayne  herself  could  not  com- 
plain. 

Thus  on  one  occasion,  after  the  trio  had 
dined  most  sociably  and  agreeably  together, 
and  Hardinge,  devoting  as  usual  only  a  few 
minutes  to  the  exquisite  claret,  had  followed 
the  ladies  into  the  drawing-room ;  it  occurred 
to  the  widow  that  a  t6te-k-t£te  walk  with  him 
in  the  garden  would  be  very  refreshing.     She 
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therefore,  on  his  entering  the  room,  seated 
herself  at  a  little  table  on  which  was  a  solitaire 
board,  and  began  with  great  intentness  to  basy 
herself  with  the  pegs.  She  soon  gaye  up  the 
attempt  in  despair;  and  exclaimed, 

"  I  firmly  believe  it  is  impossible  to  be  done !" 

**  Impossible,  Anna  dear  I"  cried  the  easily 
entrapped  spinster  :  '<  Oh  dear,  I  can  do  it  to 
an  incalcalable  certainty  !*' 

"  Well,  Bella,  I  will  bet  you  a  shilling,  now, 
this  very  minute,  that  you  won't  do  it." 

Miss  Chamberlayne,  pleased  to  show  her 
skill,  pleased  to  win  the  shilling,  eagerly  ac- 
cepted the  bet,  and  sat  down  to  arrange  the 
board. 

"  Come,  Mr.  Hardinge,"  cried  the  widow, 
•*  it  will  not  be  fair  for  us  to  confuse  her  by  look- 
ing on.     Let  us  take  a  turn  in  the  garden." 

"  Surely,  that  will  be  dangerous,  my  dear 
Madam,"  cried  Hardinge,  laughing ;  '*  our 
fair  friend  will  be  certain  to  cheat  you.'* 

*'  Oh  no,  she  won't !  I  know  her  too  well 
for  that,"  replied  Mrs.  Dobson  ;  '*  I  would  trust 
her  with  uncounted  gold.      Come,"    she   re- 
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peated,  and  passing  her  arm  within  Hardinge's, 
led  him  out  upon  the  lawn. 

Miss  Chamberlayne  perceived  the  trap  in 
which  she  had  been  caught ;  and  looked  after 
them  with  a  rueful  glance.  She  was  as  honest 
a  gamester  as  ever  existed ;  but  what  honesty 
could  stand  such  usage  ?  Placing  all  the  p^, 
as  rapidly  as  her  trembling  fingers  would  enable 
her  to  do,  she  very  quickly  sallied  out  after  the 
fugitives. 

Their  pace  was  as  slow  as  possible  ;  nor  had 
they  yet  reached  the  end  of  the  lawn ;  nor  had 
Mrs.  Dobson,  as  she  leant  tenderly  on  her  com- 
panion's arm,  completed  her  first  speech  of  how 
much  she  felt  that  she  required  support ;  when 
a  quick  step  was  heard  close  behind  them,  and 
the  very  next  instant  Miss  Chamberlayne  ex- 
claimed :— 

**  Anna,  dear,  I  have  won  the  game  I" 

'*  Dear  me,  how  quick,''  said  Mrs.  Dobson ; 
'*  but  it  was  all  luck.  You  are  such  a  lucky 
creature !  Well,  I  will  bet  you  a  half  a  crown 
you  won't  win  another  game." 

Ilardinge  laughed  aloud, — not  to  do  so  was 
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impossible; — ^and  the  spinster,  drawing  herself 
up,  and  the  blood  moonting  to  her  cheek,  said 
with  some  asperity  :— 

"  No>  thank  you,  Mrs. ,  Anna  dear  ! — 

We  will  procrastinate  the  contest  till  we  have 
terminated  our  walk." 

Little  moments  of  irritation  like  this  would 
sometimes  occur  :  but  on  the  whole  the  parties 
at  Hill-side  Cottage  went  off  most  harmoniously. 
Mrs.  Dobson  was  satisfied  with  the  steady  pro- 
gress, which  she  was  convinced  she  was  making 
in  oar  hero's  good  graces.  Miss  Chamber- 
layne,  although  full  of  innumerable  alarms  and 
fearsy  still  was  buoyed  up  by  hope.  Her  moon- 
light walks  with  the  object  of  her  adoration 
from  Hill-side  Cottage  to  her  Bower,  secured 
from  all  impropriety  by  the  presence  of  Mr. 
William  Battersby  and  his  lanthom,  were  mo* 
ments  of  unspeakable  delight  to  her.  And  on 
fliese  occasions  there  was  an  approach,  a  very 
slight  approach,  on  Hardinge's  part,  to  some- 
thing like  swaining,  which  did  her  heart  good; 
although  she  wished  his  manner  had  not  been 
quite  so  cheerful  and  laughing;  and  although  he 
neyer  would  call  her  Isabel,  without  the '  Miss.' 
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Still  these  nocturnal  walks  were  very  desirable 
things  ;  and  those  days,  on  which  they  were 
expected  to  occur,  they  occupied  her  thoughts 
almost  unintermittingly  from  breakfast  to  din- 
ner time. 

On  each  occasion  she  resolved  to  inflict  upon 
the  culprit  the  long-delayed  chastisement  for 
his  misconduct,  with  regard  to  the  '  Loves  of 
the  Plants  :'  but  when  the  hour  arrived,  he  was 
so  kind,  so  gentle,  so  agreeable,  and  his  man- 
ner seemed  so  much  as  if  he  was  going  to  say 
something  very  particular y  that  she  could  never 
bring  herself  to  enter  upon  the  subject:  so  that, 
at  length,  she  abandoned  the  intention  altoge- 
ther, trusting  that  the  upbraidings  of  his  own 
conscience  would  be  his  sufficient  punishment ; 
and  that  she  should  be  enabled  to  find  better 
modes  of  bringing  his  somewhat  *  dilatory  in- 
tentions to  a  climax.' 

Some  of  our  readers  may,  perhaps,  be  dis- 
posed to  censure  Hardinge  for  thus,  in  any  de- 
gree, trifling  with  the  fond  hopes  of  his  old  ac- 
quaintance. It  was  contrary  to  his  natural 
goodness  of  disposition  to  give  any  human  being 
pain.    But  he  well  knew,  that  for  a  long  sue- 
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cession  of  years  Miss  Chamberlayne's  heart  had 
been  subject  to  occasional  attacks  of  tender- 
ness ;  and  that,  various  as  they  had  been  in 
object  and  duration,  they  had  none  of  them  se- 
riously affected  her  general  health  or  spirits  ; 
nor  did  he  suppose  that  the  present  energy  of 
her  sentiments  would  be  followed  by  any  more 
important  results.      Hardinge  was  neither  a 
vain,  nor  a  conceited  man ;  and  it  was  probably 
because  he  was  not  such,  that  he  thought  less 
than  he  ought  to  have  done  of  the  sufferings  of 
his  fair  friend.     We  do  not  acquit  him  of  blame 
in  all  this  :  but  there  was  no  intention  to  cause 
one  moment^s  pain.     He  was  unemployed,  and 
his  time  hung  heavily  on  his  hands.     Miss 
Cbamberlayne  was  handsome :    she  occupied 
and  diverted  him.     He  yielded  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  moment,  and  thought  no  deeper  of 
the  matter. 

And  how  stood  the  account  between  him  and 
the  other  admiring  lady  ?  Very  differently. 
Day  by  day,  the  subtle  widow  was  drawing  the 
meshes  of  her  skilfully  constructed  net  closer 
and  closer  around  him.  Despite  her  caution, 
and  through  all  the  constraint  which  she  im- 
posed upon  herself,  Hardinge  saw  too  much  of 
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her  real  character  either  to  esteem  or  love  her ; 
but  Bhe  had  her  attractioDS,  and  did  not  scrapie 
to  avail  herself  of  them  to  the  atmost.  She 
was  greatly  his  junior;  and  she  did  not  attempt 
to  disguise,  that  she  was  terribly  in  love  with 
him. — Had  her  dinner  attacks  produced  any 
effect  upon  him  ?  We  answer  at  once — ^Yes, — 
and  a  very  powerful  effect ;  nor  could  Har- 
dinge  have  been  the  man  of  talent  and  in- 
tellect, which  he  was,  had  the  case  been  other- 
wise. 

By  degrees  Judge  Hannah's  little  dinners, 
excellent  and  carefully  arranged  as  they  were, 
ceased  to  content  him.  He  missed  the  luxuries 
of  the  widow's  richer  table.  His  own  plain 
sherry  and  port  were  flavourless  and  tame 
when  contrasted  with  her  champagne  and  her- 
mitage. In  short)  Mrs.  Dobson*s  system  was 
founded  on  the  undeviating  principles  of 
human  nature ;  and  it  succeeded ;  as  it  must 
always  succeed,  with  a  man  of  elevated  taste 
and  genius,  who  is  not  protected  by  constant 
occupation,  by  the  total  absence  of  the  gastric 
juice,  or  by  the  special  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence. 
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We  know  of  no  subject,  at  least  of  no  sub- 
ject of  equal  importance,  upon  which  such 
erroneous  ideas  are  entertained  as  with  regard 
to  the  mental  powers  which  the  science  of  the 
table  demands. 

The  man  who  distinguishes  himself  by  his 
taste  and  judgment  in  poetry,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, or  music,  is  looked  up  to  as  a  person  of 
superior  intellect  and  dignified  pursuits ;  whilst 
he  who  patiently  and  zealously  devotes  his 
whole  time  and  attention  to  the  infinitely  more 
important  and  diflBicult  study  of  the  table, 
is  contemned  as  a  man  of  low  and  feeble 
mind. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unfounded,  more  false, 
more  unjust,  than  this  opinion.  The  very  self- 
same powers  of  the  mind  are  required  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  gastronomic  science  as  by  the 
lovers  of  any  or  all  of  the  other  liberal  arts. 
If  the  soul  be  gifted  with  that  finer  tempera- 
ment, which  is  requisite  to  appreciate  the 
works  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raifaelle,  it 
must  also  be  awake,  vividly  awake,  to  the 
master-pieces  of  the  kitchen. 

VOL.    I.  R 
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We  know  the  breathless  pleasure  with  which, 
—when  the  door  of  some  famous  gallery  is 
thrown  open  before  us  for  the  first  time, — we 
look  in,  and  at  one  rapid  glance  perceive  what 
schools  predominate ;  where  the  Florentine 
frowns  upon  us  ;  where  the  Roman  is  all  grace 
and  dignity ;  where  the  Venetian  blazes  in  its 
splendour,  and  where  Rubens,  a  school  in 
himself,  dazzles  with  the  richness  of  his  har- 
mony. We  deny  the  possibility  of  any  man  feel- 
ing this,  who  does  not  also  feel  an  electric  thrill 
of  delight  when,  amidst  deep  and  respectful 
silence,  the  covers  are.  removed  from  some 
skilfully  appointed  table. 

Is  it  possible,  we  boldly  ask,  for  any  man  to 
enjoy,  really  and  intensely,  the  rich  colouring 
of  a  Titian,  the  warm  sunshine  of  a  Cuyp, 
whose  heart  does  not  glow,  whose  pulses  do 
not  more  quickly  beat,  at  the  sight  of  a  well- 
dressed  hen  pheasant,  or  the  tender,  warm, 
crumbling,  low-toned  brown  of  a  newlycap- 
tured,  and  skilfully-fried  sole  ?  We  fearlessly 
answer— No ! 

It  is  not  every  one,  perhaps,  who  couH  feel, 
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or  even  comprehend,  the  deep  delight  with 
which  we  stand  opposite  to  one  of  the  grand 
dark-green  landscapes  of  Gaspar  Poussin. 
How  the  eye  is  strained  to  see,  if  possible,  be- 
yond the  masses  of  light  mist  which  shroud 
the  distance,  and  to  trace  all  the  lovely  forms 
of  precipice  and  mountain  which  they  appear 
to  conceal.  Our  sensations  are  exactly  the 
same,  or  even  more  vivid,  when,  the  tureen- 
cover  rapidly  withdrawn  by  an  alert  but  sedate 
butler,  we  gaze  on  the  first  burst  of  glorious 
vapour  rising  in  the  air,  and  strive  to  pene- 
trate through  it  into  the  wide  expanse  of  turtle 
which  in  placid  stillness  lies  beneath.  Then, 
as  by  degrees  the  fragrant  steam  exhales,  the 
enraptured  eye  dwells  on  the  islands  of  float- 
ing verdure  thickly  clustered  over  its  surface. 
In  both  these  cases  the  mental  energy,  the  in- 
tellectual elevation,  are  the  same. 

As  to  poetry, — a  thousand  strictly  culinary 
passages  in  the  sublimest  works  of  ancient  and 
modem  times  prove  that  the  gastronomic  and 
poetic  minds  are  intimately  allied.  We  will 
not  insist  upon  Lucretius'  evident  partiality  for 
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hoDey ;  because  the  passage  may  probably  have 
reference  to  the  too  abundant  dinner  of  a  pre- 
ceding day,— a  juvenile  indiscretion  merely ; — 
but  we  wUl  ask  whether,  had  barley-sugar 
not  been  invented^  Milton  would  ever  have 
sung  of 


'  many  a  winding  bout 


Of  linked  sweetness,  long  drawn  out.' 

And  as  to  music — ^what  music  is  there  su- 
perior to  that  of  a  well  sustained  discharge  of 
champagne  corks  ?  nay  even  more  sublunary 
wines  are  vocal.  Witness  Prince  Hoare's 
deathless  stanza : — 

'  I  gingerly  take  up  a  bottle ; 
The  saw-dust  I  puff  from  it's  coat: 
Tlie  cork  bow  it  sings  in  the  throttle, 
But  sweeter  than  Mara  its  note !' 

In  early  youth  we  were  so  devotedly  attached 
to  poetry  and  painting,  that  even  now,  when 
our  mind  is  stored  with  better  and  more  solid 
things,  it  is  painful  to  us  to  admit  their  in- 
feriority to  the  arts  of  bodily  sustenance :  nor 
can  we  bring  ourselves  to  put  the  ailment 
against  them  as  strongly  as  we  might.     We 
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have  not  availed  ourselves  of  the  delicious 
odours,  which  stream  up  towards  heaven  from 
a  large  majority  of  the  most  precious  viands. 
We  have  spoken  only  of  the  mental  delight, 
which  food  hestows  upon  a  man  of  genius 
through  the  organs  of  sight.  Nor  have  we 
adverted  to  the  infinitely  more  intense  and 
more  enduring  happiness  which  the  self-same 
food  affords  to  the  taste.  This  we  have  feared 
to  do ;  for  we  know  that  any  words,  which 
we  could  command,  would  be  too  poor,  too 
weak  '  for  the  great  argument'  We  can  de- 
scribe the  appearance  of  a  haunch  of  venison, 
and  even,  although  the  task  be  difficult,  its 
odour  also  : — but  what  pen, — merely  human, 
— could  ever  do  justice  to  its  taste  ?  Is  it  not 
conclusive  in  our  favour,  that,  whilst  poetry, 
painting,  sculpture,  music,  address  themselves 
to  our  imagination,  through  one  sense  only,  a 
pine*apple,  a  peach,  the  glorious  haunch  itself, 
the  wood-cock  reposing  on  its  judiciously  pro- 
portioned toast  reach  the  heart,  at  the  self- 
same moment,  by  three  separate  avenues  of 
delight? 
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The  result  to  which  we  come  is  this ;  that 
the  man,  who  does  not  bend  with  reverence 
before  the  labours  of  an  Ude  or  a  Kitchiner, 
may  talk  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  Milton,  of 
Michael  Angelo  and  Titian,  of  Handel  and 
Mozart,  —  he  may  talk  of  them,  but  he  has 
never,  never  felt  them.  They  were  all  thrown 
away  upon  him :  they  were  all  sealed 
books  :  he  has  never  felt  them  as  they  should 
be  felt. 

Let  people,  in  Heaven's  name,  if  they  think 
fit,  despise  the  luxuries  of  the  table  ;  but  let 
them,  if  they  are  honest,  admit  also  that  they 
have  no  soul  to  enjoy,  no  faculties  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  any  of  the  other  liberal 
arts. 

It  may  probably  be  imagined,  that  we  have 
entered  into  this  long  disquisition  in  defence 
of  our  hero. — Not  so.*— We  are  convinced  that 
he  requires  no  defence.  But  we  have  been  car- 
ried away  by  the  subject ;  and  by  a  desire  to 
place  a  much  misunderstood  class  of  mental 
enjoyments  on  a  truer  footing,  than  that  on 
which  they  at  present  stand  in  the  opinion  of 
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many  very  well-intentioned,  and,  in  other  re- 
speetSy  really  sensible  people :  all  of  whom  go 
ou  quietly  believing,  as  their  fathers  did  before 
them,  that  an  Alderman  and  a  Blockhead  are 
synonymous  terms. 
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Is  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  shared, 
The  ttoters*  tows,  the  hours  that  we  have  spent, 
When  we  have  chid  the  hasty-footed  time 
For  parting  as, — Oh,  and  is  all  forgot? 
All  schoolday  friendship,  childhood  innocence? 

MID8UMMIB   night's   DREAM. 
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•   CHAPTER  I. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  aflTairs  at  East 
Leightoiiy  when  the  time  arrived  for  CIara'*s 
visit  to  the  Manor-house :  Hardinge,  who 
would  not  entrust  his  fair  niece  to  any  protec- 
tion but  bis  own,  went '  to  Bath  to  fetch  her. 
He  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  Caroline 
better  in  health  and  strength  than  at  his  former 
visit :  and  all  the  party  had,  in  a  great  measure, 
recovered  their  usual  composure.  Not  a  single 
line  had  been  addressed  to  them  by  Sir  Edward 
Forrester  since  his  departure:  and  there  still 
remained  five  days  to  complete  his  prescribed 
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period  of  absence.  Mrs.  Forrester  naturally 
looked  forward  to  his  return  with  some  anxiety ; 
but  her  hopes  were  strong  that  his  disappoint- 
ment and  anger  would  have  passed  away  amidst 
the  gay  dissipation  of  a  London  life :  and  when 
Clara  gave  her  parting  kiss  to  her  mother  and 
Caroline,  no  foreboding  of  approaching  ill  ren- 
dered the  hour  of  separation  painful. 

So  many  years  had  passed  since  she  had 
visited  East  Leighton,  that  every  thing  was 
perfectly  new  to  her.  She  was  delighted  with 
the  old  Manor-house,  with  the  lovely  view 
from  her  own  nicely  arranged  apartment, 
with  the  apartment  itself,  upon  which  great 
pains  had  been  bestowed,  both  by  Hardinge 
and  Judge  Hannah,  to  render  it  every  thing 
that  was  comfortable:  but,  most  of  all,  was 
she  delighted  at  renewing  her  friendship  with 
the  Judge  herself, 

*^  You  canH  be  half  as  glad  to  see  me.  Miss 
Clara,""  said  that  important  functionary,  as  she 
carefully  arranged  the  fair  girl's  dress ;  "  You 
can]t  be  half  as  glad  to  see  me,  as  I  am  to 
see  you ;  for  I  want  your  assistance  very  much 
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indeed :  and  you,  bless  your  bright  eyes,  caiCi 
want  any  thing  of  me." 

**  My  dear  Hannah,^"  said  Clara,  with  some 
surprise;  ^*  what  can  be  the  matter,  and  what 
good  can  I  do  you  ?^ 

"  Matter,  my  dear  child  !  I  hardly  know 
what  is  the  matter — at  least  how  to  tell  you 
all  about  it ;  but  I  am  very  glad  you  are  come, 
for  if  any  body  can  prevent  your  uncle  doing 
what  will  be  very  foolish,  it  will  be  you.*" 

Clara  could  not  refrain  from  laughing;  al- 
though she  saw  that  the  Judge  looked  very 
grave.  ^*  I  see,  Hannah,  that  you  think  your 
unfortunate  master  has  fallen  in  love :  but  I  do 
not  think  that  will  do  him  much  harm.  I  do 
not  suppose  the  attack  is  likely  to  be  very  vio- 
lent; at  least  he  was  in  the  highest  possible 
spirits  all  the  journey  from  Bath." 

"  Lord,  Miss  Clara !  I  should  not  mind,  if  he 
was  to  fall  in  love,  as  you  call  it,  properly.  I 
wi^  he  would  marry,  with  all  my  heart;  and 
not  let  the  good  old  name  die  with  him.  But 
then  he  ought  to  marry  properly,  and  not  go  on 
swinging  backwards  and  forwards  between  a 
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fool  and  a  vixen ;  until  one  of  them  snaps  him 
up,  and  makes  him  wretched  all  the  rest  of  his 
life.  But  go  down  stairs,  now,  my  dearest. 
You  look  as  beautiful  and  as  innocent  as  a  rose- 
bud. Go  down,  now,  to  my  poor  master,  and  I 
will  tell  you  all  about  it  when  you  come  up  to 
bed;^ 

It  was  a  somewhat  droll  coincidence,  that  at 
the  very  moment,  in  which  Judge  Hannah  was 
lamenting  Hardinge'^s  amatory  dangers  to  his 
niece,  he  was  himself  deliberating  how  best  to 
secure  that  niece  from  perils  of  the  same  de- 
scription. 

It  was  certain  that  Clara  Forrester  and 
Lionel  Walsingham  would,  for  some  weeks  to 
come,  be  thrown  very  much  into  each  other^s 
society.  Handsome,  accomplished,  and  attrac- 
tive as  they  both  were,  he  thought  it  more  than 
probable  that,  unless  warned  of  their  danger, 
they  might  become  attached  to  each  other. 
He  knew  that  his  portionless  niece  was  not  a 
desirable  match  for  the  future  possessor  of 
lly lands :  and  even  had  not  this  been  so,  he  was 
convinced  ihat  the  impetuous  disposition  of  his 
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young  friend  IJoneI,which,in  Iris  opinion, neither 
love  nor  any  thing  else  could  permanently  tame, 
would  render  the  life  of  any  woman,  who  gave 
her  whole  heart  and  soul  to  him,  one  of  ceaseless 
anxiety  and  pain.  It  was,  therefore,  in  a  tone 
more  than  usually  grave,  that,  after  dilating  on 
one  or  two  other  subjects,  he  adverted  again  to 
the  family  at  the  Castle,  which  had  naturally 
formed  one  of  the  principal  subjects  of  conversa- 
tion during  their  journey.  He  explained  to  her 
young  Walsingham^s  prospects  and  character: 
spoke  in  terms  of  high  praise  of  his  person  and 
talents;  and  dwelt  much  on  his  reckless,  fool- 
hardy disposition  ;  and  on  the  ambitious  views, 
which  the  Earl  had  formed  regarding  him ;  but 
which  he  was  convinced  the  young  man^s  wild 
military  ardour  would  render  abortive. 

Although  all  approach  to  direct  admonition 
to  Clara  herself  was  carefully  avoided  by  Har- 
dinge,  it  was  impossible  for  her  not  to  detect  the 
intention  of  his  discourse :  and  it  came  to  her  in 
such  immediate  and  direct  contrast  with  Judge 
Hannah^s  lamentations  over  her  master'^s  love- 
dangers,  that  the  livdy  girl,  after  a  vain  effort 
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to  controul  the  inclination,  burst  into  an  exstacy 
of  laughter :  and,  springing  up,  she  ran  to  her 
unde,  put  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and,  kissing 
him,  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  half-choked  with 
laughter : 

"  My  dear,  dear,  dear  uncle !  I  will  make 
every  possible  exertion  in  my  power  not  to  fall 
in  love  with  this  very  fierce  young  man;  nor 
with  any  body  else,  whilst  I  am  at  East  I^igh- 
ton :  but  I  hope  there  is  nothing  infectious  in 
the  air  in  this  part  of  the  country." 

Hardinge  would  have  been  extremely  glad  to 
have  looked  grave  at  this  unexpected  effect  of 
his  harangue.  As  he  could  not,  he  thought  the 
next  best  thing  was  good-humouredly  to  join  in 
the  laugh.  Indeed,  he  carried  his  complaisance 
still  further ;  and  would  not  risk  annoying  his 
niece  by  any  inquiries  as  to  the  cause  of  her 
merriment.  He  resumed  his  observations  on  the 
disadvantages  of  unequal  marriages,  and  on  the 
many  causes  which  rendered  them  so  sddom 
productive  of  real  happiness :  but  his  tone  was 
more  moderate  and  subdued,  and  had  in  it  less 
of  the  gravity  of  a  moral  lecture ;  and  Clara 
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refflsted  all  further  inclination  to  laugh;  and 
was  very  prettily  behaved  and  attentive. 

When  she  retired  for  the  night,  very  few 
minutes  had  elapsed  before  Judge  Hannah  made 
her  appearance,  still  more  eager  to  narrate,  than 
Clara  was  to  listen,  to  the  promised  history. 
The  old  woman,  however,  opened  the  conference 
with  a  question : 

*^  Well,  Ma^am,  what  has  my  master  told  you 
about  Mrs.  Dobson  ?"" 

<<  He  has  told  me,""  said  Clara,  ^^  that  she  is 
a  very  agreeable,  lively  widow ;  and  we  are  to 
dine  with  her  to-morrow.^ 

**  Dine  there  to-morrow !  Lord  love  you. 
Miss  Clara !  you  will  dine  there  pretty  nearly 
every  day  in  the  week.  She  ^s  a  nasty,  impudent, 
plotting  thing.  She  has  turned  away  her  cook, 
and  got  <me  down  from  London  on  purpose: 
and  there's  a  kitchen  maid  with  twelve  guineas 
ap-year:  and  such  dinners  and  French  wines! 
She  ^s  a  base,  plotting,  painted  vixen'.^ 

<*  But,  my  dear  Hannah,  my  uncle  is  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  r^ulate  his  affections  by  a 
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lady's  dinner  table.  What  fancies  have  you 
Uken?** 

*^  Fancies  r  groaned  the  Judge,  and  shook  her 
head :  ^  Lord  bless  you  !  it  is  not  the  dinners 
of  themselves  could  do  it.  'It  is  the  idleness. 
*•  Idleness  is  the  root  of  all  evil.' — She  knows 
that,  the  artful  thing;  and  that  is  what  she 
builds  upon.  My  master  has  been  ten  times 
worse  ever  since  he  has  6nished  his  new  walks."^ 

^*  What  do  you  mean  by  worse  ?^  asked  Clara. 

^^  Why,  he  thinks  of  nothing  but  this  woman 
and  her  parties.  There  never  was  a  man  who 
used  to  care  less  about  what  he  eat.  Often 
and  often,  I  do  believe,  when  he  has  been  deep 
in  his  law-papers,  or  his  Oxford  books  either,  he 
has  not  known  what  he  has  had  for  dinner.  To 
be  sure  I  always  took  care  that  he  should  have 
the  very  best  of  every  thing ;  but  he  nevor  asked 
any  questions,  or  made  any  difficulties ;  and  three 
days  ago  he  was  half  mifly,  because  he  had  not 
Tomata  sauce  with  his  loin  of  mutton ;  though 
he  had  a  lovely  cauliflower  and  mashed  potatoes. 
I  knew  what  it  all  meant,  and  what  it  will  all 
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lead  to«  Miss  Clara,  if  you  and   I   don'^t  pre- 
vent it," 

^  Perhaps,^  said  Clara,  **  my  uncle  was  wrong 
to  want  so  many  dishes ;  but  I  do  not  see,  my 
dear  Judge,  what-Tomata  sauce  has  to  do  with 
love," 

'^  My  patience.  Miss  Clara!  how  can  you 
talk  such  nonsense  ?  Do  you  think  I  wanted 
my  master  not  to  have  Tomata  sauce,  or  twenty 
other  things  besides,  if  he  but  put  up  his  finger 
for  them?  But  this  showed  the  state  of  his 
mind.  It  showed  me,  at  least,  that  he  was 
thinking  of  that  little,  fat  vix^i,  and  her  nasty 
French  cooking  and  wishy-washy  wines."" 

*^  And  IVfiss  Chamberlayne,^  said  Clara, 
anxious  to  still  the  storm ;  **  she  was  an  old 
flame  of  my  uncle's,  I  know.  What  has  she 
been  doing  all  the  time  ?^ 

^  Why,  Lord  bless  you !  she  is  the  best  of  the 
two  a  thousand  times ;  but  I  caxCt  let  my  master 
marry  her.  Why,  the  poor  good  soul  is  very 
little  better  than  a  bom  fool,  and  her  nonsense, 
though  he  likes  it  well  enough  now,  would  teaze 
his  heart  out,  if    she  was  his  wife.     Oh,  my 
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dear  !^  continued  the  Judge,  h^  quick,  black 
eyes  filling  with  tears,  as  they  always  did  when 
anything  either  distressed  or  diverted  her,  ^  it 
will  half  kill  you  with  laughing  when  you  see 
all  their  goings  on.  Why  she  drags  about  with 
her  that  poor  lanky  thin  slip  of  a  girl,  the 
Doctor^s  daughter,  and  calls  her  ^  the  protector 
of  her  decorum,'  and  a  heap  of  nonsensical 
names.     She  never  comes  here  without  her.^ 

"  What  r  said  Clara,  "  do  the  ladies  pay  my 
uncle  visits  ?** 

**  No,  Ma'am ;  'tis  me  they  visit.  They  are 
always  coming  out  here  to  talk  to  me  about 
charity  matters.  But,  oh  !  it  would  kill  you  to 
see  how  they  ogle  in  at  the  windows  of  the  oak 
parlour,  to  see  if  my  master  is  at  home ;  and 
how  jealous  they  are  of  each  other ;  and  how 
they  hate  each  other,  although  it  is  all  the  time 
<  Anna  dear,'  and  *  my  dear  Bella,'  and  such 
like." 

"  Do  they  visit  you  together,  then,  Hannah  ?" 

^*  Once  they  did,  Ma'am ;  and  once  they  met : 
but.  Lord !  they  don't  care  a  farthing  for  me ; 
and  all  the  time  the  widow  hates  me  worse  than 
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poison.  Miss  Chamberlajne  is  too  gentle- 
hearted,  poor  thing,  to  hate  any  body;  but  she 
k  terribly  afraid  of  me^  and  so  is  the  other  too. 
If  it  was  not  that  I  am  uneasy  about  my  poor 
master,  it  would  be  the  best  fun  I  ever  had 
in  my  life.  Why  Mrs.  Dobson  has  given  me 
already  pounds  and  pounds  to  distribute  among 
the  poor;  and  yet  she  no  more  knows  what 
charity  means  than  a  stock  or  a  stone.  The 
other  is  a  real  friend  to  the  poor."^ 

^  My  dear  Hannah,  if  you  think  so  highly  of 
Miss  Chamberlayne,  why  do  not  you  give  her 
your  countenance  ?^ 

*^  Why,  Miss  Clara,  is  my  master  the  sort  of 
man  to  live  comfortably  with  a  bom  fool  ?  Lord 
love  you.  Ma'am,  if  you  were  to  hear  her  talk 
when  she  gets  into  her  heroics,  you  would  think 
she  was  fit  for  Bedlam  1^ 

**  And  does  my  uncle  like  all  that  ?^^ 

'*  Why,  you  see  Miss  Clara,  she  is  very  hand- 
some, and  very  gentle,  and  dying  for  love,  the 
old  fool ;  and  all  that  amuses  my  master,  and  he 
likes  to  joke  with  her,  and  calls  her  all  manner 
of  queer  names :  <  the  poetic  Isabel,'  and  '  the 
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Somersetshire  Sappho  f  for  she  is  always  sending 
little  dabs  of  verses  down  to  him  by  Bill  Batts. 
But  my  master  is  very  wrong ;  for  though  it  is 
all  joke  and  fun  with  him,  and  though  she  is  old 
enough  to  know  better,  yet  he  will  make  her 
very  unhappy  if  he  doesn^t  take  care.^ 

'^  My  kind,  good  Hannah,  I  know  how  dearly 
you  love  my  uncle,  and  I  know  how  sensible  and 
good  you  are.  What  are  your  plans,  and  how 
have  you  acted  in  all  this  ?^ 

**  Why  you  see,  Miss  Clara,  I  am  sorry  about 
Miss  Chamberlayne,  and  angry  with  my  master ; 
but  my  duty,  of  course,  is  to  think  of  what  ^s 
best  for  him,  and  my  maxim  is  never  to  do  more 
than  is  necessary.  So  I  have  kept  quite  quiet 
and  stiU,  as  long  as  I  thought  he  was  pretty 
equally  divided  between  them.  But  this  Tomata 
sauce,^  added  the  old  woman,  smiling,  ^*  which 
you  laugh  so  about,  tells  me  more  than  I  like  to 
knoWj  ^  You  must  throw  up  straws,  to  see  how 
the  wind  blows ;  and,  if  you  and  I  don^t  manage 
well,  she  catches  him,  that  Mrs.  JDobson — and 
he  will  be  a  miserable  man  from  that  very 
day." 
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'*  But,  my  dear  Judge!  what  are  Mrs.  Dobson^s 
crimes  and  misdemeanours  7^ 

*^  See  her,  Miss  Clara  !  se^  her,  and  her 
painted  face,  and  her  naked  neck,  and  look  what 
a  fierce  eye  she  has.  Besides,  Lord  love  you, 
my  dear  child,  I  have  learnt  every  thing  about 
her.  She  is  a  perfect  tiger  when  she  is  put  out, 
and  her  servants  say  it  is  a  real  miracle,  that  she 
can  keep  down  her  temper  so,  when  my  master 
18  there." 

•'  Well,  Hannah !  and  your  plans  ?" 

^*  My  plans.  Miss  Clara,  are  very  simple. 
Your  uncle  loves  you  better  than  any  other 
human  being,  and  thinks  more  about  your  good 
sense,  too,  young  as  you  are.  You  must  make 
him  see  what  this  Brummagem  widow  really  is, 
and  what  she  would  turn  out  if  he  married  her. 
You  can  do  all  this  easier,  and  more  properly, 
than  I  can,  and  it  will  come  better  from  you ; 
and  if  we  canH  stop  his  folly  that  way,  then  it  is 
my  duty  to  think  first  of  him,  and  not  what  you 
and  dear  Miss  Caroline  might  lose  by  it :  and 
that  is  your  own  thought,  too,  I  know,  tny  dear 
child — ^why,  then  we  must  try  to  find  him  out  a 
proper  wife," 
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* 

Clara  smiled  at  this  development  of  plans,  and 
at  the  confidence  which  Mrs.  Hannah  appeared 
to  feel,  that  she  could  make  her  master  fall  in 
love  with  whomever  she  pleased.  The  Judge 
understood  her  look. 

**  Yes,  Miss  Clara,  I  can  manage  all  that ;  I 
am  sure  of  it,  if  it  is  necessary ;  and  I  have  not 
been  asleep  all  the  time  I  have  been  down  here. 
There  are  two  I  know  of,  either  of  them  a 
hundred  times  better  for  him  than  that  Mrs. 
Dobson.  But  I  donH  want  my  master  to  marry 
at  all,  if  we  can  do  without  it.  At  his  age,  the 
chances  are  ten  to  one  against  his  living  com- 
fortable and  happy.  But  bless  my  heart  r  die 
added,  looking  at  Clara^s  watch,  which  was  on 
the  toilet,  "  here,  it  is  past  twelve  oVlock,  and 
you  not  in  bed,  and  up  so  early  this  moroing, 
poor  dear  child  !  We  must  have  no  more  talking 
to-night'' 

Respectfully  and  affectionately  the  old  lady 
took  her  departure ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  Clara's 
fair  cheek  pressed  her  pillow. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

These  was  quite  a  levy  at  the  old  Manor- 
house  on  the  morning  after  Clara^s  arrival. 
Hardinge  was  an  universal  favorite ;  and  all  his 
neighbours  were  anxious  to  pay  him  and  his 
niece,  whom  they  remembered  at  her  last  visit 
some  ten  years  before^  as  a  very  lovely  child,  the 
compliment  of  at  once  calling  upon  her.  But 
the  first  visitor  who  entered  the  oak  parlour — 
and  the  first  by  a  long  interval — was  the  gay 
widow.  She  had  looked  forward  with  great 
satisfaction  to  the  time  of  Clara's  arrival ;  as  she 
felt  that  from  that  period  she  could  command 
an  entrance  to  Hardinge'*s  presence,  without  the 
circuitous,  and  often  unsuccessful  intervention 
of  ^charity  matters'  with  Mrs.  Hannah,  who 
certainly  did  not  put  herself  much  out  of  the 
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way  to  facilitate  the  widow^s  approach  to  her 
master;  and  for  that,  and  sundry  other  little 
rudenesses,  was  secretly  hated  by  the  vindictive 
lady  with  a  most  enduring  hatred. 

One  of  the  redeeming  points  of  Mrs.  Dobson^s 
character  was  the  pleasure. she  took  in  seeing 
young  people  gay  and  happy  around  her ;  and 
in  making  her  house  as  agreeable  to  them  as  pos- 
sible. She  prided  herself  on  this,  and  she  had 
no  doubt  that  she  could  so  play  her  cards  as 
soon  to  obtain  a  warm  partisan  in  the  niece ; 
and  by  so  doing  facilitate  her  attacks  on  the 
uncle. 

Mrs.  Dobson  was  all  kindness,  affability,  and 
good  temper.  She  expatiated,  with  more  energy 
than  refinement,  on  the  beauty  of  Miss  Clara 
Forrester's  figure  and  face ;  and  on  her  extra- 
ordinary resemblance  to  her  uncle.  All  this, 
however,  failed  to  propitiate  Clara.  She  was 
probably  not  quite  an  unbiassed  judge,  after 
Hannah^s  philippic  of  the  preceding  night 
Certain  it  is  that,  from  the  first  moment  that 

* 

the  splendidly  dressed  widow  entered  the  room, 
she  conceived  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  her. 
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which  the  good  lady^s  somewhat  too  palpable 
flattery  tended  very  much  to  increase.  But 
Clara,  with  some  surprise  and  sorrow,  perceived, 
or  thought  she  perceived,  that  her  uncle^s 
opinion  of  the  dumpy  little  personage  was 
very  different  from  what  she  would  have  expected 
in  a  man  of  his  taste  and  refinement.  There  ap- 
peared to  be  a  tone  of  the  extremest  familiarity 
between  them ;  and  a  mutual  understanding, 
more  strongly  marked  perhaps  on  the  part  of 
the  lady  than  on  that  of  the  gentleman,  which 
spoke  volumes. 

Her  visit  was  a  long  one ;  and  many  other 
friends  called  and  departed  before  it  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  Among  the  first  of 
these  arrivals  was  Miss  Chamberlayne.  That 
fair  lady  was  especially  anxious  to  be  early  in 
her  attention  to  Clara  Forrester ;  not  only  with 
a  view  to  propitiate  the  uncle,  but  from  old 
friendship  and  genuine  regard  for  the  niece  her- 
self. But  although  the  spinster  felt,  as  the 
widow  did,  that  the  great  barrier  to  her  visits 
at  the  Manor-house  was  now  removed  by  the 
presence  of  a  lady-hostess,  still  she  deemed  it 
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too  hazardous  at  ouce  to  approach  it  unaccom- 
panied by  the  *  protector  of  her  deoorum.^ 
She  therefore  called  at  the  Doctor^s  on  her  way, 
and  solicited  the  company  of  her  slim  safe- 
guard ;  ** (oTy''  as  she  very  justly  remarked  to 
Mrs.  Wilkinson,  while  the  protector  was  putting 
on  its  spencer  and  bonnet,  ^*  how,  my  dearest 
friend,  can  I  be  inevitably  certain,  that  Miss 
Clara  will  be  at  home ;  or  that  all  the  people  in 
the  cottages  will  know  that  she  has  actually 
arrived  P  I  should  sink  into  the  very  earth  be- 
fore my  footsteps,  if  I  found  myself  unpremedi- 
tatedly  in  that  beautiful  oak-parlour  alone  with 
my  Charles,  after  his  indecorums.  Conceive, 
my  dearest  friend,  what  a  catastrophe  it  would 
beP 

It  so  happened,  that  at  this  moment  the 
waves  upon  the  surface  of  Mrs.  Wilkinson^s 
temper,  had  less  than  usual  of  their  summer 
character.  A  short  family  dialogue  between  her 
and  the  Doctor  had  just  terminated  abruptly,  by 
a  positive  command  on  his  part,  that  so^md-so 
should  be  so-and-so;  which,  as  relating  to  a 
matter  purely  domestic,  was  a  little  unusual,  and 
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very  unpleasant.  Mrs.  Wilkinson  was  also  of 
opinion  that  it  would  have  been  more  pretty 
bdiaved  in  Miss  Chamberlayne,  if  she  had 
asked  her,  instead  of  her  daughter,  to  accompany 
her  on  a  visit  of  ceremony  to  the  Manor-house. 
The  result  of  these  combined  emotions  was, 
that  her  reply  was  confined  to  the  single  word — 
«  Oh." 

The  gentle  spinster  looked  up,  with  humble 
submission,  into  her  fnend^s  face,  and  supponng 
that  the  cloud  which  she  saw  upon  it  resulted 
from  the  old  difference  of  opinion  between  them, 
as  to  her  own  too  redundant  delicacy  of  deport- 
ment, she  eagerly  exclaimed, 

^  My  very  dear  friend  !  don^t  be  angry  with 
me.  I  am  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifices  for 
my  Charles  which  you  can  desire.  I  will  give 
up  every  thing  but  my  modesty  and  my  style !" 
^  Give  up  your  fiddlestick  r  exclaimed  the 
heated  matron,  with  an  angry  toss  of  the  head. 

**  My  fiddlestick  !^  said  Miss  Chamberlayne, 
with  amazement.  ^^  My  fiddlestick !  You  know, 
my  dearest  friend,  as  well  as  I  do,  that  now  all 
my  hopes  must  be  concentrated  in  my  modesty 
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and  my  maiden  purity  ;  for  if  I  don't  keep 
myself,  unlike  Mrs.  Dobson^by  that  characteristic, 
what  am  I  to  build  upon,  now  that  all  my 
literary  predispositions  have  been  nipped  in  the 
bud  by  such  obnoxious  indelicacy  P  Why,  my 
dearest  friend,  since  the  time  of  that  dreadful 
parcel,  I  have  never  dared  to  send  him  a  real 
effusion  of  any  consequence,  only  now  and  then 
three  or  four  lines  in  a  note,  a  plaintive  sort  of 
short  epigram,  or  so,  on  general  subjects,  like 
Waller^  and  even  those ^" 

"  Miss  Chamberlayne  !**  cried  out  Mrs.  Wil- 
kinson, in  a  tone  of  considerable  distinctness; 
but  she  checked  herself;  and  added,  *^  Well ! 
well !  we  won't  talk  about  your  sentimentalities 
now.  Here  comes  Pen.  Oh  !  dear  me,  what  a 
girl  that  is !  she  always  dresses  herself  like  a 
Hottentot.  Come  here,  Miss.  Did  ever  any 
girl,  since  the  world  began,  put  on  a  spencer  in 
tliat  crooked  way  ?"" 

^<  'T  isn't  my  fault,  Ma,"  said  Miss  Penelope, 
twisting  her  shoulders  backwards  and  forwards ; 
^^  'tis  because  it 's  made  at  home.  My  Bath  one 
always  sat  straight.**^ 
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This  invidious  comparison  between  lier  habi- 
liments of  home  and  foreign  nianufaclure,  the 
young  lady  ventured  to  make,  knowing  that  her 
mama  never  boxed  her  ears  before  company. 
The  watchful  parent  noted  down  the  speech  in 
her  memory  for  future  consideration ;  and  con- 
tented herself  for  the  moment,  by  bringing  the 
rebellious  garment  into  a  proper  position,  through 
the    application    of   a    few    pins,    muttering, 
between   the  insertion   of  each,  *^  There  never 
was  such  a  girl  r  and  fAiss  Penelope  continuing 
to  insult  the  home-bred  spencer,  not  by  words, 
but  by  the  indignant  twisting  of  her  shoulders. 
At  length  it  was  properly  secured,  and  she  and 
Miss  Chamberlayne  took  their  departure ;  Mrs. 
Wilkinson  exclaiming  as  she  watched  them  from 
the  window,  ^*  And  that  woman  expects  to  be 
the  wife  of  Charles    Hardinge!  and    I, — why 
I  am  the  greater  fool  of  the   two,   for  telling 
her    she  should !     Making  love  with  plaintive 
epigrams !  Ob  Lord !  Oh  Lord !  what  an  idiot 

it  is  r 

This  outburst  did  the  worthy  matron  good  ; 
and    her   husband^s    dinner    was    as  carefully 
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attended  to  as  usual,  notwithstanding  his  recent 
act  of  domestic  rebellion. 

The  spinster^s  delight  at  seeing  Clara  was 
perfectly  genuine;  and  her  wonder  at  her 
be^ty,  and  at  the  alteration  which  only  ten 
years  had  made  in  a  life  of  eighteen,  although 
it  brought  a  blush  into  the  fair  girPs  cheek, 
pleased  her  as  much  as  the  studied  compliments 
of  the  widow  had  disgusted  her.  Clara  remem- 
bered also,  how  kind  Miss  Chamberlayne  had 
been  during  her  former  visit  at  East  Leighton, 
and  there  was  a  simplicity  and  kind-heartedness 
in  her  old  friend's  manner  which  at  once  attached 
her. 

But  Clara  was  now  in  her  own  favourite  ele- 
ment :  and  her  fears  for  her  uncle,  her  pity  tor 
Miss  Chamberlayne,  all  gave  way  before  the 
delight  she  received  from  the  comedy  which  was 
passing  before  her  eyes.  The  studied  civilities  of 
the  two  ladies  to  each  other ; — their  attentions  to 
Hardinge,  alike  in  purpose,  but  widely  unlike  in 
manner; — Miss  Chamberlayne^s  half  suppressed 
sighs; — ^Mrs.  Dobson's  secret  oglings; — all  filled 
her  with  delight :    but  she  was  almost  angry 
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with  herself  at  feeling  a  still  greater  degree  of 
amusement  in  watching  her  uncle.  There  was 
an  air  of  constraint  and  uneasiness  about  him 
so  unlike  his  usual  gay  and  open  manner :  he 
appeared  so  afraid  of  what  the  one  or  the 
other  of  the  fond  ladies  might  do  next ;  he  gave 
occasionally  such  furtive  glances  towards  herself, 
as  if  to  ascertain  what  effect  the  display  of 
his  conquests  produced  upon  her  satirical  pro- 
pensities: and  there  was,  or  at  least  so  she 
fancied,  every  now  and  then  something  in  the 
expression  of  his  countenance  so  much  as  if  he 
was  about  to  laugh,  that,  altogether,  it  was  with 
difficulty  she  could  preserve  her  gravity. 

At  length  all  the  visitors  departed ;  even  Mrs. 
Dobson  tore  herself  away :  and  the  uncle  and 
niece  were  left  alone.  Hardinge,  somewhat 
wearied  by  the  moi*ning'*s  exertions,  bade  Clara 
put  on  her  bonnet  for  a  ramble  over  the  hills. 
She  hastened  to  obey  him,  and  in  a  very  few 
minutes  with  a  rapid  step  reentered  the  oak- 
parlour,  her  bonnet  in  her  hand,  and  her  lovely 
bright  hair  floating  in  a  hundred  ringlets  over 
her  brow  and  neck,  and  extending  its  rich  waves 
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even  to  her  shoulders.  A  more  lovely,  a  more 
radiant  vision  never  filled  a  poef  s  dream.  Short 
as  had  been  her  absence,  other  visitors  had 
arrived,  and  she  started  with  surprise,  and  the 
pure  blood  for  a  moment  rushed  to  her  cheek 
with  a  deeper  tint,  when  Hardinge,  after  pre- 
senting her  to  two  very  beautiful  girls,  Lady 
Emily  and  Lady  Mary  Walsingham,  introduced 
to  her  the  subject  of  his  last  night's  a(jmoni- 
tion. 

Clara  Forrester  and  Lionel  Walsingham  did, 
as  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  very  frequently 
do ;  they  fell  violently  in  love  with  each  other 
at  first  sight,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact;  particularly 
as  we  have  the  much  more  important,  more 
matured,  and  equally  tender  agonies  of  three 
other  people  to  attend  to :  and  have  no  forty  or 
fifty  blank  pages,  which,  in  default  of  other 
matter,  we  might  be  glad  to  fill  up  with  a 
gradual  development  of  the  feelings  of  a  foolish 
lK>y  and  girl.  There  are  at  this  moment,  exist- 
ing in  novels  of  established  credit,  five  thousand 
sets   of  love-scenes,  much  better  than*  any  we 
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could  write,  in  which  every  possible  variety  of 
the  tender  passion  is  accurately  laid  down  and 
explained.      It   would    be   troublesome  to   go 
through  them  for  the  purpose  of  picking  out 
one  which  would  suit  us  to  copy ;  and  perhaps 
it  would  not  be  quite  right  to  do  so.     All  that 
is  necessary  to  complete  our  narrative,  is  to  state 
that  Clara  Forrester  and  Lionel  Walsingham 
fell  in  love  with  each  other,  exactly  as  all  other 
young  people  are  in  the  custom  of  doing ;  that 
is   to  say,  that  they  were  totally   unconscious 
of  their  own  feelings,  and  each  absolutely  con- 
vinced of  the  other^s  hatred  ;  that  on  the  part 
of  each  there  was  immeasurable  surprise  at  every 
thing  the  other  said  and  did, — that  quite  on  a 
sudden  they  were  roused  to  desperation  by  dis- 
covering the  precipice  of  fond  affection  on  the 
very  brink  of  which  they  had  been  standing  for 
a  length  of  time,  &c.  &c. ;  all  quite  correct,  and 
as  it  should  be— <-but   which,   if  systematically 
detailed,  would  appear  as  long,  as  slow,  as  dull, 
and  as  tedious,  as  a  Lord  Mayor'^s  show  on  the 
worst  day  of  a  foggy  November. 

Lionel' settled  in  an  instant*  to  his  own  satis- 
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faction,  that  there  never  had  been  before,  was 
not  at  that  present  time,  nor  could  ever  be 
again,  any  human  being  one  tenth  part  as  lovely 
as  Clara  Forrester ;  and  that  young  gentlewoman 
arrived  at  an  opinion  regarding  him  very  nearly 
as  flattering.  Poor  girl !  she  had  some  excuse 
for  her  conduct ;  she  had  been  cautioned  against 
falling  in  love,  and  of  course  this  made  her 
doing  so  inevitable,  and  probably  quickened  the 
operation. 

And  here  we  must  pause  to  object  to  a  term, 
which  we  have  been  compelled  to  use  several 
times,  because  it  is  the  established  form  of 
words,  and  almost  the  only  one  by  which  the 
convulsive  changes  in  the  hearts  of  young  people 
can  be  adverted  to :  but  which  is  nevertheless 
extremely  inappropriate — "  Fell  in  love.^  No 
words  can  be  less  calculated  to  express  the  thing 
intended.  There  is  a  contemptuous,  a  degrading 
sound  about  them,  which  is  totally  unsuited  to 
mark  the  alterations  always  accompanying  this 
event ;  which,  as  every  body  knows,  uniformly 
exalts  and  refines  the  character,  subdues  every 
selfish  feeling,   gives   inflexibility  of  purpose, 
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mental  energy,  dauntless  courage,  and  almost 
every  other  cardinal  virtue.  The  attempt  to 
coin  new  terms  is  seldom  successful,  and  always 
dangerous :  but  we  should  be  sincerely  glad  if 
aome  moral  writer  of  talent  and  influence  would 
drive  this  phrase  out  of  society.  A  thousand  better 
might  be  employed.  **  Elevated  into  love,"' 
would  be  much  truer — *^  Etherialized  by  affec- 
tion,^ would  be  elegant,  but  not  clear — **  Subli- 
mated by  reciprocating  sympathy" — ^No,  too 
remote.  We  will  not  attempt  to  select  the 
proper  term ;  we  merely  throw  out  the  hint  to 
persons  of  more  inventive  faculties. 

The  awful  event  which  can  happen  but  once 
to  any  body,  and  which  does  happen  to  every 
one,  occurred  to  our  two  young  friends  on  this 
eventful  morning.  They  both  were  made 
prisoners  for  life  in  the  all-powerful  chains  of 
first  love ;  however,  being  lovers,  they  certainly 
laughed  more  and  sighed  less  than  any  of  those 
persons  under  the  same  infliction,  whose  suffer- 
ings we  have  seen  recorded  in  print. 

A  gay  discussion  commenced,  whether  it  was 
four,  five,  or  six  years  since  they  had  all  last 
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met  in  I^ndoim  and  a  pressing  invitation  was 
delivered  from  the  Earl,  that  they  would  dine 
at  the  castle  that  day,  or  the  next,  or  the  next 
after  that ;  but  all  the  three  Jays  were  occupied 
by  parties  at  Hill-side  Cottage,  or  at  the  Manor- 
house  ;  and  in  the  dilemma,  Hardinge  proposed 
that  he  and  Clara  should  accompany  their 
young  friends  back  to  Rylands,  and  arrunge  the 
matter  with  the  Earl  in  person.  The  lively 
party  sallied  out  accordingly ;  the  two  young 
lasses  possessing  themselves  at  once  of  their 
newly  recovered  friend. 

The  walk  to  the  entrance  lodges  of  the  Park 
was  totally  deficient  in  all  Clara'^s  requisites  to 
picturesque  scenery.  There  were  no  rocks,  no 
precipices,  no  waterfalls,  still  it  appeared  to  her 
to  be  the  most  delightful  walk  she  had  ever 
taken. 

As  they  entered  the  beautiful  and  extensive 
Park,  their  party  was  diminished  ;  Lionel  plead- 
ing very  important  business  which  lie  had  to 
transact  in  the  village,  and  promising  to  rejoin 
them  speedily.  The  business  was  c^  first-rate 
importance,  although  it  had  only  arisen  during 
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the  last  half-hour.  It  was  nothing  less  than  to 
pay  a  morning  visit  to  Mrs.  Dobson ;  and  as  the 
one  sole  object  in  doing  so  was  to  be  invited  to 
dine  with  her  that  very  day,  it  was  evident  that 
no  time  was  to  be  lost.  When  first  this  lady 
had  become  acquainted  with  young  Walsing- 
ham,  she  had  never  fedled  to  invite  him,  when- 
ever his  friend  was  to  be  her  guest ;  but  the 
widow  was  not  a  person  at  all  to  his  taste ;  and, 
much  as  he  delighted  in  Hardinge^s  society,  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  purchase  it  at  so  high 
a  price.  His  views  on  the  subject  had  suddenly 
become  very  different ;  and  as  he  approached 
her  residence,  he  gravely  deliberated  how  he 
could  best  induce  her  to  invite  him ;  or,  if  she 
did  not,  in  what  terms  he  could,  with  least  vio- 
lence to  good  breeding,  invite  himself.  But  the 
amiable  widow,  divining  the  motive  of  his  visit, 
put  an  end  to  his  anxiety  in  an  instant  by 
pressing  him  to  dine  with  her  that  day,  and  the 
day  next  but  one  after  it,  to  meet  Mr.  Hardinge 
and  his  niece.  The  invitations  so  promptly 
given  wetp  as  promptly  accepted,  and  then 
Walsingham  found  it  a  matter  of  impossibility 
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to  detach  his  attention  from  the  clock  which 
stood  on  the  mantel-piece.  As  his  eye  dwelt 
upon  it,  he  asked  himself  what  could,  with 
propriety,  be  the  shortest  duration  of  a  morning 
call,  at  which  a  man  has  been  asked  to  dinner? 
He  decided  that  nine  or  ten  minutes  would  be  a 
fair  allowance;  and,  when  the  clock  certified  to 
nearly  eight  minutes  and  a  half,  he  arose,  and 
made  his  adieus  in  a  manner  as  studiously  polite 
as  it  was  rapid,  avoiding,  however,  the  fault 
which  people  under  similar  circumstances  so 
often  fall  into,  of  apologizing  for  the  great 
length  of  their  visit 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Swift  as  was  LionePs  step,  the  party  had 
reached  the  Castle  before  he  could  overtake 
them;  and  had  just  been  introduced  into  the 
library. 

The  group  that  met  his  eye  as  he  entered 
would  have  formed  no  bad  subject  for  a  painter. 
The  old  Earl,  whose  countenance,  in  spite  of 
the  inroads  of  age  and  sickness,  still  retained  its 
noble  and  courtly  expression,  was  leaning  for- 
ward in  his  chair;  and,  whilst  in  both  his 
extended  hands  he  held  those  of  Clara,  there 
was  a  blended  expression  of  admiration  and 
affection  as  he  looked  up  at  her  lovely  counte- 
nance. Her  colour  rose  as  his  eye  dwelt  upon 
each  separate  feature:  but  her  manner  and 
attitude  had  that  freedom  from  constraint  which 
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nothing  gives  so  completely  as  genuine  modesty, 
and  she  endured  his  inspection  with  a  good- 
humoured  smile.  The  two  lovely  girls,  who 
already,  with  the  quick  energy  of  youth,  had 
become  warmly  attached  to  their  new  friend, 
stood  beside  her;  and  looked  eagerly  at  their 
father,  to  see  if  his  admiration  was  equal  to  their 
own.  Hardinge's  stately  figure,  a  smile  of  pride 
and  pleasure  lighting  up  his  features,  completed 
the  picture:  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
Walsingham  paid  due  attention  to  its  merits  as 
a  composition;  his  entire  attention  being  ab- 
sorbed by  one  of  the  component  parts. 

"  She  is  very,  very  like  you,  Hardinge,^  said 
Lord  Kennis ;  ^'  the  same  proud  eye  and  lofty 
brow,  the  same  energy — ^but  more  steadiness  of 
purpose.  Master  Charles  Hardinge^— no  running 
away  from  success  in  London  to  the  dulness  of 
an  old  Manor-house,  or  I  have  lost  my  skill  in 
reading  faces.  — —  You  may  laugh.  Miss 
Clara,  but  you  cannot  alter  the  chisdling  of 
your  pretty  obstinate  little  mouth,  for  all  that. 
She  is  still  more  like  your  mother  than  she  is 
like  you.     Ah,**  he  added,  with  a  sigh,  "  I  re- 
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member  the  stately  old  lady,  as  well  as  if  I*  had 
seen  her  yesterday.  How  she  kept  us  all  in 
order,  and  how  devoutly  she  hated  the  race 
of  Hanover. — So,  Mr  Lion,^  he  exclaimed, 
breaking  off  from  one  subject  to  another,  as  was 
usual  with  him :  ^<  a  pretty  moming'^s  work  you 
have  given  me  T 

"  What  new  crime  have  you  discovered 
to-day,  my  dear  father  ?" 

^  Oh !  nothing%ew — ^but  here  has  Harrison 
been  this  morning,  humming  and  hawing,  and 
wondering  why  this  very  respectable  friend  of 
yours,  Mr.  Wheatley,  was  to  have  a  farm ;  and 
did  I  think  he  waa  steady  enough  ?  and  would 
he  pay  his  rent  ?  and  did  I  think  much  of  his 
friends?  I  told  him  I  thought  very  little  of 
his  friends,  at  least  of  the  only  two  that  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  knowing;  and  that  Hardinge 
was  one,  and  you  the  other  ;  but  that  there  was 
no  help  for  it;  that  you  told  me  it  was  an  esta- 
blished riile  in  the  service,  that  every  deserter 

* 

who  ran  away  with  a  Spanish  Grandee^s  daughter, 
was  to  have  a  farm  provided  for  him  by  the 
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father  of  his  officer,  who  ought  to  have  taught 
him  better  manners.  Well,  Hardinge,  you  dine 
with  us  to-day?— No? — To-m<Mrrow  then? — I 
won't  endure  this !" 

"  My  dear  Lord,"  said  Hardinge,  "  we  are 
come  to  you  expressly  to  say  how  much  we 
r^ret  being  engaged  all  the  three  days  you 
kindly  mentioned." 

"  Where  do  you  dine  to-day,  Hardinge  ?" 

*^  At  Mrs.  DobsonX"  answered  our  hero,  with 
as  composed  a  tone  as  he  could  command. 

"  To-morrow  ?" 

^*  A  grand  tea-drinking  ceremony  at  the 
Manor-house." 

"  Friday  ? — Well,  Friday ;  where  do  you 
dine  ?" 

Hardinge  laughed,  because  he  did  not  choose 
to  blush ;  and  answered  courageously,  *<  Why, 
on  Friday,  my  Lord,  we  dine  at  Mrs.  Dobson's." 

*'  Oh !"  said  the  Earl,  glancing  his  eye  at 
Clara ;  **  old  friendships  must  give  way,  I  pa*- 
ceive,  before  new  ones.  I  shall  never  rest  till  I 
have  seen  this  lady.     I  must  take   an   airing 
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to-morrow,  to  prepare  myself  for  our  grand 
doings  on  the  tenth.  I  will  call  upon  her,  and 
make  her  dine  with  you  here  on  Friday."^ 

^  I  dine  at  Mrs.  Dobson^s  to-day,^  said 
I«ionel ;  ^*  and  can  mention  your  intentions,  my 
dear  father.^ 

**  You  dine  at  Mrs.  Dobson'^s  to-day  ?^  cried 
the  Earl,  turning  quickly  round  to  him.  ^*  I 
thought  you  declared  you  would  never  enter 
her  house  again.  What  two  attractive  creatures 
she  and  her  cook  must  be !  Well,  tell  her  that 
I  intend  to  call  upon  her,  and  all  that ;  and 
say  that  I  expect  her  to  dine  here  on  Friday, 
I  have  no  doubt  you  will  do  it  all  with  vast 
propriety.** 

This  important  matter  being  arranged,  Lord 

Kermis  soon  became  deeply  immersed  in  politics 
with  Hardinge :  whilst  the  two  lively  girls  ran 
off  with  their  new  friend  into  the  gardens,  and 
when  her  uncle  summoned  Clara  to  return 
home,  all  the  gay  party  were  astonished  to  find 
how  quickly  the  morning  had  flown  away. 

The  dinner  party  at  Hill-side  Cottage,  took 
place  in  due  course.    The  announcement  of  the 
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EarPs  intended  visity  and  his  invitation,  were  very 
graciously  received :  as  was  the  nobleman  him- 
self, when  he  called  on  the  following  day,  and 
delighted  the  widow  by  his  courteous  demeanour ; 
and,  lastly,  the  evening  party  at  the  Manor- 
house  went  off  with  great  iclat 

During  these  two  days,  numberless  things 
occurred,  which  convinced  Clara  that  Judge 
Hannah^s  picture  of  the  state  of  affairs  was  but 
too  correct.  Above  all,  her  uncle's  manner  at 
the  widow'^s  house,  where  he  appeared  to  be  as 
perfectly  at  home  as  if  they  had  been  intimately 
acquainted  for  years,  made  her  tremble  for  his 
safety ;  and  she  thought,  that  the  sooner  Mrs. 
Wheatley  put  some  of  her  plans  of  counteraction 
into  operation  the  better. 

Although,  as  we  have  already  said,  Clara 
Forrester  and  Lionel  Walsingham  were  in  a 
state  of  the  most  profound  and  Cimmerian  dark- 
ness as  to  the  nature  of  their  feelings  towards 
each  other,  yet  in  a  very  brief  period  of  time 
they  perfectly  understood  that  they  both  loved 
and  venerated  Mr.  Hardinge  equally  ;  and  that 
they  thought  him  every  thing  that  was  wise, 
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talented,  and  good.  This  conviction  being 
firmly  established  as  a  matter  totally  beyond  all 
possibility  of  doubt,  they  both  considered  them- 
selves fully  justified  in  extracting  as  much 
amusement  as  possible  from  the  fond  absurdities, 
which  were  taking  place  before  their  eyes;  al- 
though Hardinge  was  one  of  the  actors  in  the 
tender  drama.  The  opportunities  for  mirth 
which  the  two  fair  rivals  gave  were  endless :  and 
although  their  love-sick  follies,  if  related,  would 
become  monotonous  and  wearisome,  yet  to 
witness  their  actual  occurrence  was  inconceivably 
amusing;  and  became  more  and  more  so  the 
oftener  they  were  repeated. 

The  best  jest,  the  most  brilliant  witticism, 
becomes  fiat  and  tedious,  if  it  be  told  over  and 
over  again :  but  the  case  is  exactly  the  reverse 
as  to  the  passing  follies  of  the  hour.  The 
slightest  absurdity,  any  little  departure  from 
the  ordinary  forms  of  life,  which  at  first  is 
noticed  only  with  a  smile,  gains  comic  power 
every  time  it  is  repeated,  and  at  length  becomes 
irresistibly  ludicrous.  Thus  every  tender  sigh, 
which    Miss  Chamberlayne   diffidently   wafted 
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towards  Hardinge,— every  look  of  more  boldly 
developed  love  from  the  steady  eye  of  the  resolute 
widow,  became,  by  degrees,  subjects  of  uncon- 
trollable amusement  to  Clara  and  young  Wal- 
singham  ;  and  we  fear  we  must  add  that  the 
occasional  embarrassments  of  Hardinge,  whilst 
sustaining  the  double  attack,  were  not  always 
passed  by  unnoticed. 

Judge  Hannah  was  all  anxiety  to  learn  Clara*s 
opinion  as  to  the  state  of  affairs ;  and  a  some- 
what lengthened  conference  took  place  between 
them  on  the  morning  after  the  Manor-house 
party. 

'*  My  dear  Hannah,^  said  Clara,  ^^  I  am 
afraid  my  uncle,  strange  as  it  appears,  is  more 
than  half  inclined  to  like  this  odious  widow. 
That  so  superior  a  being  as  he  is  can  be  pleased 
with  such  a  woman  is  astonishing;  but  so  it  cer- 
tainly is ;  although  at  times  I  could  almost  fancy 
that  he  is  merely  quizzing  her;  and  that  in 
reality  he  prefers  poor,  good,  simple  Miss 
Chamberlayne.^ — The  Judge  shook  her  head. — 
**  I  cannot,*^  continued  Clara ;  ^^  I  cannot  un- 
derstand him.     He  is  either  very  weak  in  all 
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th]8»  or  trifling  with  both  the  ladies  in  a  way 
which  he  ought  not  to  do.  My  heart  bleeds  for 
poor  Miss  Chamberlayne  at  the  very  moment 
that  she  almost  convulses  me  with  laughter. 
And  oh,  Hannah !  my  uncle^s  hesitation  and 
nervousness  are  beyond  conception  droll.*" 

Part  of  this  speech  touched  upon  ground 
which  the  staunch  old  retainer  considered 
sacred. 

'^  Lord,  Miss  Clara,  if  an  angd  from  heaven 
were  to  come  down,  those  two  women,  with  all 
their  fondness  would  make  a  fool  of  him.  My 
master  is  not  sillier  than  any  other  man  would 
be :  and  it 's  just  the  very  wisest  and  cleverest, 
who  are  the  easiest  caught.  They  never  think 
it  necessary  to  be  on  the  look-out  against  the 
danger,  as  your  common-minded  ordinary  sort 
of  folks  do.  'Tis  this  idle  life.  Miss  Clara, 
that  ^s  to  blame  more  than  my  master;  and  so 
I  told  you  before.  But  one  thing  is  certain, 
Ma^am ;  that  the  sooner  we  put  an  end  to  it  the 
better.'' 

^  Yes,  Hannah,  I  do  not  think  you  have 
much  time  to  lose.     If  that  artful  Mrs.  Dobson 
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once  obtains  any  thing  approaching  to  an  offer 
from  my  Uncle,  not  worlds  would  induce  him  to 
retract.^ 

'^  I  know  that,  Ma'*am,''  replied  Hannah; 
**  but  I  have  watched  my  master  closely ;  and 
I  do  not  think  that  he  is  quite  madman  enough 
to  do  that  yet.  However,  no  time  must  be  lost. 
Miss  Clara,  you  and  I  must  make  my  master 
marry  Miss  Mackenzie." 

*'  Miss  Mackenzie  ! "  exclaimed  Clara,  with 
some  surprise. 

**  Yes,  Ma^am,  Miss  Mackenzie,  who  was 
here  last  night,  and  whom  I  saw  you  talking 
so  much  to.*** 

*^  Mydear  Hannah,^  said  Clara;  ^^my  unde 
was  telling  me  a  long  melancholy  story  about 
her :  that  her  father  and  cousin,  whom  she  was 
on  the  point  of  marrying,  were  both  killed  at 
Trafalgar,  on  board  the  same  ship,  and  at  the 
same  moment :  and  that  she  has  been  broken- 
hearted ever  since.^ 

"  AJl  that 's  very  true,  Ma^am  ;  but  it  "s 
years  gone  by.  What  is  the  use  of  going  on 
through  life  thinking  vain  thoughts  about  the 
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dead?  She  admires  my  master,  I  know  she 
does;  and  she^U  soon  get  to  love  him.  Miss 
Clara,  we  caxCt  do  better  than  make  my  master 
many  her." 

^*  My  dear  Hannah,  you  talk  of  making  my 
unde  marry  whom  you  please,  just  as  if  you 
were  speaking  of  sending  a  little  boy  to  a  day- 
school.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  likely  he  will 
have  a  voice  of  his  own  in  the  business  ?** 

The  Judge  shook  her  head  with  a  look  of 
conscious  power:  "  We  shall  see,  Ma^am,  we 
shall  see.  Why,  Lord  bless  you,  ^tis  just  such 
clever  learned  men  as  my  master  who  are  the 
easiest  to  lead.  ^Tis  your  fools,  that  I  never  venture 
to  meddle  with.  Yes,"  she  added,  after  a  pause  of 
deep  reflection,  and  bending  her  keen  eyes  upon 
the  ground ;  **  she  ^11  make  him  a  good  wife ; 
I  am  certain  she  will.  Miss  Clara.  No  woman 
ever  had  such  a  pair  of  blue  eyes  as  she  has, 
without  being  gentle  and  kind-hearted.  Women 
with  such  eyes  as  that  always  make  peaceable, 
comfortable  wives." 

Clara  smiled :    *^  My  dear   Judge  Hannah, 
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with  such  black  eyes  as  yours,  what  a  very  bad 
wife  you  would  have  made." 

"  No,  Ma'am,  I  shouldn't.  There  are  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  good  wives.  P^haps  I  might 
have  been  a  little  too  fond  of  my  own  way  ;  but 
my  husband  would  not  have  been  so  very  badly 
off  either  ;  provided  — " 

^  Provided,"  interrupted  Clara,  with  a  laugh, 
his  eyes  had  not  beai  very  black  too.^ 

DonH  you  think.  Miss  Clara,^  said  the  old 
woman,  ^^  that  you  and  I  could  talk  about 
something  a  little  more  useful  than  the  colour  of 
my  husband'^s  eyes  ?  My  husband !  why.  Lord 
love  you.  Ma'am,  I  left  off  thinking  of  a  husband 
about  twenty  years  before  you  were  bom.  What 
I  want  to  say  is  this,  that  Miss  Mackenzie  is  a 
good  woman,  and  a  sensible  woman  too,  and  a 
suitable  age,  and  has  good  blood  in  her  veins, 
though  it  is  Scotch ;  and  I  say  that  my  master 
would  do  right  to  marry  her,  even  if  there  were 
no  vixens  or  fools  in  the  parish  ready  to  snap  him 
up.  You  must  have  her  and  the  old  lady  here 
to  tea,  my  dear,  as  often  as  you  can;  andyoullsee 
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whether  my  master  wont  get  to  like  to  hear  Miss 
Mackeuzie  talk  of  the  hills  and  lakes,  and  the 
Highlands,  and  sing  her  Scotch  ballads.  Why 
they  tell  me,  Ma*am,  that  she  sings  them  till  she 
makes  the  very  tear  comes  into  your  eyes. 
Won^t  my  master  like  to  hear  all  that,  better 
than  to  listen  to  that  Dobson  woman,  asking 
how  much  that  thing  cost,  and  how  much 
t''other  thing  cost;  and  boasting  what  all  her 
decanters  and  wine  glasses  '  stood  her  in^  and 
such  like  shopkeeper^s  stuff?  Why,  Lord  love 
you.  Miss  Clara,  though  my  master  makes  her 
play  for  next  to  nothing,  because  of  Miss 
Chamberlajme,  she  is  always  cheating.  She 
never  misses  to  put  up  honours,  right  or  wrong; 
and  when  she  is  told  of  it,  she  simpers  and  tries 
to  look  beautiful,  and  laughs  it  off.  I  have 
seen  her  do  it  myself  in  this  very  room,  when  I 
have  been  waiting  on  them  with  the  wine ;  and 
I  nudged  that  poor  silly  old  thing  with  my 
dbow,  and  she  made  her  put  them  back.  No, 
Ma^am,^  continued  the  old  woman,  who  the 
longer  she  talked  of  Mrs.  Dobson,  became  the 
more  energetic ;  *^  no  Ma^am,  you  may  laugh  at 
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me,  and  think  I  don^t  know  my  place,  but  that 
Brummagen  shopkeeper  shall  never  be  the  lady 
of  this  Manor-house.*" 

There  might  have  been  more  heroic  sublimity 
in  the  bearing  of  the  young  Scotch  noble,  when 
he  swore  that  no  man  should  enter  his  Royal 
Mistresses  private  chamber,   except  he  passed 

over  his  dead  body ;  but  there  could  not  have 
been  more  fixedness  of  purpose,  nor  more 
devotion  to  the  cause :  and  had  the  little  widow 
been  present  on  the  two  occasions,  we  doubt 
whether  she  would  not  have  thought  the  old 
housekeeper  the  more  formidable  opponent  of 
the  two. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Early  on  the  morning  on  which  the  East 
Leighton  party  were  to  meet  at  Ryland  Castle, 
Mr.  Bill  Batts  delivered  into  the  careful  hands 
of  Mrs.  Hannah  a  letter,  which,  although  con- 
siderably larger  than  usual,  that  good  lady  at 
once  pronounced  to  be  *  more  dabs  of  verses.** 

Such  was  indeed  the  fact;  but  the  poetical 
^  dabs,'  which  it  contained,  if  so  derogatory  an 
appellation  must  be  applied  to  them,  were  by 
far  the  largest  and  most  important  that  Miss 
Chamberlayne  had  ever  produced.  The  lucu- 
brations, she  now  sent  to  the  Manor-house,  were 
not  the  hasty  production  of  the  moment ;  they 
were  the  result  of  deep  study  and  reflection. 
During  many  an  hour  our  pensive  heroine,  sup- 
porting her  aching  head  on  her  fair  arm,  leant 
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over  her  desk  and  her  dictionary^  absorbed  in 
their  composition :  nor  had  the  leaves  of  her 
Gray  ever  before  been  turned  backwards  and 
forwards  with  such  unmitigated  energy.  She 
but  too  clearly  perceived  that  the  Dobsonian 
heresy  was,  day  by  day,  gaining  ground ;  and 
determined,  therefore,  to  concentrate  all  her 
powers  in  one  grand  effort;  and  to  bring  to  an 
immediate  decision  the  fate  of  her  rival  and 
herself. 

Although  she  rejoiced  sincerely  at  again  see- 
ing the  dear  girl  whom  she  had  loved  as  a  child, 
yet  she  greatly  feared  that  her  arrival  would 
throw  new  difficulties  in  the  way  of  her  fond 
hopes.  Her  tSte-^-tSte  moonlight  walks  from 
Hill-side  Cottage  to  £glantine  Bower,  would 
now,  of  course,  be  at  an  end :  and  on  these  she 
had  depended  more  than  on  any  thing  else.  It 
was  true  that  her  Charles  on  these  occasions  was 
generally  in  too  high  spirits ;  that  he  did  laugh, 
and  banter,  and  quiz  more  than  she  could  have 
wished;  and  there  was  nothing  of  that  woe- 
begone, pensive  melancholy  about  him.  which 
she  would  have  given  worlds  to  have  detected : 
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Still  there  was,  every  now  and  then,  in  the  short 
intervals  between  one  jest  and  another,  some- 
thing so  sweet,  so  tender,  as  it  appeared  to  her, 
in  his  manner,  that  hope  revived ;  and,  although 
these  more  tranquil  pauses  were  sometimes  ter- 
minated on  his  side  by  a  yawn,  too  audible  to  be 
mistaken,  still  she  cherished  the  belief  that  it 
might  be,  in  part  at  least,  the  result  of  over- 
wrought affection. 

But  now  these  beloved  walks  must  end ;  and 
she  felt,  that  unless  some  great  exertion  was  at 
once  made  to  elevate  herself  and  depress  her 
rival,  she  must  retire  from  the  contest,  defeated 
and  broken-hearted. 

<'  No !""  she  exclaimed,  as  with  upraised  arms 
she  gazed  upon  the  sky ;  ^*  no,  I  will  not  yield 
to  that  treacherous,  painted,  fat,  short,  savage, 
shamming,  little  wretch ! — I  will  emancipate  my 
modesty  at  all  hazards  from  some  of  its  restraints. 
I  will  bring  him  to  a  climax.  I  wiU  declare  my 
chaste,  my  hallowed  love, — at  least  in  poetry : — 
Yes,  under  the  mystic  garb  of  poetry !  He 
ought,"^  she  added,  with  a  groan,  ^^  to  have 
understood  my  feelings  long,  long  ago.     But  if 
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he  does  not  now,  he  shall,  by  all  the  powers  of 
love,  before  he  dines  again  with  that  glutton  of 
a  woman.  Yes,  I  will  propitiate  the  supporting 
sympathy  of  his  dear  niece.  She  shall  be  the 
modest  channel  of  my  declarations :  and  I  will 
withdraw  the  vdl  from  all  the  deformity  of  that 
painted  monster.  I  will  open  my  Charleses  eyes 
to  all  her  French-cookery  machinations,*- the 
short  little  wretch  i^ 

Miss  Chamberlayne  conceived  that  the  day  on 
which  they  were  to  meet  together  at  Rylands, 
was  a  peculiarly  advantageous  moment  at  which 
to  make  this  great,  this  final  attempt.  She  knew 
that  she  was  a  great  favourite  at  the  Castle. 
The  old  Earl,  who  never  took  the  least  trouble 
to  disguise  from  those  around  him,  whether  he 
liked  or  disliked  them,  always  patronized  the 
fair  spinster.  It  is  true,  that  he  also  quizzed 
her  unceasingly;  but  knowing  how  high  she 
stood  in  his  good  graces,  she  bore  it  all  with 
exemplary  patience.  She  was,  indeed,  one  of 
those  persons,  who  are  met  with  in  society  more 
frequently  than  might  be  expected,  male  as  well 
as  female,  who  rather  covet  to  be  quizzed  and 
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drolled  upon  up  to  a  certain  point,  as  thinking 
that  it  makes  them  appear  interesting :  and  she 
therefore  bowed  before  his  attacks  with  a  pensive 
submission,  which,  more  than  any  thing  else, 
kept  his  severity  within  due  bounds.  Miss 
Chamberlayne  also,  from  various  little  circum- 
stances, was  led  to  believe,  that  the  widow  would 
be  ill  at  ease  at  the  approaching  dinner-party, 
the  first  at  which  an  EarFs  table  had  ever  been 
graced  by  her  presence. — Now,  therefore,  was 
the  time  for  her  ^  to  shine  by  contrast  f  and — 
if  by  her  poetic  efibrts  she  could  rouse  his  ten- 
derness for  herself  and  his  fears  of  the  widow — 
the  drive  to  the  Castle,  for  Lord  Kennis  sent  a 
carriage  for  them,  the  dinner,  at  which,  in  all 
probability,  they  would  sit  side  by  side,  and  the 
drive  home,  might  altogether  produce  such  an 
^ect  as  would  be  final  and  conclusive. 

Such  being  her  views,  every  word  of  the 
letter,  which  she  now  sent,  had  been  deliberately 
weighed. 

The  outer  envelope  was  thus  addressed : — 
"  To  the  gracioua  care  of  Charles  Hardinge^ 
Esq.^  East  Leighton  Manor-house,'^    The  in- 
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tenor  and  more  sacred  wrapper  bore  the  following 
inscription  : — 

*^  From  the  humble  Bower  of  the  Eglantine^ 
to  the  venerable  Turrets  of  the  Manor-house  .- 
From    the    attached  Isabel  to  the  friend  of 
former  days — to  the  lovely  CktraJ* 

The  contents  wete  as  follows  : — 

"  Will  Miss  Clara  Forrester, — will  my  much 
loved  Clara, — will  the  lovely,  the  innocent  child 
of  former  days,  now  no  longer  such,  appreciate 
the  tuneful  exertions  of  the  purest  friendship  ? 
Will  she  accept,  without  the  terrific  censure  of 
the  critic^s  frown,  the  enclosed  frail  fragment  of 
an  Elegy,  framed  to  congratulate  our  rural 
shades  on  your  desired  approach  P  Will  you 
accept  these  lines,  which,  with  a  palpitating  pen, 
I  have  attempted — alas!  too  arrogantly  at- 
tempted— to  adapt  to  my  individual  feelings  from 
the  immortalising  Gray  ?  Oh  yes !  the  retro- 
spective remembrance  of  former  friendships 
whispers  to  my  pensive  heart,  oh  yes  !  Nor  will 
you,  so  I  fondly  liope,  disdain  its  short,  its  very 
short  preliminary  ode,  drawn,  as  your  cultivated 
taste  will  instantly  appreciate,  from  the  sdf-same 
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hallowed  fount ;  although,  I  fear,  debased  and 
unrefined  by  my  intrusive  thoughts. 

^^  Adieu,  sweet  blossom  from  a  beauteous  stem  ! 
Adieu,  most  amiable !  most  lovely  !  until  we 
meet  with  unfeigned  friendship  in  the  Gothic 
gloom  of  Ryland's  social  Halls. 

"  That  every  blessing  may  be  showered  in 
universal  and  unexampled  succession  on  you,  and 
on  that  noble,  that  too  godlike  being,  who  is 
so  justly  dear  to  you ;  and  that  his  own  exalted 
mind,  guided  by  your  fond  solicitude,  may  dispel 
the  clouds  of  danger  which  now  obscure  the 
calm  horizon  of  his  future  years ;  such,  dearest 
Clara,  is  the  wish,  the  ardent,  the  irrevocable 
wish  of  your  early  and  attached  friend, 

"  Isabel.'" 

the  preliminary  ode. 

Awake,  prophetic  love,  awake  ! 
And  give  to  friendship  all  thy  purest  wiogs — 
From  crowded  Bath's  salubrious  springs 
An  uncle  and  his  niece  their  progress  take. 
The  tender  friends,  whose  tears  will  flow, 
Can  hardly  bear  the  parting  blow, 
While  he  sublimely  moves  along. 
Beauteous  and  smiling,  tall  and  strong, 
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Through  Terduit  valet  and  Mendip't  lofty  reign ; 

Now  roUing  down  the  hill  amain, 

The  carriage  comes,  and  all  the  rich  and  poor, 

And  all  East  Leighton's  groves  join  in  the  joyous  roar. 

Oh  sovereign  of  the  female  soul ! 
Poet  of  sweet,  hut  too  luxurious  airs  ! 
Seraphic  man  I    The  widow's  cares, 
And  frantic  passions,  own  thy  soft  control. 
At  Hill-side  cot,  to  thy  command. 
Too  well  I  know  she  now  extends  her  hand. 
Quenched  in  red  clouds  of  paint  and  fondness,  lie 
The  thunderings  of  her  tongue  and  lightnings  of  her  eye. 
Whilst,  with  an  endless  chain  of  rich,  unwholesome  (are. 
She  strives,  ah  not  in  vainl  thy  stomach  to  ensnare. 
Thee,  thee,  sweet  Charles !  what  ills  await ; 
Discord,  and  misery,  and  domestic  pain  : 
With  endless  quarrels'  furious  train, 
And  death,  sole  refuge  from  tuck  nuptial  fate. 

Alas  for  me  t 

With  grief  I  see 
The  horrifying  dooms  our  fates  assign. 

For  thee,  despair, 

And  every  sort  of  care  ; 
Pensive,  to  weep,  to  sigh,  to  cry,  to  die,  are  mine. 

No  more  I  now  to  his  niece's  heauty  bright, 
•     I  consecrate  these  lines,  which  friendship  bids  me  write. 
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AN  SLE6Y  IN  A  COUKTET  TILLAGE. 

The  Tillage  dock  proclaims  the  parting  day ; 

The  rapid  poitchaiae  rolls  across  the  lea  ; 
And  Mr.  Hardinge  wins  his  homeward  way ; 

And  hrings  his  niece  to  Leighton  and  to  me. 

Long,  long,  has  darkness  drown'd  the  powers  of  sight: 
AQ  the  abodes  nocturnal  stillness  hold : 

Save  where  soft  friendship  mourns  his  distant  flight, 
And  longs  his  kindred  in  her  arms  to  fold. 

Save  that  alone,  remote  from  hall  or  tower. 
One  musing  maid  does  to  the  moon  complain ; 

That  Charles,  Charles  Hardinge  never  seeks  her  bower, 
Where  he,  and  poetry,  should  always  reign. 

For  who,  to  poor  prosaic  prose  a  prey. 

Poetic  potency  can  e'er  resign  7 
Quit,  unimplored,  Apollo,  God  of  day  1 — 

Nor  wiah  to  leave  some  dulcet  strains  behind  f 

On  Hardinge*s  genius  still  my  soul  relies ; 

Some  few  eflbsions  my  fond  heart  requires. 
Tes !  yes!  we  will,  my  beating  bosom  cries, 

Tes !  yes !  we  will  relight  our  tuneful  fires. 

For  he  returns  to  his  paternal  hearth, 
A  man  to  genius  and  to  fame  well  known. 

All  the  nine  Muses  smiled  upon  his  birth : 
AH  the  three  Graces  marked  him  for  their  own. 
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Can  such  a  gem  as  this,  of  mind  sereae, 
The  untuneful  coiiTene  of  the  widow  hear  ? 

Can  such  a  flower  its  noble  soul  demean. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  luxurious  fare  t 

The  boast  of  cookery — the  kitchen's  power. 
And  all  the  French  wines  Bacchus  ever  gave. 

Only  add  pangs  to  indigestion's  hour ; 
Eating  and  drinking  dig  the  mental  grave. 

But  he  will  acorn  the  plot  so  basely  laid: 
His  mind  is  pregnant  with  celestial  fire. 

He  will  not  by  that  woman's  arts  be  swayed. 
Who  turns  her  nose  up  at  the  living  lyre. 

Large  as  his  virtues,  are  the  hopes  sincerts. 
Which  I  and  modesty  presume  to  send ; 

That  no  harsh  ties  may  ever  cost  him  dear, 
Such  the  pure  wish  of  his  devoted  friend, 

Isabel. 

To  you,  sweet  Clara,  T  confide  this  lay. 

Your  early  mom,  like  his  meridian  day. 

Flames  in  the  snow-white  eloquence  of  truth; 

You  've  all  his  wit  of  age  ;  he  all  your  bloom  of  youth. 

As  Hardinge  handed  to  Clara  the  sealed 
packet  from  Eglantine  Bower,  there  was  a  shade 
of  heroic  sternness  on  his  countenance,  which 
said,  as  plainly  as  looks  could  speak, — **  You 
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had  better  not  laugh.  Miss  Clara.^  She  re- 
ceived the  letter  with  great  propriety;  and,  after 
having  glanced  at  the  detailed  address,  rose  up 
and  left  the  room. 

There  are  two  classes  of  epistles  which  young 
ladies  are  always  desirous  of  reading  in  private ; 
those  over  which  they  expect  either  to  weep  or 
laugh  abundantly,  and  Clara  foresaw  that  her 
feelings  on  the  present  occasion  would  demand 
perfect  solitude.  The  perusal  brought  on  a 
paroxysm  of  laughter,  which  she  found  it 
impossible  to  control ;  but,  as  soon  as  she  could 
at  all  command  her  feelings,  she  returned  to  the 
oak-parlour,  and  with  a  deferential  air  of  respect, 
which  was  truly  praiseworthy,  placed  in  silence 
the  glowing  production  in  her  nucleus  hands. 
He  ventured  one  quick  searching  glance  at  her 
countenance,  to  ascertain  what  degree  of  ab- 
surdity he  had  to  encounter,  and  then  withdrew 
to  the  window  to  peruse  at  leisure  the  voluminous 
production.  Clara  watched  him  narrowly,  but 
his  back  was  turned  towards  her,  and  she  could 
only  judge  of  his  emotions  by  an   occasional 
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slight  shaking  of  his  figure,  and  now  and  then  a 
subdued  sound  ranging  between  a  groan  and  a 
laugh*  At  length  he  returned  the  papers  to  her, 
saying,  as  he  did  so, — 

^^  You  must  not,  my  dear  Clara,  suppose 
Miss  Chamberlayne  to  be  so  great  a  fod  as  she 
appears.  Our  worthy  friend  has  a  theory,  of 
poetry  peculiar  to  herself.  She  considers,  I 
believe,  that  the  dignity  of  verse  requires  a  total 
absence  of  common  sense,  but  she  is  a  yery 
worthy  person,  for  all  that.^ 

"  Uncle,"  cried  Clara, "  I  love  Miss  Chamber- 
layne dearly,  but  does  not  her  theory,  in  some 
degree,  extend  to  her  prose  ?  I  am  very,  very 
much  obliged  to  her  for  taking  the  trouble  to 
address  all  these  pretty  and  instructive  verses  to 
me,  and  I  will  make  a  point  of  evincing  my 
gratitude  by  replying  to  them,  if  you  deem  it 
necessary  :  but  you  must  not  think  me  jealous, 
my  dear  Uncle,  if  I  venture  to  hint,  whether,  as 
some  small  portion  of  them  may  be  considered 
perhaps  as,  in  a  slight  degree,  intended  for  your- 
self individually,  you,  also,  ought  not  to  respond 
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to— what  shall  I  call  them  ? — ^to  the  empasrioned, 
to  the  melodious  strains.    Remember : — 

*  All  the  nine  Muies  marked  you  for  their  own.* 

Surely  you  can  arrange  a  little  cheerful  answer 
out  of  the  Ode  to  the  PaarionSy  and  Young's 
Night  Thoughts.'^ 

Hardinge  Tentured  to  laugh.  ^*  My  dear 
Clara,^  he  said,  **  you  will  understand  your  old 
friend  better  by  and  bye,  and—" 

*^  Oh  !"  interrupted  the  lively  girl,  unable 
to  control  her  laughter,  **  I  understand  her  now 
perfectly,  perfectly ;  and  I  sincerely  hope— 

"  That  no  harsh  ilea  may  ever  coat  her  dear ; 
Such  the  pure  wiah  of  her  devoted  friend.'* 

*<  Well,  well  !^  said  Hardinge,  somewhat 
quickly,  *^  she  often  favours  me  with  her  effu- 
sions; not  certainly  to  this  extent,  and  the 
course  which  I  deem  it  best  to  adopt  is  to 
receive  them  with  silent  admiration.  You  had 
better,  perhaps,  follow  the  same  plan ;  but,  if 
you  do  write  to  her,  and  write  in  verse,  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  read  your  answer.^ 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Ths  interval,  which  dapsed  between  the. 
miflgion  of  Bill  Batts  and  the  arrival  of  the  EarFs 
carriage,  was  one  of  extreme  agitation  to  Miss 
Chamberlayne.  One  among  the  many  theories 
in  which  she  indulged  was  that  all  the  great 
events  of  life  are  fixed  and  decided  at  certain 
specific  and  pre-arranged  moments  of  time ;  and 
she  was  now  fully  persuaded,  that  the  future 
happiness  of  misery  of  her  whole  life  depended 
on  the  first  moment  of  her  meeting  Hardinge 
after  his  perusal  of  her  elegy  and  its  accompani- 
ments. 

^'Yes,^  she  exclaimed,  as,  after  completing 
her  toilet,  she  stood  opposite  her  glass,  and  in- 
dulged in  a  few  general  surveys  of  her  success- 
ful labours.     "  Yes  !    the  physiognomy  of  his 
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dear  countenance  will  stamp  the  immovable  fate 
of  three  human  beings  !  I  wonder,^  she  added, 
**what  the  fat  little  naked  monster  wiU  have 
onr 

Such  being  the  fair  maiden^s  ideas,  when  the 
carriage  brought  her  to  the  door  of  the  Manor- 
house  and  she  saw  Hardinge  standing  at  one 
of  the  windows,  her  soft  blue  eyes  were  strained 
to  the  utmost  to  ascertain  what  effect  she  had 
produced  upon  him.  Did  he  look  tender,  sub- 
dued, aud  pensive  ?  or  did  he  look  displeased, 
or  absorbed  in  contemplation  ?  Not  at  all : 
there  he  stood,  to  her  unspeakable  mortification, 
showing  his  white  teeth,  and  looking  as  smiling 
and  good-humoured,  as  if  he  had  never  read  an 
el^;y  in  all  his  life. 

*^  Heavens  and  earth  !*"  she  exclaimed  to  her- 
self, **  that  dear  angel  of  a  man  will  never  leave 
off  laughing,  let  me  say.  or  do  what  I  will. 
Oh  dear  !  oh  dear  !  he  is  as  obtuse  to  fear  as  he 
is  to  love.  I  would  give  concentrated  worlds  if 
I  could  rouse  him  into  a  passion,  of  any  deno- 
mination.^ 

Our  hero  and  his  niece  now  entered  the  car- 
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riage.  He  was  as  gay  and  good  humoured  as 
ever ;  redundant  in  his  observations  on  the 
weather,  a  subject  upon  which  he  very  seldom 
dilated ;  and  seemed  only  anxious  not  to  let  the 
conversation  flag.  But  Clara  Forrester^s  man- 
ner surprised  the  spinster  greatly.  Every  horse, 
every  cow,  every  tree,  every  dog  she  saw  ex- 
cited her  laughter  ;  and  Miss  Chamberlayne 
thought  her  the  most  easily  amused  young  lady 
she  had  ever  met  with.  She  asked  herself  what 
it  could  mean  ?  was  the  dear  child  a  little  ele- 
vated at  riding  in  a  coronetted  carriage  ?  or,— 
fearful  thought ! — ^had  her  own  elegy,  and  *  iU 
ode^  anything  to  do  with  it  ?  Hardinge,  also, 
noticed  his  nieee^s  merriment;  but  before  he 
had  made  up  his  mind,  whether  to  check  her 
levity  or  to  join  in  it,  they  reached  the  princely 
mansion ;  and  were  immediately  followed  by  the 
carriage  of  the  gorgeously  dressed  widow. 

Wilkinson,  who,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was 
of  the  party,  had  arrived  some  time  before.  He 
had  remarked  the  approach  of  the  two  carriages 
through  the  park,  and  awaited  their  arrival  in 
the    grand   Entrance-hall.      He    was    a   kind- 
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hearted,  grateful  fellow,  and  feeling  himself 
under  many  obligations  to  Lord  Eennis,  was 
anxious  to  omit  no  opportunity  of  repaying 
them.  When  they  had  all  alighted,  he  started 
forward,  and  somewhat  abruptly  possessed  him- 
self of  Clara^s  arm,  and  drawing  her  a  little 
aside,  said,  **  Come,  my  dear  young  lady,  let  me 
take  care  of  you,  while  the  Squire  gallants  the 
two  other  ladies."*^ 

Hardinge  of  course  could  do  no  less  than 
offer  each  of  them  an  arm;  and  thus  they 
entered  the  library,  Wilkinson  being  well  aware 
that  it  would  be  conducive  to  the  EarFs  com- 
fort, to  see  the  amorous  trio  thus  linked 
together.  He  was  perfectly  right.  Tt  did 
delight  the  Earl  to  see  his  passive  friend  sub- 
mitting to  this  double  bondage ;  and  looking, 
in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  very  ill  at  ease :  but 
he  noticed  it  less  than  he  otherwise  woidd 
have  done;  for  his  attention  was  absorbed  in 
his  admiration  of  Clara  Forrester,  as  she  walked 
up  the  room,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  some^ 
what  uncouth-looking  apothecary.  Although 
the    EarFs    life    had    been  spent  in  the  most 
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brilliant  courts  of  Europe,  he  thought  that  the 
fair  girl,  who  now  stood  before  him,  surpassed 
in  dignity  and  grace  all  the  women  whom  he 
had  ever  seen.  As  he  courteously  greeted  the 
party,  and  arranged  them  round  him,  he  mut- 
tered to  himself;  ^*If  anything  can  keep  that 
blockhead  LionePs  head  upon  his  shoulders,  it  is 
that  young  creature;— a.ye,  and  make  him  behave 
wdl  too.  She  shall  be  Clara  Walsingham,  if 
her  mind  be  like  her  face;  and  FU  bet  my 
Earldom  it  is  !"* 

The  impetuous  old  nobleman  having  settle 
this  point  in  his  usual  rapid  style,  addressed 
himself  to  what  he  considered  the  immediate 
business  of  the  day ;  being,  in  fact,  nothing  less 
than  the  extracting  as  great  a  quantity  of  amuse- 
ment out  of  his  new  acquaintance,  Mrs.  Dobson, 
as  he  possibly  could.  Lord  Eennis  had  been 
celebrated  through  life  as  one  of  the  most  ele- 
gant-mannered men  in  England.  He  not  only 
knew  this,  but  he  knew  also,  that  every  body 
else  admitted  it ;  and  he  therefore,  whenever  it 
so  pleased  him,  and  this  was  not  seldom,  made 
no  scruple  to  do  all  manner  of  vulgar  things. 
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and  to  behave  as  rudely  as  he  thought  fit ;  cer- 
tain that  he  could  do  it  with  impunity.  He 
waa  now  determined  to  bring  out  into  full  day 
poor  Mrs.  Dobson^s manufacturing  peculiarities; 
although  he  knew  that  his  doing  so  would  be 
somewhat  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  hospi* 
tality.  On  this  point,  however,  he  silenced  the 
upbraidings  of  his  conscience  by  persuading 
himself  that  one  of  his  principal  motives  was 
to  keep  his  old  friend,  Charles  Hardinge,  out  of 
mischief,  by  showing  off  the  widow  before  him 
in  her  genuine  hardware  character.  Lionel, 
to  whom  Mrs.  Dobson's  friendship  had  become 
a  matter  of  great  importance  ever  since  Clara 
Forrester^s  arrival  at  East  Leighton,  trembled 
for  the  result ;  knowing,  as  he  did,  the  lady^s 
irritable  temper.  The  young  man  had  com- 
mitted a  piece  of  very  bad  generalship.  Just 
before  the  arrival  of  their  guests,  he  had  deemed 
it  prudent  to  read  his  father  a  lecture,  certainly 
couched  in  very  respectful  and  dutiful  terms, 
as  to  the  importance  of  behaving  to  his  new 
acquaintance  with  all  due  decorum.  He  had 
much  better  have  done  no  such  thing.  Whatever 
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the  old  EarPs  previous  intentions  might  have 
been,  his  son^s  admonition  produced  a  decided 
effect.  He  received  it  with  great  apparent 
attention ;  and  in  the  gentlest  tone  possible 
assured  him,  with  many  thanks,  "  that  he  need 
be  under  no  alarm  for  his  father's  good  breed- 
ing :  and  that  with  the  blessing  of  Providence 
and  the  instruction  which  he  had  now  received, 
he  felt  almost  convinced  that  he  should  know 
how  to  comport  himself.^  Lionel  did  not  like 
this  calm ;  but  he  knew  not  what  more  to  do, 
and  felt  that  events  must  take  their  own  course. 

Lord  Kennis^s  reception  of  the  widow  was 
courtesy  itself;  but  carried  to  a  somewhat  ex* 
treme  point,  so  as  to  contrast  most  strongly  with 
the  frank  urbanity  with  which  he  received  the 
rest  of  the  party. 

Mrs.  Dobson  was  a  stout-hearted  little  woman. 
Few  ladies  were  less  afraid  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  bulls,  cows,  pigs,  or  drunken  men: 
but  she  had,  nevertheless,  an  instinctive  terror 
of  a  Lord.  There  was  good  reason  to  believe, 
whatever  she  herself  reported  to  the  contrary, 
that  this  was  the  first  time  in  her  life,  that  she 
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had  even  been  the  guest  of  a  real,  live  Eari ; 
and  her  uneasinesB  and  alarm  were  manifest; 
and  not  less  so  her  exertions  to  disguise  them* 

Lord  Eennis  was  now  convalescent,  and 
enabled  to  dine  with  his  guests;  still  the  library 
continued  to  be  the  reception  room,  and  there 
he  sat  in  great  state,  in  a  large  arm-chair  half 
filled  with  cushions.  In  front  of  him,  but  at  some 
distance,  was  a  very  large  circular  table,  between 
which  and  his  chair  all  the  party  passed— all 
except  the  widow,  the  in  general  undaunted 
widow.  She  could  not  summon  up  sufficient 
courage  to  come  so  near  him,  but  walked  round 
on  the  furtlier  side  of  the  table.  The  old  Peer's 
quick  eye  at  once  detected  this,  and  its  cause. 
He  chuckled  with  delight,  and  it  instantly  be- 
came his  one  only  study,  how  to  make  the  fat 
little  lady  walk  round  the  table  as  often  as  pos- 
sible. All  manner  of  devices  were  resorted  ta 
The  prospect  from  a  certain  window  was,  he 
assured  the  party,  particularly  worthy  of  their 
attention,  iuid  they  all  left  their  seats  to  examine 
it ;  and  all,  as  usual,  passed  within  arm'^s  length 
of  the  gouty  nobleman ;  the  widow  alone  ex- 
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cepted,  who,  with  a  side  glance  at  the  great 
chair  and  its  occupier,  doubled  the  table«  A 
servant  was  then  summoned  to  bring  in  a  newly 
arrived  picture,  and  so  to.place  it  as  to  lead  to 
the  same  result ;  and  again  the  widow,  and  the 
widow  only,  performed  the  circuit.  The  EarPs 
satisfaction  was  boundless ;  and  he  was  deeply 
immersed  in  considering  how  to  make  her  per- 
form a  fourth  gyration,  when  the  arrival  of  the 
good  Vicar  and  his  lady  completed  the  party, 
and  the  dinner  was  announced. 

During  the  repast  he  was  politely  attentive  to 
the  widow ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  cloth  was 
removed,  and  the  attendants  had  retired,  that 
he  began  his  systematic  attack.  He  sat,  as  was 
his  custom,  at  the  side  of  the  table ;  and  the 
about-to-be-martyrdized  lady  was  placed  exactly 
opposite  to  him.  He  commenced  the  attack 
very  moderatdy;  and  although  his  vocative 
cases  were  rather  redundant,  as  indeed  they  had 
been  during  dinner,  still  there  was  nothing  very 
reprehaisible  in  the  first  subject  which  he  started. 
**  Mrs.  Dobson,^  said  he ;  **  what  is  your  theory 
as  to  the  name  of  Birmingham  ?  ^ 
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The  widow  started.  It  was  the  town  of  all 
others  in  England  of  which  she  was  least 
willing  to  speak. — **  Theory,  your  Lordship  ? 
Dtaar  me,  my  Lord!  I  am  sure  I  have  no 
theory  about  it  at  all.**^ 

^*  It  has  surprised  me  very  often,  Mrs.  Dob- 
son,  that  you,  of  the  Aristocracy  of  Birming- 
ham, should  have  deserted  the  old  and  true  name. 
Brummagem,  derived  legitimately  from  Brom- 
wych,  you  know,  has  always  appeared  to  me  so 
much  the  most  pleasing  and  the  most  romantic 
sound.     Brummagem,  Mrs.  Dobson !  ^ 

'<  Brummagem,  your  Lordship !  ^  repeated 
the  widow ;  *^  dear  me^  nothing  but  the  com- 
monalty ever  think  of  saying  that,  my  Lord. 
But,  indeed,  I  know  very  little  about  the  place, 
my  Lord." 

^  You  surprise  me,  Mrs.  Dobson  !  Was  not 
the  late  lamented  Mr.  Dobson  a  resident  in  that 
celebrated  town  ?  '* 

"  No,  my  Lord,"  cried  the  widow,  getting 
very  hot  and  fidgetty,  ^*  he  never  lived  near  it. 
— ^We  lived,— we  lived — in  the  ndgfabourhood." 

«'  Oh !"  said  the  Earl ;  and  addressmg  Mr. 
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Middleton  on  some  other  topic,  be  allowed  the 
poor  lady  a  short  breathing  space.  It  was, 
indeed}  but  short.  She  had  unluckily  entangled 
herself  with  an  apple ; — a  fruit  dangerous  to  the 
ladies  from  the  very  commencement  of  society ;— - 
and  was,  with  equal  ill  success,  attempting  to 
peel  it  with  a  silver  knife,  and  to  recover  her 
own  composure. 

*<  Lionel,^  cried  Lord  Kennis,  "  Mrs.  Dobson 
has  only  got  a  silver  knife,  the  most  detestable 
of  things.  Pray  hand  her  a  steel  one.  Mrs. 
Dobson,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  the  merits  of 
a  really  good  steel  knife.*^ 

The  widow  coughed,  bowed,  and  bit  her  lips; 
and  devoutly  wished  that  half  a  dozen  of  the 
largest  carving  knives  in  the  kingdom  were  stick- 
ing  in  her  tormentor^s  throat.  But,  alas !  not  one 
was  there  to  impede  his  utterance :  and,  after  a 
very  brief  pause,  he  continued,  **  Will  you 
allow  me,  Mrs.  Dobson,  to  ask  you  if  you  are 
intimately  acquainted  with  James  Watt  ?  "^ 

'*  No,  my  Lord,  if  you  please,^  was  the  hasty 
and  alarmed  answer. 

*^  Not  acquainted  with  James  Watt,  my  dear 
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Madam !— you  astoniah  me.  But  of  course, 
Bfrs.  Dobson,  you  are  intimate  with  his  works, 
his  immortal  works  ?^ 

The  widow  perfectly  well  knew  to  whom  the 
Earl  alluded ;  and  all  about  his  immortal  works ; 
but  she  deemed  it  best  to  affect  perfect  ignorance ; 
and  replied,  with  some  little  decision  of  tone : 
**  No,  Sir,  your  Lordship,  I  am  not.^ 

Kind,  gmitle  Miss  Chamberlayne  stepped  in 
to  her  friend'^s  relief;  *^  I  know  them,  my  Lord ; 
you  mean  his  hymns.  I  fervently  appreciate 
their  Pindaric  piety.     His  heavenly  muse  — — " 

Although  Miss  Chamberlayne  was  getting 
into  those  r^ons  of  thought,  which  Lord  Ken- 
nis  best  loved  to  cultivate,  he  would  not  permit 
any  thing  to  turn  him  aside  from  his  purpose. 
He  stopped  her  by  a  good-humoured  nod  and  a 
wave  of  the  hand :  ^^  No,  no,  my  dear  Madam, 
I  and  Mrs.  Dobson  are  talking  of  a  much  more 
transcendent  genius.  Mrs.  Dobson,  I  am  aware 
of  my  own  weakness ;  but  my  veneration  for  the 
steam-engine  amounts,  I  feel  it  does,  to  idolatry. 
Pray,  Madam,  who  has  the  largest  steam-engine 
in  Brummagem  ?  ^ 
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Every  feather  in  the  widow^s  head-dress  shook 
with  angry  agitation  as  she  answered : — *^  I  don^t 
know,  my  Lord." 

^'  Indeed  !  but  perhaps  you  can  tell  us,  Mrs. 
Dobson,  who  has  the  smallest  ?  That  is  more 
in  a  lady^s  way.** 

^<  I  know  nothing  about  it,  Sir, — ^my  Lord, 
I  mean.** 

*'  Astonishing  ! "  cried  Lord  Kennis,  clearly 
perceiving  the  incipient  fury  which  began  to 
swell  out  the  restless  figure  of  the  widow. 
'^  Astonishing !  the  subliroest  effort  of  human 
genius :  but  you,  Mrs.  Dobson,  I  presume,  have 
viewed  them  with  reference  to  the  end  rather 
than  the  means  ?" 

The  widow  threw  herself  back  in  her  chair, 
the  rouge  upon  her  cheek  assuming,  by  contrast, 
the  appearance  of  a  pale  spot :  she  attempted  no 
reply:  but  looked  at  her  ilUmannered  tor- 
mentor with  a  frown,  in  which  was  concentrated 
all  the  sharpness  of  all  the  offensive  weapons, 
which  her  late  revered  husband  had  ever  fabri- 
cated. 

Lionel   was  greatly  vexed.     He    had  never 
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before  seen  his  father  behave  so  extremely  ill : 
and  anxious,  if  possible,  to  rescue  the  very  hot- 
looking  little  sufPerer  out  of  his  clutches,  he 
endeavoured  to  lead  the  conversation  to  the 
approaching  fete,  the  subject  which  he  knew 
chiefly  occupied  his  father^s  attention.  This 
important  event  was  to  take  place  within  a  day 
or  two,  on  the  EarFs  attaining  his  seventieth  year. 
For  more  than  two  centuries  it  had  been  the 
custom  at  Bylands,  every  fifth  year,  to  celebrate 
the  birth-day  of  the  Earls  of  Eennis,  by  a  grand 
rustic  fete,  given,  not  only  to  the  tenantry  on  the 
estate,  but  to  all  the  population  of  a  widely 
extended  circuit  On  these  grand  occasions  were 
scrupulously  retained  all  the  sports  and  pastimes 
of  the  olden  time,  of  those  good  old  days  before 
kid  gloves  and  cigars  had  thrown  feats  of  strength 
and  manly  daring  into  the  shade. 

The  Earl  yielding  to  the  suggestion,  at  once 
entered  willingly  into  the  subject;  and  young 
Walsingham  and  the  widow  both  breathed  more 
freely :  but  the  calm  was  of  short  duration. 
With  a  glance  at  Lionel,  which  said  plainly — 
"  I  will  teach  you  to  read  me  lectures,^ — he  took 
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advantage  of  a  famous  wrestler  from  the  Stafford- 
shire collieries  having  been  mentioned,  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  regarding  the  coal  of  the  western 
and  the  midland  counties,  and  the  superiority  of 
the  latter  for  manufacturing  purposes:  all  of 
which  was  principally  addressed,  in  the  politest 
terms  imaginable,  to  Mrs.  Dobson;  who  sat 
fuming,  fretting,  and  swelling,  and  striving  in 
vain  to  look  at  her  ease. 

Hardinge  determined  to  rescue  his  friend,  or 
at  least  to  revenge  her.     Few  men  knew  better 
how   to    control    and  guide  the    conversation 
than  he  did;  but  he  very    rarely  exerted  his 
power  of  doing  so :  now,  however  he  took  advan- 
tage of  some  observations,  which  Lord  Kennis 
made ;  and  with  much  ingenuity,  by  a  series  of 
quick  bendings,  led  the  conversation  from  coal 
pits  and  furnaces  to  the  political  events  of  the 
period  at  which  the  Earl  had  been  in  power. 
The  administration,  of  which  he  had  formed  a 
part,  were  supposed  to  have  owed  their  some- 
what sudden  downfall  to  one  unfortunate  and 
ill-conducted   measure,  in  which  an  egregious 
blunder,  committed  by  one  of  his  colleagues. 
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had  caased  great  laughter  at  the  time.  This 
was  a  sore  subject,  and  one  upon  which  a  solemn 
silence  was  always  observed  at  Rylands.  To 
this  measure,  to  this  particular  blunder,  Har- 
dinge  now  referred ;  and  dilated  upon  it,  with  a 
provoking  serenity  of  manner.  Lord  Kennis 
listened  in  perfect  alence ;  and  when  our  hero 
wound  up  his  philippic  by  expressing  a  hope 
that  the  observations  he  had  made  had  not  been 
painful  to  his  lordship,  the  Earl  threw  himself 
back  in  his  chair  and  laughed  heartily. 

**  Hardinge,^  be  exclaimed,  "  you  are  a  noble, 
noble,  fellow !  Nothing  but  the  purest,  the 
most  powerful  motives  could  have  induced 
you  to  advert  to  that  fatal  period. — ^Yes,^  he 
added,  heaving  a  profound  sigh,  *<  that  one 
measure,  that  one  fatal  mistake,  ruined  us  all ; 
and  yet,  Mrs.  Dobson^  the  remembrance  of  that 
time  is  blended  with  some  of  the  most  pleasing 
Hooments  of  my  life.  It  was  at  that  very  period. 
Madam,  that  our  friend,  James  Watt,  took  out 
his  third  patent ;  and  I  need  not  tell  you,  I  am 
sure,  Mrs.  Dobson,  what  we  all  owe  to  that  one 
patent.     It  was  the  one,  Hardinge,  in  which  he 
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introduced  the  double  action  of  the  piston  ^  but 
at  this  moment  relief  came  to  the  oppressed 

r 

widow  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 

Miss  Chamberlayne  was  expatiating  to  Mrs. 
Middleton,  with  great  animation,  and  in  terms 
of  high  praise,  on  the  inventive  faculties  of  a 
lady  of  her  acquaintance;  and  Wilkinson, 
who  was  solicitous  that  his  noble  patron  should 
not  miss  anything  which  was  likely  to  do  him 
good,  caught  the  EarFs  eye,  and  by  a  look, 
which  was  immediately  understood,  directed  his 
attention  to  the  fair  spinster.  Lord  Kennis 
caught  the  words  '  piety,^  and  ^  footman,'  and  at 
once  became  interested.  He  brought  to  an 
immediate  conclusion  his  panegyric  upon  the 
double  cylinders,  and  abruptly  said,  ^<  Yes, 
Madam,  Watt  is  a  god-like  man !  But  Miss 
Chamberlayne,  why  do  you  bestow  all  your 
interesting  communications  on  Mrs.  Middleton 
only  ?  Pray  let  me  hear  all  about  this  fiiend  of 
your%  and  her  footman.'" 

<*  Oh,*^  said  Miss  Chamberlayne,  with  great 
alacrity,  and  pleased  to  be  brought  forward  into 
general  notice:   ^*  It  was  Mrs*  Smithson,  you 
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misBt  remember  her,  my  Lord;  she  lived  for 
a  oondiHiity  of  yeadra  at  Axbridge,  in  the  first 
lai^  bouse  on  the  left  hand,  as  you  enter,  with 
a  laige  imposing  iron  gate.  You  know  the 
house,  my  Lord.^ 

^  Oh  yes,  yes  i  and  what  was  she  so  famous 
for?'* 

^  She  was  a  most  meritorious  individual ;  a 
most  charming,  delightful,  exhilirating  woman, 
aad  did  a  vast  profusion  of  good  to  all  her 
drcumadjacenta.^ 

'<  Well,  but  the  footman,  what  did  he  do  ?"" 
asked  Lord  Kenni& 

^<  Why,  my  Lord,  poor  dear  Mrs.  Smithson 
was  a  very  strict  woman  in  all  her  internal 
daties,  a  perfect  moral  pattern  of  religious 
propriety;  and  she  could  not  bear  to  see  the 
servants  go  to  sleep  at  family  prayers  of  an 
evening.  It  was  quite  delightful,  quite  over- 
powering, to  hear  her  talk  to  them !  ^  Haveu't 
you,'  says  she,  *  souls  to  be  saved,  as  well  as  the 
upper  classes  P* " 

"  Very  true,  very  true  !**  cried  the  impatient 
Earl,  ^'  and  what  did  the  footman  say  f^ 
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"  Why,  my  dear  Lord,  he  did  not  say 
anything ;  but  he  would  keep  on  going  to  sleep. 
It  vexed  her  superabundantly.  So  at  last  the 
idea  struck  her  imagination,  that  he  should  sit 
upon  the  young  ladies^  musicHstooI,  screwed  up 
rather  high.  It  answered  perfectly,  my  IxhxI. 
The  man  hardly  ever  went  to  sleep  afterwards ; 
or  if  he  did,  he  was  inevitably  siue  to  fall  off." 

The  whole  party  were  stroDgly  affected  by  this 
anecdote.  The  Earl  and  Hardinge  did  not 
attempt  to  control  their  merriment,  and  even 
the  good  Vicar  could  not  restrain  a  smile. 

"  Well  !^  cried  Miss  Chamberlayne,  "  you 
are  all  the  oddest  people  I  ever  met  with  !  You 
always  laugh  when  one  least  expects  it.  But 
for  all  that,  I  say  it  was  a  very  clever,  proper 
plan  ;  and  several  other  ladies  in  the  neighbour- 
hood had  music-stools  made  on  purpose,  but  it 
was  her  individual,  personal  invention.  It  is 
sure  to  answer  indubitably ;  if  the  stool  isnH  too 
large,  and  Uie  footman  anything  like  a  reasonable 
size.** 

<<  An  admirable  woman  indeed  T  said  Lord 
Kennis,  smiling  good-humouredly  at  Miss  Cham* 
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berlayne.  ^  I  will  treasure  the  anecdote  in  my 
memoiy ;  but  let  me  see,  Hardinge-^Yes-^this 
double-acting  steam  engine.  Mrs.  Dobson  will 
perhaps— '^ 

"  Bless  my  soul  !  Sir,"  interrupted  the  widow, 
*<  I  know  no  more  about  the  nasty  things  than 
you  do.  It*s  monstrous  odd,  I  think,  to  talk  to 
people  in  this  way  !"  She  hemmed,  adjusted 
her  bracelets  with  some  violence,  and  strove 
hard  to  look  dignified. 

Lord  Kennis  shook  his  head  incredulously. 
^  Ah  !  my  dear  Madam,  your^s  is  the  true 
modesty  of  science.  That  is  just  the  way  with 
our  immortal  friend  himself.  It  is  not  in  every 
society  that  he  will  talk  fredy  of  his  engines. 
My  dear  Miss  Chamberlayne,"  he  continued, 
turning  suddenly  towards  her,  ^^  how  do  you 
and  the  Muses  get  on  ?  Have  you  been  wooing 
them  lately  in  as  plaintive  strains  as  ever  ?" 

It  was  a  trying  moment  for  our  heroine. 
What  a  question  to  be  asked  in  the  presence  of 
her  Charles,  who  probably  at  that  very  instant 
had  both  herEl^y  and  *its  ode*  in  his  pocket ! 
be  asked,  in  the  presence  of  his  niece  too. 
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whose  bright  eyes  she  saw  were  fixed  upon  her  I 
She  coloured,  hesitated,  looked  up,  looked  down, 
and  answered,  **  Yea-^oo,  my  Lord-^-^i  little— 
not  much — dear  me,  what  a  precipitous  intefero- 
gation  r*  and,  in  short,  was  in  a  state  of  such 
extreme  agitation,  that  when,  the  next  mcHiung, 
she  related  the  painful  incident  to  Mrs.  Wilkin* 
son,  she  assured  her  *  that  she  had  felt  as  if  eTery 
faculty  of  her  mind  had  been  condensed  into^a 
cold  perspiration."* 

The  Earl  perceived  that  he  bad  toudied  a 
chord,  which  vibrated  very  powerfully,  but  he 
would  not  stop  to  investigate  why  or  wherefore. 

<^My  dear  Miss  Ghamberlayne,  I  fear  my 
question  has  alarmed  yoa;  but  it  is  most  impor- 
tant. I  have  no  doubt  your  £riend,Mr8.  Dobsoli, 
shares  your  poetic  fury ;  permit  me  to  recom- 
mend to  you  both  a  theme  worthy  of  your  united 
talents.  Com  bine  yoiur  geniuses,  my  dear  ladies, 
and  write  a  poem  on  the  steam  engine — ^  The 
Steam-£nginiad' — Of  course  I  would  not  bias 
your  superior  judgment.  Miss  Chamberlayne  ; 
but,  if  I  might  venture  a  hint,  I  would  say — 
begin  with  an  invocation  to  the  shade  of  ^  Wor» 
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€e8ters  immortal  Marquis.^  It  will  give  an 
aristocratic  air  to  your  poem.^ 

Our  maiden  heroine,  relieved  from  her  own 
immediate  fears,  and  decdived  by  the  EarPs 
earnest  manner,  fell  at  once  into  the  trap,  and 
exclaimed,  in  her  most  poetic  tone,  <^  But  the 
difficulties,  my  dearest  Lord  {-—the  accumulated 
difficulties  of  such  a  theme  in  the  feminine  hand 
of  an  luscientific  pen  !*** 

^  Not  at  all,  not  at  all  !  Your  fair  friend 
will  assist  you  in  all  the  more  complicated 
details.  Yes;  you  must  start  with  the  old 
Marquis ;  then  touch  lightly  on  gravitation, 
atmospheric  pressure,  latent  heat,  warm  water, 
and  tea-kettles.  Bring  in  Hero  next,  with  an 
episode  about  Hero  and  Leander ;  the  subjects 
are  connected,  for  the  young  gentleman  would 
have  been  much  better  off  if  he  had  boiled  his 
water  before  he  bathed  in  itJ" 

Miss  Chamberlayne  looked  greatly  shocked. 
**  Impossible^  my  Lord  1    Morality  precludes.*" 

^*  Nonsense,  nonsense ;  well,  leave  him  out 
then, poor  fellow:  and  give  us  a  short  poetical 
biography  of  Savery,  Newcombe,  Papin  and 
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bis  potatoe  boiling,  and  the  rest  of  them.  All 
that  you  can  dispatch  in  a  few  hundred  lines— 
and  then^  then,  Mrs.  Dobson,  devote  a  separate 
Canto  to  each  of  our  friend  Jamea's  patents.^ 

The  widow's  anger  was  perceptibly  increaang. 
Her  face  became  redder  and  redder;  and  she 
appeared  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  into  open 
rebellion.  He  saw  all  this,  but  it  only  added 
to  his  satisfaction.  ^*  I  know,^  muttered  he 
to  himself,  ^^  that  ^e  will  scratch  my  eyes  out ; 
but  what  is  that,  compared  to  the  preservatioD 
of  a  friend  ?^ 

^  The  poetry,  my  dear  ladies,^  he  continued, 
in  a  tone  of  the  most  deferential  respect,  *^  must 
be  y ourcomlnned  effort ;  but  you,  Mrs.  Dobson^  I 
submit,  should  write  die  notes*  I  would  recom- 
mend the  Spencerian  stansa*  It  is  diflSeult,  but 
peculiarly  adapted  to  describe  the  action  of  ma- 
chinery. How  nobly  the*  solenm  mov^nent  of 
the  main  beam  would  fill  up  the  closing  line  T 

How  long  the  old  humourist  might  have  con- 
tinued this  oration,  and  how  long  Mrs.  Dobson's 
awe  and  veneration  for  the  peerage  might  have 
constrained  her  to  swell  and  burn  in  silence,  is  a 
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natter  of  doubt ;   but  the  venerable  old  Vicar 
checked   his  progress.      He  was  much   Lord 
Kenms*s  senior,  and  the  only  person  to  whom 
the  self-willed  nobleman  yielded  any  obedience. 
A  more  perfect  specimen  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
old  school  has  rarely  graced  society.    Elegant 
and  re6ned   in  manner,   with   wit  lively  and 
sparkling,  but  free  from  the  slightest  tinge  of 
ill-nature,  he  was  a  strenuous  opposer  of  ridi- 
cule and  satire,  in  all  the  shapes  in  which  they 
creep  into  society,  and  poison  its  healthy  and 
generous  tone.    No  one  ever  heard  him  say  a 
harsh  or  unkind  word  of  a  neighbour ;    where 
the  conduct  of  those  around  him  was  praise- 
worthy, he  gave  his  praise  with  cordial  warmth ; 
when  he  thought  them  wrong,  he  was  silent. 
Mrs.  Dobson  was  not  a  lady  whom  he  at  all 
admired,  but  he  was  annoyed  at  the  unmerciful 
manner  in  which  Lord  Kennis  attacked  her. 
Two  or  three  times  he  had  endeavoured  to  give 
the  conversation  a  different  turn,  but  the  Earl 
had  borne  down  all  opposition.    Now,  however, 
Mr.    Middleton,   with  a  slight    quiet    cough, 
caught  his  attention ;  and  looked  at  him  with  a 
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tranquil  but  severe  eye.  It  quelled  the  stout 
Earl,  and  he  uttered  not  one  word  more  about 
Birmingham,  or  its  steam  engines,  from  that 
time  until  the  ladies  retired  to  the  library; 
nay,  when  the  party  were  collected  round  the 
tea-table,  he  still  forbore  to  renew  the  attack, 
although  the  bubbling  of  the  urn  and  its  column 
of  steam  were  a  strong  temptation.  The  only 
gratification  which  remained  to  him,  was  observ. 
ing  the  look  of  tenor  with  which  the  widow 
watched  every  word  he  uttered,  and  every  move* 
ment  which  he  made. 

When  all  the  party  bad  quitted  the  Castle^ 
and  Liond  and  his  sisters  took  leave  of  their 
father  for  the  night.  Lady  Emily  selected  a  safe 
place  behind  his  chair,  and  as  she  bent  forward 
and  kissed  his  cheek,  said— - 

^  Good  night,  my  dear  papa;  how  very 
elegantly  you  have  behaved  to  poor  Mrs^  Dob-> 
son  to-day !'' 

The  Earl  was  for  an  instant  somewhat  taken 
aback  by  this  compliment ;  but  he  recalled  his 
fair  young  censurer,  as  she  was  hastening  to  the 
door. 
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^  Emily,  you  are  a  hard-hearted,  cruel  girl  to 
begrudge  your  poor,  sick,  old  father  a  few  mo- 
ments of  innocent  recreation  T — ^He  now  got  to 
a  higher  tone — ^*^  I  am  proud  of  myself,^  he 
continued,  ^  for  having  discarded  the  paltry, 
false  reiinanents  of  good  breeding,  though  I 
don^t  admit  I  did,  that  I  might  give  a  fellow- 
creature  a  grand  moral  lesson.  That  fat  little 
heap  of  vulgar  pretensions  will  be  the  better  for 
it  until  her  dying  day.  And  then,  is  it  nothing 
to  have  saved  Charles  Hardinge  from  destruc- 
tion ?  He  must  be  blind,  if  he  could  look  at 
that  furnace  of  a  fece  of  hers,  swelling  with  con- 
densed fury,  and  not  perceive  all  the  pen-knives, 
sdssars,  razors,  bodkins,  tweezers,  corking-pins, 
and  pocket  cork-screws,  which  make  up  her 
case-hardened  disposition.  Go  to  bed,  you 
undutiful  puss !  go  to  bed,  and  be  proud  that 
you  have  such  a  fiither  T 

If  the  old  Earl  was  satisfied  with  the  occur- 
rences of  the  day,  several  of  his  visitors  were 
not.  Miss  Chamberlayne  was  as  nearly  broken- 
hearted as  it  was  posnble  for  an  enamoured 
elderlyish  lady  to  be,  and  still  live.     Her  Elegy, 
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and  *  Us  ode^  although  she  had  written  tbem,  as 
she  conceiyed,  with  a  pen  of  .fire,  and  had 
poured  out  her  entire  soul  in  them,  had  not 
produced  the  slightest  effect.  She  might  as  well 
have  poured  out  as  much  cold  water. 

Mrs.  Dohfion^s  feelings  towards  her  titled  host 
were  those  of  unmitigated  hatred,  and  almost  as 
mtense  were  her  rage  and  indignation  against 
herself,  for  having  tamely  submitted  to  such  a 
succession  of  insults.  Again  and  again,  she 
asked  herself,  *^  Whj  did  I  put  up  with  it  ? 
Why  didn^t  I  give  the  (Jd  fool  as  good  as  he 
brought  ?  Why,  at  that  one  very  time  did  my 
spirit  give  way  ?  What  kept  my  tongue  still  ? 
—Me,  too ! — what  do  I  care  for  a  lord,  or  for 
all  the  lords  in  Christendom  P^ 

The  ill-used  lady  was  not  aware  of  the  magic 
which  resides  in  vaulted  haUs,  in  Grothic  roofs, 
in  windows  crowded  with  emblazoned  arms,  in 
old-fashioned  and  gloomy-looking  furniture,  and 
in  all  the  points  of  solemn  observance,  which 
distinguish  the  lordly  abode  of  an  ancient  race, 
from  the  equally  costly  but  less  impressive 
splendours  procured  by  modem  wealth*    The 
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fiery  spirit  of  the  agitated  little  woman  had 
sunk  before  all  this,  without  her  knowing  why 
or  wherefore.  Yet,  in  the  very  midst  of  her 
annoyances,  it  was  a  pride  and  pleasure  to  her 
that  she  had  dined  at  an  EarFs  castle;  and  it  was 
an  event  of  which  she  determined  that  her 
friends  should  not  be  ignorant,  whilst  her  well- 
founded  hatred  of  its  owner  was  a  secret  never 
to  be  divulged. 

Hardinge  was  among  the  dissatisfied.  He 
was  vexed,  and,  a  very  rare  thing  with  him,  he 
was  somewhat  out  of  temper.  He  did  not  like 
Lord  Kennis^s  treatment  of  his  friend,  and  he 
still  less  liked  the  way  in  which  he  himself  had 
been  mixed  up  with  it.  Although  Clara^s 
deportment,  during  all  the  EarPs  excursions  of 
fancy,  had  been  most  praiseworthy,  still  he 
suspected  her  of  having  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  the  attack  much  more  than  she  ought  to  have 
done.  He  was  angry  with  her  for  having  looked 
down  so  fixedly  upon  the  table  during  all  the 
time  of  the  widow's  sufferings  :  she  ought  to 
have  looked  up,  as  if  nothing  particular  was 
taking  place.     He  was  angry  with  Lionel,  for 
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not  having  been  able  to  control  his  father. 
He  was  angiry  with  Mrs.  Dobson,  for  being  so 
vulgar;  with  Miss  Chamberlayne,  for  all  the  soft 
looks  she  had  given  him ;  and  he  was  angry 
with  himself,  for  being  annoyed  at  all  this. 
He  remembered,  also,  Clara'^s  exhibition  of  the 
Russian  merchant  at  the  Puinp-room ;  and  he 
felt  uncertain  whether  she  would  class  him 
above  or  below  that  portly  gentleman,  in  the 
scale  of  amatory  absurdities. 

Clara,  too,  although  the  hours  had  passed 
gaily  and  happily,  although  opportunities  had 
been  found  to  discuss  Miss  Chamberlayne^s 
despatches,  and  even  to  communicate  some  of 
the  more  brilliant  lines,  and  although  the  two 
rival  ladies  had  afforded  her  numberless  subjects 
of  amusement,  yet  now  felt  a  lownesa  of  spirits 
very  unusual  with  her,  and  of  which  she  in 
vain  asked  herself  the  cause.  We  know— and 
Hookham''s  tens  of  thousands  of  treatises  in 
three  volumes,  post  octavo,  have  been  written 
and  read  to  very  little  purpose,  if  all  our  readers 
do  not  also  know— that  the  reaction  of  spirits, 
invariably  accompanying  unconscious  love  in  its 
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first  attack,  was  the  cause  of  the  poor  young 
gentlewoman^s  sufferings,  and  that  it  would  have 
been  extremely  wrong  if  it  had  been  otherwise. 
As  to  Lionel,  his  love  had  much  that  was 
Irish  in  its  nature.  It  began  by  being  as  violafit 
as  it  possibly  could  be,  and  yet  became  more 
and  more  violent  every  five  minutes.  His 
waking  thoughts  were  occupied  by  nothing  but 
Clara  Forrester ;  and  when  he  closed  his  eyed  in 
a  feverish  and  agitated  sleep,  the  invariable  style 
of  rest  enjoyed  by  lovers  during  the  first  hours 
of  the  night,  he  dreamt  of  nothing  but  a  succes- 
sion of  angelic  forms,  each  more  beautiful  than 
the  former,  and  all  of  them  plain  likenesses  of 
Clara  Forrester.  But  when  the  dusky  curtains 
of  the  night  began  to  he  looped  up  into  festoons 
by  the  roseate  fingers  of  the  early  mom^  he,  as 
is  also  the  invariable  custom  with  all  well-^lis- 
posed  persons  in  his  unhappy  condition,  threw 
qff\  by  a  strong  mental  effort^  this  uncomfortable 
sort  of  repose,  and,  in  an  inconceivably  short 
space  of  time,  sunk  into  slumbers  as  refreshing 
€LS  they  were  serene — as  serene  as  they  were 
profound. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  long-expected  morning  of  the  fete  was 
ushered  in  by  the  merry  peal  of  the  East  Leigh- 
ton  bells.  They  were  answered  from  the 
towers  of  many  a  neighbouring  village ;  and 
the  whole  air  was  filled  with  a  gay  and  lively 
jingling.  The  summer  was  in  its  full  pride ; 
and  a  more  glorious  day  could  not  have  been 
desired. 

Crowds  of  laughing,  happy-looking  rustics 
in  their  holiday  garments,  began,  at  an  early 
hour,  to  assemble  in  the  park ;  and  by  eleven 
o^clock  the  concourse  was  immense,  and  included 
all  the  rank  and  fashion  of  a  wide  circuit 
round. 

True  to  his  promise,  Hardinge,  with  Clara 
on  his  arm,  proceeded  to  Eglantine  Bower ;  and 
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found  its  fair  mistress  ready  to  accompany  them. 
The  widow^s  splendid  equipage  was  also  at  the 
gate ;  and  the  entreaties  of  the  evening  before 
were  renewed,  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  take 
them  to  the  ground.  But  the  spot  selected  for 
the  games  was  very  near  the  park  gates;  and 
the  distance  was  so  short,  that  both  Hardinge 
and  Clara  preferred  walking : — and  Miss  Cham- 
berlayne,  it  will  not  be  doubted,  preferred  walk- 
ing too.  This  order  of  approach  did  not  suit 
the  widow.  She  did  not  like  being  seen  alone 
in  her  carriage ;  and  still  less  liked,  that  Miss 
Chamberlayne  should  have  undisturbed  posses* 
sion  of  our  hero.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  great 
difficulties  are  best  met  by  great  darings. 

*^  We  will  all  walk,"^  cried  Mrs.  Dobson,  with 
an  artless  laugh ;  and  at  once  possessed  hersdf 
of  Hardinge*s  arm— -that  arm,  the  hopes  of 
leaning  upon  which  had  occupied  our  fair  spin- 
ster's mind  through  the  still  watches  of  the 
night  i  '<  We  will  all  walk,""  cried  the  cheerful 
widow,  ^*  and  my  carriage  shall  follow  us ;  and 
we  can  sit  in  it  during  the  matches.  But  dear 
me !  poor  Mr.  Hardinge  has  not  got  three  anna. 
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Bella  my  dear,  you  had  really  better  ride.  If 
you  walk  in  such  a  broiling  morning  as  this, 
you  will  get  your  hair  entirely  out  of  curl  if 
any  thing  can  put  it  out  of  curl ;  and  you  will 
look  a  figure  all  the  rest  of  the  day." 

Miss  Chamberlayne  was  in  a  high  state  of 
excitement.  The  loss  of  the  much  prized  arm, 
the  allusbn  to  her  ringlets,  the  treacherous 
malice  of  which  she  too  well  understood,  drove 
her  half  wild.  All  her  long  words  abandcmed 
her,  and  a  transitory  thought  crossed  her  mind 
as  to  the  expediency  of  scratching  Mrs.  Dobson^s 
eyes  out.  It  was,  however,  but  transitcxy ;  and, 
with  something  very  Uke  a  groan,  she  submitted 
to  her  fate.  Clara,  however,  good-naturedly 
quitted  her  uncle,  and  offered  her  arm  to  the 
afflicted  maiden :  and  in  this  ordar  they  reached 
the  park. 

Young  Walsingham,  accidentally  of  course^ 
was  loitering  very  near  the  gates;  and  immedi- 
ately joined  them.  The  old  Earl,  in  a  close 
carriage,  and  wrapt  up  in  flannels,  was  busy 
superintending  the  arrangements  for  the  sports, 
and  in  acknowledging  the  kind  wishes  far  Icfog 
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life  and  bappinesB,  whkh  flowed  in  on  every 
side. 

The  scene  was  all  life  and  animation.  A 
large,  open  space  in  front  of  the  mansion  was 
surrounded  by  tents,  and  by  the  numerous  car- 
riages of  the  visitors;  and  formed  an  ample 
arena  for  the  several  contests:  whilst,  in  a  noble 
avenue  of  elms,  long  ranges  of  tables  were 
placed,  flanked  by  numerous  casks  of  ale,  and 
loaded  with  all  the  luxuries  which  constitute  a 
good  old  English  dinner. 

The  various  preliminary  games  had  already 
commenced,  and  the  air  rang  with  laughter  and 
shoutiDg.  The  old  Earl  was  pertinacious  in 
retaining  every  game,  however  antiquated  or 
unrefined.  More  than  one  pig  with  its  closely 
shaved  and  wdl  soaped  tail  was  in  readiness; 
more  than  one  greased  pole  supported  a  tempt- 
ing leg  of  mutton  s  horse-collars  and  sacks  were 
in  abundance.  The  treacled  rolls  swang  tempt- 
ingly backwards  and  forwards  before  the  eyes 
of  the  younger  competitors  for  fame ;  and  the 
treacherous  apples  were  already  swimming  in 
many  a  deep  and  broad  tub. 
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The  head  gardener,  upon  whom  devolved  the 
important  office  of  master  of  the  revels,  by  the 
very  first  exertions  of  his  stentorian  voice 
thrilled  Miss  Chamberlayne  with  horror. 

That  functionary,  pointing  to  a  garment  of 
snowy  whiteness,  which,  ornamented  with  bows 
of  ribbon,  waved  in  the  breeze  at  the  top  of  a 
lofty  pole ;  cried  out :  —  **  Coom,  younge 
maidens !  coom,  younge  maidens !  who  11  runne 
for  a  smooke  7^ 

The  final  word  quite  overcame  her ;  and  she 
immediately  turned  her  back  upon  Hardinge, 
and  appeared  for  some  moments  to  be  absorbed 
in  contemplation  of  the  clouds. 

The  whole  contest,  of  which,  in  spite  of  her- 
self, she  was  an  attentive  observer,  was  to  her  a 
period  of  alarm.  But  when,  towards  the  cot^ 
elusion  of  the  race,  some  of  the  young  ladies^ 
to  facilitate  their  progress,  slightly  elevated  th«r 
nether  garments,  her  sufferings  became  intense ; 
and  she  was  eloquent  in  the  reprobation  of  their 
conduct ;  and  of  the  extreme  impropriety  of  the 
prize  selected. 

The  grand  feature  of  the  day^s  amusements. 
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and  that  which  most  excited  the  interest  of 
every  one,  gentle  and  simple,  was  the  wrestling ; 
and,  when  this  b^an,  Hardinge,  who,  in  days 
of  yore,  had  been  no  mean  proficient  in  the  art, 
left  the  ladies  in  their  carriage,  and  was  soon  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  throng. 

East  Leighton  had  long  been  celebrated  for 
its  champions  in  this  manly  game ;  and  young 
Waldngham  and  Edward  Wheatley  were  known 
far  and  wide  as  wrestlers  of  the  highest  order. 
Five  years  ago,  when  a  similar  fete  was  last 
given  by  the  Earl,  the  two  youths,  then  only 
eighteen,  had  contended  among  the  best  wrest- 
lers of  the  day,  and  it  was  now  confidently 
expected,  that  one  of  the  two  would  carry  off 
the  prize.  Yet  there  were  on  the  ground  the 
champions  of  two  or  three  neighbouring  coun- 
ties; and  East  Lieghton  itself  furnished  more 
than  one  formidable  antagonist;  especially  a 
certain  fanner,  Gilbert  Giles ;  a  skilful  wrest- 
ler, and  a  man  of  six  feet  four ;  and  known 
among  his  opponents  by  the  alarming  title  of 
'  Giant  Giles.' 

No  less   than   twenty  candidates  threw    up 
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their  hats.  Of  these  a  v&ry  large  pn»|iortkm 
well  knew  that  they  had  no  chance  whatever  ci 
the  prize ;  but  they  coveted  the  glory  of  having 
their  names  associated  with  a  grand  county 
match;  and  they  hoped  for  minor  triumphs 
among  themselves,  before  they  were  put  out  of 
play  by  the  masters  of  the  art. 

All  the  players  were  dressed  exactly  aKke  :  a 
short  linen  jacket  of  the  stoutest  texture,  kne&- 
breeches,  worsted  stockings,  and  thin  shoes, 
constituted  the  whole  of  their  dress ;  and  this 
paucity  of  clothing  was  a  matter  of  treA  con* 
stemation  to  Miss  Chamberlayne.  She  whis- 
pered to  Mrs.  Dobson,  who  was  leaning  back  in 
the  carriage  somewhat  indignant  at  the  desertion 
of  Mr.  Hardinge ; 

*^  Anna,  dear  I  had  you  not  better  order  your 
servants  to  drive  a  little  further  off?  DonH 
you  see,  my  dearest  friend,  that  the  men  have 
got  no  shirts  on  ?  Not  even  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Lionel ;  and  dear  me  what  a  fine  young  man 
he  is  r 

«*  Shirts  on  !^  cried  Mrs.  Dobson,  "no  to  be 
sure,  they  haven't;  but  they  have  got  their 
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anudlclothes  and  waistcoats  on;  and  what,  in 
Heaven^s  name,  Bella,  can  you  be  afraid  of  ?^ 

<<  Afraid  of?  my  dear  friend!  why,  good 
Heavens!  how  can  I  tell  what  they  will  do 
next  ?  I  wish  Mr.  Hardinge  would  come  back, 
that  we  might  seek  some  more  decorous  retreat, 
some  less  approximated  station.  But  dear  me ! 
there  he  is  in  the  very  conglomeration  of  the 
horrid  creatures,  and  has  evaporated  from  his 
memory,  that  there  are  three  such  unprotected 
human  beings  in  the  world  as  we  !^ 

This  certainly  was  the  fact ;  for,  although  few 
men  were  more  uniformly  attentive  to  the  ladies 
than  our  hero,  this  deferential  observance  was 
very  much  suspended  during  the  hours  of  a 
wrestling  match.  His  whole  heart  and  soul 
were  in  the  sport,  and  all  Miss  Chamberlayne^s 
eloquence,  propped  up  and  asristed  by  her 
longest  and  most  appropriate  words,  would  have 
failed  to  induce  him  to  seek  with  her,  and  her 
companions,  any  *  more  decorous  retreat,^  any 
*  less  approximated  station.^ 

The  umpires,  who  well  knew  the  skill  and 
strength  of  all  the  men,  and  whose  duty  it  was 
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to  match  them  as  equally  as  possible,  now  came 
forward  and  arranged  the  order  of  the  wrestling. 
The  inferior  players  were  first  called  on ;  and, 
before  long,  one  half  of  the  candidates  were 
disposed  of;  and  each  of  the  remaining  ten  had 
thrown  his  man. 

The  second  and  the  third  play  followed  ;  and, 
at  length,  the  numbers  were  reduced  to  four, 
the  burly  farmer  Giles,  young  Wheatley,  a 
certain  James  Roberts  the  noted  Champion  of 
Dorsetshire,  and  Lionel  Walsingham. 

Lionel  was  matched  against  the  farmer ;  they 
were  old  opponents,  and  Walsingham  knew 
perfectly  well  that  he  should  throw  him,  and  the 
big  man  had  the  discomfort  of  knowing  so  too. 
*  The  giant^  laboured  with  all  his  strength  to 
close  upon  Lionel,  and  press  him  down  by  sheer 
weight ;  but  every  attempt  was  foiled  by  the 
quickness  and  skill  of  his  opponent,  who  reser^^ed 
his  strength,  and  made  not  a  single  effort  to 
terminate  the  contest.  At  last  there  was  an 
opening  given  by  the  fieunmer,  and  quick  as 
thought,  Lionel  availed  himsdlf  of  it.  He 
shifted  the  grasp  of  his  left  hand   from   his 
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adversary'^s  collar  to  the  skirt  of  his  jacket ; 
and,  in  an  instant,  be  swang  the  heavy  man  into 
the  air,  and  held  him,  over  his  head,  with  as 
much  apparent  ease  as  if  he  had  been  an  infant* 
He  might,  without  exceeding  the  fair  privilege 
of  the  game,  have  hurled  him  to  the  ground, 
but  he  had  no  wish  nor  intention  to  do  so;  but 
gently  laid  him  down,  both  his  wide  shoulders 
touching  the  ground  at  the  same  instant ;  and 
then  stood  laughing  good  humouredly  over  him. 

Shouts  of  applause  rewarded  the  victory,  and 
the  moderation  with  which  it  had  been  ac- 
companied. 

"  Well,^  said  the  conquered  farmer,  as  he  got 
up,  **  I  knood  that  as  well  before  as  I  doose  now ; 
and  Master  Lionel  laaid  me  doun  very  gentle, 
that  I  must  say.^ 

Wheatley  then  came  forward  with  his  oppo-^ 
nent,  the  Dorsetshire  Champion,  not  so  tall  nor 
so  heavy  a  man  as  the  defeated  farmer,  but  of 
immense  muscular  power ;  with  a  chest  and  a 
neck  which  might  have  served  a  bull ;  and  his 
curved  and  brawny  legs,  as  he  stood  with  them 
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apart,  appeared  to  form  an  arch  which  nothing 
could  shake.  He  was  an  admirable  wrestler,  and 
probably  the  strongest  man  on  the  ground.  The 
contest  between  the  two  was  long  and  ably 
contested ;  attempt  after  attempt  was  made  by 
Wheatley,  but  was  foiled  by  the  strength  and 
prudence  of  his  opponent.  At  length  they 
separated,  and  after  a  pause  to  recover  their 
breath,  Wheatley  said : 

**  Jim,  are  you  on  your  guard  ?*^ 

"  Yes,  I  am,**  was  the  reply. 

<^  Then  play,"  cried  the  soldier ;  and  stepping 
rapidly  up  to  him,  placed  the  points  of  the 
fingers  of  his  left  hand  against  his  chest,  and  in 
an  instant  the  strong  man  lay  sprawling  on  his 
back. 

The  ignorant  eye  saw  only  the  pressure  of  the 
fingers  on  the  breast ;  but  the  learned  knew  that 
at  the  same  moment  a  bold,  skilful,  but  hazardous 
slight  had  been  resorted  to,  known  in  scientific 
language  by  the  sonorous  appellation  of  *  the 
inside  back-kick  f  which,  when  successfully 
performed,  brings  down  the  victim  like  a  shot. 
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Loud  cheers  and  praises  followed  this  exploit, 
mingled  with  cries  of,  ^*  Not  fair,  not  fair ;  foul, 
foul ;  no  grip,  no  grip.^  But  without  a  moments 
hesitation  the  umpires  declared  it  to  be  (air ;  and 
all  the  best  judges  on  the  ground  pronounced  it 
**  very  pretty  play." 

There  now  only  remained  the  final  trial 
between  the  two  conquerors  of  the  day,  Lionel 
and  Wheatley.  A  buzz  of  applause  ran  round 
the  ring,  as  they  approached  each  other,  and 
good-humouredly  shook  hands.  Two  finer- 
looking  young  men,  and  more  equally  matched, 
perhaps  never  stood  on  the  green  turf  in  friendly 
opposition.  Exactly  the  same  age,  the  same 
height,  and,  if  there  was  any  difference  between 
them,  it  was  that  Wheatley  was  somewhat  the 
heavier  man ;  but  in  both,  the  symmetry  of  the 
limbs  was  perfect,  and  the  muscles  finely  and 
equally  developed ;  and  they  were  both  in  the 
prime  of  health  and  strength. 

•*  Do  your  best,  Ned  Wheatley,''  said  Lionel, 
**  I  have  had  some  practice  since  you  and  I  stood 
up  together  last.  You  must  be  in  earnest  with 
me  toJay.'* 
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**  I  know  I  must,  master  LioDel,^  answered 
Wheatley,  "  there  are  so  many  pretty  girls 
looking  on."^ 

The  young  men  closed ;  and  each,  with 
perfect  confidence,  allowed  his  opponent  leisurely 
to  fasten  his  strong  grasp  on  his  jacket  exactly 
as  he  pleased,  and  to  alter  it  again  and  again. 
A  mutual  nod  declared  that  each  was  satisfied, 
and  the  struggle  began. 

Nothing  can  differ  more  than  a  wrestling 
match,  as  seen  by  learned,  and  unlearned  eyes. 
The  latter  only  perceive  that  two  strong  men 
are  trying  to  pull  each  other  to  the  ground ; 
and  when  at  length  the  one  goes  down,  they  are 
totally  unable  to  tell  why  he  then  falls,  or  why 
he  did  not  fall  long  before.  But  to  the  learned, 
every  movement  has  its  import  and  its  interest. 
The  moves  in  a  game  of  chess,  played  by  two 
skilful  adversaries,  have  not  more  exact  and 
defined  purposes  than  every  movement  of  the 
scientific  wrestler.  The  same  foresight  is  neces- 
sary, the  same  quickness  to  distinguish  between 
a  feigned  wd  real  Mtack,  the  same  prompt 
decision,  the  same  command  of  temper,     Iq 
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both  games,  each  movement  of  the  one  player 
must  be  met  and  guarded  against  by  the  other, 
or  yielded  to  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
adversary  expose  himself  still  further.  In  both, 
there  is  no  finer  play  than  by  intentional  mis- 
takes to  throw  your  adversary  off  his  guard,  or 
to  confuse  him  by  changing,  at  the  exact  moment, 
a  feigned,  into  a  real  attack. 

The  two  powerful  young  men,  who  now  stood 
locked  together,  were  perfect  masters  of  the  art. 
As  children,  as  boys,  and  until  the  last  three 
years,  they  had  perpetuaUy  contended  together. 
Each  knew  and  each  respected  his  opponents 
skill,  and  yet  each  felt  full  confidence  in  himself; 
No  match  could  well  be  more  equal ;  Edward 
Wheatley  might  be  somewhat  the  stronger  man, 
but  Walsingham  was  an  accomplished  fencer ; 
and  the  rapidity  of  movement,  which  that  beau^ 
dful  art  gives,  more  than  counterbalanced  this 
advantage,  and  indeed  the  fate  of  the  day^s 
contest  turned  upon  it. 

Cautiously  and  by  degrees  they  bent  them- 
selves to  the  struggle,  each  with  keen  and  quick 
glances  reading  his  adversary's  intention  in  his 
eye.    By  both,  feints  were  made,  and  by  both 
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disregarded,  treacherous  openkigt  were  given, 
and  rejected  with  a  snule,  each  movement  of  the 
one  was  met  bj  a  oNTesponding  movement  of 
the  other,  and  the  scale  ol  victory  hung  with 
a  level  beam.  They  paused  to  take  breath,  and 
then  the  silent  anxiety  of  the  crowd  was  changed 
at  once  into  shouts  of  *^  Bravo !  bravo !  pretty 
play !  pretty  play !  wdl  done,  soldier !  well 
done,  my  Lord  !^ 

The  contest  was  resumed  with  equal  caution, 
and  with  equal  strength,  but  its  duration  was 
much  shorter.  Wheatley  made  a  skilful,  but  too 
bold  attempt  to  close  upon  his  opponent,  it  was 
foiled  by  Lionel ;  who,  quick  as  thought,  seized 
the  advantage,  and  advancing  his  left  side  to  his 
adversary,  caught  him  on  his  hip.  For  an  instant, 
Wheatley's  feet  appeared  to  ding  to  the  ground ; 
and  then  all  power  of  resistance  was  lost,  and  he 
was  whirled  round  Uke  a  whed ;  his  feet  descri- 
bing nearly  an  entire  circle,  and  his  back  falling 
gently  and  fairly  on  the  turf. 

The  soldier  in  an  instant  sprang  up  good- 
humouredly ;  but,  with  a  somewhat  quick  step, 
withdrew  himself  from  observation,  while  deaf- 
ening shouts  of  i^plause  resounded  on  every 
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side;  then  ceased,  and  then  were  again  re> 
newed. 

For  a  few  moments,  Walsingham  stood  erect 
in  the  circle  of  the  ting,  and  as  with  his  hand 
he  put  aside  the  thick  clusters  of  his  hair,  which 
curled  over  his  forehead,  and  looked  round 
with  a  modest  but  pleased  air  of  victory,  wide 
England,  from  one  of  its  shores  to  the  other, 
could  not  have  jaroduced  a  more  perfect  specimen 
of  manly  beauty. 

The  ring  brok^  up  into  knots  of  disputants. 
Many  a  learned  applanation  was  advanced,  as  to 
how  the  fall  was  given ;  many  a  brawny  arm 
stretched  out,  and  many  a  sharp  grip  taken,  to 
illustrate  how  it  might  have  been  avoided. 

'^Odds  life!***  cried  the  bandy-legged  man, 
whom  Wheatley  had  conquered,  ^<to  think  of 
the  soldier^s  letting  the  young  Lord  cross-but- 
tock him  in  that  fashion.  He  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  himself;  and  he  call  himself  a 
crack  wrestler.^ 

^  Ashamed  of  himself  P  said  the  huge  farmer; 
<<  not  much  shame  in  that,  as  I  see,  to  be  thrown 
by  such  a  lad  as  that,  six  foot  one,  without  his 
shoes,  with  such  a  pair  of  shoulders;    and  he 
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summut  quicker  than  a  flash  of  lightening — I'd 
like  to  see  what  thee  wouldst  make  on  him 
master  Jim."" 

"  Make  on  him  f  retorted  Jim,  "  I  would 
make  as  much  on  him,  at  any  rate,  as  you  did, 
farmer.  Dang  it !  how  you  streaked  down  your 
hands  to  catch  the  grass,  when  he  had  you  up 
there."* 

*^  Why,  you  go  whoam  agun  into  Dorset, 
roaster  Jim,^  said  the  giant,  standing  over  him, 
and  patting  him  on  the  head  good4iumouredly ; 
^'  you  go  whoam ;  and  tell  your  aunts  and  she- 
cousins  how  you  like  the  points  of  Ned  Wheat- 
ley^s  fingers.  Lord  love  ye  mun;  he  says  he  will 
lay  you  down  with  a  goose-feather  next  time.^ 

The  prize  to  the  victor  was  a  wrestling  jacket 
with  twenty  golden  guineas  in  its  pocket.  On 
the  front  of  the  jacket,  bay  leaves  were  worked ; 
and  between  the  shoulders  it  bore  the  proud 
command, 

"tuef  touch  me  not.^' 

The  gold  was  soon  transferred  to  Wheatley^s 
pocket.  The  jacket  was  hung  up  as  a  glorious 
trophy  in  the  old  EarPs  dressing  room. 
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There  followed  a  grand  match  of  single  stick, 
in  which  Wheatley  bore  off  the  prize :  and  by 
90  doing,  somewhat  restored  our  old  friend, 
Judge  Hannah,  to  a  state  of  composure.  She 
had  been  taken  to  the  ground  by  farmer 
Humphries ;  and  seated  in  his  taxed  cart  between 
him  and  his  wife  had  suffered  some  affliction, 
when  the  grand  triumph  of  the  day  had  been 
snatched  from  her  nephew,  though  the  conqueror 
was  her  especial  favourite,  Mr.  Lionel. 

Although  very  attentive  to  the  sports,  she 
had  kept  a  sharp  watch  on  the  movements  of  the 
widow;  and  had  perceived,  with  some  alarm, 
how  completely  that  aspiring  lady  had  driven 
poor  Miss  Chamberlayne  into  the  back-ground. 
She  had  perceived,  also,  the  shade  of  tender 
melancholy,  which  had  crept  over  the  fair 
spinster^s  face ;  and  had  debated  with  herself, 
whether  this  was  the  effect  of  love,  fatigue,  or 
of  a  determination  to  retire  from  the  unequal 
contest. 

The  amusements,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  the  two  important  hours  devoted  to  the 
well  covered  tables  in  the  avenue,  had  continued 
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in  uninterrupted  succession  throughout  the 
day,  were  now  brought  to  a  close  by  a  foot- 
race ;  in  which  Lionel  Walsingham  again  bore 
off  the  prize,  and  the  assemtded  crowds  at  length 
began  to  stream  out,  in  long  succession,  through 
the  various  gates  of  the  extensive  park. 

The  pertinacious  widow,  whose  system  of 
tactics,  like  Nelson^s,  was  based  on  the  principle 
of  ke^ng  close  to  tlie  enemy,  now  again  pos- 
sessed herself  of  our  h«x>^s  arm.  Poor  Miss 
Chamberlayne,  wearied  out  and  oppressed  as 
she  was  by  the  long  day^s  amusements,  the  bum* 
ing  sun,  and  the  too-hastily  eaten  rqiast,  was 
more  tlian  half  inclined  to  accept  Mrs.  Dobson's 
consid«*ate  offer,  that  her  carriage  should  take 
her  to  Eglantine  Bower.  But  she  could  not 
bring  herself  thus  to  leave  her  rival  in  posses 
sion  of  the  field,  and,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  oonK 
pounded  of  love,  jealousy,  fatigue,  and  aft^r- 
dinner  inactivity,  quitted  the  carriage.  In  a  few 
minutes  young  Walsingham  joined  them ;  and, 
as  they  walked  towards  the  village,  the  events 
of  the  day,  of  xx>urse,  formed  the  subject  of  their 
discussion.    The  unfortunate  exhibition  of  the 
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young  ladies  still  pressed  heavily  on  Miss  Cham- 
berlayne's  mind:  and  she  reverted  to  it  in  terms 
of  melancholy  re|nt>bation. 

<*  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Walsingham,^  said  she^ 
addressing  the  young  man,  **  we  ought  all  of  us 
to  applaud,  unoonditiooallyymy  lcNrd''s  expansive 
liberality;  but  I  cannot  control  my  feelings 
from  insinuating  an  apprehension  that  a  spec- 
tacle, like  that  overcoming  exhibition,  must 
demoralize  the  imagination.^ 

*^  My  dear  Madam,^  said  Lionel,  good<- 
humouredly,  **  ray  jGEtther,  I  believe,  pleads  old 
prescription  in  its  favour;  and  he  is  a  great 
stickler  for  old  customs,  old  manners,  and  old 
games. 

^  But,""  persisted  Miss  Chamberlayne,  ''  if 
the  young  females  must  run  races,-— though  I 
can^t  see  the  incontrovertible  necessity  for  it, 
but  I  suppose  the  Earl  does — if  they  must 
run  races,  why  can'^t  they  give  them  something 
else  ?  or  if  th^  must  give  them  this  shocking 
thing,  because  our  indelicate  ancestors  did  so 
before  us,  why  can^t  it  be  adv^ted  to  by  some 
less  opprobrious  denomination?    If,^  she  con- 
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tinued)  <^  genteel  females  are  to  be  protniBCuated 
with  such  sights  as  these,  why  need  their  modesty, 
for  no  particular  advantage,  be  so  unequivocally 
inroaded  ?  What  can  be  the  use  of  running  head- 
long into  such  superabundant  impropriety  ?" 

*^  I  will  not  fail.  Miss  Chamberlayne,^  said 
Lionel,  smiling,  ^*  to  communicate  to  my  father 
your  scruples  upon  the  subject :  and  I  am  sure 
they  will  make  a  strong  impression  upon  him."^ 

^'  Oh,  dear  me  !^  cried  our  heroine ;  **  I  hope 
you  perfectly  appreciate  our  redundant  gratitude 
to  the  Earl ; — and  to  you,  too,  I  am  sure,  Mr. 
Lionel,  for  the  supernatural  exertions  which  you 
have  contributed:  and  which  are  absolutely 
wonderful  in  a  young  gentleman,  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  peerage.  But  all  I  mean  to 
insinuate  consolidates  itself  into  one  proposi- 
tion :  and  what  I  say  is  this :  that  the  refine- 
ments of  social  intercourse  ought  to  illuminate 
all  ranks  of  well-disposed  people.^ 

*^  I  certainly,^  said  Clara,  **  can  see  no  reason 
why  in  future  this  exhibition  should  not  be 
alluded  to  as  the  Chemisette  Controversy.'" 

**  Lord  !  mv  dear  Bella,^  cried  Mrs.  Dobson, 
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who,  in  high  good-humour^  and  still  hanging  on 
Hardinge^s  arm,  had  turned  round  to  wait  for 
them  ;  '^  Lord  !  my  dear  Bella,  it  was  called  a 
smock  race  hundreds  of  years  before  you  were 
bom,  or  your  grandfather  either.  Why  need 
you  be  so  much  more  squeamish  than  your 
neighbours  ?^ 

The  spinster  drew  herself  up  for  a  reply, 
which  both  her  wounded  modesty  and  her 
jealous  fears  would  have  rendered  somewhat 
tart ;  but  Walsingham  spared  her  the  labour, 
by  saying :  **  The  name,  if  I  mistake  not,  has 
poetical  authority  for  its  use.  Mr.  Hardinge 
will,  I  believe,  tell  you  that  it  may  be  found  in 
Chaucer  and  Spencer,  and  other  of  our  older 
poets;  and  poetical  authority  has,  I  know, 
great  weight  with  Miss  Chamberlayne.^ 

^^  Do  you  allude  to  those  fine  lines  of  Chris^ 
topher  Epaminondas  ?^  said  Hardinge,  after  a 
moment  or  two  of  pretended  recollection ;  and 
then,  extemporizing  with  great  pomp  of  voice ; 

" '  Now  the  smock-race  demands  the  Poet's  song, 
Where  countless  Countesses  augment  the  throng, 
And  dozens  of  dainty  Duchesses  dart  their  swift  charms  along.* " 
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Clara  and  Lionel  laughed;  and  MissCham- 
berlayne  hinted  her  *  unsophisticated  reprobation 
of  satirical  efl\i8ions.'  *'But  Lord  bless  meT 
she  added,  **  it  is  only  make^bdieve  poetry. 
Why,  Epaminondas  wasn^t  an  Englishman. 
There  never  was  such  a  man  as  you  are,  Mr. 
Hardinge !  one  really  ought  to  be  afraid  to  talk 
to  you."" 

^*  Ah  !^  said  Hardinge,  with  a  deep  sigh ; 
*^  those  were  goodly  times,  when  three  Princesses 
were  not  ashamed  to  contend  for  that  garment, 
which  one  modem  beauty  dreads  to  name  !^ 

The  spinster  simpered  at  the  compliment ; 
**  And  pray,  Mr.  Hardinge,^  said  she,  **  who  were 
those  three  Princesses?^ 

*^  The  daughters  of  the  two  eminent  King^ 
near  London,  Uncle,  were  they  not.^^  asked 
Clara,  ever  ready  to  promote  mischief. 

Po(Mr  Miss  Chamberlayne  was  becoming  more 
and  more  mystified.  She  looked  frcmi  one  to 
the  other  in  great  perjdexity ;  and,  at  length, 
overcome  by  fatigue  and  argument,  she  fairly 
broke  down ;  abandoned  all  her  long  words,  and 
in  a  straightforward    manner,    ludicrously    at 
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variance  with  her  fonmer  devatedtone,  she  said, 
*<  Well,  I  never  can  tell  what  you  two  are  about. 
But  what  I  say  is  this,  that  some  words  are 
proper  and  some  are  not ;  and  why  you  all  like 
the  improper  ones  best,  I  can^t  tell.  And  what  ^s 
more,  I  think  those  rolls  a  very  untidy  amuse* 
ment;  and  my  Lord,  I  mean  the  people  who 
recommended  them  to  him  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  themselves.^ 

*'  Now,  my  dear  Miss  Chamberlayne,^  said 
Hardinge,  dropping  the  widow^s  plump  arm, 
and  attaching  himself  to  the  spinster ;  '*  I  will 
give  up  the  Bace^  the  Chemisette  Controversy  as 
it  shall  be  called  in  future;  but  I  never  will 
give  up  the  treacle,  the  rolls,  and  the  little  boys. 
I  have  myself  ween  the  assembled  Royalty  of 
England,  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  all  their  fair 
train  of  Princesses,  close  spectators  of  this  self 
same  performance,  and  all  in  extacies  of  ddight ; 
and  will  you.  Miss  Chamberlayne,  be  a  traitor- 
ous subject,  and  deqpise  the  amusements  of  your 
Kingr 

**  And  pray,  Mr.  Hardinge,""  said  Miss  Cham- 
berlayne, whom  our  heroes  attention  had  at  once 
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restored  to  good  temper,  and  to  all  her  sesquu 
pedalic  powers;  *<  and  pray,  Mr.  Hardinge, 
have  you  the  temerity  to  insinuate,  that  all  the 
immaculately  sensitive  young  princesses  were 
present  also  when  that  obnoxious  garment  was 
contended  for  ?*^ 

'  ^^  Yes,  indeed  they  were.  It  was  at  the  old 
Roman  Camp  near  Weymouth.  They  enjoyed 
the  sport  most  excessively,  and  their  applause 
was  unbounded.^ 

'^  Astonishing !  ^  said  Miss  Chamberlayne ; 
'^  superabundantly  astonishing  !  and  the  Queen, 
so  pertinaciously  strict  an  individual  as  she  is, 
and  a  woman  of  such  insurmountable  propriety. 
But,^  she  added  with  a  sigh,  *^  there  is  no  inves- 
tigating  what  such  very  elevated  characters  will 
condescend  to  do  for  the  augmentation  pf  their 
own  amusement."* 

This  profound  reflection  brought  them  to  the 
point  where  their  routes  separated.  Walsing- 
ham  did  not  offer,  as  he  should  have  done,  to 
attend  either  the  widow  or  his  older  friend,  Miss 
Chamberlayne,  to  their  homes,  but  very  im- 
properly preferred  entering  into  some  discussion 
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with  Hardinge,  which  obliged  him  to  continue 
his  walk  with  him  and  his  fair  niece,  even  to  the 
new  gate  at  the  Manor-house.  He  then  bade 
them  adieu ;  and,  with  a  slow  and  pensive  step, 
retraced  his  path  toRylands;  his  recent  con- 
tests, his  recent  victories,  having  no  part  in  the 
contemplations  which  now  filled  his  mind. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

A  FEW  days  only  had  elapsed  since  the  grand 
festivities  at  Rylands,  when  one  of  those  events 
occurred,  which,  even  in  bustling  cities,  create  a 
strong  sensation;  but  when  they  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  a  country  region,  excite  a  still 
more  powerful  effect 

One  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  a  horse  and 
gig  were  found  standing  at  the  stable-yard  gate 
of  the  White  Hart.  They  were  recognized  as 
belonging  to  a  commercial  traveller,  who  had  for 
very  many  years  frequented  that  neighbourhood, 
and  who  had  stopped  at  the  house  on  the  pre- 
ceding day  to  refresh  himself  and  his  horse,  as 
was  his  custom,  on  each  of  his  quarterly  tours  of 
business.  The  animal  appeared  jaded  and 
fatigued,  but  there  were  no  marks  of  violence 
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either  on  him  or  on  the  carriage,  from  which, 
however,  aU  the  caaea  containing  the  man^s 
goods,  which  were  known  to  be  valuable,  the 
fire^urms  which  he  always  had  with  him,  and 
the  portmanteau  which  held  his  wardrobe,  had. 
been  removed.  He  had  left  the  White  Hart 
about  seven  o^dock  on  the  preceding  evening, 
intending  to  proceed  to  Axbridge,  a  distance  of 
about  twelve  miles,  had  been  last  seen  by  some 
men  returning  from  their  work  at  a  point  about 
midway  between  that  place  and  East  Leighton, 
and  then  all  traces  of  him  had  been  lost. 

Infested  as  the  county  was  by  poachers, 
smugglers,  and  dissolute  characters  of  the  worst 
description,  no  doubt  was  entertained  that  robbery 
had  been  committed;  and  the  suspicion  was 
strong,  that  it  had  been  accompanied  by  a  still 
greater  crime.  Diligent  inquiries  were  set  on  foot 
by  the  local  magistrates,  but  without  effect.  The 
body  of  the  murdered  man,  if  such  had  been  his 
fate,  could  not  be  discovered;  nor  could  the 
most  careful  examination  of  the  road  detect  any 
traces  of  blood,  nor  any  marks  of  a  contest 
having  taken  place  upon  it. 
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This  event  in  itself  was  calculated  to  produce 
a  strong  effect  on  the  hill-«de ;  but  the  circum- 
stance which  stiU  more  powerfully  disturbed  the 
tranquillity  of  East  Leighton,  was  that  the 
young  soldier,  Edward  Wheatley,  was  missed 
from  the  village  exactly  at  the  same  time.  He 
had  been  placed  by  Lord  Kennis  on  one  of  his 
smaller  farms,  under  the  eye  and  the  instruction 
of  the  careful  farmer  who  rented  it,  and  who  was 
to  be  promoted  to  a  larger  holding  so  soon  as 
the  young  man  was  declared  competent  to  take 
his  place.  But  the  old  man's  reports  of  his 
pupil  had  been  little  favourable.  Whether  the 
thoughtless  habits  of  a  military  life  had  unsettled 
him,  or  that  he  still  sighed  after  his  Spanish 
mistress,  or  whether,  which  was  the  most  pro- 
bable conjecture,  the  ill-conducted  set  with  whom 
it  was  feared  he  still  associated,  had  obtained  a 
complete  ascendancy  over  him,  the  result  was 
that  he  showed  little  anxiety  about  the  farm  or 
about  his  future  prospects;  absented  himself 
from  the  village,  remained  out  entire  nights,  and 
was  considered,  in  the  country  phrase,  to  be  a  lost 
man.     Still  those  who  knew  him  best  were  loud 
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in  their  assertions  that  Ned  Wheatley  would  not 
have  a  hand  in  any  foul  play ;  that  if  Robinson 
had  been  murdered,  the  young  soldier  was  not  one 
of  those  who  did  the  deed ;  and  that  his  absence 
was  a  mere  casual  coincidence.  But  despite  of 
all  these  good  opinions,  Wheatley's  disappearance 
at  so  suspicious  a  moment  was  a  heavy  blow  to 
Judge  Hannah.  He  was  her  favourite  nephew, 
was  to  be  the  inheritor  of  all  her  wealth,  and 
was,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  handsomest  and 
the  bravest  lad  in  the  whole  country.  If  there 
was  a  little  shade  on  some  portions  of  his  military 
history,  they  were  more  than  redeemed  by  others ; 
and  with  all  his  faults,  he  was  the  pride  and 
darling  of  the  old  woman^s  heart.  But  now  she 
could  not  bring  herself  to  believe  that  his  absence 
was  unconnected  with  the  fate  of  Robinson. 
Hour  after  hour  would  she  sit  in  her  little 
parlour  looking  out  on  the  beautiful  scene  before 
her,  but  so  absorbed  by  her  own  sad  thoughts, 
as  scarcely  to  be  aware  that  it  existed.  To  study 
the  habits  of  the  sheep  had  been  her  great 
delight  of  an  evening,  when,  the  shepherds 
brought  them  down  from  the  hills  to  the  lower 
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grounds.  Their  timid  obedience  to  the  dog, 
their  short  period  of  insubordination  when  he 
was  at  a  distance,  and  their  prompt  return  to 
obedience  when  he  approached  them,  ail  inte- 
rested her  ;  but  still  more  the  behaviour  of  the 
dog  himself ;  his  look  of  intelligence  up  into  his 
master^s  face ;  his  quick  obedience  to  a  sign,  to  a 
single  word ;  his  energy  when  he  had  work  to 
perform  ;  the  exact  proportion  of  that  energy  to 
the  task;  the  total  absence  of  anger  or  of  any 

needless  violence;  and,  when  the  timid   rebels 

i 

were  brought  into  subjection,  the  quiet  look  and 
quiet  step  which  he  at  once  resumed.  All  this 
had  been  matter  of  great  interest  to  Mrs^  Hannah ; 
and  she  could  study  it,  even  when  meditating 

upon    the    widow^s  audacity  and  ho:  master^a 

i 

danger;    and  many  were  the  sage  reflections  I 

which  the  old  woman  made  to  herself  as  to  the  I 

useful  lessons  *  which  gentle  and  simple  might 
take  from  a  poor  brute  dog,  who  never  worried 
the  sheep  for  his  own  amusement,  or  more  than 
was  necessary  for  their  good,  never  lost  his 
temper,  had  no  likings  or  dislikings,  never  was 
disobedient  to  his  master,  which  was  more  than 
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could  be  said  of  all  two-legged  servants,  trusted 
as  he  was.^  But  now  she  looked  out  upon  the 
flocks,  and  upon  the  beautiful  scenery  through 
which  they  moved,  hardly  conscious  of  their 
presence. 

Her  good  master  in  vain  endeavoured  to  soothe 
her ;  his  opinion,  as  to  the  cause  of  Wheatley^s 
disappearance  was  too  similar  to  her  own  to 
enable  him  to  say  much  to  comfort  her ;  and  he 
feared  each  day  that  evidence  would  be  produced 
of  the  young  man^s  guilt.  Nothing  more  how- 
ever  was  discovered,  and  the  interest  of  the  East 
Leighton  world  at  length  subsided.  Their 
curiosity  was  also  turned  into  a  new  channel  by 
the  arrival  of  Grenefral  Chamberlayne,  whose 
smart  travelling  carriage  and  four  drove  through 
the  village  in  very  dashing  style,  and,  to  the  great 
admiration  of  the  infant  population,  stopped  at 
the  humble  gate  of  Eglantine  Bower. 

General  Chamberlayne  w^  too  good-natured 
a  man,  and  too  kind  a  brother,  to  refuse  his 
ai^ter^s  pressing  request  that  he  would  visit  her  : 
and  he  turned  aside,  on  his  route  from  London 
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to  Cheltenham,  to  pass  two  or  three  days  at 
East  Leighton. 

This  newly-arrived  visitor  was  a  very  noteil 
personage.  He  had  many  good  points  in  his 
character :  but  they  were  obscured  and  deformed 
by  one  great  vice — ^he  was  a  professed  gambler. 
A  long  residence  in  India,  the  want  of  occupa- 
tion, and  the  tedium  of  a  military  life,  had  sown 
the  seeds  of  this  fatal  habit,  which  had  now  be- 
come an  all-absorbing  and  controlling  passion. 
He  returned  to  Europe  after  having  reached 
very  nearly  the  highest  rank  of  his  profession, 
but  with  a  fortune  which  in  those  days,  when 
the  military  conquests  over  the  strong  boxes  of 
the  native  princes  had  been  so  productive,  was 
considered  as  comparative  poverty;  and  he 
launched  at  once  into  the  wildest  excesses  of 
play,  both  in  London  and  on  the  continent. 
With  the  advantages  of  a  fine  person,  a  manner 
and  deportment  pecqliarly  gentlemanly  and  pre- 
possessing, he  was  willingly  admitted  into  the 
very  highest  circles,  and  his  consummate  skill, 
his  command  of  temper,  and  steadiness  of  nerve. 
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would  have  enabled  him  to  have  realized  an 
ample  fortune,  could  he  have  been  contented  to 
confine  himself  to  games  of  skill.  But  the  pas- 
sion for  play  conquered  his  discretion,  and  the 
hundreds,  which  skiU  and  powers  of  calculation 
had  enabled  him  to  win  during  the  morning,  at 
piquet  or  whist,  were  very  frequently  lost  at 
night  over  games  of  chance,  and  among  sharpers 
of  the  vilest  description.  A  perfectly  honourable 
player,  he  stood  a  far  worse  chance  among  the 
blacklegs  who  surrounded  him,  than  the  wealthy 
victims  of  the  morning  in  their  contests  with 
him.  Over  them  he  had  no  advantage,  but  their 
ignorance  and  his  own  skill.  No  advice  could 
control  him ;  he  knew,  and  admitted,  the  folly 
of  his  conduct;  and  although  he  repeatedly 
resolved  to  renounce  those  dens  of  ruin,  his 
resolution  as  frequently  gave  way.  Hence  his 
life  was  one  long  succession  of  anxious  changes, 
sometimes  the  possessor  of  great  wealth,  some- 
times in  the  very  depth  of  poverty. 

How   completely  he  was  aware  of  his  own 
weakness,  and  how  unable  to  alter  it,  was  on 

VOL.   II.  G 
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one  occasioii  very  strikingly  proved  by  his  con- 
duct to  a  young  man  of  high  birth,  and  whose 
prospects  were  among  the  most  brilliant  in  Eng- 
land. General  Chamberlayne  was  at  one  of  these 
pandemoniums  of  iniquity  and  deep  in  play : 
he  saw  with  surprise  young  D  e  enter 

the  room,  and  seat  himself  opposite  to  him.  He 
went  round  and  whispered  in  his  ear ;  "  Sir,  I 
am  General  Chamberlayne :  will  you  allow  me  to 
speak  to  you  for  a  few  minutes?'"  The  young 
man  rose  and  they  walked  into  the  anti-room. 
"  Mr.  D  e,^  said  the  General,    "  excuse 

the  liberty  I  am  taking,  but  you  must  let  me 
tell  you,  that  this  is  no  place  for  you.  Lord 
W— d  is  one  of  my  most  valued  acquaint- 
ance ;  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  see  his  nephew 
and  his  heir  familiarized  with  such  a  place  as 
this.  It  is  a  d^  of  the  most  degraded  vice  and 
the  most  certain  ruin.  You  will  ask  me,^  he 
continued,  trembling  with  emotion,  <<  why  am  I 
here  ?  Because  I  am  a  ruined  man,  a  madman, 
and  a  fool ;  but  even  I  should  not  be  mad  enough 
to  enter  these  cursed  walls,  were  I  such  as  you. 
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Young  man,  let  my  age  induce  you  to  bear  with 
my  freedom ;  accede  to  my  request ;  leave  this 
accursed  place,  and  promise  me  that  you  will 
never  enter  it  again.^ 

The  natural  goodness  of  heart  of  young 
D  c  could  not  withstand  this  appeal.     He 

gave  the  required  promise,  and  left  the  place ; 
nay,  more,  he  had  the  manliness  to  tell  his 
noble  relative  all  that  had  occurred,  and  Lord 
W— — d  never  ceased  to  consider  himself 
deeply  indebted  to  General  Chamberlayne  for 
the  exertion  he  had  made  to  check  the  headlong 
career  of  his  imprudent  nephew.  Happy  would 
it  have  been  for  Mr.  D  c  had  the  mo^ 

mentary  impression  been  permanent,  he  would 
have  escaped  a  life  of  ceaseless  anxiety  and  a 
premature  and  dreadful  death. 

General  Chamberlayne's  changes  of  fortune 
were  endless,  and  as  rapid  as  they  were  violent. 
On  one  occasion,  the  transition  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  gambler's  scale  of  fortune  to  the 
other  was  so  sudden,  as  to  appear  almost  incre- 
dible. Among  the  General^s  intimate  friends 
was  Colonel  T— — ,  a  gay,  extravagant  man  of 
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fortune;  but,  in  no  degree  tainted  with  his 
friend''s  fatal  vice.  His  regiment  was  at  the 
time  on  duty  in  London,  and  stationed  at  the 
barracks  in  Hyde  Park.  He  was  on  a  certain 
Friday  morning  sitting  at  breakfast  with  his 
wife,  one  of  the  most  lovely  and  elegant  women 
that  England  ever  boasted,  when  they  saw  a 
hackney  coach  drive  into  the  court  yard,  and 
the  next  moment  General  Chamberlayne  was 
announced.  He  looked  haggard,  care-worn,  and 
dejected.  His  dress,  in  which  he  was  in  general 
most  precise,  was  out  of  order  and  untidy ;  and 
his  hair  had  scarcely  a  vestige  of  powder.  After 
a  very  brief  salutation,  he  threw  himself  into  a 

chair,  and  exclaimed :  "  T ,  I  am  a  ruined 

man.  I  have  not  ten  guineas  in  the  world. 
Have  you  six  hundred  pounds,  and  will  you 
lend  it  to  me  ? — ^Will  you  lend  it  to  me,  knowing 
what  I  am,  and  how  little  chance  you  have  of 
ever  seeing  it  again  ?^ 

Colonel  T had  the    one  great  fault  of 

being  unable  to  say  No*  He  had  notes  to  the 
amount  in  his  pocket-book;  and  handed  them 
to  his  friend.    ^^  There,  Chamberlayne,^  he  said ; 
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**  take  them.  I  know  perfectly  well  where  they 
will  go,  and  that  instead  of  giving  them  to  you, 
I  ought  to  have  you  locked  up  in  a  mad-house. 
Take  them ;  and  donH  let  the  debt  be  upon  your 
conscience ;  as  I  consider  it  as  absolute  a  gift  as 
if  I  had  made  a  present  of  them  to  the  fire."^ 

The  General  was  eloquent  and  profuse  in  his 

thanks :    "  T ^  he  said ;  "  I  will  repay  you 

this  money,  or  you  shall  never  see  me  again. 
These,""  he  cried,  clutching  the  notes ;  ^^  shall 
restore  my  fortunes ;  or  I  will  go  off  and  end 
my  detestable  life  among  the  back  woods  of 
America.^ 

**  Yes,**  cried  T  ,  laughing,  "  and  gamble 
with  the  naked  Indians  for  buttons,  until  you 
are  compelled  to  abandon  all  distinction  of 
drapery." 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  following  Mon- 
day, after  an  interval  of  exactly  seventy-two 
hours,  that  Greneral  Chamberlayne  again  dis- 
turbed his  fiiend^s  breakfast  table :  but  this  time 
his  arrival  was  preluded  by  the  clatter  of  four 
post  horses,  and  the  rapid  wheels  of  his  own 
travelling  carriage.    He  burst  into  the  room  in 
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the  highest  possible  spirits,  and  dressed  with  his 
usual  elaborate  care. 

«  T 9^  he  exclaimed,  "  you  are  the  best 

fellow  in  the  world,  and  I  am  come  to  repay 
you ;  but  how  can  I  ever  thank  you  as  I  ought 
to  do?'* 

"  Oh,  then,"  said  Colonel  T ,  laughing, 

<'  you  have  not  set  out  to  instruct  your  copper- 
coloured  friends  in  the  mysteries  of  Rouge  ei 
Noirr 

^^  My  copper-coloured  friends,^  exclaimed  the 
general.  ^<  My  dear  fellow,  I  am  rich  enouj^ 
to  buy  both  the  Americas.  T ,**  he  con- 
tinued, ^^  it  is  three  days  and  three  nights  since 
we  parted.  I  have  been  at  whist  very  nearly 
the  whole  time;  and  this  is  the  result^  He 
opened  his  banker's  book,  and  pointed  to  the 
last  line  in  it;  which  stated  a  balance  to  his 
credit  of  some  hundreds  above  seventy-six 
thousand  pounds ! 

*^  And  who  is  your  victim.  General  P'^  said 
Colonel  T ,  with  a  somewhat  grave  look. 

^^  Victim  ?  No  one.  I  have  played  against 
thirty  different   persons;  and,  through  all  the 
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changes,  I  have  been  uninterruptedly  success- 
ful." 

"  And,  to-night,'*  said  T— — ,  "  you  go  to 
No.  7,  or  No.  17,  or  No.  700,  or  to  some  other 
sink  of  villainy,  which  you  know  to  be  equally 
fatal,  and  lose  all  this.*" 

**  Never !  never !  by  heavens  !  I  am  now  oiF 
to  Cheltenham.'' 

Mrs.  T—  gave  a  scrutinizing  glance  at  the 
carefully-dressed  figure,  and  alert  and  cheerful 
face  of  their  visitor,  which,  although  a  long 
course  of  nights  devoted  to  the  card  table,  had 
rendered  it  habitually  pallid,  now  showed  no 
traces  of  lassitude  or  fatigue.  ^'  Is  it  possible, 
General,"  she  said,  ^<  that  you  have  not  been  in 
bed  since  you  were  here  on  Friday  ?  and  then 
you  looked  worn  out  and  fatigued  to  death  ?" 

'*  My  dear  Madam,"  said  he;  <<  when  a  skil- 
ful valet  and  a  successful  run  at  whist  combine 
their  efforts,  they  can  bid  defiance  to  every 
thing ;  time  and  fatigue  vanish  before  them  ! "  , 

With  General  Chamberlayne  it  was  not 
merely  the  desire  to  win,  nor  the  excitement  of 
large  stakes,  which  tied  him  do¥m  to  the  card- 
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table.  For  five,  six,  seven  hours  together  would 
he,  when  in  the  country,  sit  down  at  shilling 
whist ;  not  merely  contented,  but  deeply  inte- 
rested. Nor  did  he  care  how  vile  the  players 
might*  be.  He  used  to  say,  that  thei^  was  no 
exertion  of  skill  more  meritorious  than  the  pre- 
venting a  very  bad  player  from  losing  the  game ; 
nor  anything  more  delightful  than  discovering 
from  his  play,  not  the  cards  which  he  ought  to 
have,  but  those  which  he  really  held. 

Apart  from  his  all-engrossing  pursuit,  Greneral 
Chamberlayne  was  a  good  tempered,  easy  man ; 
living  only  for  the  present  moment ;  and  always 
ready  to  enter  into  the  amusements  and  pursuits 
of  those  around  him. 

There  was  much  good  comedy  in  the  increased 
consequence,  which  Miss  Chamberlayne  assumed 
on  the  arrival  of  her  brother ;  although  she  knew 
that  his  visit  was  to  be  limited  to  three  days. 
She  held  herself  more  erect ;  she  looked  more  | 

stately  than  usual ;  and  she  would  have  been 
delighted,  could  she  have  induced  him  to  ex- 
pend the  entire  period  in  driving  about  the 
country,  paying    morning  visits,  and  showing 
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off  himself  and  his  smart  carriage.  But 
unfortunately,  the  Greneral  considered  walk- 
ing in  the  country  as  great  a  luxury  as 
new  churned  butter  or  clouted  cream;  and 
was  entirely  blind  to  the  importance  of  sup- 
porting the  dignity  of  the  family  by  par- 
rading  his  equipage  up  and  down  the  country 
lanes. 

A  cromewhat  lengthened  conference  on  the 
evening  of  his  arrival  made  him  clearly  under- 
stand the  position  of  affairs.  Guided  by  Mrs. 
Wilkinson^s  advice,  the  spinster  had  determined 
not  to  utter  a  single  word  of  complaint  against 
her  Charles,  not  a  single  hint  as  to  her  brother^s 
vindication  of  her  charms;  but  the  General, 
with  very  little  trouble,  extracted  all  her  secrets 
from  his  simple-minded  sister.  All  her  Charles's 
enormities ;  his  ^  Lydian  measures'  too  *  softly 
sweet ;'^  his  more  flagrant  botanical  outrages; 
his  little  notes,  intended  by  him  as  jocose, 
but  converted  by  her  distempered  imagination 
into  effusions  of  love ;  his  tender  speeches  during 
tbar  moonlight  walks,    the    sportive  drollery 

o  5 
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which  neutralized  them  being  forgotten  ;  the 
treacherous  designs  of  her  own  selected  friend, 
her  school-fdlow,  her  Anna;  all  these,  and 
all  her  own  little  plans  and  plottings,  were 
soon  wormed  out  of  her  by  the  hard-hearted 
and  laughing  General,  to  whom  the  peculiar 
suscq)tihility  of  his  sister^s  heart  was  known  of 
old. 

^  I  underscand  it  all,"^  said  General  Chamber- 
layne,  with  a  mock-heroic  resignation  of  manner. 
^  Charles  Hardinge  is  a  very  old  friend  ;  but  of 
course  I  must  cut  his  throat,  as  you  particularly 
wish  it.'* 

*^  Cut  his  throat !  Heavenly  powers  t  My 
dearest,  dearest  William,  breathe  not  such  as 
idea ;  breathe  it  not  even  to  your  own  interior 
soul !  Do  not  misinterpret  my  constructions  ! 
Do  not  be  rash !  Oh !  for  concentrated  wcMrldft^ 
you  riiall   not  risk  your  precious  lives  to  the 

extent  of  a  single  inflammatcnry  word  !  "^ 

^  I  understand,  I  understand,''  said  the  Gene- 
ral. ^*A11  you  expect  me  to  do,  during  my 
three  days'"  quiet  visit  in  the  country,  is  to  marry 
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Mrs.  Dobson;  fight  Charles  Hardinge;  and 
arrange  your  marriage  settlemmts.  With  regard 
to  the  lady,  I  have  met  her  at  Cheltenham ; 
and  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  such  an  union 
would  augment  my  domestic  felicity ;  but  that 
is  of  no  importance.  As  to  the  gentleman,  you 
may  rely  upon  it  I  will  kill  him  the  very  first 
opportunity.  But  my  dear,  great  goose  of  a 
sister,  have  you  known  Charles  Hardinge  all  his 
life,  and  do  you  suppose  him  to  be  a  man  who 
can  be  duelized  into  matrimony  ?  ^ 

**  Duels !  ^  cried  the  agitated  spinster,  clasp- 
ing her  hands,  and  the  tears  starting  into  her 
eyes;  ^' how  can  you  mention  the  hideous 
things!  the  very  sound  thrills  through  my 
inmost  vitals,  like  a  whirlwind.  All  I  meant, 
my  dear  William,  was,  that  you  should  animad- 
vert, in  a  conciliatory  way,  upon  some  of  his 
worst  enormities.*" 

"  No,  Miss  Chamberiayne,"  exclaimed  the 
General,  with  theatrical  dignity ;  "  No !  you 
have  roused  the  martial  lion  within  my  breast. 
Blood !     blood  ! — Your  injured    charms,    the 
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outraged  dignity  of  the  Chamberlaynes  demand 
torrents, — ^Niagaras  of  blood  !  " 

"  William,  William  !  "^  cried  the  spinster, 
half  angry  at  being  laughed  at,  but  tittering 
a  little  at  the  very  idea  of  battles  being  fought 
to  vindicate  her  charms ; — **  William  !  are  you 
determined  to  break  my  heart  ?  How  can  you 
bring  yourself  to  treat  my  calamities  in  this 
opprobrious  manner  ?  ^ 

"  Why,  my  dear  Bella,  how  is  it  possible  for 
a  brother  to  show  more  affection  than  I  do  ? 
Here  am  I,  perfectly  ready  to  murder  one  of  my 
oldest  friends,  whose  only  crime  appears  to  be 
that  he  wonH  let  you  make  love  to  him."^ 

^*  Oh  that  I  should  ever  live  to  have  such  a 
speech  as  that  made  to  me !  ^  cried  the  indig- 
nant spinster.  <*  That  I  should  ever  be  sus- 
pected of  making  love  to  any  human  being ! 
Oh,  William,  William !  how  can  you  dare  to 
treat  me  in  such  a  manner  ?  ^ 

**  Don^t  be  angry,  my  silly  sister ;  and  donH 
look  as  if  you  were  going  to  beat  me.  Come ;  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  about  our  plans  for  the  day 
after  to-morrow.'* 
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^<  I  am  angry,  Greoeral  Chamberlayne,  and  I 
won't  be  talked  to.  Oh  !  ^  i^e  exclaimed,  rush- 
ing out  of  the  room,  her  arms  and  eyes  lifted  up 
to  heaven ;  *^  Oh  that  it  should  e*ver  come  to 
this ! — ^But  all  male  creatures  are  a  set  of  mon- 
sters, brothers  and  alU"* 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  cloud  on  the  brow  of  the  sentimental 
Isabella  was  of  short  duration.  A  few  kind 
words  from  the  General  brought  back  her 
accustomed  smiles,  and  she  entered  zealously 
into  the  plans  of  amusement  with  which  he 
proposed  to  enliven  his  visit.  His  great  desire 
was  to  have  a  pic-nic  excursion  among  the  hills ; 
a  project  long  contemplated,  and  talked  of 
during  each  of  his  short  visits  at  East  Leighton, 
but  which  some  circumstance  or  other  had 
always  prevented.  It  was  more  than  forty 
years  since  these  hills  had  been  the  scene  of  his 
boyish  sports,  and  he  longed  to  renew  his 
acquaintance  with  them. 

The  whole  of  the  next  day  was  devoted  to 
bringing  this  scheme  to  bear.     Notes  were  to  be 
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written,  visits  to  be  paid,  and  negodations  to  be 
entered  into.  Tbe  beating  up  for  recruits  was 
a  work  of  little  difficulty,  as  eyery  one  was 
eager  to  enlist,  and  no  one  more  so  than  tbe  gay 
widow.  Tbe  day^s  proceedings  had,  indeed, 
commenced  by  Miss  Chamberlayne  calling  with 
the  General  at  Hill-side  Cottage.  He  and  its 
fair  occupant  had  long  known  each  other  by 
repute ;  and  there  was  somewhat  of  her  accus- 
tomed steadiness  of  gaze  in  the  glance  which 
she  bestowed  on  his  handsome,  though  pallid 
features,  and  tall  gentlemanly  figure.  But  Mr. 
Hardinge^s  personal  qualifications  were  beyond 
all  comparison  superior;  and  the  Widow  with 
pleasure  recollected,  that,  as  she  was  in  love 
with  him,  she  had  no  longer  a  heart  to  bestow. 
She  was  in  raptures  at  the  proposed  plan. 
*  Caves,  and  rocks,  and  pic-nics  were  the  very 
things  of  all  others  which  she  delighted  in  : 
and  Wokey  Hole — what  a  queer  name !  Oh  ! 
it  would  be  a  charming  expedition !  and  Miss 
Chamberlayne  and  the  General  must  positively 
dine  with  her  tbe  day  after  the  party,  to  talk 
over  all  their  droll  adventures.^ 
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The  party,  and  the  individuals  composing  it, 
being  at  length  definitely  fixed,  then  in  reality 
began  Miss  Chamberlayne^s  arduous  duties. 
Carriages  were  to  be  arranged,  viands  to  be 
conjointly  and  separatdy  prepared,  duplicate 
and  triplicate  quarters  of  lamb  to  be  guarded 
against,  care  was  to  be  taken  that  bread  and  salt 
were  not  among  the  things  which  were  forgotten^ 
and  an  inconceivable  number  of  other  all-im* 
portant  matters  were  to  be  attended  to.  In  each 
and  all  of  these  she  laboured  with  indefatigable 
zeal  and  cheerfulness ;  nor  did  a  single  murmur 
escape  her  lips,  except  an  occasional  pensive 
whisper  to  herself  about  *  instantaneous  celerity^ 

and  *  awful  responsibility.^  The  messages,  the 
counter-messages,  the  packings,  the  unpackings, 
and  the  repackings,  were  all  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished before  twelve  oVlock  at  night,  and  the 
fatigued  maiden  at  length  retired  to  rest,  worn 
down,  as  she  expressed  it,  ^  body  and  soul,  to  a 
mere  thread-paper.** 

The  next  day  was  ushered  in  by  a  glorious 
morning,  and  at  a  very  early  hour  the  party 
was  assembled.     It  con»sted  of  Hardinge  and 
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Ills  niece,  young  Walsingbam,  the  widow,  the 
General  and  his  sister,  the  Wilkinsons,  and  two 
or  three  other  persons  selected  from  the  gentry 
of  East  Leighton.  The  Doctor  was  a  very 
important  agent  in  the  affair ;  his  knowledge  of 
the  country  was  unrivalled,  and  all  the  party 
willingly  placed  themselves  under  his  guidance. 
Doing  the  honours  of  the  hills  .was  one  of  the 
very  few  relaxations  which  Mr.  Wilkinson 
allowed  himself,  and  having  taken  the  precau- 
tion on  the  preceding  day  to  administer  a 
double  allowance  of  advice  and  medicine  to  his 
patients,  he  was  now,  with  his  notable  wife  and 
the  slim  Miss  Penelope,  all  eagerness  to  assume 
the  command. 

Strenuous  endeavours  had  been  made  by 
Mrs.  Dobson  to  secure  Clara  and  her  uncle  as 
occupiers  of  her  own  carriage,  but  Hardinge 
fought  shy,  and  preferred  riding  with  Lionel 
and  the  Doctor. 

Their  course  was  first  directed  to  Wokey 
Hole,  which  at  the  time  of  our  narrative,  and 
before  modem  science  had  laid  down  the  birth, 
parentage,  and  education  of  all  the  rocks  in  the 
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known  worlds  was  considered  as  one  of  the 
awful  wonders  of  the  west. 

Geology  is  a  very  gentleman-like  and  lady- 
like science,  and  we  wish  it  all  success  and 
prosperity,  but  we  are  a  little  out  of  temper 
with  it  on  two  or  three  accounts.  In  the  first 
place,  it  has  put  an  end,  at  once  and  for  ever,  to 
all  the  romance,  and  myst^,  and  soul-subduing 
horrors  in  which  caverns,  caves,  grottoes,  and  all 
manner  of  subterraneous  abysses  were  formerly 
so  abundant.  It  is  now  proved  that  these 
vagaries  of  nature,  all-wonderful  as  they  were 
thought,  are  no  wonders  at  all :  that  as  a  matter 
of  necessity  there  must  be  hundreds  of  them  in 
every  limestone  formation.  Refrigeration,  oon- 
scdidation,  acidulated  percolation,  and  two  or 
three  rather  longer  words  explain  the  whole 
afiair.  Nay,  we  are  given  to  understand  that 
we  ought  to  consider  ourselves  v^y  lucky  that 
entire  regions  of  the  world  are  made  up  of 
anything  but  caverns :  that  if  the  mundane 
dough  had  been  but  a  few  degrees  hotter,  or  if 
the  vinegar  and  water  had  been  mixed  a  little 
stronger,  half  the  surface  of  the  earth  would 
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have  been  such  a  mere  honey-comb,  that  many 
a  bulky  squire,  who  now  strides  proudly  over 
his  solid  acres,  could  hardly  have  ventured  to 
creep  about  for  fear  of  breaking  through  the 
crust  and  slipping  down  among  the  central  fires. 

We  are  angry  with  geolcgy  because  it  has 
disturbed  the  peace  and  quiet  of  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  scenery  in  the  kingdom.  The 
young  ladies,  who  when  they  visited  the  peak, 
used  to  sit  in  becoming  attitudes  on  one  rock, 
sketching  another,  are  now — aided  and  abetted 
by  their  fathers,  mothers,  and  brothers — spoking 
about  with  their  canvasa  bags  and  hammers; 
inflicting  all  manner  of  insults  on  the  poor 
cliffs,  and  making  such  a  ceaseless  din  with 
their  thousand  little  useless  chippinga— nick, 
nick,  nick,  at  the  base  of  every  rock  within  a 
mile  of  High  Tor, — that  a  quiet  admirer  of 
nature  might  as  well  pass  his  days  in  a  Dutch 
clockmaker^s  shop  in  Holbom. 

We  are  angry  with  geology  because  its 
advocates  assert  one  thing  and  prove  another. 
They  all,  or  at  least  with  one  or  two  rare 
exceptions,  set  out  by  professing  the  highest 
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possible  vene]*ation  for  the  book  of  Genesis. 
Some  devote  one  paragraph,  some  two,  others 
more  than  a  page,  and  one  reverend  professor 
sacrifices  an  entire  chapter  to  the  subject ;  and 
when  by  this  means  they  have  set  their  horses^ 
heads  straight  with  the  Bishops,  off  they  gallop, 
and  employ  all  the  remainder  of  their  volumes 
to  prove  that  the  sacred  account,  and  the  facts, 
are  diametrically  opposed.  We  do  not  like  this 
fighting  under  false  colours.  There  are  better 
things  to  be  found  in  the  Bible  than  treatises  on 
either  astronomy  or  geology,  nor  do  we  think 
that  the  cause  of  true  religion  will  be  injured 
by  the  latter  science  a  bit  more  than  it  has  been 
by  the  former,  nor  that  it  requires  to  be  propped 
up  by  such  disingenuous  aids. 

At  the  time,  however,  of  which  we  are 
writing,  Wokey  Hole  had  lost  none  of  its 
mysterious  attractions ;  and  it  was  with  a 
feeling  approaching  to  awe  that  the  group  of 
visitors  entered  within  its  dark  portals.  Even 
the  Widow'^s  loud  quick  voice  was  hushed  for  a 
time,  and  she  leant  on  Hardinge^s  arm  in 
unwonted  silence.     Joe  Thornton,  the  man  who 
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showed  the  cave,  and  who  lived  with  his  wife  in 
a  small  shed  close  to  its  entrance,  was  a  person 
of  some  celebrity :  he  had  been  a  bankrupt 
fanner,  then  a  sailor,  then  a  smuggler;  had 
studied  local  scenery  for  several  years  in  New 
South  Wales,  had  tried  his  hand  as  a  field- 
preacher,  and  now,  in  the  autumn  of  his  days, 
had  reformed  his  manners,  and  settled  down 
into  the  respectable  and  very  loquacious  exhibi- 
tor of  Wokey  Hole. 

Whilst  the  operation  of  candle-lighting  was 
going  on,  Hardinge,  who  knew  the  man  of  old, 
and  thought  him  a  person  very  likely  to  give 
him  information  regarding  Edward  Wheatley, 
led  him  to  talk  of  the  disappearance  of  Robin- 
son.    The  man  did  so  freely. 

** Robbed,''  he  exclaimed,  "aye,  and  murdered 
too ;  if  ever  man  was  murdered,  that  you  may 
take  my  word  for,  master.^ 

"  But  if  murdered,'*'  said  Hardinge,  "  where 
is  the  body  r 

"  Body !  why,  there  are  burying  places  in 
these  here  hills  large   enough  to  hold  all  the 
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travdlers  and  pedlars  too,  that  ever  sold  tape 
and  buttons.^ 

Miss  Chamberlayne  took  the  alarm.  "  My 
good  man,  I  hope  the  dead  body  is  not  in  here  T 

The  old  man  laughed ;  ^*  No,  Marm,  there  is 
nothing  here  but  what  is  all  right  and  respec- 
table. This  is  a  show-cavern  for  the  gentle- 
folks ;  there  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  going 
on  here." 

**  Do  you  mean,"  said  General  Chamberlayne, 
^*  that  there  are  many  caves  like  this  in  the 
Mendip  Hills?" 

"  Not  like  this  here  one  for  beauty,  Sir. 
There  is  not  such  another  in  all  the  univarsal 
world  as  this  here ;  but  there  are  hundreds  of 
caverns  all  through  these  hills.  We  sometimes 
finds  out  one  for  you  gentlefolks ;  and  some- 
times,^^ he  added,  laughing,  **  we  lets  you  find 
out  one  for  yourselves  ;  but  there  are  scores 
and  scores  that  you  know  nothing  about ;  nor  I 
neither,  for  the  matter  of  that.  I  lives  by  this 
here  cave,  and  I  gets  my  bread  out  of  it,  Uke  an 
honest  man." 
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^*  You  think,  then,^  said  Hardinge,  *<  that  the 
poor  fellow,  alive  or  dead,  has  been  secreted  in 
some  cave  ?^ 

"  That  I  am  morally  certain  of,  Sir ;  and  that 
he  is  dead  enough  before  now.  liOrd  bless  you, 
Marm,"^  he  continued,  turning  round  to  *Miss 
Chamberlayne,  who,  in  great  horror,  was  lifting 
up  her  eyes  as  well  as  the  candle,  which  had 
been  given  her  to  hold ;  ^*  it  is  only  because  the 
horse  went  back  to  his  stable  and  wanted  his 
com,  that  makes  the  folks  think  so  much  about 
it.  Fifty  pedlars  might  have  been  murdered 
and  put  away  into  holes  till  doomsday,  and 
never  been  missed,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
ho^se  and  chay.^ 

"  But,  my  good  fellow,''  said  Lionel,  **  who 
are  there  in  this  neighbourhood,  who  could  be 
suspected  of  such  a  crime  ?'^ 

The  man  looked  at  him  steadily,  as  he 
answered ;  *<  Suspected  ?  you  can't  know  much 
of  these  hills,  master,  or  you  would  know  that 
there  are  plenty  of  people  to  be  suspected. 
However,  it's  no  business  of  mine,  and  I  know 
nothing  about  it ;    but  take  my  word  for  it. 
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Robinson  will  never  be  seen  again  in  this  world, 
alive  or  deod.^ 

^^  Another  person  has  been  missed,^  said 
Hardinge. 

"  Yes,  Ned  Wheatley,^  answered  the  man, 
scratching  his  head,  ^^  I  can't  make  out  that. 
I  know  he  is  out  here  among  the  bad  ones;  but 
he  is  not  a  likely  lad,  they  tdls  roe,  for  such  a 
job  as  that.  He  ^11  turn  up  again,  that  young 
fellow.'' 

They  commenced  their  progress  through  the 
series  of  caves;  their  guide  as  redundant  and 
as  correct  in  his  explanations  as  such  function- 
aries usually  are ;  and  Miss  Chamberlayne  get> 
ting  more  and  more  into  her  heroics,  as  each 
fresh  wonder  was  pointed  out.  Old  Thornton's 
monotonous  descriptions  were  occasionally  en- 
livened  by  an  injunction  to  the  party  to  keq) 
altogether,  if  they  did  not  want  to  lose  their 
way,  and  perhaps  their  lives ;  which  observation 
was  more  than  once  met  by  the  assertion  of 
the  widow,  that  he  was  an  old  fool. 

That  good  lady,  very  shortly  after  their  en- 
trance into  the  subterranean  regions,  had  evinced 
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a  most  enterprizing  spirit  of  research ;  and  sup- 
ported bj  HardiDge^s  arm,  had  separated  herself 
more  than  once  from  her  companions  for  the 
purpose  of  minutely  investigating  various  dark 
recesses.  This  had  elicited  some  tones  of  indig- 
nation from  the  spinster,  and  various  classical 
allusions  from  her  brother  to  the  ipurth  bop}^  Qf 
the  Mneid,  and  to  Dido  s  cavern- wanderings  in 
days  of  yore. 

The  party,  however,  still  proceeded  onwards, 
from  one  vast  chamber  to  another,  intent  on  all 
the  wonders  around  them;  when  on  a  sudden 
they  were  startled  by  a  quick  succession  of 
shrieks,  and  by  the  loud  clear  voice  of  Hardinge 
calling  out  for  help  and  for  lights. 

<^  I   thought  so,^    said    the  old  guide,  very 

calmly.  **  I  saw  that  stout  lady  would  keep 
hanging  back.  Don't  be  frightened  ;  I  know 
where  she  is  well  enough.*"  Saying  this,  he 
retraced  his  steps  very  deliberately ;  the  shrieks 
continuing  with  unabated  power.  ^'  Coming  ! 
coming  T  he  cried ;  **  she's  safe  enough,  I  know 
by  her  squalling.    Ah !  there  she  is,''  he  added 

VOL.  II.  H 
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with  a  grin,  as  they  approached  the  spot.  '*  I 
knew  just  the  place.  You  are  quite  safe  if  you 
stop  dead  still,  Marm,  and  we^ll  hoist  you  up  Jn 
no  time.^ 

The  fact  once  established  that  the  poor  lady 
was  not  in  danger,  her  position  was  abundantly 
ludicrous.  In  her  zealous  prosecution  of  science, 
she  had  led  Hardinge  up  one  of  th^  ^teral 
cavities,  the  floor  of  which  was  shelving  and 
slippery.  She  had  lost  her  footing  and  his  arm 
at  the  same  moment,  and  had  slid  down  several 
feet,  until  she  had  fixed  herself  erect  at  the 
bottom  in  some  semi-fluid  mud  which  reached 
nearly  to  her  knees.  Her  own  candle  was 
extinguished,  and  Hardinge^s  barely  enabled  him 
to  detect  the  outline  of  her  figure,  and  to  see 
that  she  was  standing  unhurt.  He  ought  to 
have  slid  down  after  her,  but  he  did  not;  he  did 
not  fear  the  descent,  nor  its  muddy  termination, 
but  he  did  fear,  he  terribly  feared,  bdng 
discovered  sticking  side  by  side  in  the  same 
puddle  with  his  unhappy  friend. 
When  all  the  collected  lights  were  brought  into 
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one  focus,  she  was  seen  standing  in  solitary  misery, 
screaming,  and  scolding,  and  sending  the  cave- 
keeper  for  life  to  all  the  prisons  in  the  county. 

Sounds  of  cruel  merriment  burst  from  all 
the  party,  varying  in  degree  from  Wilkinson^s 
horse-laugh,  to  Miss  Chamberlayne'^s  hysterical 
tittor,  who,  as  she  seized  Hardinge  firmly  by  the 
arm,  exclaimed,  **  My  poor  Anna !  my  poor  dear 
Anna,  will  nobody  jump  into  the  mud  and  save 
her  life  ?  She  will  catch  her  death  of  cold, 
poor  dear,  if  you  let  her  stay  there  for  a 
perpetuity  r 

As  to  Clara,  had  her  life  depended  upon  it  she 
could  not  have  preserved  her  gravity.  It  was 
not  only  the  comical  figure  of  the  widow,  who 
did  not  dare  to  move  an  inch,  and  whose  rage 
increased  as  her  first  terrors  subsided,  but  what 
amused  Clara  infinitely  more,  there  stood  her 
uncle,  looking  so  like  a  detected  criminal,  not 
knowing  what  to  say  or  do,  or  what  explanation 
to  offer,  and  evidently  wishing  himself  five 
thousand  miles  away. 

The  guide,  with  professional  composure, 
descended  by  a  path  on   the  other  side,  from 
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whence,  with  the  assistance  of  the  boy  who 
attended  him,  he  lugged  out  the  widow  frmn  her 
very  uncomfortable  foot  bath,  and  placed  b^ 
again  on  safe  ground,  uninjured,  except  in 
drapery  and  in  temper ;  but  the  detriment  to 
the  latter  was  awful.  All  further  examination 
of  the  cavern  was  suspoided,  and  the  whole 
party  escorted  the  dripping  Mrs.  Dobaon  to  the 

guide'^s  shed,  where  sundry  of  his  wife^s  nether 
garments  were  put  into  requisition,  whilst  those 
of  the  unfortunate  lady  underwent  the  proce^ 
of  drying. 

The  universe  does  not  contain  anything  so 
soft,  so  benignant,  so  gentle  as  the  female  heart ; 
anything  so  overflowing  with  the  milk  of  human 
kindness;  but  there  are  occasions  on  which 
these  divine  attributes  appear  to  become  torpid, 
there  are  momentous  occurrences,  such  for 
example  as  some  unexpected  calamity  befalling 
the  external  appearance  of  their  female  frimds, 
when  the  lovely  creatures  lay  aside  their  angelic 
nature,  and  adopt  a  line  of  conduct  which 
borders  on  the  diabolical. 

This  Satanic  weakness  was  now  evinced  by  the 
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good-hearted,  the  motherly  Mrs.  Wilkinson, 
and  the  gentle,  the  compaaaonate  Miss  Cham* 
berlajne,  in  their  conduct  to  the  damp  and  un- 
happy widow.  Mrs.  Dobson  had  charms,  many 
and  abundant ;  but  they  were  not  of  a  descrip- 
tion to  be  totally  independent  of  costume ;  and 
when  she  was  arrayed  in  tall  Mrs.  Thornton^s 
coarse  bright-green  stuff  gown,  sky-blue  shawl, 
with  large  crimson  spots,  coloured  worsted 
stockings,  and  clumsy  shoes,  the  summit  of  her 
figure  still  resplendent  in  her  own  modish 
bonnet,  the  poor  lady  did  look  extremely  comical. 
She  would  willingly  have  remained  in  the  shed 
until  her  own  habiliments  could  be  resumed; 
but  the  dense  smoke  from  the  newly-lit  fire  ren- 
dered this  impossible.  She  would  have  sought 
the  protecting  solitude  of  her  own  carriage,  but 
Mrs.  Wilkinson,  with  all  the  authority  of  a 
medical  man^s  wife,  assured  her  that  to  sit  still 
after  such  an  accident,  '*  was  a  great  deal  more 
than  her  life  was  worth.^  Almost  by  force, 
they  dragged  the  unhappy  sufferer  out,  and 
walked  her  up  and  down  on  the  sunny  turf,  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  gentlemen,  without  pity  or 
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remorse:  all  Miss  Chamberlayne^s  tender 
sympathies  absorbed  in  her  anxiety  for  her 
poor  Annans  bodily  health ;  and  Mrs.  Wilkin- 
son over  and  over  again  roninding  her  victim 
that  if  she  did  look  a  figure  it  was  of  no  conse- 
quence, as  they  were  all  among  friends. 

But  ^  the  longest  day  will  have  an  end,^  as 
another  celebrated  sufferer  remarked ;  and  the 
slowest  fire  will  at  length  dry  a  muslin  gown, 
and  a  sky-blue  satin  pelisse.  B^ore  the  party, 
which  to  her  unspeakable  relief  she  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  back  into  the  cave  to  complete 
their  survey,  again  emerged  into  day,  she  had 
resumed  her  own  apparel.  But  the  dark  spot 
was  still  on  her  brow; — the  Dido  of  the  day 
was  still  in  the  dumps;  and  although  Mrs. 
Wilkinson  at  l^gth  discontinued  the  condo- 
lences which  had  nearly  driven  her  into  frenzy, 
still  many  a  fair  scene  was  passed  through  with- 
out  any  improvement  in  her  temper. 

At  length  they  reached  the  beautiful  Combe 
which  the  doctor  had  selected  as  their  dining- 
place,  and  then  commenced  the  usual  scene  of 
bustle  and  confusion.  The  repast,  like  all  grass- 
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spread  dinners,  waa  somewhat  deficient  in  com- 
fort, but  very  merry.  The  number  of  casualties 
among  the  plates  and  tumblers  was  rather  less 
than  usual ;  the  salad-dresdng  had  not  divided 
itself  between  the  two  currant  tarts ;  nor  had  the 
custard  formed  an  impromptu  gravy  to  the  cold 
fowls.  Everything,  in  short,  went  on  very  pros- 
peroualy :  and  two  or  three  extra  glasses  of 
champagne,  which  the  widow  took  to  keep  out 
the  cold,  restored  her  to  her  accustomed  spirits ; 
and  when  the  party  set  out  to  continue  their 
progress,  she  was  again  leaning  on  Hardinge's 
arm,  his  carelessness  and  his  apathy  in  her  hour 
of  peril  all  forgiven. 

They  traversed,  sometimes  on  foot,  and  some- 
times resuming  their  carriages,  several  miles  of 
the  moat  beautiful  scenery  in  England.  The 
flanks  of  the  noble  limestone  ridge,  which  com- 
poses the  Mendip  hills,  are  broken  asunder  in 
various  places,  forming  defiles,  called  in  the 
north  of  England  Deans,  but  in  West-country 
language,  Combes.  These  are,  in  general,  small 
in  extent,  but  beautifully  wooded,  and  diversified 
by  rocks  and  steep  banks,  clothed  in  the  most 
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luxuriant  fern  ;  and  when,  after  ascending  a  few 
hundred  paces  you  reach  their  summits,  noble 
and  extended  views  burst  upon  the  eye. 

These  were  the  play-grounds  of  General 
Chamberlayne^s  early  days,  before  the  world, 
and  its  cares,  and  its  vices,  had  oppressed  his 
better  nature ;  and  now,  after  a  long,  long  in- 
terval, he  gazed  on  them  with  intense  delight 
But  a  sigh  of  remorse  mingled  itself  with  his 
admiration ;  and  his  heart  swelled  with  feelings 
allied  to  anger,  that  aU  around  him  should  have 
remained  unaltered,  whilst  he  himself  was  so 
fatally,  so  entirely  changed. 

Alike  in  admiration,  but  how  unlike  in 
every  other  feeling,  was  the  impression  which 
the  same  scenes  produced  on  the  unstained 
mind  of  Clara  Forrester.  She  had  never 
seen  nature  under  so  noble  a  form.  She 
was  enthusiastic  in  her  pnuses,  and  her  colour 
rose,  and  her  eye  flashed,  as  she  gazed  over  the 
magnificent  scene.  <^  Oh,^  she  exclaimed  to 
herself,  *'  what  a  glorious,  what  a  lovely  world 
has  been  given  to  lis  !  Regions  such  as  these 
should  be  all  filled  with  happiness  and  virtue  T 
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Alas !  in  a  few  short  days  she  was  doomed  to 
learn  that  violence  and  crime  may  lurk  unseen 
amidst  tranquil  vallies  and  solitary  hills. 

They  had  just  emerged  upon  the  open  downs  at 
the  head  of  one  of  these  Combes  up  which  doubly- 
honoured  Hardinge  had  escorted  the  widow  and 
the  spinster.  The  one  fair  lady  was  pressing 
close  to  her  bosom  her  red-morocco  copy  of 
Thomson^  a  tolerable-sized  duodecimo,  which 
always  accompanied  her  rural  excursions,  and 
the  large  type  of  which  she  began  to  find  conve- 
nient for  her  public  studies.  The  other  was 
endeavouring  so  to  hold  up  her  pelisse  as  to 
show  a  very  tolerable  ancle,  and  at  the  same 
time  hide  the  worst  patch  of  mud  which  she  had 
exported  from  Wokey  Hole. 

Hardinge  looked  round  at  his  niece.  **  Clara,'^ 
said  be,  ^^  will  such  a  view  as  this  make  you 
cease  to  reject  Bath  and  its  gaieties  ?^ 

At  these  incautious  words,  trees,  hills,  valleys, 
rocks,  and  moral  reflections,  all  vanished  from 
the  giddy  girl's  mind,  and  her  usual  sportive 
malice  resumed  its  sway.  *^  Regret  them,  my 
dear  Uncle  r^  she  exclaimed :  **  Oh  no  ! — how 
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can  I  regret  all  the  puppy  dogs  in  the  world,  or 
my  dear  little  dancing  master,  or  even  our 
favourite  Russian  merchant,  after  all  that  I  have 
seen  to-day,  all  that  I  am  still  beholding  P"^ 

Hardinge  winced  under  the  reply,  nor  did  he 
like  the  smile  of  deferential  respect,  with  which  it 
was  accompanied.  He  turned  away,  and  led 
onwards  his  fair  companions. 
.  ^^  Sweet,  lovely,  sympathetic,  young  crea- 
ture r  cried  Miss  Chamberlayne,  pressing  closar 
to  her  person,  with  unconscious  fervour,  both 
her  Thomson  and  her  Hardinge :  "  how  exactly 
her  juvenile  enthusiasm  corroborates  my  own  ! 
How  sweetly  the  dear  child  spoke  about  her 
dancing  master  r 

^^  Yes,^  said  Hardinge,  biting  his  lips. 

^*  Russian  merchant  P"^  muttered  the  widow. 
"Mr.  Hardinge,  have  you  any  friends  in 
Russia  ?"" 

*^  Noy^  said  Hardinge,  biting  his  lips  for  the 
second  time. 
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CHAPTER  IX, 

Wilkinson,  to  whom  every  inch  of  the 
ground  was  as  familiar  as  his  o¥m  garden,  had 
so  judiciously  arranged  their  route,  that  when, 
after  a  brief  repose  on  the  open  down,  they  re- 
traced their  steps  to  the  bottom  of  the  Combe, 
there  only  remained  a  distance  of  two  or  three 
miles  to  bring  them  to  Cheddar  Cliffs,  the 
grand  Lion  of  the  county,  and  the  object  of 
interest  which  was  to  wind  up  their  day's 
excursion. 

The  carriages  stopped  at  a  small  village  placed 
at  the  entrance  of  a  diminutive  valley,  which 
ran  up  into  the  ^hills.  On  passing  the  few 
straggling  cottages  of  which  it  consisted,  they 
found  themselves  among  steep  grassy  hillocks, 
whic]2  appeared  almost  as  if  some  giant.force  had 
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hurled  them  against  the  mountain  side,  and 
affixed  them  to  it  for  ever.  It  was  a  pleasing 
scene,  but  the  feature  of  most  interest,  and  the 
one  which  caught  and  detained  the  attention  of 
all  the  party,  was  the  rapid,  angry  stream  of 
water,  cold  as  ice,  and  pure  as  crystal,  which 
rushing  out  at  once  from  the  living  rock  became, 
with  the  aid  of  a  few  tributary  threads  of  water, 
powerful  enough,  after  a  course  of  a  very  few 
yards,  to  turn  two  or  three  rustic  corn-mills; 
and  somewhat  lower  down  a  paper-mill,  which 
stood  in  the  village,  and  formed  the  principal 
indication  of  its  industry. 

Wilkinson,  who,  like  all  other  showers  of 
sights,  dealt  largely  in  surprises,  gave  a  knowing 
wink  to  Mr.  Hardinge,  as  he  said,  **  WeU,  Miss 
Clara,  we  have  got  another  Combe  for  you  to  be 
in  raptures  about.^ 

Clara,  good-humouredly  assuring  him  that  she 
had  admiration  in  store  for  a  great  many  more 
Combes,  walked  on,  leaning  on  young  Waldng- 
ham'a  arm ;  and  more  occupied  by  the  subject  of 
their  conversation  than  by  the  scenery  which 
surrounded  them.     On    a  sudden   the  genial 
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warmth  of  the  evening  air  was  changed  into  a 
chilling  coldness.  Almost  startled  at  the  tran- 
sition, she  looked  around  her,  and  could  scarcely 
believe  it  possible  that  she  had  unconsciously 
entered  such  a  region  as  that  in  which  she  stood. 

Mrs.  Dobson^s  calamities  of  the  morning  had 
somewhat  thrown  out  Wilkinson'^s  very  exact 
arrangements  as  to  times ;  and  when  they  entered 
the  gorge  of  the  Cliffs,  the  sun  was  sinking 
towards  the  west. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  traversed  this 
stupendous  defile,  and  remember  how  suddenly 
it  burst  upon  them,  will  sympathize  with  the 
silait  astonishment  with  which  Clara  Forrester 
gazed  upon  it. 

At  no  hour  of  the  day  could  the  effect  of  the 
scene  have  been  more  powerful.  The  sun, 
fiery  red  as  it  descended  towards  the  west,  threw 
a  blaze  of  glowing  light  on  the  tremendous 
walls  of  rock  on  one  side  of  the  chasm,  which 
sometimes  only  illuminated  their  summits,  at 
others,  where  the  defile  changed  its  direction, 
descended  almost  to  their  base;  whilst  every 
part  of   the  opposite  side  was  in   deep    cold 
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shade;  and  the  variously-coloured  limestone 
rock  assumed,  under  the  changing  accidents  of 
light  and  shade,  a  thousand  different  hues. 

It  is  not  the  immense  height  of  the  CIifiB,nor 
their  bold  fronts,  although  some  reach  the  eleva- 
tion of  nearly  eight  hundred  feet,  and  in  many 
places  stand  as  perpendicular  as  a  wall,  which 
makes  this  scene  so  much  more  imposing  than 
many  others  compared   to  which  these  rocks 
would  be  diminutive.     The  chasm  of  the  Ched- 
dar Cliffs  owes  its  powerful  effect  to  its  stem 
simplicity.     The  elements  of  its  grandeur  are 
few  and  simple,  and  remain  unchanged  through- 
out its  whole  extent.    A  winding  strip  of  grass 
occupies  the  narrow  space  between    the  oppo- 
sing cliffs ;   and  a  rough  path   in    its    centre 
is  the  only  indication  that  the  region  is  ever 
trod.    At  the  base  of  the  cliffs  are  huge  piles 
of  fragments  of  stone  which  each  winter^s  Irost 
detaches  from  their  surface ;  and  from  the  midst 
of  these  rise  the  overhanging    and  frowning 
walls  of  rock,  ascending  at  once  sheer  up  into 
the  sky. 
As  the  ravine  winds  in  its  course,  the  rocks, 
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in  some  places,  stand  forward  like  gigantic 
towers ;  and  then  within  a  few  yards  they  re- 
cede and  form  deep  and  gloomy  recesses ;  and 
the  spectator,  as  he  gazes  upon  them,  can  almost 
bring  himself  to  believe  that  he  beholds  the 
towers,  battlements,  and  bastions  of  the  ruined 
castles  of  a  race  of  giants.  Here  and  there  a 
stunted  yew  tree  is  anchored  in  the  rock. 
These^  and  a  few  scanty  patches  of  thorn,  are  all 
the  foliage  which  the  region  possesses,  and  they 
are  so  small  in  extent  as  in  no  degree  to  lessen 
the  stem  grandeur  of  the  naked  cliff;  the  eye 
passes  them  by  unnoticed. 

On  the  loftiest  pinacles  and  on  jutting  points 
of  rock  half-way  down,  all  access  to  which, 
except  for  birds,  would  appear  absolutely  impos- 
sible, sheep  are  seen  feeding  composedly,  and 
looking  down  on  the  abyss  beneath  them. 

Such,  with  endless  varieties  of  form,  but  with 
the  characteristic  features  unchanged  and  un- 
impaired, is  the  whole  of  this  stupendous  chasm 
throu^out  its  extent  of  nearly  two  miles :  when, 
gradually  ascending  and  dividing  itself  into  two 
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branches,  it  terminates  at  the  very  centre  and 
highest  part  of  the  hills. 

Clara^s  heart  swelled  in  her  bosom  almost  to 
bursting ;  the  noisy  laugh  of  the  widow,  loudly 
eloquent  in  advance,  grated  upon  her  ear ;  she 
longed  to  be  alone ;  and^  almost  unconsciously, 
withdrew  her  arm  from  LioneFs,  and  stood 
silent  and  still. 

The  endless  varieties  of  form  in  which  nature 
shows  herself,  scarcely  differ  more  widdy  than 
the  impression  which  they  produce  on  different 
minds;  and  the  noblest  prospect  which  earth 
can  boast  is  lost  and  thrown  away  if  the  be- 
holder^s  mind  is  not  in  accordance  with  it.  Clara 
Forrester,  who  in  imagination  had  always  been 
the  votaress  of  mountains,  rocks,  and  precipices, 
upon  whom  fields  of  butter-cups  and  daisies 
were  thrown  away,  now  dwelt  with  breathless 
admiration  on  a  scene  which  realized,  which 
surpassed,  all  her  visions  of  grandeur  and  subli- 
mity. The  visible,  the  immediate  hand  of 
power  was  stamped  on  all  around  her;  and 
the  awe,  which  the  impressive  scene  produced 
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upon  her  vivid  imagination,  changed  by  degrees 
into  veneration  for  its  great  Designer. 

The  scene  was  familiar  to  Walsingham ;  but 
his  kindred  mind  enabled  him  to  understand  her 
feelings:  and  he  uttered  not  a  single  word  to 
disturb  them.  Nay,  he  did  more;  for,  seeing 
Miss  Chamberlayne  turn  back  waving  her  Thorn- 
son,  and  evidently  in  high  heroics,  he  took  her 
prisoner;  and  putting  her  arm  good-humouredly 
within  his  own,  said, — **  Come,  my  dear  Miss 
Chamberlayne,  you  and  I  must  really  have  a 
little  romantic  conversation  together  about  all 
these  wonders :  the  scene  is  new  to  your  friend. 
Miss  Forrester,  and  we  ought  to  give  her  a  little 
time  to  study  it  undisturbed.  Are  not  these 
cliffs,^  he  continued,  wishing  to  strike  on  the 
right  key,  <^  are  not  these  cli£&  sublimely  mag- 
nificent, grandly,  picturesquely  perfect  ?^ 

Miss  Chamberlayne,  who  ever  since  the  widow^s 
accident  had  been  in  high  glee,  fixed  her  eyes 
on  the  small  portion  of  sky  which  was  visible 
over  their  heads,  and  exclaimed  :  ^^  Inefiably  ! 
indubitably !  and  all  divine !  But,^  she  added, 
with  a  solemn  decision  of  tone  and  manner  which 
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almost  threw  Lionel  off  his  balance,  '<  they  are 
not  perfect,  Mr.  WalsinghamI  they  are  not. 
My  interior,  my  inherent  sentiments,  and  this 
dear  seraphic  voliune,  all  assure  me,  that  they 
are  not  perfect!  The  poetic  mind,  my  young 
friend,  demands  more  verdant  shades.  Oh,  let  us 
imagine  a  few  umbrageous  trees  promiscuously 
arranged  in  becoming  postures ;  the  stately  pop- 
lar, the  recumbent  willow !  Then,  ah,  then  it 
would  indeed  be  perfection  undisguised!  Yes, 
perfection  unequivocally  personified  !^ 

Lionel  bowed  his  entire  assent;  and  they 
joined  Clara.  A  very  brief  interval,  and  per- 
haps two  or  three  quiet  tears,  had  restored  the 
fair  girl  to  her  usual  gaiety.  She  replied,  good- 
humouredly,  to  Mrs.  Dobson^s,  ^*  Lord,  Miss 
Forrester,  how  romantic  and  woe^begone  you 
did  look!^  and  endeavoured  to  induce  Miss 
Chamberlayne  to  join  her  in  condemnation  of 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  for  having  allotted  so  small  a 
portion  of  the  day  to  a  scene  which  she  declared 
was  worth  all  the  Combes  and  vallies  in  the 
world. 

The  doctor  defended  his  taste, — ^looked  at  the 
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widow,  hemmed  significantly,  and  pleaded  un- 
foreseen misfortunes  and  delays;  adding,  that 
if  the  rest  of  the  party  approved  the  plan,  he 
should  be  very  happy  to  remain  where  they  were, 
until  the  moon  arose  and  showed  them  the  same 
scenery  in  silver  instead  of  gold.  The  more 
romantic  portion  of  the  party^  Clara,  Lionel,  the 
slim  Miss  Penelope,  who  by  her  mother^s  direc- 
tion was  studying,  as  a  model,  every  look,  move- 
ment, and  word  of  Clara  Forrester,  warmly 
applauded  the  suggestion  ;  as  to  Miss  Chamber- 
layne,  the  very  idea  sent  her  up  into  the  clouds 
at  once.  She  rushed  towards  Wilkinson,  clasp- 
ing her  hands  together—**  Oh  !  do,  do,  do,  my 
dearest  Dr.  Thingummee !  Do  let  us  enjoy  the 
lunar  ray  in  this  sublime  retreat ;  Oh,  yes !  we 
will  all,all  of  us  apostrophize  the  nocturnal  orb^- 

"  Queen  of  the  silver  bow !  by  thy  pale  stream," 

"  Beam^  Miss  Chamberlayne,'^  whispered 
Miss  Penelope. 

**  Stream,  child,  stream ;  don^t  you  know  that 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  says  it  is  a  stream  ? 

"  Queen  of  the  silver  bow !  by  thy  pale  stream  ! 
Alone  and  pensive  I  delight  to  stray ! " 
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Oh  !  do,  do  let  us  stay,  my  angelic  doctor.^ 
Wilkinson  again  expressed  his  willingness  to 
remain ;  but  the  widow,  who  had  been  exerting 
all  her  eloquence  to  induce  Hardinge  to  let  one 
of  her  servants  ride  his  horse  home,  whilst  he 
took  the  third  seat  in  her  carriage,  as  violently 
opposed  it.  Sore  throats,  fevers,  and  all  manner 
of  distempers  were  predicted  by  others;  and 
hints  were  thrown  out,  by  Gieneral  Chamber- 
layne,  that  the  Doctor^s  admiration  of  moonlight 
had  a  professional  bias.  Wilkinson  admitted 
that  he  thought  it  the  truest  wisdom  to  unite 
profit  and  pleasure;  but  that,  in  the  present 
case,  he  would  guarantee  them  against  any  such 
dangers.  *^  Remember,  ladies,^  he  added,  "  I 
have  no  medicines  which  will  drive  away  ghosts 
or  robbers :  and  most  people,  I  believe,  think 
Cheddar  Cliffs  a  safer  place  by  day  than  by 
night.'' 

Hardinge,  Clara^s  undutiful  reference  to  the 
mercantile  Adonis  of  the  Pump-room  quite  for- 
given, was  anxious  to  hear  the  undisguised 
expression  of  her  admiration.  He  tore  himsdf 
away  from  Mrs.  Dobson's   somewhat  detailed 
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description  of  the  silk  hangings  in  her  two 
drawing-rooms  at  *  The  Poplars;^  and  resigned, 
in  favour  of  Miss  Penelope,  the  undivided  enjoy- 
ment of  various  long  passages  from  the  red 
morocco  Thomson,  which  Miss  Chamberlayne 
was  reading  with  extraordinary  energy,  but 
which  did  not  appear  to  be  particularly  appli- 
cable to  the  occasion.  Separating  himself  and 
his  niece  from  the  rest  of  the  party,  they  walked 
together  up  the  defile,  and  as  every  twenty  yards 
they  advanced  disclosed  new  features  of  romantic 
grandeur,  he  was  delighted  with  the  eloquence, 
the  poetry  of  her  admiration,  and  the  eagerness 
with  which  she  thanked  him  for  having  made 
her  acquainted  with  a  scene  that  would  dwell 
on  her  memory  for  ever.  He  looked  with  pride 
at  her  sparkling  eye,  and  her  face  radiant  with 
animation  and  interest ;  and  thought,  that  if  she 
was  a  little  less  saucy,  and  a  little  less  observant 
of  what  was  passing  around  her,  she  would  be 
the  very  perfection  of  a  niece. 

As  they  retraced  their  steps  down  the  defile, 
Hardinge  adverted  to  what  old  Thornton  had 
said  ;  and  asked  Wilkinson  if  he  gave  credit  to 
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his  assertion  that  the  caves  in  the  hills  were 
used  as  lurking  places. 

'<  Why,  Squire,^  answered  Wilkinson,  address- 
ing our  hero  by  the  title  which  he  always  gave 
him,  <^  old  Thornton  ought  to  know :  for  if  all 
tales  are  true  which  folks  tell  about  him,  he  was 
pretty  deep  in  the  dark  tricks  of  this  part  of  the 
country  some  thirty  years  ago.^ 

^^  Does  he,  do  you  think,  know  more  of  Robin- 
son^s  fate  than  he  professes  to  do  ?^ 

"  No,  I  think  not.  At  least  all  he  knows  is 
from  hear^say .  He  has  long  ago  retired  from  the 
more  active  branches  of  business,  smuggling  and 
thieving;  and,  indeed,  ever  since  he  left  off 
being  a  field  preacher,  I  believe  he  has  led  a  very 
harmless  sort  of  life :  besides,  he  has  a  good 
berth  where  he  is,  and  that  the  bankers  at  Wells 
know.  They  often  receive  visits  from  Mrs.  Joe; 
for  the  old  boy  is  too  wise  to  keep  his  cash  in 
that  shed.  As  to  Robinson,  the  man  always 
bore  a  good  character  down  here  in  the  west ; 
or  I  should  have  thought  it  was  the  old  trick, 
and  that  he  had  stolen  his  own  goods,  and  was 
now  enjoying  himself  in  France  or  Ireland.^ 
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"  Are  there  caves  among  these  very  rocks  ?^ 
asked  Lionel. 

"  Yes,  several ;  but  none  worthy  of  inspection 
after  Wokey  Hole,  <  the  most  handsomest  cave 
in  the  univarsal  world,^  as  old  Thornton  calls  it. 
I  have  been  in  two  or  three,  and  I  dare  say  there 
are  many  others  which  the  smugglers  use,  and 
which  we  know  nothing  about.^ 

The  Bun  had  now  set,  and  they  all  turned 
their  steps  homewards;  the  horsemen,  among 
whom  was  Hardinge — ^for  all  Mrs.  Dobson'^s 
eloquence  had  been  unsuccessful, — enjoying  the 
cool  evening  air,  and  the  remainder  of  the  party, 
as  best  suited  their  taste,  sleeping,  or  talking  ovpr 
their  day^s  adventures. 

When  they  reached  East  Leighton  and 
separated  to  their  several  abodes,  Wilkin- 
son took  hold  of  the  bridle  of  Lionel'^s  horse, 
and  intimated  his  wish  for  a  private  conference. 

^*  Mrs.  Dobson  has  had  a  great  escape  to-day 
in  that  cavern,^  said  the  Doctor. 

**  Yes,**  answered  Walsingham ;  **  and  I  am 
very  glad  of  it.'' 

"  She  is  very  fond  of  you,  Mr.  Lionel." 
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'<  Yes,^  said  Lionel ;  ^<  and  I  am  very  glad  of 
that  also."* 

'<  As  that  is  the  case,  my  dear  sir,  perhaps 
you  had  better  not  mention  the  accident  to  the 
Earl.^ 

**  Doctor,^  said  Lionel,  looking  stedfastly  at 
him,  ^*  at  what  o^cIock  to-morrow  do  you  call 
upon  my  father  ?^ 

**  Bless  my  heart,  Mr.  Lionel,  I  don^t  know 
that  I  shall  call  at  all !  The  Earl  has  no 
occasion  for  me  now.^ 

*^  Well,  Wilkinson,  you  are  a  capital  fellow, 
and  have  shown  off  the  hills  to-day  to  perfection. 
1  will  give  you  till  twelve  o^dock." 

"  Will  you,  by  Jingo  !"  cried  Wilkinson, 
slapping  his  leathers  so  violently  as  to  make  his 
poney  start ;  *^  then  never  call  me  a  practitioner 
again,  if  Fm  not  at  the  Castle  by  eleven.^ 

On  the  next  day,  the  last  of  the  General's 
stay,  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  pic-nic  party 
met  at  Mrs.  Dobson^'s;  and  as,  luckily  for  her, 
the  Earl  of  Kennis  was  not  of  the  number,  a 
very  praiseworthy  silence  was  maintained  as  to 
her  difficulties  in  the  pursuit  of  science.    Even 
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Sirs.  Wilkinson,  who  for  many  hours  after  the 
cralamity  had  made  the  widow  actuaUy  bum  with 
rage  by  her  rdterated  questions  whether  she  felt 
any  chill  beginning  to  come  on,  now  propitiated 
by  the  dinner  invitation  having  been  extended 
to  Miss  Penelope,  was  mute  upon  the  subject. 
There  were,  however,  enough  of  adventures  and 
misadventures   remaining   to   afford  topics   of 
discussion  to  a  very  late  hour,  and  it  was  mid- 
night before  the  party  broke  up,  and    Miss 
Chamberlayne  regained  her  bower  ;   her  heart 
full  of  ten  thousand  terrors  as  to  the  progress 
which  Mrs.  Dobson  and  her  three  courses  were 
evidently  making  in  the  affections  of  her  Charles, 
but  compelled  to  endure  them  all  in  silence. 

General  Chamberlayne  was  an  affectionate 
and  a  generous  brothar ;  he  was  idolized  by 
his  sister,  and  he  never  terminated,  nor  indeed 
commeqced,  his  visits,  without  rivulets  of  tears 
being  shed  by  the  tender  spinster:  but  much 
more  abundant  than  usual  were  the  torrents 
which  rushed  down  her  fair  cheeks  when  he 
departed  the  next  morning.  **  Her  bosom,^  as 
she  said,  *^  was  filled  with  one  indistinguishable 

vot.  II.  I 
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mass  of  accumulatal  misfortuiies.^  When  he 
kissed  her  for  the  kst  time,  he  exdaimed,  with 
his  accustomed  good-humoured  laugh,  "  Wdl, 
Bella,  my  dear !  keep  up  your  qiirits.  Charles 
Haidinge  is  a  great  deal  too  wise  to  marry  that 
plump,  fussy,  fuming  little  widow,  take  my 
word  for  it.  He  is  a  noUe  fdlow,  and  I  like 
him  better  than  ever ;  but  for  all  that,  remember 
I  am  ready  at  all  times,  day  or  night,  at  twelve 
hours^  notice,  to  come  down  here  and  cut  his 
throat,  whenever  you  think  that  th^  dignity  of 
the  race  of  Chamberlayne  donands  it,  or  that  it 
will  conduce  to  your  own  mental  tranqtdllity.^ 

*<  Oh,  William  Chamberlayne  r  she  exclaimed ; 
**  Oh !  William,  William  !  what  pleasure  can  it 
be  to  you  to  break  my  heart?  There  now,**" 
she  continued,  as  stepping  into  his  carriage  he 
good-humouredly  wa^ed  his  hand  to  her ; 
*^  there  now,  what  a  heavenly-tempered  creature 
that  would  have  been  if  lie  had  been  a  woman  ! 
But  it  must  be  one  of  the  inscrutable  resolutions 
of  Providence,  that  all  men  are  a  perfect  con* 
centraticm  of  inhumanity.     Oh  !  why  did  not 
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divine  wisdom  make  every  body  of  one  denomi- 
nation ?^ 

A  light  carriage,  and  four  quick  post-horses 
soon  cleared  the  distance  between  East  Leighton 
and  Cheltenham,  and  in  a  few  hours  General 
Chamberlayne — ^^all  his  recollections  of  earlier 
and  better  days  obliterated;  all  his  intentions, 
or  rather  all  his  desires,  of  reformation  at  an 
end— found  himself  seated  at  the  eternal  whist 
table,  commencing,  with  the  same  eagerness  as 
ever,  the  course  of  what  he  termed  his  light 
summer  play. 
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CHAPTER  X- 

We  must  recall  the  reader^s  attention  to  an 
early  part  of  our  narrative,  and  to  the  occur- 
rences which  took  place  at  Bath.  The  weeks 
which  had  elapsed  since  then,  had,  to  the  eye  of 
those  around  them,  been  passed  alike  by  Sir 
Edward  Forrester  and  Tarleton  in  one  long 
series  of  dissipation;  but  the  similarity  of 
character  was  external  only.  Never  was  there  an 
instance  of  a  greater  diiTerence  between  two 
men;  never  was  there  an  instance  in  which 
a  powerful  and  noble  intellect  more  systema- 
tically bent  itself  to  the  destruction  of  a  weak 
and  unresisting  friend. 

The  frivolous  and  unfixed  Sir  Edward 
launched  himself  anew  into  all  the  follies  of  a 
Bond  Street  life,  anxious  to  forget  his  recent 
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diMqppointment ;  and,  although  whenever  he 
adverted  to  the  subject,  it  was  to  assert  that 
his  peevish  cousin  should  be  his,  yet  day  by 
day  the  impression  wore  away,  and  little  else 
remained,  except  a  feeling  of  wounded  vanity ; 
but  that  did  remain,  and  on  that  the  subtle 
Tarleton  built  with  full  confidence  of  success. 

It  is  painful,  it  is  humiliating  to  see  how  often, 
in  this  motley  world  of  ours,  high  talents,  zeal, 
and  unconquerable  resolution  are  wasted  in 
the  cause  of  vice.  The  same  expenditure  of 
energy  and  talent,  which  if  successful  in  this 
vile  pursuit  can  lead  only  to  ignominy, 
employed,  as  the  divine  Giver  of  them  intended 
they  should  be,  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  would 
not  only  have  a  far  better  chance  of  worldly 
success,  but  in  every  event  must  lead  to  tran- 
quillity and  peace  of  mind. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  fixed  and 
unshakable  than  Tarleton^s  resolution  to  destroy 
the  happiness  of  Clara  Forrester,  and  to  make 
her  weak  relative  at  once  his  victim  and  his 
tool.  Wounded  'pride  was  with  him,  also,  one 
of  the  springs  of  action ;  but  unlike  his  vacil- 
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Jating  compftnion,  each  day  added  fresh  strengtb 
to  his  determination.  Durii^  the  hours  of 
solitude,  as  amidst  the  scenes  of  boistennn 
gaiety,  Tarfeton^s  resolution  remained  unchanged 
and  unchangeable.  He  had  studied  and  weighed 
exactly  every  diade  of  weakness  in  Sir  Edward, 
and  his  plans  were  oonstnicted  on  a  skilful 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  He  never 
menticMed  Clara  Forrestei^s  name;  he  never 
alluded  to  the  events  which  had  occurred 
between  them;  he  willingly  associated  himself 
in  all  the  plans  of  amuaement  which  presented 
themselves;  yet  he  contrived,  by  a  thousand 
slight  indications,  to  let  Sir  Edward  Forrester 
perceive  that  his  own  pasaon  £ar  Ckra  was  as 
violent  aia  evor. 

The  allotted  six  we^s  had  passed,  and  more 
than  passed,  and  yet  Sir  Edward  showed  no 
intention  of  returning  to  Bath.  The  time, 
however,  had  arrived,  at  which  Tarleton  had 
determined  that  he  should  do  so.  Whilst 
apparently  immersed  in  ceaseless  dissipation,  he 
had  found  ^tirne  to  attend   to  various  graver 

* 

concerns. 
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The  wicked  are  never  without  agents  more 
degraded^  more  abandoned^  than  themselves.  One 
of  these,  an  attorney  of  that  low  and  debased 
class,  whose  conduct  tends  to  throw  discredit  on 
the  useful  and  honourable  division  of  the  pro- 
fession to  which  they  belong,  had  for  many  years 
been  employed  by  Tarleton  to  extricate  him  from 
the  legal  embarrassments  through  which  he  had 
struggled.  This  man,  feed  largely  with  the 
gold  which  Sir  Edward  Forrester  poured  with 
thoughtless  extravagance  into  the  hand  of  his 
chosen  friend,  and  which  that  friend,  with  cool 
calculatioD,  had  determined  to  employ  in  eiFeeting 
the  giver's  ruin,  had  been  sent  down  by  Tarleton 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  East  Leighton  more 
than  a  fortnight  before.  His  instructions  had 
been  given  to  him  by  his  employer  with  as  much 
confidence  in  the  success  of  his  designs  upon 
Sir  Edward^  as  if  the  timid  Baronet  had  then 
pledged  himself  that  he  would  prosecute  the 
adventure. 

There  is  a  wonderful  perfection  of  Free- 
masonry among  rogues  of  the  seme  class. 
Sparkes  had    not    taken    up    his  quarters  at 
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Axbridge  a  single  day  before  he  found  out  a 
kindred  spirit ;  nor  bad  another  four  and  twenty 
hours  elapsed  ere  he  was  enabled  to  infonn 
Tarleton  that  very  satisfactory  arrangements 
were  in  progress,  and  that  he  might  join  htm 
as  soon  as  he  thought  fit. 

By  return  of  post  he  was  directed  to  get  all 
things  in  perfect  readiness;  but  his  employer 
told  him  that  he  had  no  wish,  nor  did  he  think 
it  prudent,  to  hurry  the  affair,  and  that  in  the 
mean  time  he  was  to  watch  the  party^  and 
ascertain  exactly  their  goings  out  and  comings 
in,  and  every  particular  which  mi^t  ensure 
success.  Many  subsequent  letters  passed  between 
them ;  nor  did  Tarleton  yield  to  hi&  desire  to 
put  his  machinery  to  work  untQ  he  had  become 
fully  acquainted  with  all  the  events  which  had 
occurred  at  Leighton,  and  had  learnt,  what* 
the  fair  girl  herself  was  still  ignorant  of,  that 
she  had  given  her  heart  for  ever  to  young 
Walsingham.  The  knowledge  of  this  checked 
not  Philip  Tarleton^s  purpose.  He  only  felt 
that  it  gave  him  a  new  foundation  on  which  to 
raise  his  malignant  plans. 
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The  time  at  length  approached,  when  the 
decuive  blow  was  to  be  struck,  and  so  struck  as 
to  leave  no  power  of  escape.  The  subtle  plotter 
had  preluded  the  attack  by  a  day  or  two  of 
unusual  seriousness,  almost  of  gloom.  Sir 
Edward  Forrester  rallied  him  on  this,  and  asked 
him  if  he  had  been  unfortunate  at  hazard  or  at 
billiards;  but  Tarleton  was  impenetrable  until 
the  exact  time  arrived  which  he  had  selected.  It 
was  the  closing  hour  of  a  day  ot  boisterous 
merriment  on  the  part  of  Forrester,  and  of 
studied  sOence  on  that  of  his  friend.  They 
were  about  to  separate  for  the  night. 

"  Forrester,"  said  Tarleton,  "  you  have  ao- 
cused  me  of  gloom  and  ill-temper.  I  will 
not  say  that  you  have  accused  me  without 
cause,  but  I  regret  that  you  should  have  per- 
ceived it." 

^  Come,"^  said  Sir  Edward,  yawning,  ^*  no 
preaching,  for  mercy^s  sake.  You  have  had  a 
run  of  bad  luck  ;  and  you  want  me  to  endorsie  a 
bill  for  you.** 

^*  Not  so,  my  kind  friend.  Had  that  been  the 
case,  I  would,  without  scruple,  have  made  the 

i5 
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request  The  cttnae  of  my  annoyanoe  affects 
us  both,  and  you  by  for  the  inost.^' 

^' Welly  in  heaven's  name,  out  with  it.  I 
detest  these  kog  prefiu^ea^  and  I  am  dying  with 
sleep."" 

^  Forrester,*'  said  Tarleton,  *<  you  are  lightly 
qpoken  of.*" 

'<  Wen,""  answered  Sir  Edward, ''  what  do  I 
care  for  that  P"" 

«^  You  are  contemptuously  apoken  of/*  cod- 
tinued  his  treacherous  companion ;  ^  you  are 
laughed  at  by  your  own  art** 

Sir  Edward  Forrester^s  conntenmice  at  once 
showed  anger  and  alarm ;  for  it  is  the  feeblest 
minds  which  dirink  the  most  from  ridicule. 
*<  And  who  are  the  impertinent  poppies  who 
dare  to  make  me  the  subject  of  their  laii^hter  ? 
What  is  it  they  have  the  insolence  to  say  ?  For 
God's  sake,  Tarleton,  have  done  with  this 
mysterious  humming  and  hawing ;  and  speak 
outr 

« Who  are  they  T  said  Tarleton.  « By 
heavens,  the  entire  set;  and  1  oome  in  fior  my 
share  of  the  ridicule.    I  can  bear  it,  and  so 
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ought  you  ;  but  I  fear  yoo  will  be  unable  to 
doso.^ 

''  But,""  said  Sir  Edward  petulantly,  '<  what  in 
thedevirs  name  is  it  that  the  puppies  have  got 
hold  of?" 

^^  It  was  an  absolute  miracle  to  me,"  answered 
Tarleton,  ^  that  you  did  not  perceive  it  at  De 
Tracy's  on  Wednesday  night  All  their  attempts 
at  wit  had  reference  to  you — to  both  of  us. 
Indeed  it  is  the  certainty  that  you  cannot  remain 
much  longer  ignorant  of  it  that  now  induces  me 
to  tell  you.  It  is,"  he  added,  ^*  universally 
said,  and  umversi^y  believed,  that  you  have 
been  most  shamefully  jilted  by  your  cousin  ;  that 
she  has  been  for  years  attached  to  some  friend  of 
her  uncle^s;  but  from  mere  vanity  received  and 
encouraged  your  addresses,  thinking  that  the 
conquest  of  a  handsome  young  Baronet,  with 
ten  thousand  a  year,  would  be  a  feather  in  her 
cap; — ^nay,  more,  that  having  «iticed  you  on  to 
make  proposals  to  her,  she  actually  accepted 
you ;  and  then,  the  moment  this  young  Wal- 
singham  re-appeared,  she  jilted  you  in  the  most 
insolent  numner.     The  bet  which  you  offered 
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IS  talked  of,  and  you  are  said  to  have  boasted 

publicly  of  your  conquest.  I  do  not  escape,  for 
my  absurd  hopes  and  their  downfall  are  all 
known,  and  all  exaggerated.  This  mixture  of 
lies  and  truth  must  have  originated  with  the 
Fitzherberts,  at  that  cursed  dinner.  Would  1 
could  detect  the  scoundrel  babbler  who  has 
brought  the  tale  hither  T 

Sir  Edward  Fonester  stamped  his  foot  with 
indignation,  and  was  loud  in  his  resolve  to  call 

every  man  to  account  who  dared  to  utter  his 
name. 

« The    worst,''    continued    Tarleton,   "  the 

grossest  lie  remains  behind.    It  is  said,  that 

Walsingham  has  driven  you  from  Bath;  that 

a  few  angry  looks,  and  a  few  threatening  words^ 

have  made  you  quit  the  field,  and  give  up  the 

finest  woman  in   England.    I  have  denounced 

the  whole  of  the  reports  as  slanderous  lies,  and 

very  hot  words  have  passed .  to-day  between  De 

Tracy  and  myself.^ 

Sir  Edward  was  silent  with  rage ;  he  recol- 
lected that  at  the  gay  supper  party,  to  which 
Tarlefon  had  alluded,  much  wit  had  been  ex- 
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pended  on  the  subject  of  broken  hearts,  willow- 
wearing,  and  such  like  matters;  but  be  had 
never  supposed  himself  to  be  the  object  of  the 
flying  satire.  Such  was,  however,  the  case ;  for 
his  malignant  friend,  when  the  time  arrived  which 
he  thought  ripe  for  the  purpose,  had  subtldy 
contrived  that  a  false  and  exaggerated  account 
of  the  events  of  Bath  should  get  abroad ;  and 
this  he  had  done  so  skilfully  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible that  the  reports  should  be  traced  to 
himself. 

The  silence  of  rage  and  vexation  was  of  brief 
duration  with  Sir  Edward  Forrester.  As  usual 
with  all  slight  minds,  he  was  soon  loud  and 
profuse  in  bis  threats  of  revenge.  He  would,  in 
bis  abundant  valour,  challenge  every  man  who 
dared  to  laugh  at  him  ;  he  would  set  off  for 
East  Leighton,  and  call  out  Walsingham. 

**  I  do  not  see,"  said  Tarleton  coolly,  "  how 
you  can  fix  a  ground  of  quarrel  against  Mr. 
Walsingham  for  personal  rudeness,  when  you 
have  not  met  each  other  for-  years ;  and  as  for 
fighting  a  dozen  duels  with  a  parcel  of  imperti*' 
nent  fools,  because  they  call  you  the  baffled 
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Borofiet^  it  will  do  yon  no  good ;  it  will  only 
]^ve  that  the  rqxH-ta  are  true.  You  can  chal* 
lenge  Knighton,  certainly ;  he  is  the  best  shot 
in  England,  and  it  will  do  you  credit;  but  it 
will  not  remove  the  slur  upon  your  reputation 
as  a  aoccessful  lady-killer,  nor  make  you  cease 
to  be  called  the  jilted,  the  deluded,  the  self-con* 
ceited  Adonis.** 

«  They  lie,""  cried  Sir  Edward  fiercely,  "<  and 
whoever  told  them  is  a  liar  and  a  acoundreL  The 
Fitzherberts  know  De  Tracy.  Henry  Fits- 
herbert  is  in  Spain  by  this  time,  but  I  will 
write  to  him  instantly.  Tarleton,  why»  in  the 
devil^s  name,  did  not  you  tdl  me  befcve  f" 

^  For  the  same  reason  which  would  have  de- 
terred me  from  teUing  you  now,  were  I  not 
aware  that  all  attempt  at  concealment  must  be 
unavailing — the  wish  to  spare  you  from  useless 
annoyance.  But  this  morning,  Knighton  and 
De  Tracy  have  agreed  to  attack  you,  pcMot 
blank,  on  the  subject  to-morrow  at  the  club.^ 

**  By  G'  i  if  De  Tracy  is  impertinent,  I  will 
demand  an  explanation  from  him ;  or  I  will  call 
him  out." 
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*'  Their  knpertincnoe  you  need  not  fe«r,  vc9 
do  I  fear  it  for  you ;  but  can  you,  Forrester, 
stand  the  galling  ridicule  of  all  your  idle  ac* 
quainlanoe  in  Bond  Street  ?  Can  you  sustain, 
day  after  day,  the  sarcastic  Uttemess,  the  sting- 
ing aUusioos  to  your  defeat  which  you  will  be 
perpetually  exposed  to?  My  dear  Forrester,  I 
know  you  cannot.  Take  my  advice  then.  Order 
your  carriage,  and  let  us  be  off  at  once  to  Dublin 
or  Edinburgh.  In  six  months,  the  whole  affair 
will  be  worn  out  and  forgotten.^ 

**  What  the  devil.  Sir !  do  you  suppose  that 
I  am  to  be  driven  out  of  England  against  my 
will  by  a  set  of  insolent  UoekheadsP  Tarleton, 
you  try  my  patience  beyond  endurance.  You 
speak  as  if  you  thought  me  a  perfect  eoward.^ 

^  Indeed  I  think  no  such  thing,  Forrester. 
It  is  impossible  that  I  should  think  any  man 
a  coward,  and  continue  to  be  hi»  flriend.  But 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  a  coward^  and 
a  man  who  can  throw  off  from  him,  and  despise 
the  ridicule  of  those  around  him,  ridicule  ren- 
dered only  the  more  gaUingi^  because  the  pru- 
dent caution  qf  his  t<»:mentors  prevents  his  per- 
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sonally  resenting  it  You  have  not  the  nerve 
to  stand  this;  you  have  not  the  steadiness  of 
nerve  which  will  enable  you  to  oonoeal  from 
your  kind  friends  the  mortification  which  they 
cause  you.  I  repeat  it,  Forrester,  give  way  be- 
fore the  storm.  You  have  forgotten  your  fair 
cousin.  Why  not  at  once,  by  your  conduct, 
confess  that  you  have  done  so  ?^ 

»«  Forgotten  !^  cried  Sir  Edward,  with  an  in- 
temperate oath ;  ^*  do  you  pretend  to  think, 
Tarleton,  that  I  have  changed  my  determination 
about  Clara  r  Tarleton  sUrted  with  well 
assumed  surprise.  **  It  is  enough  to  drive  one 
mad,**  continued  Sir  Edward,  glad  to  find  any 
subject  on  which  to  vent  his  anger  and  disap- 
pointment ;  ^^  it  is  enough  to  drive  one  mad, 
Tarleton,  the  way  in  which  you  treat  me,  as  if 
I  were  such  a  feeble  idiot  as  not  to  know  my 
own  mind  for  five  hours.    By  the  G  in 

heaven  I  swear,  that,  by  fair  means  or  by  foul, 
Clara  Forrester  shall  be  mine,  and  III  make 
De  Tracy  know,  and  Knighton  too,  if  he  was 
the  deadliest  shot  in  the  universe^  that  I  am  not 
a  man  to  be  laughed  at  with  impunity.* 
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^*  You  must  not,  Sir  Edward,"^  said  Tarleton, 
throwing  exactly  the  judicious  degree  of  con- 
tempt into  his  voice  and  manner,  *^  jou  must 
not  be  vexed  if  I  do  not  think  you  eminently 
gifted  with  that  firmness  of  resolution,  that 
fixedness  of  purpose,  which  would  enable  you  to 
get  through  such  an  enterprise  with  credit. 
To-day  you  have  certainly  surprised  me.  I 
had  thought  that  your  passion  for  your  lovdy 
cousin  had  died  away,  and  that  with  it  your 
wad  pl«u,  of  poueaung  her.  your  wild  knight- 
errantry  had  ceased  also.  If  they  have  not,  so 
much  the  worse  for  you,  for  you  will  never 
carry  them  through  with  the  spirit  which  they 
demand.  Nay,  I  tell  you  now,  it  is  my  duty  to 
do  so,  as  I  told  you  at  the  time  die  refused  you, 
that  you  have  not  the  deliberate  daring  which 
such  an  exploit  requires  to  ensure  its  S^tU^  and 
to  stamp  a  man''s  character  to  the  world  as  a 
fine,  dashing,  daring  fellow.*" 

*^  And  I  tell  you,^  cried  Forrester,  pale  with 
anger,  ^  as  I  told  you  at  Bath,  that  a  man  may 
have  courage  and  daring,  though  he  cannot  go 
about  coolly  calculating  chances.    And  I  teU 
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you  again,  that  by  G  ■  »  Clara  FonreBter  shall 
be  mine,  or  I  will  die  in  obtaining  ho'.^— - 
Taiietonr  smSed.— '^  Yes,  Sir,  I  will  risk  this 
world  and  the  next,  before  I  give  up  the  loveliest 
woman  in  England*  Do  you  suppose  that 
nobody  but  moping^  pensive  philosophers  know 
what  love  means  ?^ 

He  walked  hastily  up  and  down  the  room, 
lashiz^  himself  into  a  high  pitch  of  heroic 
daring.  The  ridicule  of  his  companions,  the 
contempt  of  Tarleton  maddened  him*  The 
reooilectioo  of  Clara^s  surpassing  beauty,  re* 
viving  in  his  bosom  all  those  grosser  desires 
which  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  love, 
although  not  in  itsdf  sufficiently  powerful  to 
fix  him,  yet,  urged  on  and  supported  by  other 
motives,  otercame  his  natural  timidity,  and  still 
more  easily  overcame  his  deadened  sense  of 
honour  and  virtue. 

*<  Tarleton,^  he  said,  *^  I  claim  your  promise 
—the  promise  you  gave  me  at  Bath ;  you  must, 
you  shaU  assist  me  to  obtain  CSara  Forrester.^ 

It  put  even  the  self-poesesmon  of  Philip 
Tarleton  to  some  effort  to  disguise  the  triumph 
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which  he  felt  at  the  successful  issue  of  his 
machinations.  He  paused  before  he  answered 
him ;  and  the  impetuous  young  man  repeated 
his  demand, 

*<  Sir  Edward,^  said  Tarleton^  ^'  a  moping, 
pensive  {dukMopher,  if  I  be  such,  may  value  his 
promise  as  highly,  and  may  labour  to  per&rm  it 
as  zealously  as  the  riotous,  vaunting  crowd  which 
surrounds  you.  He  may  love^  too,  as  deefdy,  as 
ardently ;  and  so  I  do.  I  love  Clara  Forrester, 
at  this  moment,  with  a  pasaon  as  intense  as 
when  in  the  mad  blindness  of  my  adoration  I 
knelt  at  her  feet,  and  was  spumed,  and  despised, 
and  insulted.  I  would  sacrifice  life  here  and 
hereafter  to  possess  her ;  but  it  can  never  be. 
Yours  she  may  be,  and  if  you  have  the  manhood, 
the  oourage  to  claim  my  promiat^  I  have  the 
resolution,  the  constancy  to  perform  it  I  pledge 
myself  that  she  shall  be  yours.  Remember  !  I 
dissuaded  you  th«i  from  the  enterprise :  I  dis- 
suade you  now;  but  I  will  not  go  back  from 
my  word.  1  f  you  are  determined  on  the  attempt; 
if  you  can  rely  on  your  own  steadiness  of  pur- 
pose; if  your  love  for  Clara  Forrester  be  as 
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overwhelming  as  you  profesB  it  to  be,  cold  and 
calculating  as  you  think  me,  I  will  not  desert 
you.  But  recollect,  Sir  Edward,  that  the 
ridicule  which  you  are  now  exposed  to  will  be 
increased  tenfold,  if  you  proceed  any  further  in 
the  business  and  then  fall  back  alarmed.^ 

A  keen  observer  might  have  detected,  under 
the  indignant  wordy  violence,  with  which  Sir 
Edward  repelled  the  idea  of  his  ever  drawing 
back,  something  very  like  terror,  as  he  felt  that 
he  was  about  to  ccmunit  himself  beyond  recall* 
Tarleton  did  perceive  it,  and  smiled  internally. 

^  This  angry  intemperance  will  not  do, 
Forrester.  I  say  to  you  again,  brave  the 
impertinence  of  your  Bond  Street  friends;  chas» 
tise  it  if  you  like,  en*  be  off  at  once  to  your 
estates  in  Irebmd.  Take  that  course,  it  is  the 
best,  or  else  give  the  lie  to  all  their  contemp- 
tuous reports :  go  down  this  very  hour  to  East 
Leighton ;  show  what  love  and  intrepidity  can 
do^seize  your  fair  cousin,  win  her  and  wear 
her.  But  whatever  course  you  take,  it  must  be 
decided  upon  now,  and  at  once,  and  without 
recall"* 
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*^Iam  determined,  Philip  Tarleton,^  answered 
Sir  Edward,  with  intemperate  haste,  '*  and  I 
tell  you  BO  for  the  tenth  time.  Shall  you  be 
prepared  to  leave  London  in  an  hour  ?^ 

**  Yes ;  and  the  sooner  the  better.  As  I 
cannot  turn  you  from  your  purpose,  I  am  ready 
to  devote  every  energy  of  my  mind— my  life  if 
need  be — to  ensure  your  success;  and  I  wiVL 
frankly  tdl  you,  for  I  can  do  you  no  service  by 
longer  attempting  to  disguise  it,  that  I  never 
supposed  it  possible  you  would  tamely  give  up 
so  heavenly  a  creature.  I  knew  what  your 
determination  would  be,  and  that  my  aid  would 
be  required.  I  have  not  slumbered  over  your 
interest,  Forrester ;  already  I  have  devised 
plans  to  meet  every  diflBculty.^ 

Sir  Edward  started ;  and  looked  distrustingly 
at  his  companion ;  who,  relying  somewhat  too 
much  on  the  want  of  acuteness  in  his  dupe  had, 
frcAn  the  mere  wish  of  getting  the  labour  of 
explanation  over,  resolved  to  disclose  to  him,  in 
part,  the  steps  which  he  had  taken.  He  saw 
bis  error,  but  without  alarm. 

**  Philip  Tarleton,''  cried  Forrester,  after  a 
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pause;  ^  for  my  soul,  I  cannot  make  yoa  out ! 
If  you  do  loFe  Clara  Forrester,  in  the  deviFs 
name,  why  are  you  ]danning  and  contriving  that 
she  should  be  mine  ?^ 

^  The  question  is  a  natural  one^^  said  Tarle- 
ton,  ^  and  I  will  answer  it  fiilly  aind  entirely.  ITou 
are  mypatron, — you  are  tihe  dearest  fiiend I  have. 
It  is  my  duty  and  my  pride  to  serve  you.  This 
answer  to  your  question  is  the  truth ;— «ad  you 
know  that  it  is  so.  But  I  have  stronger,  deeper 
motives  that  urge  me  farward.  Yes,  I  do  lore, 
passionatdy  love  Clara  Forrester ;  but  my  love 
is  mixed  with  hatred — hatred  deadly  and  un- 
changeable. She  has  scorned  me ;— degraded 
me;— <legraded  me  in  my  own  opinion ;  which, 
to  me,  is  more  in  value  than  the  applause  of  a 
world  which  I  despise.  She  has  deceived  me, — 
mastered  me; — she,  whose  whole  sex  I  have 
looked  down  upon  with  contempt,  as  weak  and 
inferior  :— and  I  hate  her.  If  she  becomes  your 
wife  I  am  revenged ;— whetho:  she  desfMses  you 
or  adores  you.  In  either  event  she  will  be,  must 
be  miserable.  If  she  despises  you,  she  will  be 
miserable.    If,  as  the  mother  of  your  children. 
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she  beeomes  attached  to  you,  as  perhaps  die 
wQly  a  husband,  such  as  you,  will  render  her 
still  more  wretched.  In  either  event,^  continued 
Tarleton,  his  eye  flashing  with  rage;  **  I  am 
revenged, — amply  revenged.  You  have  asked 
me  for  the  motives  of  my  conduct.  You  know 
them  now;  but  you  will  never  understand 
them. 

Truth  and  falsehood,  artifice  and  passion, 
combined  to  give  effect  to  this  answer;  and  the 
knowledge,  that  the  superior  intellect,  which 
hdd  him  in  subjection,  had  bowed  before  the 
charms  of  Clara,  and  still  passionately,  but 
bopdessly,  adored  her,  added  another  spur  to 
Forre8ter'*s  resolve,  and  increased  his  expected 

triumph  ;  although  at  that  very  moment,  with 
feeble  self-distrust  he  placed  his  fate  in  the 
hands  of  the  man  who  proclaimed  himself  his 
rivaL 

Within  the  hour  they  set  off  for  Badi :  and 
Sit  Edward,  with  a  timid  anxiety  to  avoid 
violent  measures,  the  existence  of  which  he 
would  not  admit  even  to  himself,  and  which 
indeed  be  was  scarcely  conscious  of,*  had  le- 
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solved,  before  he  took  any  other  step,  to  see 
Mrs.  Forrester,  as  he  had  declared  to  her  he 
would  do,  and  again  urge  her  to  controul  her 
daughter's  wayward  afiPections. 

Tarleton  attempted  not  to  dissuade  him  from 
this.  He  was  unwilling  again  to  awaken  his 
suspicion.  The  delay  would  give  time  for  the 
arrangements  which  were  to  appear  as  now 
requiring  to  be  made;  and  'from  the  moment 
that  they  quitted  London,  all  his  fears,  all  his 
anxieties  ceased;  he  knew  that  retreat  was  im- 
possible; and  that  his  victim  was  irretrievably 
in  his  power.  An  undefined  feeling  that  such 
was  the  case  was  strangely  blended  in  Sir 
Edward  Forrester'^s  mind  with  the  tumult  of 
ungovemed  and  newly  awakened  passions,  and 
with  the  bad  desire  of  obtaining  that  pre- 
eminence which  bold  and  audacious  vice  gains 
amongst  the  vicious  and  depraved. 

It  was  in  a  temper  of  mind  partaking  of 
irritation  and  gloom,  that  he  performed  the 
journey.  Tarleton  cared  not:  he  knew  that 
he  now  held  him  secure  and  fixed ;  and  it  was 
with  perfect  coolness  that,  a  few  hours  after  they 
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reached  Bath  he  acquiesced  in  Sir  Edward^s 
desire,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  South  Parade. 
Tlie  timid  lover  wanted  support;  but  the  colour 
which  he  gave  to  his  request  was,  that  Tarleton 
might  be  a  witness  of  the  triumphant  manner 
in  which  he  was  resolved  to  bring  his  aunt  to 
submission,  or  to  declare  his  determination  to 
abandon  them  all  to  poverty. 

A  messenger  had  announced  Sir  Edward^s 
intended  visit :  and  Mrs.  Forrester  and  Caroline 
awaited  his  arrival  in  anxious  suspense.  His 
salutation  to  them  had  little  of  courtesy  in  it ; 
and  his  manner  was  studiously  abrupt  and  harsh. 

"  Aunt  Forrester,^  be  said,  "  you  know  the 
business  which  brings  me  here.  I  am  come,  as 
I  said  I  would,  to  have  Clara^s  final  answer.  I 
know  that  she  is  not  in  Bath ;  and  I  wish  to  be 
informed,  in  the  first  place,  why  you  have  re- 
moved her  ?  and  why,  of  all  places,  you  have 
fixed  upon  East  Leighton  ?  I  wish  to  know 
what  I  am  to  understand  by  this?  I  have  kept 
my  promise,  as  I  said  I  would ;  and  I  am  come 
now  for  my  cousin^s  answer  and  yours.** 

*^  Sir  Edward,"^  said  Mrs.  Forrester,  struggling 

VOL.  lu  K 
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falsehood,  upon  me :  yes,  upon  me,  whose  bread 
you  have  been  eating  for  years.  But  mark  my 
words;  I  tell  you  boldly  and  openly,  that  as 
sure  as  I  live  I  will  be  revenged  !^ 

The  feelings  of  the  mother  and  the  gentle- 
woman were  roused.  **  Sir,^  she  exclaimed, 
^^  you  are  unmanly  and  unmannerly.  How  dare 
you  tell  your  kinswoman  that  you  disbelieve  her 
solemnly  pledged  word  ?  I  soom  you.  Sir ;  and 
I  scorn  and  despise  your  threats.^ 

She  spoke  proudly,  but  her  courage  gave  way 
under  the  effort ;  and  as  she  turned  away  from 
him  and  cast  her  eyes  on  Caroline,  she  sank 
back  in  her  chair,  and  burst  into  a  passionate 
flood  of  tears. 

Caroline's  countenance  was  paler  even  than 
usual ;  but  she  sat  composed  and  tranquil. 
**  Constrain  yourself,  my  dear  mother,^  she 
said ;  ^^  your  tears  are  but  triumphs  to  this  base, 
bad  man.  You  despise  him  far  too  much  to 
fear  his  threats,  either  on  Clara*s  account  or  your 
own.  And  you,  Sir,^  she  added,  turning  her 
scornful  eye  on  Tarleton,  *^  you.  Sir,  who  call 
yourself  bis  friend  and  guide,  you  who  know 
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and  feel,  what  his  feeble  intellect  hardly  does, 
all  the  baseness,  the*  unmanly  baseness,  of  his 
conduct ;  how  can  you  sit  tamely  by  and  endure 
to  see  him  thus  degrade  himself?  How  can  you 
call  yourself  a  man,  and  suffer  him  thus  to  insult 
two  unprotected  women  ?  Oh  how  deeply  must 
you  be  steeped  in  vice,  how  utterly  must  you 
have  destroyed  your  better  nature,  before  you 
could  condescend  to  be  his  accomplice  and  his 
hired  tool  r 

Tarleton  made  no  reply.  He  arose,  and  in  a 
low  voice  said  to  his  friend, — *^  Come,  Forres- 
tar,  prolonging  this  scene  will  do  no  good ;  for 
heaven^s  sake  let  us  retire.^ 

Sir  Edward  shook  him  off.  The  contest  suited 
him ;  there  was  no  danger  in  it  to  his  person ; 
and  the  scorn,  whidi  would  have  deeply  wounded 
a  sensitive  mind,  only  excited  him  to  blustering 
anger.** 

'^  I  do  not  come  here  to  bandy  words  with 

« you,  Caroline.    Tarleton  is  not  to  be  persuaded 

by  you,  or  any  one  else,  to  desert  his  friend, 

when  he  has  been  injured  and  deceived  and  jilted. 

You  may  scorn  my  threats  if  you  please :  but  I 
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tell  you,  and  your  mother  too,  and  I  swear  it, 
that  Clara  Forrester  shall  be  mine,  though 
heaven  and  earth  conspire  to  prevent  it:  and 
I  tell  you  ^ 

<<  Sir  Edward  Farrester,"'  exclaimed  Caroline, 
with  an  enecgy  of  tone  which  compdled  the 
insolent  young  man  to  silence,  and  made  even 
the  6rm  Tarleton  start,  *<  Sir  Edward  Forrester, 
I  address  you  now,  and  it  is  the  last  time  that  I 
will  ever  condescend  to  do  so.  I  have  probably 
only  a  few  years^-a  few  months  to  live ;  others 
will  see  it,  although  I  shall  not,  when  this  day, 
which  can  only  bring  poverty  upon  us,  shall,  or 
my  mind  deceives  me  strangely,  entail  ruin  and 
remorse,  aye,  and  death  perhaps,  upon  you. 
Remember  my  words,  Sir, — ^you  will,  you  must 
remember  them.  In  my  mother^s  name,  and  in 
my  own,  I  now  command  you  to  leave  us.^ 

Sir  Edward  attempted  some  insolent  and 
threatening  reply,  but  the  energy  of  the  poor 
feeble  invalid  had  quelled  him,  and  he  permitted 
Tarleton  to  drag  him  away. 

The  walk  homewards  was  occupied  by  the  in* 
dignant  baronet  in  one  long  tissue  of  invective 
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and  threats  against  the  relations  he  bad  just 
quitted.  Tarleton  answered  him  not;  heeded 
not  what  he  said ;  he  was  buried  in  his  own 
galling  reflections.  When  they  reached  the 
entrance  of  the  Royal  Crescent,  they  separated 
as  by  mutual  consent;  and  Tarleton  walked 
backwards  and  fonranfo  with  a  quick  and 
uneven  step. 

"  Yes,"  he  exdaimed,  denehing  his  hands 
with  violence,  ^^  yes,  I  am  changed  indeed.  Five 
years  ago,  had  my  fortune,  my  life  depended 
upon  it,  I  could  not  tamely  have  stood  by  and 
have  witnessed  such  infamy*  I  should  have 
struck  this  bullying  coward  to  the  ground.  But 
now-i-now,  I  can  bear  to  be  taunted  with  being 
his  hired  tool,  the  associate  of  his  cowardly 
baseness.  And  am  I  not,"  he  continued  after  a 
pause,  <<  am  I  not  at  this  moment  on  the  very 
vetge  of  greater  crimes,  crimes  which  even  a  few 
short  months  ago  I  should  have  trembled  at  the 
thought  of?  Well,  let  it  be  so ;  I  care  not.  I 
am  sick  of  the  flat,  stale  realities  of  life.  I  am 
flick  of  life ;  and  if  crime  leads  on  to  death,  so 
much  the  better."^ 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Hi^PFY  and  unclouded  were  the  days  which 
Clara  Forrester  was  now  passing  at  East  Leigh- 
ton.  With  the  buoyant  thoughtlessness  of 
youth,  she  had  forgotten  her  late  anxieties  at 
Bath.  The  hostility  of  her  petulant  and  frivol- 
ous cousin  had  ceased  to  alarm  her  ;  and  if  at 
times  his  violence,  and  the  deeper  feelings 
which  had  agitated  his  friend,  crossed  her 
memory,  the  painful  recollection  was  soon  chased 
away  by  more  pleasing  thoughts. 

She  dearly  loved  her  uncle,  and  felt  that,  day 
by  day,  her  taste  was  improved,  and  her  range 
of  thought  enlarged  by  the  studies  to  which, 
under  his  guidance,  some  hours  of  every  mcnii- 
ing  were  devoted. 

With  Miss  Mackenzie,  she  had  formed  an 
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ardent  friendship ;  and  each  day,  as  her  friend^s 
Scottish  reserve  wore  off,  and  as  the  blended 
strength  and  gentleness  of  her  character,  were 
developed,  Clara'^s  affection  and  respect  for  her 
increased.  Young  Walsingham'^s  frequent,  nay 
almost  daily  visits,  filled  up  the  measure  of  her 
contentment. 

We  have  taken  upon  ourselves  to  assert,  that 
Miss  Clara  Forrester,  as  in  duty  bound,  fell 
violently  in    love  with   the  honourable  Lionel 
De  Traoey  Walsingham,  at  first  sight ;  and  that 
also,  as  in  duty  bound,  she  was,  for  an  incon- 
ceivably long  period    of   time,    perfectly   un- 
conscious of  the  accident.     She  felt  how  much 
she  liked  his  society,  how  much  she  admired 
and  esteemed  him,  but  she  had  no  idea  that  all 
this  was  love-     She  knew  that  each  day^s  post 
was  expected  to  bring  the  order  for  him  to  join 
his  rpgiment :  and  although  the  thought  of  his 
departure  made  her  heart  turn  cold,  still  not 
even  this  made  her  perceive  the  precipice  on 
which  she  stood ;   and  the  tone  of  their  inter- 
course, especially  when  they  were  alone,  was  so 
gay,  so  lively,  that  it  seemed  impossible  any- 
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thing  so  serious  as    love   could   lurk   unseea 
amongst  it. 

Young  Walsingham  was  as  vividly  alive 
to  the  comedy  of  life  as  Clara  herself  could  be. 
They  both  loved,  respected,  and  almost  vene- 
rated Mr.  Hardinge,  and  having  clearly  and  de- 
finitely ascertained  this  to  be  the  case,  they  had 
no  scruples  as  to  enjoying,  to  the  fullest  extent, 
the  fond  absurdities  into  which,  for  his  dear 
sake,  the  two  fair  rivals  were  led.  If,  now  and 
then,  some  stray  gleams  of  amatory  tenderness 
broke  out  in  his  own  conduct,  they  were  only 
considered  as  reflected  folly;  and  as  such  le- 
gitimate food  for  amusement. 

Each  day  Clara  and  Lionel  became  more 
intimate,  and  their  communications  more  confi- 
dential and  unreserved ;  but  each  day  was  more 
gay^  more  lively,  more  filled  up  with  mirth  and 
laughter,  than  the  preceding.  Each  assumption 
of  command  over  a  vanquished  lover  on  the  part 
of  Mrs.  Dobson,  each  plaintive  expression  of 
diminished  hope  on  that  of  Miss  Chamberlayne, 
had  now  become  established  subjects  of  amuse- 
ment, and  had  only  to  be  hinted  at  to  produce 
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unbounded  merriment  The  widow^s  culinary 
plottings;  Judge  Hannah^s  counter-plottings ; 
her  hourly  increasing  detestation  of  French 
cooking;  the  spinster^s  poetic  invitations  and 
romantic  messages,  which  it  was  evident  Har- 
dinge  only  divulged,  because  he  feared  the 
consequences  of  treating  them  as  confidential ; 
the  Doctor''8  exaggerated  and  gout^soothing 
reports  at  the  castle,  and  the  EarFs  pertinacious 
determination  never  to  see  Mrs.  Dobson  without 
lecturing  her  on  the  steam-engine;  all  these 
were  ehdless  sources  of  amusement  to  Clara 
and  Lionel,  and  amidst  laughing,  rattling, 
thoughtless  hours,  deep,  overwhelming,  and 
enduring  love  took  firm  possession  of  both  their 
young  hearts. 

The  days  during  which  love  is  felt,  but  felt 
unsuspected  and  unfeared,  are  the  happiest,  the 
brightest,  in  the  whole  extent  of  life.  With 
this  young  pair,  these  days  of  happy  self- 
delusion,  of  unclouded  sunshine,  were,  also, 
sadly  brief,  and  with  how  sudden,  how  fearful 
a  change  did  they  terminate ! 

Hardinge^s  visits  to  Hill-side  Cottage,although 
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not  80  perpetual  as  they  had  been,  were  still  very 
frequent  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  was  induced 
by  Clara  to  remain  at  home,  when  the  Mackenzie's 
spent  the  evening  at  the  Manor-house,  and  once 
or  twice  he  was  a  guest  at  Mrs.  Mackenzie's 
quiet  tei-table.  Miss  Chamberlayne  also  con- 
trived sometimes  with  Clara^s  aid  to  snatch 
him  from  the  allurements  of  the  widow's  gayer 
parties,  and  to  induce  him  to  give  up  an  entire 
evening  to  poetry  and  quadrille,  which,  strangdy 
mixed  together  as  they  were  by  the  fair  spinster, 
constituted  what  she  termed  ^*  the  blended 
varieties  of  social  pleasures.^ 

Still  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  his 
time  was  devoted  to  the  widow.  Clara,  although 
always  invited,  very  rarely  accompanied  him, 
and  by  degrees  it  had  become  an  established 
arrangement,  that  on  all  those  evenings  when  be 
was  at  Hill-side  Cottage,  Clara  should  pass  two 
or  three  hours  with  her  new  friends,  and  the 
visit  generally  concluded  by  Miss  Mackenzie's 
accompanying  her  home  to  within  a  little 
distance  of  the  Manor-house,  where  the  path 
led  them    through    a    short   avenue  of  trees. 
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Here,  when  the  moon  was  bright,  or  the 
cool  freshness  of  the  evening  tempted  them, 
they  would  remain  tracing  and  retracing  their 
steps,  till  the  last  shades  of  twilight  closed 
around  them,  deeply  immersed  in  all  those 
subjects  of  discourse  which  fair  ladies  are 
accustomed  to  expatiate  upon,  and  for  the  full 
investigation  of  which  the  longest  days  are  far 
too  short. 

The  spot,  although  no  houses  were  within 
sight,  was  close  to  the  village,  and  gave  no 
idea  of  loneliness.  It  had  lately  occurred  that 
on  two  or  three  evenings,  urgent  business  at 
East  Leighton,  had  constrained  Lionel  to  pass 
through  this  avenue;  on  these  occasions  he 
joined  the  ladies,  and  remained  with  them  until 
the  conclusion  of  their  walk ;  when,  with  great 
propriety.  Miss  Mackenzie  conducted  Clara  to 
the  very  gates  of  the  Manor-house,  and  was  in 
her  turn  escorted  by  Lionel  to  the  wicket  of  her 
mother^s  cottage. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when,  at  the 
close  of  a  lovely  day  in  August,  Clara  and 
Jane  Mackenzie  found  themselves  again  in  this 
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avenue ;  and  again,  absorbed  in  their  oonversa- 
tion,  allowed  the  shades  of  evening  to  dose 
Aound  them.  Young  Walsingham  was  not 
there :  he  had  left  Ry lands  early  in  the  morning, 
to  be  present  at  a  grand  military  review  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  county ;  and  would  probably 
not  return  Until  the  morrow.  The  friends  at 
length,  warned  by  the  approaching  darkness, 
bade  each  other  adieu,  and  took  their  home- 
ward paths.  Clara,  as  she  approached  the  end 
of  the  avenue  saw,  but  with  no  feeling  of  alarm, 
a  carriage  standing  by  the  road  side.  The 
postboy  had  left  his  horses :  and  seated  on  the 
grass,  was  very  leisurely  discussing  his  supper 
of  bread  and  cheese.  The  vehicle  was  a  heavy 
lumbering  coach,  and  had  the  appearance  of  a 
worn-out,  old-fashioned  family  carriage.  The 
blinds  were  up ;  and  every  thing  indicated  that 
it  had  been  used  to  convey  some  party  across 
the  country ;  and  had  now  halted  on  its  retuni 
home,  either  to  rest  the  horses  or  to  afford  time 
for  their  driver'^s  repast. 

Clara  had  proceeded  a  few  yards  past  the  spot 
where  it  stood,  when  she  heard  the  carriage-door 
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gently  opened,  and  the  feet  of  several  persons 
jumping  in  quick  succession  to  the  ground. 
In  an  instant  she  found  herself  surrounded  by 
four  men,  whose  faces  were  concealed,  and  who 
were  clothed  in  the  brown  smock-frock,  the 
general  dress  of  farm  servants  in  that  part  of 
England.  Two  of  them  with  rude  violence 
seized  the  alarmed  and  astonished  giirl  by  the 
arms:  and  a  third,  before  she  could  utter  a 
single  shriek  for  assistance,  before  she  could 
master  the  first  gasp  of  terror,  enveloped  her 
head  so  closely  in  the  thick  folds  of  a  large 
cloak  as  almost  to  suspend  her  power  of  breath- 
ing. 

In  a  moment  of  time  they  lifted  her  into  the 
carriage :  three  of  the  men  sprung  in  after  her ; 
the  fourth  closed  the  door  and  rapidly  mounted 
upon  the  box.  The  post-boy,  who  appeared 
not  in  the  least  surprised  at  this  sudden  inter- 
ruption of  his  supper,  was  already  in  his  saddle ; 
and  the  heavy  vehicle  was  put  into  motion,  at 
first  at  a  moderate  pace,  and  then  as  rapidly  as 
the  horses  could  be  urged  to  drag  it  forward. 

The  whole  transaction  did  not  occupy   one 
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half  minute.  The  ruffians,  as  soon  as  the  car- 
riage was  in  motion,  relaxed  their  violent  hold, 
and  removed  the  suffocating  veil  Clara,  the 
instant  that  she  recovered  her  breath,  exerted 
her  utmost  strength  to  shriek  for  assistance ; 
but  a  bandage,  which  rendered  all  utterance 
impossible,  was  placed  upon  her  mouth.  She 
felt  that  the  hands,  which  performed  the  coward 
office,  trembled  violently  ;  and  the  same  person 
in  a  voice  evidently  feigned,  and  as  evidently 
agitated,  bade  her  dismiss  all  fear ;  assuring  her 
that  she  would  be  exposed  to  no  further  injury 
or  rudeness. 

Clara  felt  certain  that  the  speaker  was  Philip 
Tarleton.  She  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  being 
in  the  power  of  such  a  man.  But  who  were  the 
others  ?  Could  it  be  possible,  that  one  of  them 
was  her  own  kinsman  ?  Vicious  and  dissolute 
as  he  was,  could  he  have  brought  himself  to  so 
base  an  act?  The  thought  passed  across  her 
mind;  but  she  rejected  it  as  too  improbable, 
as  altogether  inconsistent  with  his  feeble  timid 
character.  It  must  be  the  subtle,  daring  Tar^ 
leton,  in*  whose  power  she  was.     Her  fortitude 
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did  BOt  give  way  under  the  conviction ;  but  she 
felt  that  to  Heaven,  and  to  Heaven  alone,  she 
could  look  for  support  and  protection. 

Again  the  same  individual,  who  was  seated 
at  her  right  hand,  assured  her,  in  a  more  deli- 
berate tone,  but  still  in  an  assumed  voice,  that 
her  alarm  was  groundless ;  that  no  violence,  no 
indignity,  was  intended;  nor  even  any  tem- 
porary harshness  of  treatment,  unless  her  own 
conduct  constrained  them  to  adopt  it.  In  a 
short  time,  and  after  a  couple  of  miles  had  been 
gone  over,  the  carriage  stopped  :  and  Clara 
heard  the  sound  of  other  wheels.  For  a  few 
brief  moments  the  hope  of  aid  and  of  escape 
passed  across  her  mind;  but  it  faded  away, 
whai  the  other  carriage  stopped  close  to  them  ; 
and  she  heard  whispering  voices.  The  doors 
were  opened;  the  steps  flung  down ;  and  gently, 
but  with  great  haste,  she  was  removed  from  the 
one  to  the  other,  two  of  the  three  men  follow- 
ing her,  and  placing  themselves  one  on  each 
mde ;  and  she  detected  the  steps  of  more  than  one 
person  ascending  to  the  seat  behind.  The  light 
carriage,  in  which  she  was  now  imprisoned,  set 
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off  at  a  pace  fearfully  rapid.  The  silk  blinds 
were  all  drawn  down ;  and  the  carriage,  although 
it  was  moonlight,  was  so  d^k,  that  Clara  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  discover  whether  Sir  Edward 
Forrester  was  one  of  her  companions.  Her  un- 
certainty was  of  short  duration :  for  as  soon  as 
they  were  seated,  the  bandage  was  withdrawn ; 
and  Tarleton,  addressing  her  in  a  voice  of  the 
deepest  respect,  said : — 

**  Your  Cousin,  and  I  also,  greatly  lament. 
Miss  Forrester,  that  this  show  of  violence  should 
have  been  necessary ;  but  be  assured.  Madam, 
that  you  are  in  perfect,  in  absolute  safety."^ 

*<  Cousin  Clara,"^  said  Sir  Edward,  who  at 
last  from  mere  shame  summoned  up  courage  to 
address  her,  but  in  a  tone  and  manner  strangely 
compounded  of  timidity,  arrogance,  and  assumed 
ease ;  "  my  lovely  Cousin,  for  God's  sake  don't 
be  blind  to  your  own  interest !  don't  be  ungrate- 
ful to  my  ardent  love  !  After  the  daring  step  I 
have  taken  to-day,  it  is  impossible  for  you  to 
doubt  my  love,  my  unspeakable  love ;  and,— — 
and,  upon  my  soul,  I  must  say  that  I  think  it 
devilish  hard  you  should  treat  me  as  you  have 
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done,  when  every  thing  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion.^ He  paused,  expecting  an  answer,  but 
Clara  remained  silent ;  and  he  was  constrained  to 
resume  his  oration.  <<  Yes,^  he  said,  with  in- 
creased hesitation,  ^*  I  say  it  again  ;  it  is  impos* 
sible  you  should  doubt  my  love,  my  very 
passionate  lov^  my  dearest,  loveliest  Clara  !  or 
that  you  should  not  perceive  that,  willing  or 
unwilling,  you  must  be  mine.  I  am  not  a  man 
to  fall  back  after  I  have  done  all  I  have  done. 
I  would  die  first.  I  have  too  much  of  your 
own  spirit,  Clara,  for  that ;  and  too  high  a 
regard  for  my  own  character  and  your^s  too  to 
think  for  a  moment  of  doing  it.  Clara  Forrester, 
I  say  again  you  are  perfectly  safe ;  my  inten- 
tions are  most  honourable,  and  generous  too ;  by 
heavens  they  are^— -and  you  have  nothing  to 
fear,  if  you  will  but  be  wise  enough  to  secure 
your  own  happiness,  and  see  your  own  interest, 
and  your  mother^s,  and  Caroline's,  and, — and,— 
to  make  me  the  most  enviable  and  the  most 
happy  of  human  beings.'*' 

This  was  a   much   longer  speech   than   Sir 
Edward  Forrester  had  any  intention  or  wish  to 
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have  made ;  and  he  would  have  been  rejoiced 
if  Clara  had  interrupted  him  in  its  progress, 
however  tart  her  reply  might  have  been.  A 
timid  pleader  of  a  bad  cause  dislikes  nothing  so 
much  as  being  allowed  to  expend,  uninterrupted, 
all  he  has  to  say. 

Clara  had  controlled  the  expression  of  alann 
and  indignation  which  the  first  tumult  of  her 
feelings  prompted.  Although  it  was  the  first 
time  in  her  tranquil  life  that  actual  danger  had 
ever  approached  her,  it  did  not  long  overwhelm 
her  dear  intellect,  nor  paralyze  her  bold  spirit. 
Her  first  resolve  had  been  to  appeal  to  the  pity, 
to  the  generosity  of  those  in  whose  power  she 
was.  It  is  the  natural  impulse  of  noble  and 
generous  natures  to  think  that  what  would  in- 
fluence their  better  feelings  roust  have  weight 
with  others.  But  every  word  that  her  cousin 
had  uttered  proved  to  her  that  any  such  appeal 
must  be  in  vain,  that  she  should  only  add  to  her 
danger  by  condescending  to  supplications ;  and 
that  her  hopes  of  escape  must  rest  on  her  own 
firmness  and  resolution,  and  on  the  control 
which  his  timid  self-love,  his  vanity,  and   his 
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dread  of  the  wwld^s  ridicule  must  give  her  over 
him.  She  paused  long,  and  weighed  the  motives 
and  real  import  of  every  word  of  her  cou8in''8 
ill-connected  address  before  she  replied;  and 
although  she  heard  the  beating  of  her  own  heart, 
and  felt  the  cold  dew  stand  on  her  brow,  it  was 
in  a  tone  perfectly  collected,  and  of  bitter  scorn, 
that  she  spoke. 

**  Edward  Forrester,  you  are  a  weak,  bad 
man ;  led  into  an  act  of  disgraceful  violence  by 
the  base,  subtle  wretch  who  sits  beside  me ;  who 
is  sacrificing  you  for  his  own  unmanly  revenge.^ 

"  Me  !"  cried  Tarleton,  with  well-assumed 
indignation,  *^  you  wrong  me.  Miss  Forrester  ; 
by  heavens  you  wrong  me !  Sir  Edward,  clear 
me  from  this  charge.  Are  you  acting  under  any 
guidance  but  your  own  ?  Is  it  not  your  uncon- 
trollable passion  for  your  lovely  cousin  which 
leads  you  to  this  too  daring,  too  audacious  en- 
terprise ?  Have  I  urged  you  to  it  ?  have  I  not 
used  every  argument  in  my  power  to  dissuade 
you  P  have  I  not  opposed  you  until  I  felt  that 
the  violence  of  your  love  made  all  resistance 
fruitless  ?     Am  T  not  now  assisting  you  against 
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my  will  ?  have  you  not  constrained  me  by  the 
strong  hold  your  friendship  gives  you  over 
me?'' 

"  Of  course,'' cried  Sir  Edward  Forrester,  with 
eagerness;  dreading,  beyond  all  other  earthly 
things,  that  he  should  be  considered  as  guided  by 
others,  and  much  more  willing  to  be  held  guilty 
of  all  possible  crimes,  than  to  be  supposed  to 
require  aid  or  assistance  in  committing  them. 
^^  Of  course !  I  want  no  man^s  advice  to  prompt 
my  actions !  I  adore  you,  Clara.  I  adore  you, 
and  you  shall  be  mine  by  all  the  heavenly 
powers !" 

^'  I  repeat  it,"  said  Clara,  without  deigning  to 
notice  her  cousin's  disjointed  protestations  of 
love.  "  I  repeat  it ;  Sir  Edward  Forrester  is 
led  on  to  his  destruction  by  you,  Mr.  Tarleton ; 
by  you  who  are  the  more  utterly  vile,  the  more 
utterly  degraded,  because  you  have  intellect  to 
tell  you  how  atrocious  this  conduct  is,  which 
your  poor  victim  here  has  not.  Yes,  Sir,  I  tell 
you  so ;  and  I  tell  you  that  fear  of  you  or  of  him 
will  never  influence  me,  no^  not  a  feather's 
weight.     Mr.   Tarleton  may  have  calculated," 
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she  continued,  addressing  Sir  Edward  Forrester, 
"  correctly  upon  your  feebleness  and  credulity  ; 
but  I  doubt  his  being  prepared  to  meet  the  quiet 
firmness  of  a  determined  woman.^ 

^^  I  am  not  a  victim.  I  am  not  led  by 
Tarleton.  He  is  a  kind  friend,  but  I  am  not  to 
be  led  by  him,  or  by  any  man  or  woman  either, 
that  ever  breathed.  My  G  !  how  diabo- 
lically provoking  it  is !  Am  I  not  able  to  decide 
for  myself  in  a  point  where  my  heart  is  con- 
cerned?'" 

"  Heart  !*"  cried  Clara,  with  scorn. 

"  Yes,  heart  r  he  rejoined.  "  Do  I  not  know 
my  own  feelings  ?  I  follow  the  dictates  of  my 
own  free  will;  and,  by  heavens,  I  will  follow 
them  if  I  die  for  it  to-morrow.  I  canH  see  why 
any  woman  need  break  her  heart  at  being  my 
wife,  with  ten  thousand  pounds  a*year,  and  her 
mother  and  sister  starving  if  she  won^t.^ 

*'  Base,  base  threat  !^  murmured  the  indignant 
girl. 

^^What,^  continued  Sir  Edward,  becoming 
more  valiant  by  degrees,  as  he  found  that 
he   was    allowed    to  hector  with    impunity ; 
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"give  up  the  woman  I  adore? — give  up  the 
loveliest  angel  in  the  universe,  and  become  the 
laughing-stock  of  all  my  friends,  and  of  every 
creature  that  knows  me  ?^ 

Clara'^s  quick  intellect  perceived,  in  the  energy 
with  which  these  last  words  were  utta^,  what 
feeling  really  predominated  in  Sir  Edward's 
mind.  The  knowledge  gave  her  confidence. 
She  attempted  no  further  remonstrances — made 
no  reply  to  the  warm  expressions  of  love  and 
admiration  which  Sir  Edward  exerted  his 
utmost  eloquence  to  pour  forth,  and  which, 
forced  on  her  at  such  a  time,  and  under  such 
circumstances,  became  insults ;  but  with  a 
strength  of  mind  not  often  possessed  by  one  so 
young,  and  so  untried  in  adversity,  she  controlled 
her  feelings,  and  strove  deliberately  to  decide 
how  best  to  resist  and  conquer  the  perils  which 
surrounded  her.  She  reasoned  herself  into  the 
conviction^  that  however  vile,  however  depraved 
and  sensual  Sir  Edward  Forrester  might  be, 
still  it  was  impossible  he  could  intend  to  make 
his  own  relative  the  victim  of  those  outrages, 
which   woman  dreads  worse  than  death  ;  that 
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however  bold  the  villainy  of  Tarleton,  however 
daring  and  unprincipled  bis  plans  and  bis 
counsels  might  be,  still  his  presence  must  be 
some  protection  to  her.  She  went  over  in  her 
mind  minutely  all  that  had  passed  between 
herself  and  him,  when  he  declared  his  love ;  and 
she  felt  that  even  then  the  honest  candour  of  her 
manner  had  controlled  him.  She  weighed  the 
vacillating,  childish  weakness  of  Sir  Edward^s 
character,  and  felt  assured  that  she  could  force 
his  abject  mind  into  submission  and  repentance. 
And  if  her  hopes  deceived  her  in  all  this,  the  bold 
pure  blood  which  flowed  in  her  veins  told  her 
that  death  should  be  the  safeguard  of  her 
honour. 

Ample  time  for  reflection  was  afibrded  her  ; 
for  the  carriage  proceeded  at  a  more  moderate 
pace  over  a  distance  of  many  miles.  The  moon 
was  at  the  full,  and  Clara  perceived,  by  the  rays 
which  streamed  through  the  blinds,  that  they 
had  changed  their  course  more  than  once ;  and 
must  almost  have  completed  a  wide  circuit.  On 
a  sudden  the  harsh  voice  of  one  of  the  attendants 
ordered  the  postilions  to  dash  forward,  and  the 
horses  were  urged  to  their  full  speed.     Clara 
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heard  the  acmnd  of  hones^  feet  rapidly  paassDg 
them,  and  the  sudden  thought  crossed  her  mind 
that  it  might  be  Walsingham.  She  gave  a  faint 
shriek,  faint  from  the  anxious  haste  with  which 
it  was  uttered.  Again  she  strove  to  cry  out,  but 
the  prompt  Tarleton  prevented  her. 

^<  Be  quick,  Tarleton,^  exclaimed  Sir  Edward 
Forrester,  in  a  tone  of  fear,  *^  for  heaven^s  sake 
be  quick.^ 

**  No,  no,"^  cried  Tarleton.  <<  Miss  Forrester, 
w}iy  force  us  to  exert  constraint  over  you  ? 
There  is  no  possibility  of  any  person  attempting 
to  rescue  you,  and  if  there  were  we  have  ample 
strength  to  render  the  endeavour  fruitless. 
You  cannot  doubt  the  truth  of  this.^ 

Clara  made  no  reply — h&c  heart  told  her  that 
Lionel  had  been  near  her.  Oh !  had  he  known 
it;  could  he  have  guessed  her  danger,  what 
power  could  have  resisted  his  courage,  his 
energy  in  her  behalf !  But  now  each  moment 
removed  her  £etrther  from  his  aid,  and  her  heart 
sunk  within  her  at  the  thought. 

It  was  indeed  Lionel  Walsingham,  With  the 
fond  desire  of  a  youthful  lover  to  be  near  his 
mistress,  each  added  mile  of  distance  being  an 
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added  misery,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
delay  his  return  to  Rylands  until  the  morrow ; 
and,  accompanied  by  his  two  armed  domestics, 
for  in  those  days  more  pomp  and  circum- 
stance attended  the  journeyings  of  persons  of 
rank  than  at  present,  he  was  riding  home- 
wards at  a  rapid  pace.  He  heard  not  the 
imploring  cry  which  he  would  have  given  worlds 
to  have  obeyed.  The  noise  of  the  carriage,  the 
closed  windows,  the  mere  instant  of  time  which 
the  passing  occupied,  all  prevented  it. 

Bitterly,  bitterly,  was  the  grief,  the  despair, 
which  in  a  few  hours  came  upon  him,  increased 
by  the  knowledge  that  he  had  been  so  near  her. 

The  carriage  at  length  stopped ;  the  post- 
boys wore  ordered  to  alight,  and  the  two  men, 

whose  dress  was  now  changed  to  that  of  a  gen- 
tleman'^s  groom,  descended  from  the  seat  behind 
the  carriage,  and  mounted  the  horses;  the 
postilions  very  contentedly  seating  themselves 
on  a  gate,  and  again  the  carriage  proceeded 
rapidly  for  several  miles.  Once  more  it  stopped, 
and  one  of  the  men  alighting,  partially  opened 
the  door,  and  said  in  a  harsh  voice, 
<*  The  lady  must  have  her  eyes  covered,  and 
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her  mouth  too.  It  must  be  so,  my  masters. 
No  living  woman,  gentle  or  simple,  shall  know 
our  secrets.  My  own  wife  don't ;  though  she  is 
in  there  now.^ 

The  unworthy  office  was  again  performed  by 
Tarleton.  Clara  knew  that  resistance  was  vain, 
and  did  not  attempt  it.  She  was  desired  to 
alight ;  and  they  proceeded  on  foot :  at  the  same 
time  the  can*iage  turned  and  retraced  its  path. 

She  heard  the  deep  barking  of  a  watch-dog.  It 
aroused  the  guardians  of  some  other  dwellings, 
but  as  they  proceeded  the  noise  gradually  ceased, 
and  her  ear  caught  the  sound  of  water  in  rapid 
motion.  The  path  on  which  they  trod  now 
began  gradually  to  ascend.  On  a  sudden  she 
perceived  a  change  in  the  air  as  it  blew  upon  her 
forehead ;  and  she  was  at  once  convinced  that 
she  was  in  the  gorge  of  the  Mendip  Cliffs. 
Every  word  she  had  heard  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted there,  of  the  dens  and  lurking  places 
which  they  contained,  of  the  fate  of  the  murdered 
Robinson,  rushed  to  her  memory ;  and  she  gave 
herself  up  as  lost,  utterly  lost.  The  thought 
crossed  her  mind,  that  perhaps  at  the  very  spot 
on  which  she  now  trod,  she  had  cast  off  with 
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coolness,  almost  with  neglect,  the  arm  of  Lionel 
— the  arm  which  now  she  would  have  given 
years  of  life  to  have  clung  to.  She  burst  into  a 
passionate  flood  of  tears,  the  first  which  she  had 
shed ;  and  sobbed  with  convulsive  violence. 
Soothing  words  were  addressed  to  her  by  Sir 
Edward  and  Tarleton,  as  they  led  her  on,  but 
she  heeded  them  not,  and  long  and  overpowering 
was  the  paroxysm  of  grief  to  which  she  at  last 
gave  way.  It  compelled  her  tyrant  guides  to 
suspend  their  progress.  Water  was  brought  to 
the  almost  fainting  girl,  and  by  degrees  she 
resumed  her  self-possession ;  but  her  spirit  and 
her  hopes  had  sunk.  Again  she  was  led  on,  and 
the  footsteps  of  her  companions,  and  the  echoes 
which  repeated  them  from  the  lofty  faces  of  tlie 

Cliffs,  were  the  only  sounds  which  broke  the 
perfect  stillness  of  the  night.  No  wind  was 
abroad,  and  it  was  only  now  and  then,  as  they 
changed  the  direction  of  their  course,  that  a 
cooller  breeze  came  from  some  opening  in  the 
rock. 

Clara  was  now  certain  that  her  conjecture 
was  well-founded ;  and  fancied  she  could  recog- 
nize every  winding  of  the  defile.    They  quitted 
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the  rough  path  on  which  they  had  been  walking, 
and  she  felt  the  soft  grass  undar  her  feet  A 
few  steps  brought  them  to  a  very  steep  ascent, 
over  loose  fragments  of  stone  which  rolled  away 
under  their  tread.  Up  this  she  was  borne. 
They  stopped ;  and  she  heard  a  sound  such  as 
would  be  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  brush- 
wood or  brambles.  Again  she  was  led  forward ; 
the  direction  of  their  steps  changing  more  than 
once.  Her  rude  supporters  quitted  her  side: 
and  one  of  them  led  her  forward  through  what 
appeared  to  be  a  mere  fissure  ascoiding  into  the 
rock.  After  some  distance  had  been  thus  passed, 
she  percdived  that  she  was  in  a  more  open  space : 
and  was  assailed  by  the  disgusting  odours  of 
tobacco.  She  heard  voices  speaking  in  a  sup- 
pressed tone,  whilst  she  was  hurried  forward 
past  them ;  the  footsteps  of  those  who  led  her 
reverberating  from  the  roof.  A  door  was  thrown 
back :  she  was  led  into  a  room,  and  a  chair  was 
gi^en  her.  There  was  some  low  whispering 
for  a  few  minutes ;  during  which  the  door  was 
opened  and  shut  more  than  once :  and  at  length 
the  bandages  were  removed,  not  by  the  fingers 
of  Tarleton,  trembling  with  suppressed  emotion. 
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nor  by  those  of  Sir  Edward  Forrester,  rendered 
equally  unsteady  by  something  nearly  allied  to 
fear,  but  by  the  coarse  rough  hands  of  a  female. 
The  hands  were  coarse  and  rough :  but  they 
were  those  of  a  woman,  and  it  gave  Clara  un- 
speakable rdief  to  know  that  one  of  her  own  sex 
was  near  her. 

When  the  fatigued  and  harassed  girl  looked 
around  her,  she  perceived  that  she  was  in  a 
small  room ;  the  sides  of  which  were  formed  of 
rough  boards,  wliilst  the  shelving  roof  and  the 
floor  were  the  naked  rock:  and  that  its  only 
inmate,  beside  herself,  was  a  hard-featured  red- 
faced  woman,  whose  breath  was  redolent  of 
brandy.  In  one  comer  of  the  room  was  a  grate 
with  a  coal-fire  burning  in  it,  the  smoke  of 
which  made  iU  exit  by  some  unseen  aperture  in 
the  roof;  a  truckle  bed,  a  table,  and  two  or 
three  chairs,  constituted  all  its  furniture. 

A  single  glance  showed  Clara  all  this :  but 
her  eye  rested  with  eager  scrutiny  on  the  faca  of 
her  companion ;  as  if  her  fate  depended  on  the 
expression  of  her  countenance.  The  features 
were  coarse  and  unfeminine ;  but  Clara  thought 
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that  she  read  good-nature  and  kindness  in  their 
strong  lines,  and  she  breathed  more  freely. 

"  Bless  your  pretty  face,  Miss,^  cried  the 
woman,  nodding  her  head  good-naturedly.  ^'  You 
will  be  a  happy  woman  soon — Come,  come,  don^t 
vex  yourself.  A  cloudy  morning  always  brings 
a  fine  day.^ 

Clara  looked  at  the  door.  The  woman  ap- 
peared to  understand  her  feelings ;  for  she  went 
and  fastened  it  with  a  rude  bolt. 

^^  Nobody  will  disturb  you  here  to-night,  my 
pretty  dear. — ^Your  lover,  Miss,  the  short  gentle- 
man,— ^and  he  is  as  nice  looking  a  young  fellow 
as  I  ever  seeM,  though  he  does  look  so  mortal 
pale  and  trembling,— he  ordered  me  to  tell  you 
that  he  wouldrft  intrude — aye,  intrude,  he  said— 
any  conversation  upon  you  to-night — Dotft 
take  on  so.  Miss,"  she  continued,  seeing  the 
expression  of  deep  misery  on  Clara^s  face,-^ 
^^  DonH  you  be  afeard.  I  ^m  master  here :  and 
no.  mortal  man  comes  into  this  place  without  my 
leave  and  pleasure.  They  shanH  come  near  you, 
or  trouble  you,  until  you  have  had  some  sleep, 
poor  soul,  and  put  your  beautiful  hair  to  rights ; 
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and  all  that. — Come,  come,  my  dear,  it  is  all 
make  believe.  No  girl  need  break  her  heart 
because  she  is  going  to  marry  such  a  handsome 
young  lad  as  that.^ 

Clara  made  no  answer  to  this  encouraging 
address:  and  the  old  woman,  somewhat  indig- 
nant at  the  ill-success  of  her  eloquence,  seated 
herself  by  the  fire,  muttering  out,  "  Lord  pre- 
serve us,  what  a  rumpus  and  fuss  there  is  to 
bring  gentlefolks  together:  and  all  stuff  and 
nonsense  after  all."^ 

Clara  started  up,  and  approached  her.  **  For 
the  love  of  heaven,^  she  said,  *'  tell  me,  my 
good  woman,  where  I  am,  and  for  what  pur- 
pose :  what  treachery  is  intended  against  meP^ 

"  I  mustn^t  tell  you  where  you  are,  if  I  could. 
But  I  donH  know  myself;  though  I  can  give  a 
pretty  good  guess. — For  what  purpose  are  you 
here.  Miss  P ""  she  added,  laughing,  ^^  you  knows 
that  better  than  I  do.— Why,  to  be  married  to 
be  sure,  spite  of  all  the  fathers  and  mothers  in 
the  world.^ 

^*  You  have  been  imposed  upon,  my  good 
woman,^  cried  Clara,  with  eager  quickness ; — 
^^  You  have   been  imposed   upon.    I  am  not 
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about  to  be  married  to  the  gentleman  you  allude 
to." 

**  Why  then,  it's  the  other,  is  it  ?"  answered  the 
woman  very  coolly  ;  "  the  thin  one.  Well  it's 
all  the  same  to  me.  He  looks  like  a  bold  chap 
that ;  but  the  diort  one 's  the  man  to  my  taste, — 
no  offence  to  you,  Miss.^ 

"  No  power  in  the  world,*"  said  Clara,  "  will 
ever  induce  me  to  become  the  wife  of  eitlier  the 
one  or  the  other.  Tliey  know  this  well ;  and 
they  have  deceived,  grossly  deceived  you,  and 
the  persons  whom  they  have  employed.  Will  you 
suffer  yourself  to  be  made  the  instrument  of 
cruelty  and  crime  P  Will  you  suffer  yourself 
to  be  tricked  and  deceived?  Will  you  not 
rather  take  my  part  against  them  ?  Befiriend 
me,  protect  me,  and  gain  to  yourselves  large 
rewards  by  doing  so  ?  ^ 

There  was  an  incredulous  smile,  and  a  look  of 
cunning,  on  the  woman^s  countenance  as  Ae 
answered, 

^^  I  knows  nothing  about  all  that.  Miss.  I 
does  what  my  husband  orders  me,— 4it  least  when 
I  pleases: — and  I  never  meddles  or  makes  with 
his  jobs.    I  am  brought  up  here  blindfolded. 
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like  I  donH  know  what,  out  of  my  own  house  to 
attend  upon  you ;  and  keep  you  company :  and 
I  knows  nothing  more  about  the  matter,  except 
that  it  is  a  runaway  love  affair,  and  you  are  a 
rich  young  lady,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.^ 

*<  It  is  no  love  affair,^  said  Clara,  exerting  her- 
sdf  to  speak  with  composure.  ^^  I  am  not  rich. 
My  name  is  Clara  Forrester.  One  of  those  two 
gentlemen  is  my  near  relation,  my  cousin.  Sir 
£dward  Forrester.  I  have  refused  to  marry 
him ;  and  he  knows  that  no  power  on  earth 
will  ever  induce  me  to  become  his  wife.  This 
is  the  truth,  the  very  truth.  Will  it  not 
induce  you  to  protect  me  ?•— to  afford  me  the 
means  of  escape?  Your  own  interest, — ^your 
husband's  interest,  will  be  promoted  by  this  good 
act  I  have  friends  who  will  make  you  rich  for 
life  if  you  will  befriend  me." 

The  woman  listened  attentively,  but  shook  her 
head  as  she  answered, 

^*  I  am  too  old  a  bird  to  be  caught  with  chaff, 
my  pretty  dear.  I  never  meddles  or  makes  as  I 
said  before ;  but,^  she  added,  with  an  encoura- 
ging nod,  <*  m  take  care  of  you  as  long  as  I 
have  you  here.    Nobody  shall  put  a  finger  upon 
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you  to  hurt  you,  or  frighten  you.  I  am  as  true 
as  steel  in  what  concerns  myself.  My  word'^s 
my  bond ;  and  that  they  all  know.  Men  !  I 
snap  my  fingers  at  men  in  my  own  premises ; 
and  this  room  is  my  castle  now.  Come,  my 
pretty  dear,  you  must  have  some  supper  now ; — 
some  tea  ? — no  ? — ^why  what  ^s  the  use  of  starving 
yourself  ?  Come,  come,  pluck  up  your  courage ; 
and  it  will  be  all  put  to  rights  to-morrow.  6— d  ""s 
my  witness,  I  don^t  care  how  soon.  I  am  tired 
enough  of  being  in  this  devil'*s  hole  three  days 
and  three  nights  waiting  for  you." 

Clara  was  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  her  lips 
parched  with  thirst.  Having  asked  for  some 
water,  and  drank  it  with  avidity,  she  approached 
the  bed,  which  seemed  neatly  and  cleanly  ar- 
ranged. 

'^  I  am  worq  out,  and  sinking  with  agitation 
and  fatigue.  May  I  trust  you  P  May  I  dqpend 
upon  you,  that  you  will  not  leave  me;  that  you 
will  protect  me,  as  you  say  you  will,  from  insult 
or  intrusion  ?  Tell  me,  my  good  woman,  may 
I  venture  to  lie  down  and  sleep  ?  ^ 

"  Venture  ?  Lord  bless  you  ;  yes,  my  dear. 
I  ^11  take  as  good  care  of  you  as  if  you  were  a 
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child  of  my  own.  Not  a  living  mortal  comes  in 
here : — that  you  may  be  sure  of:  and,  Ix>rd  bless 
you !  to-morrow  it  will  all  seem  a  different  thing 
to  you. — There,  there,  lay  yourself  down,  and 
be  comfortable  and  cozy.  Poor  soul !  it  must 
be  trying  to  her." 

The  woman  stood  over  her  for  a  few  minutes. 
It  is  seldom  that  the  female  heart  loses  all  its 
gentle  feelings;  and  she  watched  with  compas- 
sion the  tears  which  streamed  abundantly  from 
the  eyes  of  the  fair  girl ;  who,  with  her  hands 
clasped   upon  her  breast,  silently  implored  the 
protection  of  Heaven,    and  then  sunk   into  a 
troubled,  but  heavy  sleep.     She  drew   an  old- 
fashioned  easy  chair  towards  the  fire ;  refreshed 
herself  with  a  very   prolonged  draught  from  a 
suspicious-looking  bottle;    and    composed   her 
bulky  person   to  sleep ;  muttering^  in  an  under 
tone,  ^^  Queer  goings  on !  but  this  is  what  gentle- 
folks call  fashionable  love-making,  and  romance, 
I  suppose." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

It  was  indeed  into  a  den  of  robbery  and 
of  murder  that  the  reckless  audacity  of  Tarle^ 
ton  had  now  brought  the  woman  whose  destruc- 
tion he  had  sworn  to  accomplish,  and  the  con- 
fiding friend  for  whose  fate  he  cared  not. 

The  gloomy  aspect  of  the  place,  the  cut- 
throat looks  of  its  inmates,  seven  or  eight  as 
audacious  villains  as  were  ever  linked  together, 
daunted  not  him.  Their  last  deed  of  violence 
had  been  the  murder  of  the  traveller  Bobinson, 
whose  body  was  now  festering  m  one  of  the 
deep  and  distant  chasms  of  the  immense  cavern 
which  they  occupied.  This  Tarleton  knew,  or 
at  least  strongly  suspected,  from  information 
which  he  had  a  few  hours  before  extracted  from 
the  pettyfogging  scoundrel  at  Axbridge.     He 
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cared  not — he  knew  that  the  villains,  in  whose 
power  he  had  placed  himself,  were  alike  in- 
different to  the  death  as  to  the  life  of  himself 
and  his  two  victims;  that  the  only  interest 
which  they  took  in  their  fate  was  on  account  of 
the  money  which  could  be  extracted  from  them, 
and  with  cautious  acuteness  he  had  taken  good 
care  so  to  arrange  the  transaction,  that  the  pay- 
ment for  their  services  could  only  be  received, 
when  he  and  his  companions  were  no  longer  at 
their  mercy ;  nor  had  he  omitted  to  make  this 
point  clearly  understood  by  all  of  them.  They 
knew  tliat  the  persons  only  of  their  visitors  were 
in  their  power ;  and  that  their  gold,  for  which 
alone  they  cared,  could  only  be  obtained  through 
the  circuitous  channel  of  the  two  legal  worthies 
at  Axbridge. 

But,  although  at  ease  on  all  this,  Philip 
Tarleton  had  many  causes  of  disquietude,  many 
subjects  of  contemplation  which  kept  sleep  away 
from  his  rough  couch  of  leaves  for  many  an 
hour  after  the  innocent  and  unprotected  Clara 
had  sunk  into  repose. 

He  had  not  to  learn  that  a  firm  fixed  mind, 
even  when  the  frame  it  animates  is  delicate  and 
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weak,  is  a  powerful  antagonist ;  and  although, 
at  moments,  Clara  Forrester^s  alarm  and  grief 
had  mastered  her,  he  had  perceived  in  her  de- 
meanour a  steady  calmness,  and  a  self-possession, 
which,  he  feared,  would  derange  and  overthrow 
his  plans.  He  knew  she  was  a  creature  of 
energy  and  spirit — he  had  expected  viol^ice  of 
passion  and  of  grief,  but  that  very  violence  he 
hoped  would  have  shortened  the  duration  of  her 
resistance :  and  that  she  would  have  yielded  at 
length  to  his  machinations,  and  sealed  her  own 
misery,  by  accepting  the  hand  of  her  worthless 
cousin.  But  her  composure,  her  steady  and 
almost  civil  contempt,  perplexed  and  embarrassed 
him,  and  shook  his  hopes  of  ultimate  success. 

A  passing  thought  crossed  his  mind.  Would 
she,  surrounded  by  danger,  and  feeling,  as  he 
perceived  she  did,  that  her  fate  rested  on  him- 
self alone,  would  she  now  consent  to  be  his? 
Might  she  not^  even  now,  be  induced  to  lead 
him  back  to  repentance  and  to  happiness  ?  He 
cast  aside  the  thought,  not  as  treacherous  to  his 
patron  and  his  friend,  that  he  regarded  not; 
but  his  pride  dreaded  the  ignominy  of  a  second 
refusal,  and  such  he  knew  he  should  receive. 
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If  she  rejected  him  when  her  aiFections  were 
disengaged,  when  he  stood  well  in  her  opinion, 
and  before  he  had  offended  her,  what  chance 
had  he  now,  when  he  had  drawn  upon  himself 
her  indignation  and  hatred — now,  when  he  was 
assured  that  her  heart  was  another^s  ?  He  re- 
jected the  idea  as  visionary  and  hopeless,  but  it 
was  not  without  a  struggle  that  he  did  so. 

The  irresolute  and  timid  conduct  of  Sir 
Edward  Forrester  was  another  source  of  anxiety 
to  him.  The  childish  terror  which  the  Baronet 
had  evinced,  when  he  first  entered  the  cave,  his 
almost  cringing  civility  to  the  ruffians  who  sur- 
rounded them,  his  dread  of  whom  he  was  totally 
unable  to  disguise ;  and  his  frivolous  complaints 
of  the  roughness  of  their  fare  and  of  the  dis- 
comfort of  his  bed,  with  nothing  between  him 
and  the  damp  rock  but  a  few  dried  leaves  and  a 
coarse  blanket ;  all  this  would,  at  other  times, 
have  been  matter  of  amusement  to  Tarleton; 
but  now  it  indicated  to  him  the  difficulty  he 
would  have  to  restrain  Sir  Edward  from  draw- 
ing back,  and  giving  up  the  enterprize  altogether. 
Tarleton,  however,  resolved,  that  if  he  had 
nothing  to  hope  from  his  companion's  stability 
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his  fears  at  least  should  make  him  an  obedient 
slave. 

A  gro«,  of  more  tngic  hoixor  h»s  neldom 
been  uttered  than  that  which  escaped  the  lips  of 
the  adventurous  Sir  Edward  Forrester,  the 
daring,  dashing,  enterpriang  lover  ;  the  hero 
whose  exploits  were  to  be  the  theme  of  praise 
from  one  end  of  Bond  Street  to  the  other  for  the 
next  six  months,  as  he  threw  himself  on  his 
wretched  bed  near  Tarleton,  and  it  was  more 
than  once  repeated,  with  increased  misery,  as  he 
gazed  at  the  group  of  his  new  friends,  who  were 
carousing  at  the  other  side  of  the  vast  chamber 
which  formed  this  portion  of  the  cave. 

He  darJBd  not  converse  with  Tarleton,  fearful 
not  only  that  the  ruflBans  would  overhear  him, 
but  of  the  reception  which  his  complaints  would 
meet  with  from  his  caustic,  gloomy  friend. 

*<  Cursed — cursed— ^rursed  den  !^  he  muttered 
to  himself ;  ^'  that  I  should  ever  have  been  ass 
enough  to  get  myself  penned  up  hore.  I  wish 
to  6— d  that  ■  ■  that  every  woman  in  the 
world  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Tarleton,"^  he  cried  in  a  low  whisper,  unable  to 
continue  silent,  *^  Tarleton,  how  long  must  we 
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remain  in  this  infernal  vault  ?  I  have  got  a  sore 
throat  already."* 

'^  Five  or  six  days,^  answered  Tarleton  com- 
posedly, "  or  until  the  uncle^s  return  * 

'^  Impossible  !^  exclaimed  Sir  Edward,  aloud* 
^*  No  power  shall  induce  me  to  stay  here  so  long.^ 
He  looked  round  at  the  men  to  see  whether  his 
loud  tone  had  excited  their  attention;  and 
gradually  sinking  his  voice  to  a  most  cautious 
whisper,  continued,  '<  I  will  run  any  risk,  I  will 
dare  any  dangers  out  of  doors,  rather  than  stop  in 
this  detestable,  unwholesome  hole.  I  have  no 
right  to  expose  my  cousin  to  such  sufferings.^ 

Tarleton  smiled  ;  "  You  are  in  no  danger,"^ 
said  he.  ^*  The  brief  period  of  restraint  will 
ensure  your  happiness.  Remember,  if  anything 
can  endanger  us,  it  is  our  friends  here  perceiving 
that  we  fear  them.^ 

Poor  Sir  Edward  groaned,  and  again  ad- 
dressed himself  to  repose.    But  it  would  not  do, 

*^  Tarleton,^  he  said,  "  have  you  made  up 
your  mind,  what  we  are  to  do  if  they  attack 
usT 

**  Nothing,^  answered  his  companion  drily  ; 
"  we  have  not  the  means  of  resisting  them,  but 
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we  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  if  they 
murder  us,  our  friend  Sparkes  will  have  them  all 
hanged  at  the  next  assizes.  My  dear  Forrester,^ 
he  continued,  in  a  more  serious  tone,  ^^  I  have 
already  explained  to  you  that  we  are  in  perfect 
safety  here.  Their  own  interest  entirely  secures 
our  safety.     Good  night.^ 

*^  Good  night,^  sighed  out  the  Baronet,  and 
rolled  himsdf  round  in  his  blanket.  There  was 
a  long  pause,  but  sleep  still  deferred  her  visit. 

'^  Tarleton,^  he  whispered,  sitting  bolt  upright 
in  the  middle  of  his  leaves ;  *'  Tarleton,  ar''nt 
you  afraid  of  the  rats  in  this  cut-throat  hole  ?^ 

"  No,"  said  Tarleton ;  "  be  silent,  or  you 
will  have  worse  enemies  to  contend  with  than 
rats.** 

*^  I  am  sure  I  hear  two  of  them  close  to  me,^ 
said  Sir  Edward,  speaking  in  a  still  lower  tone ; 
'^  close  to  me.  By  heavens  ! — ^what  an  infernal 
borer 

Frightened  children  generally  cry  themselves 
to  sleep.  Whether  Sir  Edward  Forrester  adopts 
this  plan  is  uncertain ;  but  he  did  not  again 
disturb  his  friend ;  and  the  day  was  far  advanced 
towards  noon,  when  they  were  both  aroused  by 
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the  surly  voice  of  Higgins,  the  honoured  Captain 
of  the  gang,  and  the  happy  husband  of  Clara's 
attendant. 

Dark  and  shut  in,  as  was  the  cavern,  still,  by 
the  reflected  and  broken  gleams  of  light  which 
found  entrance  through  fissures  in  the  rock, 
those  who  were  within  it  could  perceive  the 
difference  between  day  and  night ;  although  the 
faght  was  not  such  as  to  supersede  the  necessity 
for  candles.  As  they  arranged  their  toilet  by 
the  miserable  light  of  one  dirty  tallow  candle, 
Tarleton  could  scarcely  restrain  a  smile  at  the 
woe-begone  look,  the  cast-down  timid  appearance 
of  the  heretofore  swaggering  Baronet.  Little 
time,  however,  was  given  him  for  the  contempla- 
tion of  his  friend's  dejected  state,  as  he  soon  found 
that  new  difficulties  w^e  added  to  those  which 
had  formed  the  subject  of  his  night's  contem- 
plations. 

Higgins  and  the  others,  whose  manner  had 
hitherto  been  rough,  but  not  absolutely  uncivil, 
were  now  sulky  and  morose.  They  did  not  allow 
.  their  guests  to  approach  the  coarse  table  on 
which  breakfast  was  prepared ;  but  in  a  rude 
savage  tone  the  leader  addressed  them. 
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(( 


We  must  have  a  few  words  with  you,  ray 
masters,  if  you  please.  You  have  taken  us  in — 
you  told  us  that  it  was  a  love  affair,  and  that  the 
young  woman  was  of  the  same  mind,  and  a  few 
days^  hiding  was  all  you  wanted.  But  we  are 
hot  the  chaps  to  be  made  fools  of,  or  to  be 
swindled  by  you,  if  you  were  the  best  lords 
in  the  land.  The  girl 's  here  against  her  will — 
we  don't  care  a  curse  for  that,  but  we  are  not  to 
be  tricked  in  a  matter  of  business,  and  you  are 

d d  bold  chaps  to  think  of  playing  that 

game  in  such  a  place  as  this,  which  tells  no  tales 
but  what  we  choose.  How  do  we  know,^  he 
continued,  insolently  thrusting  Tarleton  aside, 
and  addressing  the  trembling  Baronet,  ^^how  do 
we  know  that  it  mayn^t  be  a  hanging  job  for  all 
ofus?^ 

Another  of  the  gang  stef^aed  forward  and 
took  the  word.  He  was  a  short,  slim,  little  man, 
who  looked  like  a  mere  boy  among  his  tall  com- 
panions, and  his  low  distinct  voice,  and  quiet 
manner,  were  as  dissimilar  as  possible  from  the 
boisterous  violence  of  the  others:  but  the  har- 
dened lines  of  villainy  upon  bis  face  showed  that 
he  was  no  unworthy  member  of  the  fraternity ; 
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and  that  twenty  years  education  on  board  a 
slave  ship,  interspersed  with  a  little  general 
piracy,  had  not  been  thrown  away  upon  him. 
In  a  dry  sarcastic  tone  he  said  :— 

^^  DonH  go  to  frighten  the  gentlemen,  Cap- 
tain— there  ^s  plenty  of  time  to  talk  over  the 
matter  comfortably :  no  one  will  come  here  to 
interrupt  us.  Why  should  we  be  angry,  that 
the  gentlemen  tried  to  do  us.  I  ^m  sure  I  ain^t : 
but  I  should  be  devilish  angry,  I  must  confess, 
if  they  succeeded.  1 11  tell  you  what  it  is,  Sir,^ 
he  continued,  going  up  to  Tarleton,  who  with 
his  arms  folded  had  composedly  listened  'to  the 
men:  '< business  is  business.  We  donH  care 
whether  the  young  lady  is  willing  or  unwilling, 
or  what  deviPs  worlc  you  take  a  fancy  to,  but 
you  are  not  to  pay  us  for  one  good  turn,  and 
make  us  do  another.  We  donH  stand  that, 
master.  ^Tis  not  because  you  are  gentlemen, 
and  we  aie  smugglers,  and  robbers,  and  such 
like,  that  you  should  take  us  in,  poor  devils, 
when  we  risk  our  lives  for  you.  It  won't  agree 
with  our  tempers.  Sir." 

*^  My  good  fellows,"  said  Tarleton ;    ^  you 
are  deceiving  yourselves.    Are  you  so  dull  as 
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to  suppose,  because  a  lady  is  a  little  daunted  at 
coming  into  such  a  place  as  this,  that  it  is  any 
proof  she  in  reality  objects  to  the  addresses  of 
this  gentleman  ?  You  ought  to  know  more  of 
the  shyness  of  women  than  that  comes  ta  I 
repeat  what  you  have  been  told  already ;  and 
which  is  the  truth.  No  violence  is  intended 
against  the  lady.  This  gentleman^s  views  to- 
wards her  are  honourable:  she  is  his  relative 
and "" 

'*  We  know  who  you  all  are  as  well  as  you 
can  tell  us  ;^  cried  the  Captain  suddenly  inter- 
rupting him.  ^*  This  pale-faced  chap  is  Sir 
Edward  Forrester,  and  the  girl  is  his  first  cousin. 
You, — why  you  are  his  friend,  or  his  servant, 
or  his  pimp,  or  whatever  he  chooses  to  pay  you 
for  being.** 

Tarleton  raised  his  hand  to  his  breast,  and 
grasped  a  pistol :  but  he  restrained  himself. 
"  Why  should  I  be  moved,^  he  muttered  to 
himself,  ^^  by  the  insolence  of  such  a  vile 
wretch  as  this  ?*" 

<^  Come,  masters,^  said  Holcroft,  the  smooth* 
tongued  little  villain  ;  ^*  Honour  among  thieves. 
We  know  all  about  the  job  from  the  lady,  from 
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banning  to  end.  We  doiCt  want  to  be  rough 
with  you,  or  to  baulk  your  plans :  but  we  must 
be  paid  for  what  we  do,  and  what  we  let  you  do* 
The  best  way  to  make  things  go  ofF  in  a  pleasant, 
sociable  way  is  to  call  it  all  a  mistake,  and  start 
fresh.  It  would  half  break  my  heart,"^  he  con- 
tinued, turning  round  to  his  companions  with  a 
look  of  mock  humanity,  "  if  any  thing  uncom- 
fortable was  to  happen  to  these  two  gentlemen 
in  bere.^  The  other  ruiBans  laughed.  ^*  Yes 
it  would,"^  he  repeated ;  *^  when  a  little  explana- 
tion might  save  their  precious  lives,  and  keep  us 
all  friends.  Well  now  let 's  see.  There  is  rape, 
and  murder,  and  all  manner  of  queer  things 
may  happen,  and  the  whole  county  will  be  up 
in  arms.  All  that  we  must  and  will  be  paid 
for :  and  it  is  for  you  to  determine,^  he  added, 
turning  to  Sir  Edward  Forrester,  "  whether  it 
shall  be  settled  in  a  comfortable,  quiet  way  or 
not.  You  must  come  down  with  the  gold,  mas- 
ter, or  you  ^11  have  a  poor  chance  of  ever  seeing 
the  outside  of  this  cave;  except  as  a  kindness, 
and  that  I  wonH  promise,  we  let  the  magistrates 
clap  you  into  the  county  gaol,  to  cool  your 
courage.    We  shall  get  credit  instead  of  blame ; 
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and  the  young  lady^s  friends  will  pay  us  a 
devilish  sight  better  for  taking  her  home  safe, 
than  you  have  done  for  bringing  her  here  at 
the  risk  of  our  lives,** 

'^  You  make  a  pretty  fuss,^  said  Tarleton, 
scornfully ;  <*  because  a  silly  girl  does  not  know 
her  own  mind.  This  gentleman  and  myself  wiU 
confer  together,  and  talk  to  you  further^"    He 

took  Sir  Edward^s  arm,  and  was  about  to  walk 
aside  with  him,  but  stopped,  and  again  approach- 
ing  the    men,     said,   *^  Before  I    discuss  this 
matter  with  my  friend,  I  wish  to  put  you  right 
on  one  point,  my  good  fellows.    Big  words  and 
big  looks  will  not  answer  your  purpose.    We 
are  not  two  stupid  boys,  to  run  our  heads  into 
such  a  den  as  this  without  any  security  for  our 
safety.     Some  of  your   Axbridge    friends  will 
very  contentedly  get  you  all  hanged,  if  our  lives 
are  endangered ; — not  for  love  of  us,  nor  iU  will 
towards  you ;  but  because  we  have  taken  good 
care  to  make  it  their  interest  to  do  so.     All  this 
has  been  well  looked  to.     Come  Forrester,"  he 
added,  leading  the  Baronet  away,  who^  he  per- 
ceived, was  preparing  some  speech  which  it  was 
more  than  probable  might  as  well  be  omitted  ^ 
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*^  Come,  let  us  leave  these  men  to  consider  further 
on  this."' 

When  they  were  apart ;  **  For  God's  sake, 
Forrester,^  he  said  with  energy ;  ^*  if  you  have 
any  manhood  in  you,  exert  it  now.  Once  let 
these  scoundrels  perceive  that  we  are  alarmed  at 
them,  and  we  are  ruined.^ 

"  My  dearfdlow,"  cried  Sir  Edward,  his  teeth 
chattering  with  fear,  ^^  say  I  will  give  them  a 
thousand  pounds,  if  they  will  let  me  out.^ 

^^  Nonsense,  nonsense,*"  answered  Tarleton ; 
"  the  very  offer  would  convince  them  of  their 
power.  Do  you  authorise  me  to  make  the  best 
terms  I  can  with  them?" 

**  Yes,  yes ;  but  for  Ood^s  sake  fix  the  exact 
time  wh^i  they  will  let  us  go  away.  Could  not 
I  go  off  to  Scotland  first,  and  you  and  Clara 
follow  me,  when  you  have  talked  her  into  com- 
mon sense?" 

Tarleton  smiled ;  and,  after  a  pause  of  a  few 
minutes,  which  he  hoped  would  enable  the 
Baronet  to  subdue  his  alarm,  he  again  ap- 
proached the  table  round  which  the  men  were  in 
deep  conference.  Their  knowledge  of  the  real 
state  of  affiurs  had  been  derived  from  the  Cap* 
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taint's  wife ;  to  whom  Clara,  on  awaking,  after  a 
few  hours  repose,  had  determined  to  explain, 
fully  and  without  disguise,  all  she  knew  of  her 
cousin's  intentions,  and  her  own  situaticHi  with 
regard  to  him.  She  urged  the  woman  to  be- 
friend her ;  to  tdl  her  husband  all  she  had  learnt 
from  her ;  and  to  convince  him  that  her  uncle 
and  Mr.  Walsingham, — her  heart  told  her  that 
she  was  right  in  naming  him,*-would  repay 
kindness  and  protection  shown  to  her,  ten  times 
more  largely  than  Sir  Edward  Forrester  would 
reward  them  for  her  destruction. 

The  woman  was  hardened  and  dissolute ;  but 
there  was  a  magic  influence  in  Clara^s  innocence 
and  beauty,  in  the  open  truth  and  spirit  of  her 
words,  and  in  the  confidence  with  which  she 
sought  her  protection,  that  subdued  and  won  her^ 
in  spite  of  herself. 

Mrs.  Higgins  was  not  a  lady  who  did  things 
by  halves.  She  took  up  the  fair  young  creature's 
cause  zealously:  and  forthwith  sought  her 
worthy  lord,  and  communicated  all  the  details  to 
him.  He  listened  with  profound  attention ;  but 
when  she  ventured  to  go  a  step  further,  and 
urged  him  to  send  the  two  sneaking  scroundrds 
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to  the  devil,  and  make  his  fortune  by  saving  the 
girl,  he  told  her  rudely  to  be  off,  and  mind  her 
own  pots  and  pans. 

"  Why,  Jack,''  argued  his  wife ;  **  you  do  all 
this  for  money.  Why  not  save  the  young  lady, 
and  get  more  than  you  can  by  breaking  her 
heart,  poor  soul  ?  Why  not  get  more,  and  do  a 
good  act  for  once  in  a  way  ?  "^ 

^^  Don't  you  meddle,  Bess,  with  what  you 
don't  understand,  you  are  not  brought  here  to 
give  advice." 

"  But  I  do  understand,"  persisted  the  woman. 
"  I  know  what  will  be  for  your  good,  and  the 
other  men's  too.  If  you  can  save  the  young 
creatur  and  better  yourselves,  what's  the  harm  ? 
One  good  deed,  by  accident,  Jack,  won't  injure 
your  reputation." 

*^  Mind  your  own  affairs,  missis,  if  you  please, 
and  leave  me  to  mind  mine.  More  money,"  he 
continued,  ^'  yes  and  go  to  the  Town-hall  at 
Wells,  I  suppose,  and  advertise  for  the  people  to 
oome  and  pay  us,  and  have  the  darbies  on  us  in 
a  crack.  No,  Bess,  it  won't  da  Be  off,  I  say, 
damme,  be  off." 

All  the  particulars  of  this  matrimonial  con- 
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ference,  the  Captaio,  as  in  honour  bound,  com- 
municated to  his  adherents,  and  hence  the  sulky 
and  discontented  reception  which  thej  had  given 
Sir  Edward  Forrester  and  his  companion. 

The  negociations  were  now  resumed. 

'^  My  men,^  said  Tarleton,  inth  a  ddiberate 
coolness  which  few  persons  could  have  assumed 
and  maintained  so  perfectly  as  he  did :  ^  Sir 
Edward  Forrester — ^foryou  are  quite  right,  this 
gentleman  is  he— will  not  wrangle  with  you 
about  payment.  If  you  have  misunderstood  the 
nature  of  the  service  which  we  require  from  you, 
it  is  a  fair  plea,  provided  it  be  civilly  urged,  on 
which  to  request  further  payment.  But  recollect, 
that  it  is  entirely  at  our  pleasure  whether  we 
give  it  or  not.'' 

Sir  Edward  Forrester  breathed  an  inaudible 
groan,  and  one  or  two  of  the  men  cried  out, 

"  We  have  you  here  in  our  power,  well  have 
your  blood  or  your  money." 

"You  are  too  hasty,'*  continued  Tarleton, 
with  the  same  unconcerned  tone.  ^  Hear  me 
out.  It  is,  I  repeat  it,  entirely  at  our  pleasure, 
what  we  give  you.  You  have  us  here,  I  grant, 
and  you  may  cut  our  throats  if  the  fancy  takes 
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you ;  but  the  doing  so  will  put  no  guineas  into 
your  pockets,  but  keep  a  good  many  out  of 
them ;  that  you  know  well,  and  therefore  we  are 
certain,  no  thanks  to  your  kindness,  that  we  are 
perfectly  safe.^ 

<*  Perfectly  safe,  by  6 ^  cried  Sir  Edward, 

with  as  bold  a  look  as  he  could  assume. 

<*  But  you  know  more  than  that,^  continued 
Tarleton.  ''You  know  that  you  are  watched 
by  more  than  one  person  at  Axbridge,  and  that 
if  any  foul  play  was  attempted  against  us,  you 
would  all  be  in  the  county  gaol  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours." 

The  ruffians  felt  that  there  was  much  in  this 
speech,  which  they  could  not  gainsay.  Higgins, 
whose  mode  of  liitching  up  his  trowsers,  as  he 
stepped  forward  to  reply,  showed  his  nautical 
education,  was  at  first  somewhat  aground ;  but  a 
few  coarse  oaths  got  him  undei  weigh. 

''  All  that  may  be  mighty  true,  master,  though 
I  think  I  could  say  something  as  would  answer 
it ;  for  I  donH  think  that  he  there,  nor  you 
neither,  though  you  are  so  cursed  cool,  would 
much  like  to  be  thrown  down  a  pit  two  hundred 
feet  deep,  back  yonder>  and  left  rotting,  though 
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you  were  certain  that  I  and  all  the  rest  of  us 
were  hung  a  dozen  times  over.  But  that  is  all 
stuff,  one  side  and  t  'other.  All  we  want  is  to 
do  business^^and  to  do  it  as  it  ought  to  be  done, 
and  as  it  shall  be  done,  curse  me  !  You  tdd  us 
it  was  a  runaway  love-match,  and  you  paid  us  to 
help  you  to  bring  the  girl  here  and  hide  her.  It 
is  no  such  thing;  you  have  taken  the  young 
woman  away  against  her  will,  and  the  thing  wiU 
end,  for  all  we  know,  or  care,  in  rape  and  murder. 
And  am\  we  to  be  paid  accordingly.  By  G 
we  will !  How  do  we  know  that  it  maynH  come 
to  a  hanging  job  for  all  of  us  ?  Damme  I  ''m  not 
thin-skinned,  and  my  old  woman  is  rather  a 
roughish  body  like  mysdf,  but  she  is  too  good 
to  be  made  a  lady^s  maid  of  in  such  a  job  as  this, 
and  all  for  a  lousy  sixty  guineas.^ 

Tarleton  was  about  to  reply,  but  the  worthy 
little  Holcroft  stopped  him. 

*^  By-and-bye,  Sir,  but  we  should  like  to  hear 
what  your  master.  Sir  Edward,  if  he  is  your 
master,  has  to  say  for  himself.  Wdl,  Sir?^ 
he  added,  turning  towards  Forrester. 

<^  Why,  I  say  that  I  won^t  be  imposed  upon 
by  any  man,  by  G        ,  and  that  I  don'*t  want  to 
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impose  upon  any  man.  My  intentions  towards 
the  lady  are  honourable,  and  I  think  it  devilish 
hard  to  be  made  to  pay  for  crimes  that  I  am  not 
going  to  commit.  My  cousin  and  I  are  attached, 
and  it  is  all  shyness,  and  modesty,  and  fear,  and 
all  that  sort  of  womanish  thing.^ 

^^  Womanish  T  cried  one  of  the  men  with  a 
laugh :  ^'  Womanish !  why,  master,  you  seems 
quite  as  shy  and  womanish  as  the  lady.  Why, 
I  have  a  devilish  strong  notion  you  would  be 
off  the  whole  job,  and  glad  too,  if  this  chap  here 
did  not  keep  you  to  it.  Womanish  !  that'^s  a 
good  un,  any  how  T 

^  It  is  of  no  use,^  said  Tarleton,  ^'  to  go  on 
bandying  words,  and  losing  our  temper ;  what 
further  payment  do  you  demand  ?^ 

'^  Shall  I  offer  them  a  thousand  ?^  whispered 
Forrester. 

Tarleton  would  not  notice  the  question. 
"  What  further  payment  do  you  demand  ?^  he 
repeated.  '^  You  say  you  wish  to  do  business 
in  a  business-like  manner.     Speak  out,  at  once.^ 

'*  You  are  right.  Master,^  said  Higgins ; 
"  that^s  the  way  to  come  to  business.  Well  then, 

H  5 
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we  must  have  a  hundred  guineas  oyer  and  above 
the  sixty.'' 

<<  It  is  an  unfair  demand,''  said  Tarleton, 
^^  but  be  it  so.  Sir  Edward,  you  agree  to 
this?" 

**  Yes,"  said  Sir  Edward ;  **  but  upon  my 
aoul  it  is  a  devilish  imposition*    But  I  agree,  of 

course,  if  you  wish  it,  though,  by  G ,   I 

think  half  the  sum  ought  to  content  them." 

^^  Half  the  sum  ?"  roared  Higgins ;  ^*  why, 
damme,  you  would  give  us  three  times  the 
money,  and  glad,  if  we  chose  to  bully  you  a 
little  longer.     I  hate  such  snivelling  rascals." 

Tarleton,  and  his  agent  Sparkes,  had  ex- 
tracted from  the  Axbridge  pettyfqgger  a  good 
deal  regarding  the  fate  of  Robinson,  and  he 
burned  to  tell  the  ruffians  who  surrounded  him, 
that  their  lives  were  in  his  hands,  but  his  pru- 
dence checked  him.  He  turned  to  Holcroft, 
whose  weight  in  the  counsels  of  the  gang  he  had 
perceived.  *^  Come,  my  good  fellow,  is  it  not 
the  truth  that  we  have  all  reason  to  be  afraid 
of  each  other,  and  that  our  mutual  interest  is 
to  hold  together?     What  say  you  ?" 
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"  I  ^m  content,  master.  I  don^t  like  to  excise 
our  customers,  any  more  than  I  like  to  be 
swindled  by  them.  I  stand  by  the  Captain^s 
offer.  Come,  pals,^  he  added,  with  a  sarcastic 
sneer,  <Met  the  gentlemen  eat  their  breakfasts 
without  any  more  bothering.'" 

A  hollow  truce  was  thus  concluded,  and  the 
trivial-minded  baronet,  relieved  from  his  imme- 
diate terrors,  did  ample  justice  to  the  fare  which 
was  spread  before  him,  and  would  have  resumed 
his  gaiety,  had  he  not  been  cowed  by  the  stem 
faces  which  surrounded  him. 

There  was  one  of  the  party  whom  Tarleton 
now  noticed  for  the  first  time.  It  was  Edward 
Wheatley.  He  had  taken  no  part  in  the  discus- 
sion, although  an  attentive  listener ;  and  with 
his  head  bandaged  up,  and  his  face  emaciated, 
and  as  pale  as  death,  leant  upon  the  table,  evi- 
dently in  great  pain.  The  fears  of  those  who 
interested  themselves  in  the  fate  of  the  young 
soldier,  were,  in  part  at  least,  well  founded.  He 
had  been  one  of  the  persons  who  plundered 
Robinson,  but  he  had  not  consented  to  his 
death ;  and  it  was  whilst  endeavouring  to  defend 
him  from  his  murderers,  that  he  had  received. 
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whether  by  design  or  accident  he  knew  not,  the 
wound  which  had  nearly  proved  fatal. 

In  reply  to  Forrester^s  question,  who,  for  the 
sake  of  having  something  to  say,  asked  him  how 
he  had  got  his  hurt,  he  answered  sternly  : 

"  How  I  got  it  matters  not.  Sir.  When  you 
have  been  one  of  us  a  little  longer,  you  Ul  learn 
that  you  must  take  hard  blows,  and  hold  your 
tongue  about  them  too.^ 

The  Baronet  sought  no  further  information, 
and  was  soon  afterwards  summoned  by  Tarleton 
to  a  conference  on  other  matters. 

"  My  dear  Forrester,"  he  said,  **  we  have  no 
further  reason  to  fear  these  men.  I  see  how,  and 
by  whom,  their  counsels  are  swayed.  That 
dwarfish  villain  yonder  rules  them  all ;  and  he 
perfectly  perceives  that  their  interest  and  their 
safety  require  that  they  should  keep  good  faith 
with  us." 

^^  Of  course,"  said  the  Baronet,  whose  courage 
was  now  more  apparent  than  it  had  been,  ^^  but 
it  really  js  devilish  annoying  to  have  to  pay  a 
hundred  guineas  for  crimes  which  I  have  no 
intention  to  commit.  I  wonder,  Tarleton,  why 
the  devil  you  gave  way  to  them." 
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Tarleton  looked  at  his  patron^  but  checked  his 
desire  to  answer  him  contemptuously.  **Sir 
Edward,^  he  said,  ^^  will  it  not  be  right  that  you 
should  seek  an  interview  with  your  cousin,  and 
relieve  her  mind  from  the  alarm  which  the  events 
of  last  night  must  have  given  rise  to  ?  Indeed 
this  should  not  be  ddayed."" 

Sir  Edward^s  cheek  again  turned  pale.  <*  My 
dear  fellow,^  he  cried,  *^  certainly  I  am  anxious 
to  relieve  Clara  from  all  unnecessary  alarm. 
But,^ — and  he  paused — ^*  but  would  it  not  be 
best  that  her  first  interview  should  be  with  you  ? 
Your  calm  puritanical  manner  will  restore  her 
to  composure  more  than  my  ardent  expressions 
of  love  would  do.  I  cannot  answer  for  myself 
on  such  an  occasion.  Yes,  yes,  it  would  be 
better — better  for  all  parties,  if  you  would  see 
her  first.  For  God^s  sake  do,  my  dear  fellow  ! 
Tell  her  how  I  adore  her ;  tell  her  all  I  am  pre- 
pared to  go  through  for  her  sake;  all  I  have  gone 
through,  by  Jupiter: — and  implore  her  to  let  me 
throw  myself  at  her  feet,  as  soon  as  she  has  calmed 
her  agitation.^ 

Tarleton  turned  away;  even  he  could  not 
compel  his  features  to  retain  their  gravity.    "  An 
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admirable    beginning,'"   thought    he,  '*to   my 
ulterior  plans.^ 

"  Is  it  then  your  wish,  Forrester,  that  I  should 
first  see  your  cousin  alone  ?^ 

Sir  Edward  hesitated.  Misgivings  of  the 
propriety  and  safety  of  this  arrangement  now 
crossed  his  mind.  *^  Why,  I  donH  know ;  I  dare 
say,  Tarleton,  that  you  think  me  a  d — d  fool. 

Yes, 1   had   better  see    her    myself.    But, 

why  the  devil  need  it  be  done  to^y  ?     Won'*t 
it  do  if  I  see  her  to-morrow  ?^ 

"  Certainly  not,''  said  Tarleton.  **  It  would 
be  treating  Miss  Forrester  with  great  indignity ; 
and,^  he  added  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  *<  the  delay 
would  probably  neither  improve  her  temper,  nor 
tend  to  cool  the  violence  of  those  feelings  which 
at  present  overcome  you." 

Sir  Edward  bit  his  lips ;  "  I  wish  to  G 
I  had    never  undertaken  this  fooPs  chase-^this 
cursed,  dangerous,  audacious  enterprise.     I  wish 
to  G I  was  well  out  of  it  r 

<<  Recollect,"'  said  Tarleton,  <<  it  was  against 
my  advice  you  did  so.  Recollect  also,  that  I  told 
you  the  step  was  without  recall.'* 

**  Yes,  yes,  I  know  all  that.    Well,  for  God's 
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sake,  my  dear  fellow,  see  my  oouain.  I  place 
my  happiness  in  your  hands.^ 

Philip  Tarleton  sought  Clara's  permission  to 
visit  her.  The  request  was  at  once  granted. 
The  rusty  bcdt  of  her  prison  was  withdrawn  by 
the  female  gaoler,  who,  evidently  showing  she 
had  no  intention  of  leaving  the  loom,  again 
secured  it  as  he  entered. 

There  was  dignity  and  firmness  in  the  manner 
in  which  Clara  Forrester  received  her  visitor, 
and  in  the  haughty  bow  by  which  alone  she 
replied  to  the  terms  of  deep  respect  in  which  he 
greeted  her.  She  was  pale,  but  the  hours  of 
anxiety  and  terror  which  she  had  endured,  had 
not  robbed  her  eye  of  one  particle  of  its 
accustomed  fire,  and  she  scanned  his  countenance 
with  a  more  tranquil,  deliberate  gaze  than  that 
which  he,  with  all  his  boasted  self-possession, 
could  command  his  features  to  assume. 

"  Miss  Forrester,'*  he  said,  "  your  cousin,  did 
he  alone  consult  the  dictates  of  his  heart,  would 
at  once  have  solicited  your  permission  to  throw 
himself  at  your  feet,  and  entreat  your  pardon 
for  the  anxiety,  the  alarm,  which  the  bold 
measures  he  has  been  compelled  to  resort  to^ 
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must,  he  well  knows,  have  occasioned  you.  His 
first,  his  most  anxious  wish,  is  to  convince  you 
of  his  deep,  his  submissive  respect,  and  of  his 
determination  that  every  sdfish  feeling  should 
give  way  to  your  tranquillity.  By  his  desire  I 
wait  upon  you  to  assure  you  of  this,  and  of  the 
devotion,  the  love  which  animates  him;— to  assure 
you  that  he  has  no  other  wish,  no  other  object, 
than  by  a  life  of  devoted  tenderness  to  convince 
you  that  your  happiness  is  ten  times  dearer  to 
him  than  his  own.^ 

*^  Mr.  Tarleton,^  replied  Clara,  in  a  sedate 
and  tranquil  tone,  ^*  this  language  of  my 
cousin^s,  if  indeed  it  be  his,  is  very  romantic 
and  high-flown;  and  suits  well  the  absurd  enter- 
prise into  which  he  has  been  led.  It  perfectly 
accords  also  with  the  extent  of  his  understand- 
ing :  but  I  cannot  but  marvel,  that  you,  Sir, 
who  are  better  experienced,  should  have  coun- 
selled him  to  so  absurd  a  procedure.*^ 

'^  Miss  Forrester,  again  I  must  assure  you 
that  you  are  in  error,  perfectly  in  error.  The 
course  which  Sir  Edward  is  pursuing  is  not  by 
my  advice.    It  is  exactly  contrary  to  it^ 

^^It  is  not,^  said  Clara,  with  a  cold  incredulous 
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smile,  '<  at  all  worth  the  labour  to  dispute  this 
point.  Are  you.  Sir,  the  bearer  of  any  further 
message  from  my  cousin  ?^ 

^^  Yes,  madam.  Sir  £dward  is  deeply  anxious 
to  receive  your  permission  to  visit  you ;  deeply 
anxious  to  know  when  you  will  permit  him  to 
approach  you.^ 

^*  I  am  perfectly  prepared  to  receive  my 
(tousin  now,  or  whenever  he  chooses  to  come. 
Do  your  instructions  end  there?'" 

Tarleton,  disappointed  and  galled  by  her 
conciseness,  bowed  an  affirmative. 

^  If  it  be  so,^  she  resumed,  ^<  I  would  now 
request  you  to  tell  me,  as  far  as  you  may  be  dis- 
posed to  do  so ; — as  far  as  you  may  consider  it 
prudent,*— what  are  the  further  plans  which  you, 
which  mv  cousin. — ^for  we  will  avoid  all  needless 
discussion, — intends  to  follow.  Perfectly  in  your 
power  as  you  consider  me  to  be,  you  cannot,  I 

presume^  be  afraid  to  give  me  this  information.'^ 
"  Willingly,  Miss  Forrester.  Sir  Edward 
was  well  aware,  that  your  uncle  must  sup- 
pose that  your  course  would  at  once  be  di- 
rected to  Scotland ;  and  that  he  would  instantly 
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set  out  in  pursuit  of  you.  We  have  already 
ascertained  that  he  has  done  so.  He  will  come 
back,  after  a  few  days  of  fruitless  search ;  and 
then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  quit  this  place. 
When  he  is  returned,  when  we  are  assured  that 
all  danger  of  pursuit  is  over,  Sir  Edward  Forrester 
will  implore  you  to  let  him  take  you  the  same 
route,  and  a  happy,  an  honourable,  and  a 
splendid  marriage  will  soon.  Madam,  make  you 
forget  your  present  alarm,  your  present  anger. 
Sir  Edward  Forrester  deeply  regrets  that  any 
objection  to  his  moral  character,  which  may  have 
been  impressed  upon  your  mind,  and  falsely,  in 
degree  at  least,  should  now  oblige  him  to  have 
recourse  to  so  unusual ;  and — for  I  will  not  dis- 
guise the  truth — so  violent  a  procedure  as  that 
which  he  has  adopted.  But  the  time  will  come^  I 

have  no  doubt,  and  come  quickly,  when  you  will 
esteem  him  the  more  highly,  love  him  the  more 
ardently,  for  the  spirit  and  daring  which  he  has 
shown.  For  worlds  he  would  not  unnecessarily 
offend  you ;  and  I  exceed  his  injunctiofis  when  I 
point  out  to  you  the  irreparable  injury  to  your 
reputation,  if  you  reject  his  suit ;  and,  if  after 
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having  been  for  many  days,  for  weeks  perhaps, 
entirely  in  his  power,  the  union  which  he  now  so 
ardently  defdres  should  not  take  place.^ 

Not  a  sound  did  Clara  utter  during  this  ha- 
rangue :  by  no  look,  by  no  action  did  she  check 
him :  but  a  smile  curled  her  proud  lips  at  the 
threat  with  which  he  concluded ;  and  she  said : 

^*  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Tarleton,  for  your  explar 
nation  of  the  conduct  and  motives  of  Sir  Edward 
Forrester,  of  my  own  near  relation.  Will  you 
now.  Sir,  entrust  me  with  an  equally  detailed, 
an  equally  candid  and  honourable  account,  of 
the  motives  and  inducements,  which  have  led 
you,  his  friend,  a  man  of  sense  and  talent,  a 
gentleman,^  she  spoke  with  bitter  irony  as  she 
added :  <^  a  man  of  honour  and  courage,  to  lend 
your  aid  to  so  cowardly,  so  degraded,  so  dis- 
graceful an  enterprise ;  to  devise  it ;  to  arrange 
it;  to  compel  him  to  undertake  it ; — for  I  know. 
Sir,  you  have  done  all  this.  I  know  how  little 
the  fiiint-hearted,  feeble  idiot,  who  now  dreads 
to  face  the  woman  whom  he  thinks  he  has  in  his 
power,  has  had  to  do  with  it.  I  know,  that  it  is 
the  generous,  manly,  honourable  Mr.  Philip 
Tarleton,  to  whom  alone  my  thanks  are  due.     I 
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repeat  my  request,  Sir.  Is  it  compatible  with 
your  safety  and  your  devices  to  explain  your 
own  individual  motives?" 

Tarleton  was  eloquent:  it  was  seldom  that 
his  words  did  not  flow  with  ease;  nor  did  his 
skill  or  his  caution  desert  him  now :  but  it  was 
not  until  more  than  one  evasiye  sentence  had 
enabled  him  to  overcome  his  feelings,  that  he 
ventured  to  reply  to  her  question;  and  even 
then  there  was  a  tremor  and  an  asperity  in  his 
manner,  which  he  could  not  disguise. 

'^  You  ask  me  my  motives,  Miss  Forrester. 
My  answer  is  given  in  one  word,— -friendship.  I 
will  not  dwell  upon  my  own  disappcnntment 
and  degradation.  It  maddens  me  to  recall  them. 
Could  I  have  obtained  your  heart,  millions  of 
worlds  would  not  have  induced  me  to  for^o 
the  prize.  But  all  hopes  for  myself  were  shut 
out  from  me  at  once,  and  for  ever.  Forrester  is 
my  friend  and  patron.  I  love  him,  and  I  owe 
him  every  thing.  His  happiness  depends  on  his 
possessing  you.  Why  should  I,  niggardly,  be 
unwilling  to  assist  the  dearest  friend  that  I  have, 
to  obtain  that  treasure  which  can  nevet  be  my 
own  ?    Think  not.  Miss  Forrester,  that  I  per- 
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fonn  the  part  which  I  have  undertaken  without 
many  a  pang,  many  a  bitter  struggle.  But  why 
are  some  men  gifted  with  firmer  nerves  than 
others,  unless  to  show  how  generous  motives  can 
enable  us  to  throw  all  selfish  feelings  aside,  and 
labour  for  those  we  love  f^ 

Clara^s  clear  eye  was  fixed  upon  him,  as  if 
she  would  read  his  very  soul.  She  paused,  and 
then,  in  a  voice  of  deliberate  energy,  she  said  :— 

*'  I  commission  you.  Sir,  to  take  back  my 
answer  to  your  friend.  There  is  no  earthly 
power,  no  restraint,  no  cruelty,  which  shall  ever 
induce  me  to  become  his  wife.  Tell  him,  and 
you  know  how  truly,  that  my  resolution  is  fixed, 
and  that  nothing  he  can  do,  will  shake  it  for 
an  instant.  We  do  not,  Mr.  Tarleton^  she 
continued^  with  a  composed  smile,  "  live  in  those 
days  when  poison  and  the  dagger  are  familiar 
agents  in  the  affairs  of  real  life.  We  sneer  at 
such  things;  and  leave  them  to  the  page  of  the 
Novelist  But  for  all  that,  a  virtuous  woman  is 
as  bold,  as  determined,  as  willing  to  throw  off 
her  own  life,  and  as  dangerous  to  others,  as  she 
ever  was.  Be  pleased  to  tell  your  friend,  for 
whom  you  are  generously  sacrificing  every  virtue 
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which  a  man  of  honour  holds  dear,  every  thing 
which  a  brave,  a  manly  spirit  would  give  up  ten 
thousand  lives  rather  than  part  with, — be  pleased 
to  tell  my  cowardly,  debased  cousin,  that  if  be 
dares  to  attempt  any  indignity  to  me, — ^I  will 
not  alarm  him  by  threatening  to  take  my  own 
life, — ^but  this  hand,  this  slight  wrist,  has  power, 
to  destroy  his  valued  life ;  and  that  this  heart,*" 
she  cried,  striking  her  bosom ;  ^^  has  the  courage 
to  do  it ;— that  I  have  the  coolness  and  the  skill 
to  do  it,  willingly,  and  without  an  instant  of 
pause  or  remorse.  I  laugh  to  think,^  she  con- 
tinued, ^*  that  because  with  the  aid  of  a  gang  of 
brutish  ruffians  he  has  succeeded  in  entrapping 
the  person  of  a  defenceless  woman,  he  should 
suppose  it  a  work  of  equal  ease  to  master  her 
resolution ; — that  he^  or  you,  who  save  him  the 
labour  of  reflection,  should  not  know,  that  a 
woman  who  has  the  courage,  the  strength  of 
mind  totally  to  disregard  all  danger,  all  con- 
sequences to  herself,  may  prove  a  dangerous 
opponent.  I  laugh  when  I  think  of  this.  I 
have  no  wish  to  add  another  word.  I  require 
you.  Sir,  to  convey  this  message  to  Sir  Edward 
Forrester.  When  I  see  him,  when  he  dares  pre* 
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sent  himself  before  me,  I  shall  repeat  it  to  him. 
I  wish  it  to  reach  him  unglossi^  and'unper* 
verted.  Our  conference  has,  I  conceive,  lasted 
as  long  as  is.  needful."^ 

Philip  Tarleton  attempted  no  reply.  He 
bowed  and  retired,  and  the  old  woman,  as  she 
replaced  the  bolt,  muttered  to  herself: — 

^'  She ^8  a  trump,  if  ever  there  was  one;— 
but  if  her  husband  turns  out  a  bad  ^un,  Lord 
preserve  him  1  how  she  will  comb  his  locks  T 

Disturbed,  and  irritated,  Tarleton  approached 
Sir  Edward,  whom  he  found  busily  employed  in 
destroying  all  the  snails  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
sleeping  place.  The  Baronet  was  startled  at  the 
expression  of  his  envoy'^s  face,  and  exclaimed 
hastily,  ^<  Well,  Tarleton,  what  does  my  cousin 
say?'* 

^^  Say  ?  By  heavens,  in  the  whole  course  of 
my  existence,  I  was  never  so  be-rated,  so  abused. 
Say,— -why  that  she  is  ready  to  receive  you  now.^ 

^  The  devil  she  is  T  exclaimed  the*  Baronet, 
letting  a  whole  handful  of  snails  fall  from  his 
hand.  **  DonH  you  think,  my  dear  fellow,  that  I 
had  better  postpone  it  until  to-morrow  P    Will 
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not  two  such   interviews  be  too  much  for  my 
dear  Clara'*s  nerves  ?** 

*'  No,  nor  twenty  such.  But,  Forrester,  it  is 
useless  your  approaching  her  now.  Listen  to 
what  has  pasaedJ" 

He  then  narrated  their  conversation,  colour- 
ing parts  of  his  statement,  where  he  deoned 
it  expedient. 

"  Cursedly  provoking !— cursed  obstinacy  !"" 
ejaculated  the  Baronet ;  ^^  but  I  won^t  give  up 
my  enterprise  yet.*" 

**  Give  up  your  enterprise  !*— Absurd.  Give 
it  up,  when  a  few  more  hours  of  courage  and 
decision,  may  render  you  triumphant  ?  What, 
are  you  so  ignorant  of  women  as  not  to  know 
that  their  anger  is  as  brief  as  it  is  violent.  I 
augur  well  from  your  cousin'^s  energy  of  re^ 
sentment.  She  will,  before  long,  be  subdued 
by  the  intensenessof  her  own  feelings.^ 

«  Yes,"  said  Forrester,  "  but  for  all  that,  I 
should  devilishly  like  to  know  what  she  has  got 
about  her.  By  Jove,  it  would  serve  her  right 
if  I  left  her  to  her  fate.'' 

^  Yes,  and  returned  to  London  or  Bath,  to 
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reap  the  laurels  of  your  conquest  Remeniber 
the  warning  I  gave  you,  Forrester.  There  is 
no  receding.^ 

^  Receding,  who  the  devil  talks  of  receding  ? 
You  are  enough  to  drive  one  mad.  The  more 
energy  and  spirit  a  man  shows,  the  more  you 
dun  his  ears  with  advice  not  to  recede,  not  to 
be  a  coward,  not  to  run  away.  Tarleton,  you 
will  provoke  me  some  time  or  other  past  my 
bearing.^ 

He  walked  away,  probably  to  prevent  the 
threatened  vengeance  at  once  falling  on  the 
head  of  his  too  zealous  friend. 

Day  and  night  came,  and  passed  away,  and 
still  the  leaden  ho^rs  crept  on.  Sir  Edward 
sought  no  interview  with  his  cousin ;  and,  ex- 
cept when  at  their  repast,  or  when  he  could 
induce  Tarleton  to  play  piquet,  he  dozed  away 
the  time,  wrapt  up  in  his  detested  blanket.  He 
would  have  waived  his  rank,  and  been  well 
pleased  to  have  got  up  a  whist-table  with  two  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  gang,  but  he  could  not 
stomach  their  dirty  hands ;  and  Tarleton  hinted 
something  as  to  the  probability  of  their  cutting 
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their  adversaries*  throats  if  thciy  chanced-  to 
lose. 

As  for  Tarleton  himself,  a  volume  and  medi- 
tation on  his  future  plans,  sufficed  to  beguile 
the  time. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  mysterious  disappearance  of  Clara  For- 
rester spread  surprise  and  alarm  through  all  the 
miniature  world  of  East  Leighton^  within  an  hour 
of  its  occurrence.  The  men  put  down  their 
pipes ;  the  women  suspended  thdr  knitting ;  and 
the  little  boys  and  girls^  who  had  been  safely 
disposed  of  for  the  night,  rushed  from  their 
sleeping  places,  and  stood  shivering  at  the  cot* 
tage  doors,  in  defiance  of  their  mothers;  who,  in 
the  brief  intervals  between  their  own  inquiries 
and  conjectures,  again  and  again  ordered  the 
half^naked  little  rebels  to  go  to  bed,  and  mind 
their  own  business. 

Judge  Hannah  had  been  watching  for  the 
return  of  her  young  mistress.  When  the  night 
closed  in^  surprised  at  her  absence,  she  sent 
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Hardinge^s  groom  to  Mrs.  Mackenzie's  to  attend 
her  home.  The  boy  returned  in  breathless  haste 
to  inform  her  that,  more  than  half  an  hour 
before,  Miss  Mackenzie  had  quitted  Miss  Clara 
in  the  avenue,  and  had  seen  her  take  the  path 
to  the  Manor-house.  Hamaah  was  alarmed.  It 
was  much  too  late  to  make  it  probable  thai 
Clara  had  gone  to  visit  any  of  the  cottagers; 
and  she  at  once  feared  that  some  accident  bad 
occurred*  The  boy  was  despatched  to  HilL«de 
Cottage  to  summon  Mr.  Hardinge.  Hannah, 
unable  to  remain  at  home,  followed  him  with 
her  best  speed;  and  all  farmer  Humphries^ 
family  spread  the  alarm,  and  sought  information 
in  every  direction.  Hardinge  was  quiddy  on 
the  spot.  No  traces  of  Clara  could  be  obtained ; 
but  two  or  three  of  the  cottagers  had  seen  a 
coach  standing  near  the  end  of  the  avenue ;  and 
one  of  them  had  spoken  to  the  postilion ;  knew 
him  to  be  an  Axbridge  man ; — ^knew  the  inn  at 
which  he  lived ;— and  had  been  told  by  him  that 
he  had  taken  some  gentlefolk  to  Wells  and  was 
on  his  way  back  to  Axbridge.  Mr.  Hardinge 
ordered  his  horse  to  be  saddled ;  wrote  a  hasty 
line  to  Lord  Kennis,  b^ging  him  to  aid  the 
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setTch,  which  he  directed  to  be  continued  in  every 
quarter;  and  rode  off  to  Axbridge.  The  man 
had  not  returned  to  the  inn :  he  had  set  out  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  to  bring  some  children 
from  Butoome.  The  ooachmaker,  who  owned 
the  carriage,  was  found  out.  He  said  that  it 
had-been-hifcd  bjra-perspg'whom  he  had  never 
seen  before,  who  gave  the  name  of  Jackson,  and 
was  from  London :  he  had  not  asked  for  a  de- 
posit, it  was  not  usual ;  he  knew  the  driver  who 
came  with  his  horses  for  the  carriage ;  and  the 
carriage  itself,  he  added,  was  not  worth  twelve 
pounds. 

Although  the  hour  was  late,  the  inquiries 
which  were  on  foot  soon  spread  over  the  entire 
town ;  and  it  was  found  that  a  post-chaise  and 
four  had  been  ordered,  much  later  in  the  day,  to 
take  three  gentlemen  to  Bridgewater.  This  car- 
riage had  not  returned ;  indeed  it  could  hardly 
as  yet  be  expected.  Inquiries  were  made  at 
the  inn  where  Sparkeshad  been  sta3dng :  nothing 
was  known  of  him,  excepting  ttmt  he  had  been 
living  there  some  days,  had  paid  his  bill,  and 
left  the  house  that  morning. 

Hardinge  was  greatly  alarmed.    He  felt  con- 
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vinced  tliat  Ckra  had  been  carried  off;  and  ik 
fiuspicions  fell  upon  Sir  Edward  Forrester ;  but 
he  paused  in  uncertainty  what  course  to  pursue. 
He  knew  that  Clara  despised  and  disliked  her 
cousin ;  he  more  than  suspected  her  love  for 
young  Walsingham.  Was  Sir  Edward  a  man 
likely  to  carry  off  a  girt  against  her  inclination ; 
and  that  girl  his  own  near  relative?  Still  it 
appeared  the  only  imaginable  thing;  and  he 
resolved  to  set  off,  and  endeavour  to  trace  them 
towards  the  North :  but  he  felt  it  would  be  better 
to  lose  some  little  time,  than  to  commence  his 
journey  at  once,  with  such  mere  surmises  to 
guide  him;  he  determined,  therefore,  to  await  the 
return  of  the  postilions.  In  the  mean  time  he 
despatched  messengers  on  horseback  to  all  the 
places  at  which  it  was  probable  that  a  change 
6f  horses  would  have  been  required. 

Before  long  the  driver  of  the  coach  and  his 
horses  made  their  appearance,  having  restored 
the  ponderous  vehicle  to  its  owner.  The  man's 
story  was  very  brief,  and  very  unsatisfactory ; 
although  willingly  and  frankly  given.  He  had 
been  hired  by  a  person  he  did  not  know  to  go  to 
Butcome  to  bring  some  children  back  to  their 
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school,  near  Axbridge;  the  man  went  with  him. 
After  they  had  gone  a  few  miles,  he  ordered  him 
to  change  hig  direction,  and  to  loiter  away  his 
time ;  told  him  it  was  a  love-match  concern, 
and  he  was  to  have  two  guineas  for  himself. 
They  were  overtaken  by  the  postchaise  and  four 
from  the  Red  Lion ;  two  gentlemen,  who  were 
in  it,  and  two  countryfied-looking  men  got  into 
die  coach ;  thought  it  queer,  but  no  business  of 
his  to  ask  questions ;  was  ordered  to  stop  at  the 
but-skirte  of  East  Leighton  ;  described  what 
took  place  there ;  saw  that  the  young  lady  was 
surprised-like,  but  supposed  it  was  all  shyness, 
and  that  sort  of  thing ;  met  the  postchaise  again ; 
they  put  the  lady  into  it,  and  drove  off  like  mad 
towards  WeUs ;  he  did  not  exchange  a  single 
word  with  the  post-boys ;  he  had  been  paid  for 
the  carriage  and  the  horses,  and  his  own  money 
before.  Nothing  more  could  be  elicited  from 
him ;  in  fact  he  had  told  all  he  knew. 

Hardinge,  convinced  of  the  inutility  of  pro- 
ceeding towards  Wells,  determined  to  await  the 
arrival  of  the  other  men,  and  the  return  of  his 
messengers.  One  by  one  they  came  back.  At 
none  of  the  posting  houses  had  the  chaise  been 
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seen.  Towftrds  three  o^clock  in  the  morning  be 
was  joined  by  young  Walsingham,  in  an  agony 
of  distress,  who  told  him  where  he  had  passed 
the  post-chaise  and  four,  and  proposed  at  once 
to  set  off  in  that  direction ;  but  whilst  they  were 
discussing  the  point,  the  cairii^  drove  into  the 
Inn-yard,  the  horses  jaded  to  death.  The  men 
were  questioned,  but  little  could  be  learnt  from 
them,  for  they  knew  little.  The  same  story  had 
been  told  to  them  as  to  the  other  boy,  and  the 
same  two-guinea  fee  given  them,  which  appeared 
to  have  put  all  curiosity  to  rest.  '  They  also  ac- 
counted for  all  suspicious  appearances,  by  the 
theory  of  young  ladies^  shyness.  When  ordered 
tp  dismount,  they  had  been  told  that  the  carriage 
would  be  brought  back  to  that  spot  within  an 
hour:  they  waited  three;  and  then  walked 
towards  the  next  village,  and  at  the  distance  of 
half  a  mile  they  found  the  carriage  by  the  road 
side;  no  person  near  it,  and  the  leaders^  heads 
tied  to  a  gate.  Here  every  trace  was  lost,  and 
the  subtle  arrangements  of  Tarleton  were 
crowned  with  success.  Hardinge,  althou^  it 
appeared  probable  that  his  niece  was  secreted  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  spot  where  the  chaise 
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had  been  found,  still  felt  assured  that  the  ulti- 
mate destination  of  those  who  had  possessed 
themselves  of  her  pecson  would  be  Scotland ;  and 
therefore,  after  directing  large  rewards  to  be 
offered  to  any  persons  who  would  give  informa- 
tion  r^arding  them,  with  a  heavy  heart,  and 
harassed  by  uncertainty,  he  set  oiF  towards  the 
North  ;  resisting  the  earnest  entreaties  of  Lionel 
to  be  allowed  to  accompany  him,  and  urging 
upon  his  young  friend,  as  the  ground  of  his 
refusal,  that  his  presence  in  Scotland  could  do 
no  good,  and  that  the  energy  of  his  search  in  the 
neighbourhood  might  be  of  important  service. 

Heart-broken,  and  revolving  a  thousand  plans 
in  his  mind,  and  indignant  with  himself  for  not 
having,  by  intuition,  known  the  treasure  which 
he  had  passed  by  unheeded,  slowly  and  de- 
jectedly, Lionel  retraced  his  course  to  Rylands. 

Day  after  day  was  spent  by  him,  and  by  all 
those  over  whom  his  father^s  influence  extended, 
in  an  unceasing  search  after  the  lost  prize ;  but 
not  one  particle  of  information  could  be 
obtained ;  nor  was  it  until  the  fourth  day  that 
any  hope  of  success  dawned  upon  them. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  LioneFs 
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valet  entered  his  Master^s  chamber  with  a  note 
which  had  been  found  forced  under  the  door  of 
the  porter^s  lodge:  when  placed  there,  or  by 
whom,  no  one  knew.  It  was  blotted,  and  ill- 
written  ;  and  indicated  the  dirty  hands  of  its 
bearer. — It  was  addressed, 

For  his  Honor  the  honnorabd, 

Captane  Lionell  Walisinham, 
With  spead. 
And  ran  as  follows  :-^ 

HONNORED   SiTR, 

I  can  tel  you  of  thos  you  ar  looking  for 
butt  not  in  this  leter — ^if  you  plese  you  must 
cum  to  cheddar — the  village — this  nite  tuseday, 
as  the  clok  stricks  one  that  is  one  on  wensday 
morning.  I  carnt  be  ther  erlier — ^plese  to  go 
passt  the  papur  mill  and  np  to  the  bed  of  the 
streme.  ther  you  must  stopp  til  you  see  me  I 
am  sory  sur  to  mak  you  cum  whare  you  may  be 
in  dangur  but  you  wont  minde  that  for  the  ladis 
sake  butt  you  nede  not  be  in  dangur  if  you  wont 
be  rash,  honnored  sur  you  must  cum  alon  and 
you  must  tel  no  livin  sole  of  this  leter.  master 
Lionell  I  beg  your  pardun  but  you   mustnt 
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goe  into  this  job  wild  like  or  it  wil  spoyle  it 
aul.  suryour  tru  survant  unnamed  but  wel  known 
a  lost  roan  but  one  that  wil  allwais  be  tru  to  you 
and  yours. 

Lionel  at  once  knew  that  the  writer  was  young 
Wheatley.  He  started  from  his  bed,  and  dressed 
himself  with  trembling  rapidity,  although  he 
knew  that  many  a  long  hour  must  elapse  before 
the  appointed  meeting  could  take  place.  Again 
and  again  he  perused  the  letter,  and  weighed 
the  import  of  every  word.  It  was  evident  that 
Edward  Wheatley  had  joined  the  lawless  band 
who  had  so  long  infested  the  hills;  and  that 
Clara  Forrester  was  in  their  power:  but  he 
could  divine  no  motive  to  lead  them  to  such  an 
act  of  violence.  Was  it  possible  to  suppose  that 
Sir  Edward  Forrester  was  a  party  to  the  out- 
rage? his  blood  boiled  at  the  idea,  improbable 
as  it  appeared.  He  trembled  when  he  thought 
of  the  indignities  and  danger  to  which  the  lovely 
girl  must  be  exposed :  and  although  Wheatley'^s 
assurance  of  devotion  to  his  service  somewhat 
allayed  his  fears ;  he  could  not  forget  that  the 
young  soldier  himself  was  a  debased  and  guilty 
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man ;  and  he  felt  on  bow  weak  a  foundation  his 
hopes  of  Clara'^s  safety  rested. 

He  resolved  to  obey  the  instructioDB  of  the 
letter  implicitly^  and  to  go  to  the  appointed 
place  of  meeting  alone:  be  only  hesitated 
whether  he  ought  not  to  communicate  the  infor- 
mation which  he  had  received,  and  his  intended 
expedition,  to  his  father.  He  was  certain  that 
the  Earl  would  not  dissuade  him  firom  the 
enterprise,  not  only  because  he  would  know 
perfectly  well  that  any  such  attempt  would  be 
utterly  fruitless;  but  because  his  anxiety  for 
the  recovery  of  his  lost  favorite  was  almost  as 
violent  as  his  own. 

With  the  prudence  of  an  old  diplomatist,  the 
Earl  had  never  hinted  to  Lionel  his  strong  hope 
that  Clara  Forrester  would  tame  down  his  mili- 
tary eccentricities,  and  convert  him  into  that 
most  peaceful  of  all  animals,  a  very  tender, 
domestic,  home-abiding  husband.  He  had  never 
hinted  this;  well  aware  that  if  any  thing  can 
prevent  a  young  man  throwing  himsdf  at  the 
feet  of  a  superhumanly  lovely  girl,  it  is  the 
knowledge  that  his  father  particularly  wishes 
him  to  do  so.    He  had  watched  the  progress  of 
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affaire  very  attentively ;  and  was  quite  convinced 
that  they  were  advancing  as  rapidly  as  he  could 
desire.  When,  however,  the  fair  treasure  was 
snatched  away  from  them  all,  he  no  longer  at- 
tempted to  disguise  his  projects,  nor  the  disap- 
pointment and  grief  which  her  disappearance 
caused  him.  For  his  old  friend  Charles  Hard- 
Inge's  sake,  for  Lioners,  for  the  dear  girl  herself, 
he  felt  the  deepest  sorrow ;  and  young  Walsing- 
ham  was  quite  assured  that  he  would  hail  with 
delight  any,  even  the  faintest,  hope  of  recover- 
ing her.  But  he  hesitated  in  divulging  to  him 
the  information  he  had  received,  feeling  that  if 
he  accepted  the  service,  he  was  in  honour  bound 
to  abide  by  the  terms  on  which  it  was  offered. 
He,  therefore,  only  told  the  Earl,  that  from 
reports  which  had  reached  him,  he  had  con- 
ceived fresh  hopes  that  Clara  Forrester  might 
still  be  traced ;  and  that  he  should  resume  his 
search  that  evening. 

The  Earl  had  no  wish  to  dissuade  him  from 
the  pursuit,  ^^  Gro,^  he  said ;  *<  my  dear  fellow  ; 
and  success  attend  you :  but,  for  Heaven^s  sake, 
Uon,  tr}'  to  act  as  much  like  a  rational  creature, 
and  as  little  like  a  mad  dog  as  you  possibly  can, 
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for  the  dear  girl's  sakei  even  if  it  be  disagreeable 
to  you  for  your  own  * 

Lionel  promised  to  be  caution  itself;  and 
taking  a  brace  of  double-barrelled  pistcds  imd  a 
short  service  sword,  he  threw  his  military  cloak 
round  him ;  and,  at  eight  oHock,  two  hours 
earlier  than  he  need  have  done,  mounted  his 
horse,  and  with  a  heart  panting  with  eagerness 
and  anxiety,  gallopped  off  towards  Cheddar. 

There  was  a  small  road-side  inn  a  mile  from 
the  entrance  of  the  village.  The  inmates  were 
all  retired  for  the  night.  Lionel  aroused  them, 
gave  his  horse  into  their  care,  and  proceeded  on 
foot  to  the  place  of  meeting.  It  was  aftor  mid- 
night ;  and  the  village  was  perfecdy  still.  He 
passed  through  it  with  so  silent  a  step  that  not 
a  single  watch-d<^  was  aroused.  He  walked  by 
the  side  of  the  infant  river  until  he  reached  its 
source;  and  then,  folding  his  cloak  around  him, 
he  seated  himself  on  a  low  wall,  and  wailed 
anxiously  for  the  warning  voice  of  the  village 
clock. 

It  was  moonlight — and  the  scene  was  solemn 
and  impressive:  but  its  effect  was  lost  upon 
LioneL      Every  faculty  was  absorbed    in  his 
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anxiety  for  C]ara ;  in  his  eager  desire  to  rescue 
her  from  danger. 

Scarcelj  had  the  one  harsh  blow  upon  the 
clock  ceased  to  be  echoed,  and  again  re-echoed 
from  cliff  to  cliff,  when  a  man^s  figure  advanced 
out  of  the  shade.  Lionel  started  forward  to 
meet  him ;  and  recognised  the  tall  form  of  the 
young  soldier;  but  he  was  startled  by  his  tot- 
tering walk,  and  the  feeble  voice  with  which  he 
replied  to  him,  when,  eager  with  haste,  he  ex- 
claimed, *'  Edward  Wheatley — ^is  she  safe  ?^ 

"  Yes,  Sir,^  he  answered,  •*  she  is  safe,  if  they 
don\  break  her  heart  at  last,  poor  lady  !  ^ 

♦*  Where  is  she,  Wheatley  ?  Tell  me  for 
God^s  sake !  tell  me,  at  once,  who  are  the  villains 
who  have  brought  her  hither,  and  what  is  their 
purpose?  Is  Sir  Edward  Forrester  one  of 
them?"* 

**  Yes,  Sir,  he  is-  But  you  must  not  be 
over  hasty.  There  is  as  much  need  of  care 
among  them  quiet-looking  rocks  at  home,  as 
ever  there  was  at  the  out-posts  in  Spain.  Your 
life.  Master  Lionel,  would  not  be  worth  a 
farthing  if  some  who  are  not  far  off  should 
see  us.** 
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Wbeatl^,  where  is  Miss  Forrester  ?  You 
tell  me  she  is  safe ;  but  what  ground  have  you 
for  saying  so  ?  Why  need  you  delay  a  angle 
instant  taking  me  to  her,  enabling  me  to  protect 
her  ?    For  heaven^s  sake,  trifle  not  with  me.^ 

^*  Trifle,^  cried  the  soldier,  with  a  deep  agh : 
'*  I  have  little  wish  to  trifle,  Grod  ^s  my  witness. 
Miss  Clara  is  safe.  Sir,  but  she  is  a  prisoner,  and 
in  bad  hands  too— very  bad.  She  is  in  one  of 
the  cursed  dens  up  in  these  clifis  yonder.  But 
you  must  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say.  It  is 
not  possible  that  you  should  get  sight  of  her,  or 
speak  to  her  now.^ 

Lionel  stamped  impatiently,  ^<  Edward  Wheat- 
ley,  I  must  see  her.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible 
that  I  should  know  her  to  be  here,  within  my 
reach,  and  that  any  earthly  power  can  keep  me 
from  her  ?** 

^*  Sir,  you  must  not  be  too  wild ;  indeed  you 
must  not^  You  must  hear  me  tell  my  story,  and 
you  must  follow  my  advice^  if  you  wish  to  get 
the  poor  young  lady  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
villains  who  have  got  her.^ 

He  stepped  back,  and  seated  himself  on  the 
low  wall.    Lionel  saw  that  he  was  sufiering 
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severe  pain ;  and  that  he  leant  heavily  on  his 
stick  for  support. 

**  My  poor  fellow,"  said  he,  **  you  are  ill. 
What  is  the  maUer  ?"" 

^  Only  a  knock  on  the  head,  Master  I  Jonel ; 
which,  if  it  had  been  a  thought  harder,  would 
have  done  my  business  for  me  for  good  and  all ; 
and  that  I  should  have  cared  for  mighty  little, 
except  that  I  would  not  have  been  h^e  to  do 
you  and  the  young  lady  a  good  turn.  But  this 
job  once  put  to  rights,  and  she  out  of  harm's 
way,  and  the  sooner  I  get  out  of  this  world  the 
better.  But  well  talk  of  all  that  by  and  bye.  Miss 
Clara  is  safe.  Sir,  but  she's  in  as  bad  hands  as  the 
world  holds.  I  know  some  of  them  a  good  deal  too 
wdl,  and  there  are  some  I  don't  know  that  are 
every  jot  as  bad ;  one  at  least.  Three  days  ago 
I  found  out  that  it  was  your  Miss  Clara— every 
body  said  after  the  grand  doings  at  the  Castle, 
that  you  and  she  were  to  come  together — ^but  I 
could  not  manage  to  get  my  letter  carried  before 
last  night,  and  hard  work  then.  I  was  too  weak 
to  take  it  myself;  and  they  would  have  missed 
me  out  so  long." 

^  And  now,"  asked  Walsingham,  *^  will  not 
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your  absence   be  detected,  and  derange  your 
plans,  whatever  they  may  be  ?" 

^*  No  fear  of  that,  Sir.  I  get  no  strength  in 
that  dog-hole  up  yond^.  So  I  creep  out  at 
nights ;  and  the  cool  air  does  me  good.  They 
know  the  stuff  I  am  made  of ;  and  that  I  am 
not  the  man  to  get  them  into  trouble— no,  nor 
will  I,  if  they  were  ten  times  as  cursed  villainB 
as  they  are.'* 

'^  But  Miss  Forrester,^  said  Lionel. 

*^  Well,  Sir,  there  she  is ;  and,  if  you  will  be 
ruled  by  me,  you  shall  get  her  away  safe  and 
sound—- the  noble,  bold-hearted  young  lady! 
But  I  had  better  tell  my  story  straight  out  from 
the  beginning;  you  will  understand  it  all  the 
better,  and  the  sooner  too.  'Tis  honour.  Sir, 
between  you  and  me ;  and  what  I  tell  you  olt 
others,  for  Miss  Clara'*s  good,  must  never  pass 
your  lips,  Sir.    You  must  promise  me.^ 

^<  Yes,^  said  Lionel,  impatiently ;  '*  enable  me 
to  place  Miss  Forrester  in  safety,  and  I  promise 
you  anything,  and  everything.** 

For  a  moment  the  gloom  on  the  sunken 
features  of  the  sick  man  gave  place  to  a  smile  at 
the  intemperate  eagerness  of  his  auditor.    The 
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image  of  his  own  Spanish  beauty  crossed  his 
mind,  and  he  doubted  whether  the  fear  of  death, 
disgrace,  or  of  anything  else  in  earth  or  heaven, 
would  now  restrain  the  high-bom  officer  more 
than  they  had  done  a  humble  unknown  soldier, 
like  himself.  The  light  thought  lasted  but  for 
an  instant,  and  it  was  with  a  groan  that  he 
resumed. 

'<  You  know  about  Robinson,  Sir  ?  Yes ; 
he  was  murdered,  and  the  men  who  did  it  are 
the  men  I  speak  about :  they  are  all"— all  eight 
of  them,  inside  those  rocks  at  this  very  time.'*' 

<<  And  you,  Wheatley,"^  said  Lionel  with  a 
thrill  of  horror,  '<  have  jrou  escaped  an  honour- 
able death  in  the  field,  to  disgrace  yourself  and 
your  country  by  such  a  deed  as  this  ? — the  deed 
of  a  coward  and  a  ruffian.  I  blush  for  you» 
Wheatley.** 

*^  Bitter  words,  Master  Lionel ;  but  I  deserve 
them,  and  worse.  I  was-— and  my  tongue  blisters 
to  say  so, — I  was  enveigled,  half-drunk,  to  be 
one  of  them  that  robbed  him ;  but  his  murder 
is  not  on  my  conscience,  and  I  care  not  what  the 
law  says.  I  fought,**  he  cried,  his  voice  changing 
its  dejected   sound   to  a  bold  clear  tone,  ^^  I 
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fought  hard  to  save  him  ;  and  my  life  has  been 
nigh  paid  for  his.  But  for  all  that,^  he  added, 
sinking  his  head  upon  his  breast,  ^  I  am  one  of 
the  gang  of  murderer8,and  I  was  a  willing  robber. 
Well,  Sir,  we  were  brought  in  here ;  he  dead, 
and  I  all  but  djring !  I  knew  of  their  hiding 
place  before.  All  the  bailiffs  and  runners  in  the 
county  might  seek  months  for  it,  and  never  find 
it  out.  We  have  been  in  hiding  there  nearly  a 
month.  I  got  over  my  wounds ;  and  T,  and  the 
chaps  I  had  to  do  with,  have  made  up  matters ; 
but  my  heart  and  my  conscience  are  heavy,  and 
I  am  as  weak  as  a  child  still.  Well  Sir,  a  cursed 
shark,  from  Axbridge,  came  among  us  about  a 
week  ago.  There  was  some  more  villainy  to 
be  done,  and  to  be  well  paid  for.  Our  captain 
and  he  made  up  all  the  scheme;  and  three 
nights  since,  four  nights  it  is  now,  most  of  our 
chaps  went  out,  and  two  men  and  a  lady  were 
brought  in.  I  did  not  see  the  lady's  Sm^  nc»* 
hear  her  voice,  but  the  captain  told  us  it  was  a 
run-away  match ;  and  we  were  to  get  sixty 
guineas  for  the  getting  them  there,  and  hidmg 
them  till  the  search  was  over.  But  they  soon 
found  out  it  was  all  a  lie.    Miss  Clara,  God 
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blew  her,  was  as  bold  as  a  lion ;  but  that  would 
have  done  her  little  good.  The  captain  and 
the  rest  of  them  made  believe  diat  they  were 
in  a  terrible  passion  at  being  taken  in.  They 
made  the  most  of  it;  and  threatened  and 
frightened  Sir  Edward  Forrester,  and  the  other 
man,  into  giving  them  a  hundred  more  guineas, 
and  then  they  might  do  what  they  chose  with 
the  young  lady.^ 

'*  Base,  unmanly  wretch  !^  cried  Lionet, 
gnashing  his  teeth.  ^*  He  shall  answer  for  it 
yet.  Who  is  the  other  scoundrel,  and  what 
villain^s  office  does  he  perform  ?'^ 

*^  His  name  is  Tarleton,  Sir ;  he  ^s  at  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  thing.  ^Tis  he  that  has 
made  the  poor  fool.  Sir  Edward,  undertake  the 
job,  that  ^s  clear  enough  ;  and  ^tis  he  that  keeps 
him  to  it'^ 

'*  Tarleton,**  muttered  Lionel,  who  thought 
the  name  was  known  to  him,  ^^what  can  his 
motives  be?  Wheatley,^  he  continued  aloud, 
^*  you  tell  me  that  Miss  Forrester  is  safe.  What 
security  is  there  that,  at  this  very  moment,  she 
may  not  be  exposed  to  insult  ?^ 

"^  Sir,  no  harm  can  come  to  the  lady.    The 
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captain^s  wife  is  th«:e  to  wait  upon  her.  She  '*& 
a  roughish  sort  of  old  body,  but  Miss  Clara  has 
bewitched  her,  I  think.  No  one  can  enter  the 
room  they  are  in,  without  the  woman^s  leave ; 
and  she  ^8  a  real  devil,  when  her  spirit  ^s  up.  It 
was  die  that  told  her  husband  all  the  rights  of 
the  job.  Then  it  was,  Sir,  that  I  found  out  who 
the  lady  was ;  and  I  schemed,  day  and  night,  to 
get  the  news  to  you,  but  it  was  by  good  luck  I 
did  it  after  all :  but  now  you  are  here,  Sir,  and 
it  will  aU  be  right.'' 

*^  You  have  made  me  your  debt(»r  for  ever, 
Wheatley,^  said  Lionel ;  presvnghis  hand  with 
eager  gratitude.  ^^  Tell  me  what  are  the  plans 
which  you  propose  ?  I  cannot,  I  will  not  leave 
this  place  till  she  is  in  safety.'** 

**  You  will  spoil  aU,  master  Lionel.  You  are 
too  far  gone  in  love  to  know  what^s  right. 
Listen  to  me.  Sir.  The  captain,  and  all  of  them, 
are  out  of  temper  with  the  two  men,  and  will  be 
ready  enough  to  turn  against  them,  if  you  will 
make  it  worth  their  while.  You  must  give  me 
your  authority  to  ofier  them  twice  the  money, 
and  to  pledge  your  honour  and  your  wcnrd  that 
they  shall  have  it,  and  be  safe  too ;  and  they  11 
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let  the  lady  go  and  glad.  They  are  sick  of 
the  job,  I  know ;  and  some  of  the  goings  on  at 
Axbridge  have  vexed  them;  though  I  don^t 
know  what.  You  must  do  this,  Sir ;  and  give 
me  a  slip  of  writing,  saying  so ;  and  you  must 
go  off,  and  be  patient  You  must  indeed,  Sir. 
If  I  was  to  take  you  up  there  amongst  them, 
you  would  be  a  dead  man,  if  you  had  a  dozen 
lives.    The  lady  ^s  safe,  quite  safe.^ 

^*  What  security  have  I  of  that?^  cried  Lionel. 
^How  do  I  know  what  new  villainy  that 
degraded  wretch,  her  own  relative  too,  may 
commit  ?    She  must  be  in  his  power."^ 

'^  Sir  Edward  T  said  Wheatley,  with  a  sneer, 
*^  you  need  not  fear  him,  the  poor  cowardly 
fool ;  why  he  has  never  once  had  the  courage  to 
ask  Miss  Clara  to  let  him  speak  to  her.  She 
dared  him  to  meet  her  face  to  face.  He  knows 
that  if  he  was  to  put  his  little  finger  upon  her 
she  would  take  his  life,  with  as  little  sorrow  as 
she  would  kill  a  spider.  She  told  him  so,  by  the 
other  fellow — the  i^irited  young  lady  I  She  has 
a  heart  fit  for  a  queen.  Why,  Stir  Edward 
would  run  away  if  we  didn'^t  watch  him.    It^s 
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as  good  as  a  play  to  see  him  sit  in  there,  moping 
by  the  fire ;  or  if  he  does  venture  to  walk  about 
the  cave,  starting  and  trembling  every  time  a 
bat  flies  across  him.  I  say  again.  Sir,  you  have 
no  need  to  fear  for  the  lady,  unless  you  are  im- 
patient, and  spoil  all.^ 

Lionel  paused.  His  reason  told  him  that 
Wheatley^s  advice  ought  to  be  followed.  He 
drew  out  his  pocket-book,  and  began  to  write  as 
the  soldier  dictated  ;  but  he  broke  off. 

*<  Wheatley,^  he  cried,  **  it  is  impossible. 
DonH  reason  with  me,  my  good  fellow,  I  cannot 
leave  Miss  Forrester  in  such  hands— in  such  a 
place.  I  cannot :  T  will  not«  I  will  not  hazard 
your  life.  Show  me  the  way,  and  leave  me  to 
manage  the  affair  as  I  can.^ 

<*  Hazard  my  life !  That  would  be  an  unkind 
word,  master  Lionel,  if  you  were  in  your  propo* 
senses.  You  will  spoil  all ;  but  you  are  sure  of 
me ;  though  I  ^m  not  good  for  much."" 

Lionel  paced  backwards  and  forward  in 
silence,  for  several  minutes.  ^  Wheatlcy,  who  is 
your  leader  P** 

^*  A  man  who  was  a  sailor  is  our  captain,  a 
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bold  rough  dog ;  but  there  is  a  little  chap  that 
governs  him,  and  all  of  us,  a  devil  without  pity 
or  conscience.^ 

**  But  a  shrewd  fellow  ?^  asked  Lionel. 

'^  Yes,  Sir,  as  keen  as  a  dozen  lawyers.^ 

"So  much  the  better.  Well,  Wheatley, 
you  must  bring  me  and  that  man  together.  I 
will  be  prudent,  never  fear  me.  I  know  how 
large  a  stake  I  am  playing  for.^ 

"  Yes,  Sir,  you  know  that,  but  you  don't 
know  the  men  you  have  to  deal  with.  They 
would  not  care  a  brass  farthing  throwing  you 
down  one  of  these  cursed  holes,  if  they  take  it 
into  their  heads  that  their  own  safety  needed  it/' 

**  Have  no  fear  of  that,  my  good  friend ;  only 
bring  me  and  the  man  you  speak  of  together ; 
I  '11  answer  for  the  consequences.'^ 

^^  Well,  Sir,'^  said  the  soldier,  evidently  disap- 
proving the  project ;  *^  well,  I  will  do  that.  If 
you  won't  go  my  way  to  work,  I  must  go  your's; 
but  I  had  rather  bring  you  face  to  face  with  Old 
Nick.  You  are  not  cool  enough,  Master  Lionel, 
to  talk  to  such  a  chap  as  he  is.'' 

"  You  have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  my  gene- 
ralship, Ned,^  said  Walsingham,  smiling. 

VOL.   II.  o 
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**'  No  Sir :  but  I  don^t  think  that  being  in  love 
improves  a  soldier  much.^ 

He  rose  from  the  wall  on  which  he  was  seated* 
and  walked  forwards  a  few  paces ;  but  he  stopped ; 
and  again  remonstrated.  '^It  will  never  do. 
Master  Lionel ;  you  are  giving  away  your  life  for 
nothing." 

^*  Yes !  yes !  it  will  do  Ned.  In  these  skir- 
mishing sort  of  affairs,  the  most  off-hand  way  is 
always  the  best ;  and  safest  too,  my  good  friend. 
Let  us  not  waste  time." 

The  soldier  gave  up  the  contest  with  a  sigh  ; 
and  proceeded,  with  a  slow  step,  up  the  defile, 
leaning  heavily  on  the  arm  which  Lionel  offered 
him.  They  stopped  at  the  entrance  of  a  deep 
recess,  formed  by  the  retiring  cliffs. 

<^  You  are  armed  ?"  asked  the  soldier. 

^^  Of  course  I  am ;  but  I  know  that  the  odds 
are  against  me ;  and  I  have  no  intention  to  resort 
to  force.    And  you,  my  good  fellow  ?" 

*<  Yes,  Sir ;  but  things  must  go  very  far  before 
I  use  them  against  my  mates ;  even  for  you.* 

*^  Mates !"  said  Lionel,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Yes,  my  mates,  Master  Lionel.  If  they  are 
bad  ones,  it  is  no  reason  that  I  should  be  a 
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traitor.  But  it  is  too  late  to  talk  about  all  that. 
Stand  back  there  in  the  shadow,  if  you  please. 
Sir,  till  I  come  back ; — and  keep  quite  still.  It 
may  be,  it  will  be  a  good  spell  before  I  can  bring 
him.'' 

Although  bright  moonlight,  the  deep  gloom 
of  the  place  prevented  Walsingham  from  tracing 
his  progress  with  his  eye  many  yards ;  but  he 
heard  for  some  minutes  the  sound  of  stones 
rolling  down  under  his  tread ;  and  then  all  was 
perfect  silence. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Compelled  to  remain  inactive,  silent,  and 
motionless,  every  moment  of  Wheatlej's  absence 
appeared  an  age  to  Lionel.  His  temples 
throbbed,  and  it  was  with  labour  that  he  drew 
his  breath.  The  knowledge  that  Clara  was  near 
him— -was  in  danger— was  in  the  hands  of  ruf- 
fians, and  might  at  that  very  instant  be  exposed 
to  insult  and  to  violence,  almost  drove  him  wild. 
He  shook  in  every  Umb. 

"  Why,'*  he  muttered,  **  do  I  stand  here 
trembling  like  a  child,  when  I  have  work  to  do 
which  demands  the  powers  of  nerve  and  mind  ? 
Shame,  shame  upon  me  !^ 

Again  and  again  he  laboured  to  master  his 
agitation  ;  and  that  one  long  hour  of  inaction 
was  the  greatest  trial  he  had  ever  sustained.  At 
length  the  noise  of  rolling  fragments  of  stone 
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broke  the  deep  silence ;  and  soon  the  wounded 
soldier  and  Holcroft  stood  before  him. 

The  contrast  was  striking  between  the 
dwarfish  slouching  figure  of  the  ruflian  and  the 
stately  form  and  lofty  military  bearing  of 
Lionel,  as  they  stood  face  to  face.  They  looked 
fixedly  at  each  other  without  a  word  of  greeting. 
At  length  Lionel  said,  **  My  good  fellow,  if  I 
mistake  not,  you  and  I  can  be  of  service  to  each 
other.  I  want  your  assistance,  and  I  am  willing 
to  repay  you  for  it.'* 

**  I  want  no  service  from  such  as  you,^  said 
the  fellow,  doggedly. 

*<  Yes,  you  do  ;  you  want  my  money ;  and 
you  shall  have  it,  as  much  as  you  can  desire. 
We  are  neither  of  us  fools,  if  Wheatley^s  account 
of  you  is  true ;  and  I  want  to  talk  to  you  as 
men  should  talk  when  there  ^s  work  to  be  done, 
and  money  to  be  got  * 

**  I  won't  do  any  traitor's  work  for  you,  or 
your  money  dther,  my  lord.*" 

'<  I  do  not  ask  it  of  you.  Hear  me  quietly  ; 
and  see  whether  you  will  not  consult  the  interest 
and  the  safety  of  yourself  and  your  companions, 
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by  assisting  me  to  defeat  the  scoundrel  plans  of 
the  knaves  who  have  deceived  yoa.^ 

A  long  conference  followed,  conducted  by 
WaLnngham  with  a  degree  of  cautious  forbear- 
ance which  astonished  the  soldier;  but  love— 
all  wonder*working  love-Huasteied  his  impe- 
tuous nature. 

Holcroft,  after  deliberately  weighing  on 
which  side  his  interest  lay,  exclaimed  in  a  dis- 
contented tone,  as  if  the  idea  of  doing  a  good 
action  was  painful  to  him,  **  Well,  my  lord, 
we  must  let  you  have  her,  I  suppose.  1 11  go 
to  the  Captain,  and  bring  him  down  to  you.^ 

Lionel  paused  ;  there  might  be  safety  in  this, 
but  it  would  give  an  opportunity  for  negodatkm 
and  treachery.  He  looked  at  Wheatley ;  the 
young  soldier  bent  his  face  to  the  ground. 

^  No,  my  good  fellow  ;  take  me  in  with  jtm 
at  once ;  it  is  the  best  way ;  they  will  be  dvil 
enough,  I  ^11  answer  for  it,  to  any  friend  of 
your^s,  and  it  will  save  time.^ 

The  man,  by  a  significant  nod,  showed  that 
he  knew  what  was  passing  in  his  mind;  but 
without  replying,  he  led  the  way  to  the  base  of 
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one  of  the  over-hanging  cliffs,  and  then  stopped. 
**  There  are  one  or  two  more  things,  my  lord, 
we  must  settle  between  us.  You  are  upon 
honour  with  us.  Will  you  swear  that  you  11 
never  tell  mortal  man  anything  that  you  hear  or 
see  among  us?^ 

'*  I  swear  it,"^  cried  Lionel. 

^<  Good  !  Well,  the  next  thing  is,  you  must 
keep  your  hands  off  the  London  chaps.  No 
harm  must  come  to  them  whilst  they  are  with 
us.  There  are  some  cursed  sharp  eyes  at 
Axbridge  looking  after  them,  which  we  can''t 
very  well  blind-— you  understand.  Once  out  of 
our  keeping,  and  you  may  cut  their  throats  just 
as  much  as  you  like.^ 

"  I  understand,^  cried  Lionel.  "  Go  on,  my 
good  fellow.*" 

Holcroft  gave  a  scornful  laugh.  ^'  You 
are  in  a  terrible  hurry  to  be  amongst  us, 
my  lord ;  but  I  doubt  whether  you  will  like 
your  quarters  much.  Remember  I  undertake 
that  you  shall  go  in  safe,  but  I  don't  that  you 
shall  come  out  again.^ 

**  Ye8,yes,''  cried  Lionel,  impatiently ;  "go  on.^ 

They  ascended  a   huge  pile    of   crumbling 
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stones,  which  almost  choked  up  the  space  between 
a  separate  mass  of  rock  and  the  main  body  of  the 
cliff ;  forced  their  way  through  some  stunted 
thorns  which  filled  up  the  entire  space ;  and 
then  for  many  yards  passed  upwards,  through 
a  narrow  fissure  which,  although  imperceptible 
from  below,  divided  one  vast  projecting  fragment 
of  stone  from  the  rest  of  the  solid  rock.  This 
narrow  passage  abruptly  terminated  in  a  spacious 
cave,  partially  lighted  by  a  large  coal  fire,  and 
by  two  or  three  candles  on  a  rude  table  near  it ; 
whilst  the  remoter  portions  of  the  cavern,  extend- 
ing in  more  than  one  direction,  were  lost  in 
darkness.  The  scene  would  have  daunted  a  man 
of  less  determined  spirit,  or  one  whose  mind  was 
not  wholly  occupied  by  the  object  of  his 
pursuit. 

The  Captain,  and  another  of  the  gang,  were 
seated  by  the  fire  smoking ;  the  rest  were  lying 
asleep  on  benches,  or  on  the  floor ;  and  at  the 
table  sat  two  persons,  one  reading  and  the  other 
most  unheroically  amusing  himself  with  a  very 
dirty  pack  of  cards. 

Holcroft  entered  the  cavern  first,  followed  by 
Lionel,  with  the  soldier  close  by  his  side. 
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Captain,"^  said  Holcroft,  speaking  with  his 
usual  cool  unconcerned  tone,  **  I  have  brought  in 
a  friend  of  mine  ;  he  is  a  good  man,  and  true. 
He  wants  to  say  a  word  to  you,  and  it  will  be 
best  for  all  of  us  that  you  let  him.^ 

The  loud  exclamation  of  surprise  which  this 
unexpected  intrusion  called  forth  from  Higgins, 
roused  all  his  associates ;  they  started  to  their 
feet,  and  their  ready  hands  were  upon  their 
weapbns. 

Lionel  stepped  forward ;  and  throwing  back  his 
military  cloak  so  as  to  give  him  the  unencumbered 
action  of  his  arms,  his  powerful  and  tall  figure 
stood  displayed  before  them.  He  trembled  from 
head  to  foot,  but  it  was  the  tremor  of  intense 
energy.  The  colour  flushed  his  cheek,  and  his 
eyes  glowed  with  fire,  as  he  glanced  from  Tarle- 
ton  to  Forrester.  It  was  the  boundless  devotion 
to  the  cause  he  had  undertaken,  the  total  un- 
concern for  his  own  safety,  that  gave  him  a  moral 
power,  which  subdued  and  controlled  every  one 
of  the  hardened  wretches  who  surrounded  him ; 
Tarleton  alone  excepted :  who,  saying  to  For- 
rester in  a  low  but  steady  voice,  "  We  are 
betrayed;    collect  yourself,  and   try  for  once 
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to  be  a  man,^  rose  from  the  tables  and  folding  his 
armg)  calmly  awaited  the  event. 

^*  I  am  Lionel  Walnngham,^  ciied  the  in- 
truder, in  a  bold  and  clear  voice.  **  I  donand 
the  lady  whom  you  detain  here  against  her  will. 
I  demand  that  you  release  the  lady  whom 
these  two  villains  have  placed  in  your  hands, 
cheating  you,  like  paltry  scoundrels  as  they  are. 
You  know  who  I  am.  You  know  that  a  Wal- 
singham  never  broke  his  word.  These  miscreants 
have  agreed  to  give  you  a  sum  of  money,  I  care 
not  what,  to  commit  a  great  crime,  and  to  bring 
you  to  certain  death ;  for  the  whole  country  will 
be  up  in  arms  against  you.  I  pledge  my  honour 
and  my  word  to  give  you  thrice  the  sum,  and  to 
bring  it  to  you  here  in  this  very  spot  mysdf, 
alone  and  unarmed.^ 

'^  In  guineas  P"*"  said  the  quiet  voice  of 
HolcrofU 

«  Yes,  in  gold.'* 

^  And  a  troop  of  light  horse  at  his  heels,"^ 
interrupted  Tarleton;  '<  to  take  it  away  from 
you  again  after  you  have  got  it.^ 

*'  Liar  and  knave  r  cried  Walsin^am,  turn- 
ing fiercely  upon  him^but  checking  himself,  and 
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again  addrewing  the  men,  he  said ;  *^  What  you 
are,  I  know  not;  bad  enough,  perhaps,  but 
with  that  I  have  no  concern.  I  choose  to  have 
none.  You  are  at  least  bold  men,  not  dastardly 
tricking  cowards,  as  these  two  villains  are.  To 
them  I  speak  not  now :  to  you,  I  say,  that  my 
honour  is  pledged  to  your  perfect  safety,  if  you 
agree  to  what  I  propose.  If  you  do  not,  your 
hours  are  aU  numbered.  I  come  here  fixed, 
determined  to  succeed,  or  never  to  leave  this 
spot  alive.  The  strength  is  on  your  side  ;  and 
the  chances,  are  you  master  me ;  but  if  I  fall  the 
fate  of  every  one  of  you  is  certain.  In  a  few 
hours  it  will  be  known  where  and  by  whose 
hands  I  have  fidlen ;  and  then,  I  ask  you,  what 
chance  will  you  have  of  escaping  the  gallows  P^ 
Whilst  he  spoke,  Tarleton  steadfastly  noted 
the  impression  which  he  produced  on  the  gang, 
determined  if  they  wavered,  to  take  the  decision 
into  his  own  hands.  There  was  a  pause,  after 
Walsingham  had  ceased  to  speak,  and  an  expres- 
sion on  the  countenances  of  most  of  the  men 
which  Tarleton  thought  augured  badly  for  the 
result.  He  placed  his  hand  in  his  bosom,  and 
waited  until  his  fears  were  confirmed.    Edward 
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Wheatley  noticed  the  action ;  and  quitting 
Lionel,  by  whose  side  he  had  been  standing, 
he  went  round  and  quietly  placed  himself  by 
him. 

**  You  will  not  be  false  to  your  agreement 
with  us,  my  good  fellows,^  said  Tarleton,  *^  or 
suffer  this  bragging  stripling  to  beguile  you  with 
his  vapouring  words.  Hurl  the  hot-headed  fool 
down  yonder  c  hasm.  I  pledge  myself  for  your 
safety." 

*^  Your  pledge,  master !"  said  Holcroft,  '^  your 
pledge !  why  what  is  that  worth  ?* 

«  I,''  cried  Forrester,  « I,  Sir  Edward  For- 
rester,  will  give  you  five  thousand  pounds—" 

'^  Five  thousand  devils,"  shouted  Higgins ; 
who  guided  by  a  few  brief  but  convincing  wc»ds 
from  Holcroft,  had  made  up  his  mind  upon  the 
business.  '^  My  lads  it  is  no  difficult  job  to 
know  what  to  do  here.  That  gentleman 's  as  true 
as  steel ;  we  all  know  who  he  is,  and  what  he  is^ 
and  we  can  give  a  devilish  good  guess  what  the 
other  two  are. — What  do  you  say,  my  men  ?  Is  it 
ye«,  all  of  you  ?"  he  continued,  looking  round  at 
his  ruffian  followers,  not  one  of  whom  uttered  a 
dissentient  sound.    *'  D all  swindlers^  I  hate 
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them  !  My  lord,  we  take  your  terms ;  you  shall 
have  the  lady.** 

*  "  Never  !**  cried  Tarletra ;  but  as  he  drew  a 
pistol  from  his  breast,  the  iron  vice-like  hand  of 
the  soldier,  whose  full  strength  seemed  to  return 
to  him  for  the  moment,  seized  his  wrist,  and 
almost  crushed  the  bones. 

^*  No  popping  here,  master,  without  the  Cap* 
taints  orders,^  said  Wheatley,  coolly ;  ^*  it  ^s 
against  the  rules.^ 

The  pistol  went  off  in  the  struggle,  and 
wounded  one  of  the  men  in  the  arm.  With 
an  oath  he  darted  forward  to  revenge  himself; 
and  his  companions,  with  the  readiness  of  their 
trade,  drew  out  their  weapons. 

Lionel,  who  doubted  not  that  the  contest 
would  become  general,  and  who  was  boiling  with 
indignation  against  Sir  Edward  Forrester,  sprung 
towards  him ;  and  fixing  his  grasp  upon  his 
throat,  hurled  him  with  stunning  violence  to 
the  ground,  and  placed  his  foot  upon  his  chest. 
It  was  only  to  the  pledge  which  Lionel  had 
given  Holcroft,  that  the  prostrate  Baronet  owed 
his  life. 
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The  tumult  lasted  but  for  a  moment.    The 
wounded  man  was  hdd  back  by  his  companions, 
and  the  hoarse  voice  of  their  leader  again  mad^ 
itself  heard. 

"  Bind  those  two  chaps,""  said  he ;  "  We  11 
serve  them  better  than  they  deserve.  This  will 
be  no  place  for  us,  my  lads,  for  some  time  to 
come ;  they  shall  have  it  all  to  themselves  by 
G  You  and  I,  my  lord,  will  settle  our 

business  together  in  a  jiffy.     Holcroft,  I  say, 
come  here.'* 

The  subtle  little  villain,  who  rarely  offered  to 
interfere  in  the  government  of  the  community, 
and  was  therefore  the  more  frequently  appealed  to 
by  the  captain,  whom  in  reality  he  governed,  now 
approached  him  with  a  quiet,  submisave  look,  as 
if  the  somewhat  rapid  change  of  affairs  had  not 
been  brought  about  by  his  intervention ;  and  in 
a  few  minutes,  the  mode,  time,  and  place  for  the 
payment  of  the  stipulated  sum,  were  arranged, 
the  men  showing,  by  their  manner,  that  they 
had  not  a  gnun  of  doubt,  that  Lionel  would 
fulfil  his  promise. 

"  My  lord,"  said  Higgins,  "  if  you  will  come 
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this  way,  I  will  take  you  to  the  yoimg  lady. 
You  have  won  her ;  and  confound  me !  if  you 
don^t  deserve  to  have  her.^ 

The  alert  Mrs.  Higgins  had  very  early  learnt 
the  turn  which  affairs  had  taken»  and  had  com- 
municated the  news  to  her  charge.  When,  at 
the  order  of  her  husband,  she  withdrew  the 
bcdt,  and  Lionel  entered  the  room,  Clara  was  on 
her  knees,  with  her  hands  raised  to  heaven, 
offering  her  fervent  thanks  for  her  deliverance. 
Liond  drew  back.  In  a  few  minutes  she  arose, 
and  he  again  approached  her.  She  struggled  to 
constrain  htf  feelings,  but  in  vain :  she  threw 
herself  on  the  breast  of  her  deliverer,  and  gave 
way  to  a  passionate  torrent  of  tears.  The  drops 
fell  fast  on  her  fair  cheek,  from  the  eyes  of 
Lionel,  as  he  hung  silently  over  her ;  and  the  old 
woman,  disregarding  her  husband^s  look  of  con- 
tempt, sobbed  outright. 

There  was  a  warmth  of  gratitude  and  kind- 
ness in  the  parting  thanks  which  Clara  gave  her 
uncouth  guardian.  ^^  Would  to  heaven,  my 
good  woman,^  she  said,  *^  that  I  could  remove 
you  to  better  scenes  than  these.^ 
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<^  Bless  your  pretty  face,  and  thank  you  too ! 
No,  Mann,  m  stick  to  my  old  man  so  long  as 
he  11  let  me ;  though  I  can^t  say  he  is  quite  so 
handsome  as  your  young  Lord,  who  is  a 
picture  to  look  at.  You  11  think  of  me  some- 
times, when  you  and  he  talk  over  all  these 
queer  doings.  One  can  see,  with  half  an  eye, 
that  you  were  bom  to  come  together.^ 

Whilst  this  friendly  parting  was  in  progress, 
Lionel  had  again  sought  the  Captain.  ^  What 
are  your  intentions,^  said  he,  ^  as  to  these  two 
men  ?  villains  as  they  are,  they  roust  be  sent 
hence  in  safety.  Will  you  pledge  me  your  word 
to  that  r 

*<  Yes,  my  lord.  The  game  will  be  all  up 
here,  and  we  shall  all  be  off  within  an  hour  of 
your  leaving  Axley  Fell ;  and,  within  forty- 
eight  hours,  well  send  somebody  to  lug  them 
out  of  this  cursed  den.  I  hate  the  sight 
of  it,^  he  added  with  a  shudder,  *<  and  it  shall 
be  my  own  fault  if  I  ever  put  my  nose  into  it 
again,  when  I  have  once  got  fairly  out  of  it. 
They  sham''t  be  starved,  or  hurt  neither.^ 

Walsingham  wrote  a  few  lines  with  a  pendU 
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and  gave  them  to  Wheatley;  they  were  ad- 
dressed to  an  officer  of  high  rank  at  Portsmouth. 

"  Give  these,^  he  said,  "  with  your  own  hands, 
to  General  H  ,  with  as  little  delay  as  you 
can,  and  enlist  into  the  ,  my  present  regi- 
ment We  shall  meet  again  in  Spain,  yet,""  he 
added,  as  he  shook  him  by  the  hand.  <*  Ned 
Wheatley,  I  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  that  I 
shall  never  be  at  ease  till  I  can  repay :  but 
you  must  not  remain  in  England — ^indeed  you 
must  not.^ 

He  had  one  more  task  to  go  through ;  and  he 
felt  disgust  as  he  performed  it.  ^*  Sir  Edward 
Eorrester,^  he  said,  approaching  the  still  pros- 
trate Baronet,  who  with  Tarleton  lay  on  the 
floor  of  the  cave  bound  with  heavy  cords ;  <'  I 
scarcely  know  whether  I  am  not  disgracing 
myself  by  addressing  you  :  but  that  no  pretended 
ignorance  may  serve  your  turn ;  that  you  may 
have  no  power  to  assert  that  the  man  who  struck 
you  to  the  ground  and  spumed  you  when  you 
were  there,  left  you  in  ignorance  of  who  he  was, 
I  tell  you  that  I  am  Captain  Walsingham; 
and,  felon  and  craven  as  you  are,  I  will  not 
withhold  from  you  the  satisfaction  which  your 
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rank  in  society,  not  your  own  worth,  entitles  you 
to»  if  you  have  the  manhood  to  demand  it.*" 

Sir  Edward  made  no  reply. 

'^  Base,  base  coward  T  muttered  Tarleton. 

^*  Coward  f^  cried  Sir  Edward  in  an  angry 
whisper ;  '^  ^tis  false,  Tarleton :  no  man  would 
dare  to  call  me  coward  if  I  was  not  tied.  If  I 
am  a  coward  it  is  you  who  have  forced  me  to  be 
one  with  your  infernal  schemes.  — You  are  a 
viUain,  Sir,^  he  cried,  raising  his  voice  as  he  per- 
ceived Walsingham  to  have  turned  away ;  **  you 
are  a  bullying  villain ;  and  by  G  ■  ■  you  shall 
answer  for  all  this.  Sir,  the  very  first  moment 
that  I  can  call  you  to  account.^ 

*^  You  will  have  no  difficulty  to  find  me  C 
said  Walsingham  contemptuously ;  and  widiout 
deigning  to  prolong  the  conference,  he  ap- 
proached Clara,  and  placed  her  arm  within  his 
own.  ^  Captain,^  he  said,  **  I  must  have  your 
safe  conduct  through  the  clifis.^ 

The  robber  laughed ;  ^*  My  lord,  if  I  stop 
here  and  keep  all  my  pals  within  their  own  den, 
you  have  nothing  to  fear  among  the  clifis :  how- 
ever, two  of  us  must  help  the  lady  down  the 
rock ;  and  then  she  ^11  be  safe  enough.^ 
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Who  can  depict  the  mortified  pride,  the  rage, 
the  despair  of  Tarleton,  as  he  beheld  Clara 
Forrester  pass  close  beside  him,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  her  deliverer ;  whilst  he  himself  lay  on 
the  rock  bound  like  a  common  felon  ?  Years  of 
misery  and  degradation  appeared  concentrated 
in  that  one  moment :  he  gnashed  his  teeth  to- 
gether, his  whole  frame  shuddered,  and  the  blood 
curdled  within  him.  Whatever  of  noble  or 
generous  feeling  had  still  clung  to  him,  from  that 
hour  ceased  to  exist ;  the  dignity,  the  ambition 
of  his  soul,  gave  place  to  sordid  schemes  of  gain : 
and  his  mind  brooded  only  on  crimes  of  the 
vilest  and  the  blackest  dye.  It  is  with  the  most 
enthusiastic,  the  most  energetic  minds,  that  the 
descent  to  the  lowest  depths  of  vice  is  the  most 
headlong,  the  most  rapid. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

Once  again  Clara  Forrester  breathed  the  cool 
pure  air.  Clinging  to  her  companion'^s  arm,  her 
heart  still  palpitating  iiirith  fear,  she  hurried  for- 
ward with  a  rapid  step,  anxious  to  interpose  as 
wide  a  space  as  possible  between  herself  and  the 
dark  region  she  had  quitted. 

She  had  met,  and  opposed  with  constancy  and 
courage  the  dangers  that  had  threatened  her; 
but  they  had  shaken  her  very  soul :  nor  could 
the  reiterated  assurances  of  Lionel,  that  every 
cause  of  fear  was  over,  at  once  restore  her  to 
tranquillity.  In  such  a  frame  of  mind  the 
majestic  region  through  which  she  trod  was 
passed  by  unnoticed;  and  yet  a  more  sternly 
impressive  scene  has  seldom  met  the  eye.  The 
dawn  was  still  distant :  and  the  moon,  just  past 
the  full,  was  declining  towards  the  west.     The 
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part  of  the  defile  through  which  their  path 
lay  was  shrouded  in  perfect  darkness,  except 
towards  the  summits  of  the  Eastern  Cliffs,  and 
at  those  points  where  in  the  windings  of  the 
chasm  the  moon,  poured  in  her  rays  almost  to 
their  base.  The  contrast  between  the  huge  dark 
masses  and  those  portions  of  the  rock,  where 
the  cold  silvery  light  showed  every  variation  of 
the  limestone,  was  powerfully  grand:  and 
the  overhanging  and  frowning  peaks,  half-hid, 
half-shown  by  the  partial  light,  resembled,  even 
to  delusion,  gigantic  castles  in  ruin  but  still 
proudly  towering. 

They  reached  and  passed,  almost  in  silence,  the 
huge  jaws  of  the  defile:  and  Clara^s  heart  beat 
freer  when  she  stepped  forth  into  the  clear 
broad  moonlight.  The  minds  of  both  had  re- 
verted to  the  time  when  they  had  first  trod  to- 
gether the  same  path :  and  when  at  length  the 
still  trembling  girl  found  words  fervently  to 
thank  her  companion  for  all  he  had  done  to  save 
her,  he  stopped  her  praise  and  gratitude ;  and 
gaily  adverted  to  her  former  treatment;  im- 
ploring her  not  now,  as  then,  to  cast  him  off  in 
the  energy  of  her  admiration  of  the  picturesque : 
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— **  and  how  nobly,*"  he  said,  "  how  generously 
I  repaid  your  scorn,  Miss  Forrester !  What  are 
the  exertions  you  are  talking  of,  compared  to  the 
deeds  I  achieved  for  you  that  day  ? — ^What  are 
half-a-dozen  ragamuffins  compared  to  the  ter- 
rors of  our  friend  Miss  Cbamberlayne  and  her 
folio  Thomson?  how  chivalrously  did  I  step 
between  you  and  ber  quotations  T 

Clara  kept  ber  own  counsel;  or  she  could 
have  told  him  that  even  in  her  hour  of  peril  the 
self-same  idea  had  crossed  ber  mind. 

Lionel  Walsingham  was  a  gallant,  fine  fellow, 
and  bad  behaved  very  prettily  in  the  recent 
aflair :  but  for  all  that  he  was  not  a  true,  real, 
genuine  hero.  If  he  had  been,  knowing,  as  be 
did,  that  he  had  placed  the  lovely  girl  who  was 
by  his  side  under  a  deep  obligation  to  bun,  that 
she  was  now  totally  in  his  power,  totally  unable 
to  escape  from  him,  he  would  have  religiously 
abstained  from  uttering  one  word  of  love:  he 
would  have  talked  of  books,  balls,  plays,  politics, 
of  the  date  of  the  Pyramids,  the  sources  of  the 
Niger,  of  any  thing,  rather  than  have  uttered 
one  word  of  love :  whereas  he  talked  of  nothing 
else  from  one  end  of  their  journey  to  the  other. 
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This  was  very  bad,  very  narrow-minded,  and 
very  unheroical;  but  Clara  forgave  him:  and 
with  the  frank  honesty  of  her  nature  attempted 
not  to  disguise,  that  her  heart  was  his  for  ever. 
Her  heart  but  not  her  hand.  On  that  point 
Clara  was  firm ;  and  discoursed  most  eloquently 
on  the  certain  misery  of  all  unequal  matches, 
and  on  the  ingratitude,  the  baseness  of  defeating 
all  Ix>rd  Kennis^s  plans  of  greatness  for  his  son. 

Lionel  was  totally  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
the  question  of  unequal  marriages  applied  to  the 
case ;  and  as  to  the  Earl's  plans,  he  laboured  to 
ccmvince  her  of  what  was  indeed  the  truth,  that 
the  first  wish  of  his  father^s  heart  was  that  they 
should  be  united. 

When  fathers,  mothers,  uncles,  or  aunts, 
take  it  into  their  heads  to  enter  into  secret  plot- 
tings  to  promote  the  love  afiairs  of  the  junior 
branches  of  their  families,  it  is  generally  the 
case  that  the  said  junior  branches  find  them  out. 
So  it  was  in  this  instance,  and  Liond  vehemently 
urged  his  fSur  mistress  to  permit  the  success  of 
his  suit  to  be  determined  by  the  wishes  of  Lord 
Kennis.  But  Clara  still  demurred ;  she  could 
not  doubt  that  her  mother  would  approve  the 
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match,  she  knew  how  highly  her  uncle  loved 
and  esteemed  young  Walsingham  ;  but  she  also 
knew  the  headstrong,  reckless  daring  of  his  cha- 
racter; and  she  felt  painfully  convinced  that 
unless  he  abandoned  his  profession — and  the 
thought  of  doing  so  was  repugnant  to  him— his 
happy  wife  would  be,  before  a  few  short  months 
were  over,  a  broken-hearted  widow.  Young  as 
she  was,  tenderly  as  she  loved  the  man  who  had 
rescued  her  from  destruction,  Clara  was  im- 
movable on  this.  If  it  should  prove,  which  she 
doubted,  that  no  other  cause  impeded  their 
union,  still  unless  he  at  once  quitted  the  army 
her  hand  could  not  be  his. 

Walsingham  was  in  despair — he  tried  to  shake 
her  resolution ;  but  in  vain :  he  tried  to  compro- 
mise the  matter :  would  she  allow  him  only  two 
campaigns  ?  only  one  ?  he  had  been  just  pro- 
moted ;  not  to  join  his  new  raiment  in  Spain, 
to  quit  the  army  at  such  a  time,  was  impossible, 
utterly  impossible,  would  compromise  his  repu- 
tation, his  honour. 

Clara'^s  determination  was  fixed :  whilst  Lionel 
Walsingham  was  a  soldier  she  would  not  be  his 
wife. 


« -* 
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The  discusfflou  of  these  grave  matters  fully 
occupied  the  time  whilst  walking  to  the  little  inn 
vhere  Lionel  had  left  his  horse  ;  nay,  so  intent 
-were  they  upon  them,  that  during  the  entire 
hour  they  occupied  its  sanded  parlour,  they 
never  once  examined  nor  abused  the  four 
coloured  prints,  in  black  frames,  of  Britannia, 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  in  scarlet  gowns  and 
blue  petticoats,  and  the  map  of  EngUmd  in 
sampler-work,  which  as  usual  ornamented  its 
walls,  being  the  first  instance  on  record  of  such 
neglect  At  the  end  of  that  time  a  carriage  had 
been  procured:  and  the  large  red  orb  of  the  sun 
just  began  to  throw  its  rays  over  the  hills  as  they 
set  out  for  East  Leighton. 

Nothing  could  be  more  imperfect  than  the 
state  of  Judge  Hannah's  toilet  when  she  rushed 
to  the  door  to  receive  her  young  mistress. 
Clara  flew  into  the  old  woman's  arms ;  and  the 
sobbing,  crying,  and  exclaiming,  and  all  those 
expressions  of  grief  which  demonstrate  extreme 
happiness  among  ladies,  old  as  well  as  young, 
were  most  abundant  and  prolonged. 

"  Dear,  dear  Hannah  !^  cried  Lionel,  ^^  I  have 
brought  you  back  your  treasure.     She  owes  her 

you  II.  p 
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life  to  your  nephew ;  and  so  do  I  mine.  He  is 
a  noble  fellow,  and  all  shall  be  well  with  him 
yetr 

The  strongly-marked  features  of  the  M 
woman  at  once  changed  their  expression.  She 
looked  at  Lionel  as  if  her  eye  could  read  in  his 
face  all  the  history  of  ha*  nephew'^s  life.  ^  Thank 
God,  thank  God  for  that!  But  where  is  he. 
Sir,  and  tvhat  is  he  ?^ — ^her  voice  faltered  as  she 
added — ^*'  Is  that  poor  fdlow*s  blood  upon  his 
hands  ?"" 

"  Hannah^^  exclaimed  WaLongham  with 
energy,  ^*  his  hands  are  as  dear  of  Robinson^s 
blood  as  mine!  You  must  believe  this-^you 
shall  hear  every  tiling,  but  not  now.  Miss  For- 
rester has  need  of  all  your  attention.  Take  care 
of  her,  my  dear  Judge ;  you  know  not  what  she 
has  suffered.^ 

*<  God  be  praised  for  that,  poor  fellow  f  she 
muttered  to  herself  in  a  low  tcme;  and  then 
added  aloud,  <<  Take  care  of  her  ?  Bless  her 
dear  heart,  you  need  not  be  afraid  that  I  won't 
take  care  of  her.  But  my.  master.  Sir,  he  will 
be  lHx>ken-hearted  by  this  time  ;  how  are  we  to 
get  him  home  all  that  weary  way  ?^ 
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Lionel  promised  to  take  instant  measures  to 
communicate  tlie  jojr^l  news  to  Hardinge ;  and 
then,  after  again  risking  the  Judge^s  displeasure, 
by  urging  her  to  take  care  of  her  fair  charge,  he 
reverentially  jxessed  Clara^s  hand  to  his  lips, 
which  under  the  circumstances  was  very  modest 
and  unencroacbing  ;  and  took  his  departure,  she 
again  and  again  repeating  her  eager  thanks,  and 
bestowing  upon  him  a  parting  smile,  which,  esti- 
mated in  diamonds,  would  be  worth  about  five 
thousand  times  as  much  as  all  the  jewels  of  all 
the  monarchs  of  the  East, 

Grreat  was  the  sensation  which  the  glad  tidings 
spread  through  the  village.  Miss  Mackenzie 
hastened  to  her  young  friend.  Although  she 
could  not  have  warded  off  the  danger,  yet  the 
idea  of  having  left  her  at  the  moment  of  need 
had  pressed  heavily  on  her  generous  heart,  and  it 
was  with  tears  of  delight  that  she  again  einbraced 
faer.  The  good  vicar  and  his  wife  were  among 
the  first  to  welcome  her  return ;  and  there  was 
quite  a  levee  of  kind  friends  at  the  Manor-house 
during  the  morning.  But  it  was,  as  might 
naturally  have  been  expected,  in  the  person  of 
Miss  Chamberlayne,  that  the  vehemence  of  joy 
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and  thankfulness  was  most  powerfully  contrasted 
with  her  previous  tragic  excesses  of  surprise^ 
horror,  grief,  indignation,  and  rage. 

On  the  morning  which  succeeded  her  young 
friend^s  mjrsterious  disappearance,  she  was  enjoy- 
ing the  last  delightful  supplementary  nap 
which  terminates  the  slumbers  of  those  whose 
happy  lot  places  no  limit  to  their  repose,  but  the 
anxiety  for  breakfast,  when  her  hand-maidea, 
Phoebe,  her  teeth  chattering  with  alarm,  and 
her  peony  face  now  whiter  than  her  cap,  rushed 
to  her  bed-side ;  <<  Ma'am,  Ma'iun  T  she  ex* 
claimed,  *^  oh,  there  is  such  horrid  news.  I 
really  do  think  I  shall  die !  Would  you  bdieve 
it,  Ma'am,  that  beautiful  young  lady.  Miss 
Clara  Forrester,  whose  uncle  you  are  so  fond  of, 
has  been  carried  off  in  two  carriages,  with  twelve 
men  on  horseback  all  round  them.  Her 
screeches,  poor  dear  soul !  were  heard  for  miles 
and  miles — there  ain't  an  atom  of  doubt,  Ma^am, 
that  she  has  been  murdered  at  the  very  least, 
long  before  now.  Oh  dear  !  oh  dear !  butdon^t 
look  so  frightened,  Ma'am,  for  mercy's  sake  !^ 

Miss  Chamberlayne  started  from  her  downy 
pillow,  and  sat  bolt  upright  in  bed.  As  soon  as 
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she  comprehended  PhcBbe^s  somewhat  disjointed 
statement,  she  was  overwhelmed  with  sorrow, 
and  the  really  kind  feelings  of  her  heart  came 
into  full  play.  She  did  not  disfigure  her  hand- 
some face  with  her  nails— it  would  have  been  a 
thousand  pities  to  have  done  so.  She  did  not 
tear  her  auburn  locks— -many  circumstances 
conspired  to  protect  them;  but  she  wept  and 
wrung  her  hands,  and  for  many  hours  not  a 
single  word  of  more  than  three  syllables  passed 
her  lips. 

But  the  very  intensity  of  her  grief  shortened 
its  duration,  and  then  her  comically  constructed 
mind  found  new  causes  for  alarm.  Her  terrors 
took  an  individual  and  personal  direction.  She, 
yes  she  herself,  would,  to  an  inevitable  certainty, 
be  the  next  victim  selected,  the  next  defenceless 
lamb  immolated  at  the  shrine  of  lawless  passion. 

It  is  not  often  that  two  murders,  or  two 
robberies,  or  two  any  other  monstrous  crimes 
are  committed  at  nearly  the  same  time  and 
place;  and  yet  any  of  these  misfortunes,  at  a 
next  door  neighbour's,  has  a  wonderful  effect 
upon  the  nerves.  So  it  fared  with  Miss  Cham- 
berlayne.     There  was  no  enormity,  no  violence, 
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to  whidi  female  inoocenoe  and  beauty  could  be 
exposed,  that  abe  did  not  expect  would  befall 
her  every  moment.  *^  It  was,^  she  said,  ^  ini» 
measurably,  inexpressibly,  inconceivably  awful ! 
She  must  havea  constable  to  sleep  in  the  Bower; 
she  would  write  to  her  brother,  the  general ;  ^e 
would  not  stir  out  of  the  bouse^  except  to  morn- 
ing church*  Mr.  William  Battersby  was  posi- 
tively commanded  not  to  absent  faimsdf  furtlm' 
than  the  garden-gate.  On  no  account  was  be  to 
go  home  to  look  after  his  wife  and  family,  unless 
he  provided  an  entirdy  grown-up  man  to  supply 
his  place  ;  but  not  from  any  of  the  inns ; — ^tbose 
dreadful  postilions  T 

l%e  was  dying  with  anxiety  to  discuss  the 
affair  with  Mrs.  Wilkinson  in  all  its  bearings ; 
but  she  dared  not  venture  through  the  crowds 
of  ravishers  and  murderers,  who,  die  was  con- 
vinced, were  standing,  waiting  for  her,  at  every 
comer  of  the  village.  Phoebe  was  therefore  sent, 
with  a  hurried  note,  the  trembling  character 
of  which  indicated  die  mental  agony  of  the 
writer.  In  it  she  implored  her  fnend  to  come 
to  her ;  she  explained  why  it  was  undeniably 
impossible  that  she  herself  could  venture  fimn 
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her  Bower ;  she  asked  her  friend  five  or  six 
times  over,  wording  the  question  each  time  with 
increased  distinctness,  whether  any  thing  so 
horrid,  so  inhuman,  so  appalling,  had  ever  oc- 
curred before,  since  the  world  began? 

**  Ccmie  to  me,  my  dearest  friend,^  thus  the 
note  concluded ;  ^*  come  to  me  I  impl(»*e  you  ! 
I  am  sure  the  dear  good  Doctor  will  spare  you 
on  such  an  occasion.  If  he  canH,  send  my  sweet 
Penelope  to  me ;  she,  dear  girl,  is  too  young  to 
be  in  any  danger  from  the  savages.  I  shall  lose 
my  senses,  if  I  sit  by  myself  much  longer.  I  dare 
not  look  out  of  window ;  nor  even  into  the  look- 
ing-glass, without  being  in  hysterics  all  over. 
My  dearest,  dearest  friend,  do  not  desert  me  at 
such  a  crifiis  as  this  !^ 

When,  after  days  and  nights  strangely  com- 
pounded of  real  grief  and  causeless  terrors,  she 
at  length  heard  that  hor  young  favourite  had 
returned  in  health  and  safety,  all  her  sorrows 
and  fears  gave  way  before  paroxysms  of  joy,  and 
fountains  of  tears. 

The  joyful  tidings  reached  her  at  the  self- 
same hour  of  the  morning,  and  were  brought 
by  the  same  messenger,  who,  with  a  face  fiery 
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red  with  pleasure,  but  with  almost  as  much 
trepidation  as  before,  informed  her  mistress 
that  young  Mr.  Walsingham  had  killed,  with 
his  own  hands,  a  whole  gang  of  robbers,  she 
did  not  know  how  many,  and  had  run  off  with 
Miss  Forrester  in  his  arms^  all  the  way  from 
Cheddar  to  East  Leighton,  without  stopping 
once,  and  had  set  fire  to  th%  cliffs  in  seven 
places. 

Again  Miss  Chamberlayne  started  from  her 
downy  pillow ;  and  again  she  sat  bolt  upright 
in  bed.  She  wept,  and  wrung  her  hands,  and 
her  joy  had  all  the  external  signs  of  over- 
whelming grief.  Never  was  an  elderly  maiden's 
toilet  so  rapidly  completed;  and,  scorning  all 
thoughts  of  breakfast,  she  flew  to  the  Manor- 
house  ;  but  the  considerate  housekeeper  would 
not  permit  the  slumbers  of  her  young  mistress, 
fatigued  and  harassed  as  she  had  been,  to  be 
disturbed;  and  Miss  Chamberlayne  was  com- 
pelled to  postpone  to  a  later  period  of  the  day 
the  delight  of  folding  again,  <  the  angelic  child 
to  her  enthusiastic  bosom.^ 

When,  at  the  hour  permitted  by  Judge 
Hannah,  Miss  Chamberlayne  again  called,  there 
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was  an  expression  of  downright  joy  and  affec- 
tion in  her  manner,  which  touched  Clara  to 
the  heart,  despite  all  the  romantic  and  poetical 
absurdities,  which  broke  out  somewhat  abund- 
antly. Her  rapture  knew  no  bounds ;  and  she 
wept  very  nearly  the  whole  duration  of  the 
visit.  But  scarcely  had  she  quitted  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Manor-house,  in  all  the  elevation 
of  excessive  happiness,  before  a  new  assort- 
ment of  visionary  terrors  rushed  upon  her 
mind.  It  was  indeed  evident  that  the  cruel 
fates  had  decided  that  the  unhappy  spinster 
should  enjoy  no  interval  of  tranquillity.  Her 
alarms,  on  Clara^s  account  and  her  own,  were 
no  sooner  dispelled,  than  two  new  subjects  of 
anxiety  took  their  place ;  one,  an  unshakeable 
conviction  that  Mr.  Hardinge  would  kill  him- 
self by  fatigue  and  despair;— the  other,  the 
necessity,  the  instant,  pressing  necessity,  of  a 
poetical  tribute  being  produced  to  immortalise 
the  heroic  valour  of  the  Honourable  Captain 
Lionel  De  Tracey  Walsingham  of  Ryland 
Castle.  Hardinge  was,  alas,  quite  out  of  her 
reach ;  she  had  no  means  of  saving  his  life ; 
and   could  only,  with  upraised   arms,  waft  to 
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heaven  an  occaabnal  ejaculation  of  loye  and 
grief.  But  the  other  subject  occupied  her 
unceasingly. 

What  poem  should  she  select  as  the  foundation 
on  which  to  set  up  her  own  congratulatory 
strains  ?  In  painful  suspense,  h^  mind  ranged 
like  the  title  pages  of  her  own  Bdl^s  edition, 
between  Chaucer  and  Churchill.  To  be  sure 
there  was  Dryden'^s  Ovid ;  parts  of  that  would 
have  exactly  suited  her  purpose :  but  how  could 
the  slightest  acquaintance  with  such  a  book  be 
divulged,  without  a  fatal  shock  to  her  maiden 
modesty  f  Every  moment  she  became  more 
nervous  on  the  subject ;  md  the  precious  hours 
which  should  have  been  devoted  to  the  steady 
labour  of  composition  were  wasted  in  fatal 
indecision.  She  stood  fixed  opposite  her  book- 
shelves, as  if  in  hopes  that  inspiration  might 
dart  out  upon  her  firom  some  sympathizing 
volume.  She  paced  her  little  parlour  back- 
wards and  forwards  iimumerable  times.  She 
opened  the  door,  and  extended  her  walk  the 
whole  length  of  the  passage^  even  to  the  kitchen 
door.  She  rushed  into  her  garden,  back  again 
into  the  parlour ;  all,  all,  was  in  vain,  and  at 
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length  fatigued,  and  almost  broken-hearted,  she 
threw  herself  mto  her  easy  chair ;  drew  out  from 
behind  its  cushion  that  best  solace  of  the 
wretched,  a  volume  of  a  new  novel ;  but  from 
excess  of  exhaustion,  sunk  into  a  profound 
sleep  before  she  discovered  that  she  had  opened 
it  the  wrong  way  upwards. 

The  morning  was  nearly  over;  Clara's 
friendly  visitors  had  all  departed,  and  she  sat 
down  at  her  desk  to  conclude  a  long  letter  to 
her  mother,  and  to  await  in  some  trepidation  the 
visit  of  LcMrd  Kennis,  from  whom  she  had 
received  a  very  kind  note,  with  a  request  that  she 
would  allow  him  an  interview  during  the  day. 

The  bell  again  annoimced  visitors;  and  her 
heart  beat  much  more  rapidly  than  usual ;  but 
instead  of  the  stately  figure  of  the  old  Earl, — 
statdy  and  dignified  despite  the  gout,  the  coarse 
great  coat,  and  the  rough  stick  which  supported 
his  lame  steps — there  bustled  in  the  round, 
dressy,  fussy  figure  of  the  little  widow,  re- 
dundant in  affectioQ  and  congratulations,  and 
more  redundant  still  in  curiosity.  Clara  could 
have  dispensed  with  the  visit;    but  she  had 
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deemed  it  proper  not  to  deny  herself  to  any 
one ;  and  her  only  hope  was  that  the  interview 
might  be  of  short  duration.  But  Mrs.  Dobson 
had  no  such  intention.  She  was  determined  to 
have  from  Clara'^s  own  lips,  full  particulars  of  all 
her  adventures.  The  lively  girl  had  long  ceased 
to  be  a  favourite  with  the  widow ;  who  had,  like 
most  other  widows  of  a  certain  age  and  of  sus- 
ceptible hearts,  an  intuitive  power  of  detecting 
the  quizzing  propensities  of  young  persons. 
Over  and  above  all  this,  Mrs.  Dobson  had  been 
offended  and  alarmed  at  Clanfs  avowed  and  in- 
creasing friendship  for  Miss  Mackenzie,  whose 
endeavours  to  catch  poor  Mr.  Hardinge  were 
the  frequent  theme  of  her  tongue,  and  the 
much  more  frequent  subject  of  her  thoughts. 
When  the  news  of  Clara's  disappearance  had 
first  reached  Hill-side  Cottage,  the  widow^s 
lamentations  were  very  brief ;  and  her  opinions 
on  the  subject  soon  formed,  and  somewhat 
strongly  expressed.  ^  Just  what  she  expected 
^-always  thought  her  a  bold  talkative  thing — 
just  the  very  sort  of  girl  to  nm  off  with  the 
first  young  feUow  that  asked  her : — and  that 
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Miss  Mackenzie,  too,  with  all  her  make-believe 
shyness— sheM  lay  a  guinea  that  she  and  her 
mother  were  at  the  bottom  of  it  alL^ 

When  these  conjectures  were  overthrown  by 
the  Mr  girPs  return,  another  train  of  kind 
opinions  succeeded  to  them.  ^*  Four  days  and 
nights,  with  a  set  of  men-fellows  in  a  dark  cave— 
the  very  thought  was  disgusting — ^it  never  would 
have  happened  if  it  had  not  been  for  her  own 
forward  behaviour.  What  young  Walsingham 
thought  of  it  all  she  could  not  tell;  but  most 
men  would  be  rather  shy  of  her  after  such  a 
freak  as  that.  She  hardly  knew  whether  it 
would  be  right  to  call  upon  her :  at  all  events 
it  was  quite  certain  that  every  woman,  who 
had  a  proper  regard  for  her  own  character, 
was  boimd  to  investigate  the  afiair  completely 
from  top  to  bottom,  before  she  renewed  her 
intimacy  with  such  a  singular  young  person.^ 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  opinions  and 
doubts,  the  judicious  widow  was  too  prudent 
to  delay,  for  a  day,  calling  on  Mr.  Hardinge's 
niece,  and  overwhelming  her  with  affection. 
Mrs.  Dobson  had  but  just  commenced  her  series 
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of  prudential  inquiries,  when  the  bell  again 
told  of  Tidtors,  and  the  slow  footsteps  of  the 
gouty  Earl  was  heard  in  the  hall.  Mrs.  Dob- 
son  started  as  he  entered,  and  parts  of  her 
face  turned  pale.  They  had  never  met  since 
the  evening  of  her  steam-engine  martyrdom. 
He  walked  towards  Clara,  who  rose,  and  ad* 
vanced  to  meet  him,  took  her  hands  affectionately 
in  his,  and  kissed  her  dieek ;  he  then  paid  his 
compliments  to  the  widow  with  studied  polite- 
ness. She,  as  far  as  her  own  present  comfort 
was  concerned,  would  willingly  have  retreated 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  scientific  persecution ; 
but  the  proximity  to  an  Earl,  however  detest- 
able he  mig^t  be,  was  a  desimble  thing,  and 
the  dinner  party  at  Ryland  Castle  had  told  so 
well  in  her  letters  to  her  Chdtenham  friends  and 
elsewhere,  that  the  present  opportunity  was  not 
to  be  thrown  away  ;  she  sat  still,  therefore, 
alarmed,  but  resolute. 

Lord  Kennis  was  vexed,  as  he  was  anxious  for 
a  private  conference  with  Clara;  but  he  was 
an  old  soldier,  and  determined  to  dislodge  the 
enemy  from    her  encampment.     After  two  or 
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three   kind   sentences  to  Clara,  he   turned  to- 
wards the  widow. 

^^  Mrs.  Dobson,  I  hope  you  feel  no  effects 
from  your  dreadful  accident  at  Wokey  Hole  ?^ 
None  on  earth,  your  Lordship.^ 
It  was   a  most  alarming  accident,   Mrs. 
Dob6on,a  most  surprising  accident.    How  did 
it  happen,  Mrs.  Dobson  ?^ 

^  Happen,  Sir,  my  Lord  ?^  she  rej^ed,  slightly 
fi^getting  in  her  chair.  ^  It  was  the  fault  of 
the  man,  to  be  sure.  I  wonder  it  don^t  happen 
every  day  of  the  year,  for  my  part."^ 

^  It  produced  an  astonishing  sensation  in 
the  neighbourhood,  Mrs.  Dobson,  I  was  quite 
affected  by  it.  I  hate  to  interfere  with  my 
friend  Wilkinson^s  practice^  but  your^s  was  such 
a  very  singular  case,  Mrs.  Dobson,  that  I  had 
almost  determined  to  have  waited  upon  you 
myself,  and  recommended  a  course  of  steam- 
baths."" 

The  widow  coughed  lOid  bit  her  lips;  but 
she  sat  still* 

^'  1 11  rout  her  yet,"*  exclaimed  the  Earl, 
mentally;  and  then  with  one  of  his  usual 
abrupt  transitions,  he  turned  to  Clara,  and  said, 
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"  Miss  Forrester,  were  you  not  starved  to 
death  for  want  of  fire  in  that  dreadful  cave  at 
Cheddar?'' 

"  There  were  fires,  my  Lord." 
"  Fires  ?    What  became  of  the  smoke  ?'' 
*'  It  ascended  I  know  not  whither ;  but  t>ie 
room  in  which  I  was  a  prisoner  was  always  free 
from  it.'* 

^^  Smoke  r  cried  the  Earl,  in  a  contemplative 
tone ;  "  how  wonderful  is  every  thing  connected 
with  fire  !  Who  shall  say,  Mrs.  Dobson,  what 
uses  shall  in  after  ages  be  made  of  smoke,  of 
every  other  produce  of  mineral  fuel? — gas, 
coke,  culm,  cinders,  coal-tar,  smoke,  steam  ! 
steam  !" 

The  widow  was  vanquished.  She  saw  that  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  Newcombe^  Savery,  the 
god-like  Watt  him^lf,  would  be  all  upon  her  in 
an  instant.  She  made  a  somewhat  precipitate 
retreat,  wishing,  in  her  inmost  heart,  that  the 
time  might  soon  arrive  when  her  tormentor's 
admiration  of  fire  might  undergo  a  permanent 
change. 

The  Earl  was  delighted  with  his  victory ;  and 
exclaimed,  almost  before  the  door  was  closed. 
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**  Steam  power  by  heavens!  the  most  remarkable 
instance  on  record  T 

No  contrast  could  be  stronger  than  that  be- 
tween Lord  Kennis's  rude  manner  to  the  widow, 
and  the  graceful  kindness  with  which  he  now 
addressed  the  trembling  girl  who  sat  by  his 
side. 

**  My  dear  Miss  Forrester,^  he  said,  ^*  Lionel 
has  told  me  all  that  has  passed  between  you  :  it 
has  given  me  unspeakable  pleasure.  For  many 
weeks  past  my  heart  has  been  fixed  upon  your 
union.  My  valued  friend  Charles  Hardinge 
knows  my  son's  attachment  to  you,  and  approves 
it;  and  we  will  hope  that  Mrs.  Forrester's  con- 
sent may  be  obtained.^ 

Clara^s  voice  faltered,  and  the  modest  blush  on 
her  cheek  faded  into  paleness;  but  her  manner 
and  her  words  were  composed,  as  she  answered, 
**  The  only  return  I  can  make  to  your  Lordship 
for  your  great  kindness  is  to  throw  aside  all  af- 
fectation, all  attempt  to  conceal  my  regard,  my 
love  for  your  son.  I  love  him  dearly,  devotedly 
love  him.  I  owe  him  more  than  life.  Why 
should  I  wish  to  disguise  from  you,  my  Lord,^ 
she  continued,  the  tears  starting  into  her  eyes. 
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and  her  cheek  glowing  with  modest  energy; 
<^  why  should  I  disguise  from  you  that  I  have  long 
loved  him^  almost  unknown  to  myself,  from  the 
first  hour  that  we  met:  but  I  was  not  blind  to  the 
great  difference  of  rank  and  fcntune  which  would 
make  an  union  with  me  disadvantageous  to  your 
son ;  and,  as  I  could  scarcely  doubt,  unpleasing 
to  you.  Never,  for  a  single  moment,  did  I  in- 
dulge the  hope  of  being  united  to  him ;  never 
for  a  single  moment  did  I  entertain  the  idea  of 
entering  into  his  family  as  an  unwelcome  in- 
truder. I  was  little  prepared  to  receive  Mr* 
Walsingham^s  avowal  of  regard  for  me,  and  still 
less  his  assurance  that  your  Lordship  would  not 
be  adverse  to  so  unequal  an  union.  Our  con- 
versation took  place  at  a  time  when  my  mind 
was  still  shaken  by  alarm,  and  much  that  passed 
between  us  appears  almost  as  a  dream :  but  in 
all  I  said,  I  hope  I  made  my  acceptance  of  his 
affection — I  am  sure  I  did—dqpendant  upon 
your  approval.'* 

^*  Yes,  my  dear  child,^  answered  the  Earl ; 
^^  you  acted  nobly,  and  wisely,  and  exactly  as  I 
expected  that  such  a  girl  as  Clara  Forrester 
would   act.    My  consent    I    give   with    most 
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unalloyed  satisfactioii.  But,  Miss  Forrester, 
Lionel*8  late  depends  on  your  firmness.  If  he 
continues  in  the  army,  his  days  are  numbered — 
I  know,  I  am  oonvinced  they  are.  The  only 
chance  of  inducing  him  to  quit  his  profession  is 
to  make  your  hand  his  reward  for  doing  so."^ 

^*  My  resolution  will  not  change,  my  Lord. 
It  was  formed  in  a  moment  of  agitation ;  but 
more  calm  reflection  has  confirmed  me  in  it.    I 
know    the   intemperate,    reckless   defiance   of 
danger  which  characterises  your  son.     I  will 
newer  marry  Captain  Walsingham  whilst  he  re- 
mains a  soldier.    I  will  not  entail  upon  myself 
the  years  of  anxiety  and  wretchedness  which  his 
wife,  if  she  loves  him  as  I  do,  must  endure— the 
life  of  widowed  misery,  which  is  almost  certain  to 
be  her  fate.     If  my  influence  with  Lionel  Wal- 
singham cannot  sway  him  now,  I  should  be  weak 
and  vain  to  suppose  it  ever  will.^ 

<*  It  will  sway  him,  my  dear  child,  I  am  con- 
vinced it  will.  He  talks  all  manner  of  absurdi- 
ties about  his  recent  promotion,  the  peculiar  situa- 
tion of  the  armies,  and  God  knows  what;  as  if  his 
having  his  throat  cut  was  indispensable  to  the 
salvation  of  his  country.    But  my  only  fear  is 
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that  he  will  beguile  you  to  give  up  your  better 
judgment  If  you  resist  his  entreaties,  if  you 
are  firm  in  your  resolution,  be  will  resign  him- 
self to  your  guidance  in  every  thing."^ 

Clara  shook  her  head.  *^  I  do  not  think  so, 
my  liord.  I  have  not  read  Captain  Walsing* 
ham^s  heart  aright  if  any  earthly  motive  what- 
ever will  induce  him  not  to  join  his  regiment. 
But,^  she  added  with  a  sigh ;  **  a  few,  a  very 
few  days  will  decide  this.  You  have  no  cause, 
my  Lord,  to  fear  any  vacillation  on  my  part.  I 
am  doubly  bound  to  adhere  to  my  resolution, 
now  that  I  know  it  is  approved  by  you:  be 
assured  that  I  will  do  so.  I  have  no  other  way 
of  showing  my  gratitude  to  you,  or  the  true  and 
devoted  love  which  I  bear  your  son."^ 

'^  You  are  a  dear,  good,  right-reasoning  girl : 
and  if  any  thing  can  make  that  mad-headed 
will-o^-the-wisp  son  of  mine  ever  become  a 
rational  being,  it  will  be  the  judicious,  gentle 
control  of  such  a  woman  as  you.^ 

A  blush  of  pleasure  tinged  Clara^s  cheek,  as 
her  ear  drank  in  this  praise.  ^^  You  are  very 
kind,  my  Lord;  and  although  I  deeply  feel 
yoiu"  goodness,  I  know  not  how  to  express  my 
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thanks.  I  feel  the  honour  which  your  son^s 
preference,  and  your  approbation  of  it,  confer 
upon  me;  but  I  cannot  disguise  from  myself 
how  little  my  station  in  society  entitles  me  to 
his  hand.  I  cannot  but  be  sensible  of  the  dif- 
ference of  our  rank.  That  his  wishes  are 
approved  by  you  is  a  great,  great  happiness 
to  me.** 

**  My  dear  child,^  said  the  Earl  with  warmth, 
**  the  hand  of  such  a  high-minded  creature  as 
you  would  do  honour,,  would  give  dignity  to  the 
proudest  house  in  England.  Let  me,  if  you 
please.  Miss  Clara,^  he  good-humouredly 
added,  **  hear  no  more  of  the  •  difference  of 
rank,  or  I  shall  think  that  my  old  enemy  the 
Judge  has  been  abusing  my  ancestors  of  yester- 
day, and  that  she  has  been  making  you  study 
that  abominable  long  roll  of  Norman  grand- 
fathers, which  she  has  forced  Charles  Hardinge 
to  hang  up  in  the  hall  on  purpose  to  break  my 
heart.  But  I  shall  be  terribly  scolded  for  keep- 
uig  you  so  long  to  myself: — there  are  some 
friends  of  your^s  at  the  door,  all  anxiety  to  see 
you," 

Clara  blushed  deeply,  but  the  Earl  bade  her 
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not  to  be  alarmed.  *<We  are  not,^  he  said, 
*^  all  of  U8  come  to  make  love  to  you  at  once. 
It  is  only  the  two  girls  who  are  with  me.  Bing 
the  bell  my  dear  child,  and  desire  them  to 
come  in.*^ 

Clara  was  her  own  messenger,  and  soon  re- 
turned leading  in  the  two  beautiful  girls.  A 
very  pretty  scene  of  kissing,  and  embracing,  and 
crying,  and  exclaiming,  then  took  place ;  which, 
greatly  as  it  pleased  the  Barl,  he  affected  to  be 
very  impatient  at  witnessing,  repeatedly  assuring 
them  that  they  were  three  silly  babies ;  and  com- 
manding his  daughters  to  hold  their  tongues, 
and  try  to  behave  like  rational  beings.  He 
again  affectionately  kissed  his  daughter4n-]aw 
elect,  as  with  pride  he  termed  her;  and  they 
departed,  leaving  Clara  agitated  and  bewildered 
with  the  events  of  the  morning;  and  oppressed 
by  the  conviction,  that  although  all  apparent 
difficulties  were  now  removed,  her  fate  and 
LionePs  would  never  be  united. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

LioifEL  Walsinoham  failed  not  to  redeeiti 
with  scrupulous  exactness  the  promise  which 
he  had  given  to  the  lawless  set  with  whom  he 
bad  been  compelled  to  negociate. 

At  the  appointed  hour  be  proceeded  to  Axley 
Fell,  the  place  of  rendezvous,  accompanied  by 
two  servants  well  armed,  and  with  pistols  at 
his  own  saddle.  Having  little  confidence  in 
the  fidelity  of  the  gang  to  each  other,  he 
deemed  it  not  impossible  that  some  of  them, 
had  he  proceeded  alone  and  without  the  means 
of  defence,  might  have  waylaid  him  on  his 
route,  and  obtained  by  violence  the  whole  in- 
stead of  their  portion  of  the  stipulated  ransom. 
No  indications  of  such  treachery,  however,  were 
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apparent;  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  Fell  he 
left  bis  horse  with  the  servants,  directing  them 
to  remain  there  until  his  return)  and  proceeded 
on  foot  alone  and  unarmed. 

Of  all  the  ravines  which  break  up  and  divide 
the  flanks  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  Axley  Fell  is 
the  most  gloomy  and  solitary;  and  Lionel  pro- 
ceeded to  the  appointed  spot — a  large  mass  of 
rock  at  its  upper  extremity — without  observing 
a  single  trace  of  life  or  cultivation. 

There>  however,  he  found  the  agent  of  the 
gang ;  and  the  selection  of  their  representative 
caused  him  no  little  surprise.  One  of  the  most 
lovely  children  he  had  ever  seen  was  seated  on 
a  fragment  of  stone  awaiting  his  arrival.  Her 
tranquil  attitude,  her  radiant  and  innocent 
countenance  formed  a  brilliant  speck  of  life 
and  beauty  amidst  the  dreary  scene.  He  stood 
opposite  to  her  in  silence,  curious  to  know  how 
so  young  a  negociator,  for  she  was  not  more 
than  eight  years  of  age,  would  open  the  confe- 
rence. There  was  no  sublimity  in  the  terms 
she  used.  '*  You  must  give  me  the  bi^/'  was 
the  whole  of  her  address,  as  she  rose  from  her 
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seat  and  approached  him,  extending  her  little 
check  apron  with  both  her  hands. 

"  You  are  a  very  young  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer/'  said  Lionel.  ^'  What  is  your 
name  ?" 

"  I  mustn't  tell." 

"  Whom  do  you  come  fromP' 

«  I  mustn't  tell." 

'*  Indeed!  Then  what  do  you  come  here 
forr 

''  I  come  to  make  you  give  me  the  money." 

*'  But  how  am  I  to  know,"  asked  Walsing- 
ham,  with  a  smile,  ''  that  you  are  the  proper 
person  to  receive  it?  Have  you  nothing  to 
say  to  me?" 

*'  Oh  yes  I — Honour  and  Life." — And  she 
again  held  out  her  apron. 

He  placed  in  it  the  heavy  bag,  and  her  little 
figure  swayed  forward  under  the  weight. 
Lionel  brushed  aside  with  his  hand  the  thick 
clustering  curls  of  light  gold,  and  turning  her 
face  up  toward  him,  gazed  at  her  high  and 
well-formed  forehead,  and  her  blue  eyes,  bright 
as  diamonds.  She  shook  herself  free  from  his 
hold,  and  exclaimed. 
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'•  Go  away ! — Oh  dear,  do  go  away !  It  is 
so  heavy;"  and  she  added  in  a  whisper,  ^'  they 
are  all  close  by." 

Lionel  turned  away,  and  sighed  as  he  re- 
flected how  certain  it  was  that  the  clear  bright 
spirit  he  was  quitting  would  in  a  few  short 
years  have  all  its  lustre  tarnished.  He  looked 
back  as  he  reached  a  turn  in  the  ravine.  The 
child  was  still  standing  in  the  same  place, 
resting  her  loaded  apron  on  the  rock.  She 
waved  him  away  impatiently,  and  another  step 
shut  her  out  from  his  sight 

The  evening  was  advancing;  but  a  rapid 
canter  soon  brought  him  to  Mrs.  Mackenzie's 
cottage.  He  had  hoped  to  induce  Jane  Mac* 
kenzie  to  accompany  him  to  the  Manor-house, 
and  sanction  his  intrusion  upon  his  mistress. 
To  his  great  alarm  he  learnt,  that  Miss  Mac- 
kenzie was  then  at  the  Manor-house  in  conse- 
quence of  Clara  Forrester's  serious  illnesd,  and 
that  Wilkinson  had  been  called  in. 

Clara  was  indeed  ill.  She  had  borne  up  cou- 
rageously through  many  succeeding  days  and 
nights  of  terror  and  of  danger ;  and  this  very 
day  the  conference  with  Lord  Kennis  had  agi- 
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tated  and  distressed  her.  The  overwrought 
mind,  like  the  body,  will  have  its  revenge;  and 
no  sooner  was  Clara  left  to  herself  alone  and  in 
tranquillity,  than  a  violent  re-action  of  feeling 
took  place,  and  she  was  seized  with  an  hyste- 
rical attack  so  continued  and  so  violent  as  to 
alarm  Mrs.  Hannah,  and  induce  her  imme- 
diately to  send  for  Wilkinson. 

Lionel  spurred  his  horse  to  its  utmost  speed, 
as  if  life  and  death  had  depended  on  the  num- 
ber of  seconds  which  must  elapse  before  he 
could  reach  the  Manor-house. 

His  anxious  inquiries  were  first  answered 
by  Miss  Mackenzie,  who  although  she  was 
nervous,  alarmed^  and  in  tears,  assured  him 
that  Clara  was  much,  much  better.  Wilkinson 
when  he  made  his  appearance  in  the  oak-parlour 
treated  the  affair  in  a  much  lighter  tone ;  and 
said,  that  instead  of  being  surprised  that  Miss 
Forrester's  strength  and  spirits  had  now  given 
way,  they  ought  rather  to  have  wondered  that 
she  bad  borne  up  so  long  and  so  resolutely. 
To  Lionel's  anxiously  repeated  question,  *  Was 
she  in  danger,'  he  replied  that  the  only  danger 
was  that  she  would  be  quite  well  to-morrow. 
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*'  If  Mr.  Lionel/'  he  condnuedy  **  yea  are  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  be  wretched  and  miserable, 
it  does  not  become  me  to  prevent  you;  but  you 
had  better  be  as  quick  about  it  as  possible,  or^ 
as  we  say  professionally,  the  subject  will  slip 
through  your  fingers.  I  will  pledge  myself, 
my  dear  Sir,  that  Miss  Forrester  is  as  well  as 
ever  she  was  in  less  than  eight>-and-forty 
hours." 

Tranquillized  by  this  assurance,  Lionel  de- 
parted, after  entrusting  to  Jane  Mackenzie 
various  tender  messages  to  bis  mistress.— 
Mrs.  Forrester  would,  he  said,  long  before  that 
time,  have  received  the  news  of  her  safety,  and 
every  possible  means  had  also  been  adopted  to 
communicate  the  glad  intelligence  to  Mr. 
Hardinge  without  an  hour's  delay. 

The  promptitude  of  his  messenger  to  Bath 
was  proved  by  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Forrester 
and  Caroline  the  same  evening.  Overwhelm- 
ing indeed,  had  been  the  grief  and  alarm  they 
had  endured  on  their  darling  Clara's  account, 
and  their  feelings  had  been  rendered  doubly 
bitter  by  the  reflection  that  had  they  warned 
her  of   Sir    Edward    Forrester's    threats    of 
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violence  she  might  have  escaped  the  danger. 
But  they  had  both  considered  his  insulting  lan- 
guage as  merely  the  momentary  outbreaking  of 
disappointment.  They  had  never  supposed  it 
possible  that  he  could  really  contemplate  any 
act  of  revenge  or  insult,  and  they  had  been  un- 
willing to  alarm  Clara  by  imaginary  fears. 

The  presence  of  her  mother  and  her  dear 
Caroline  was  the  most  soothing  medicine  that 
could  have  been  administered  to  the  invalid  ; 
and  as  they  sat  by  her  bed-side,  and  she  held  a 
hand  of  each  in  hers,  and  gazed  upon  them, 
tears  of  gratitude  to  Heaven  relieved  her  over- 
burdened heart,  and  the  deep  and  tranquil 
slumber  which  succeeded  dispelled  on  the  mor- 
row all  traces  of  illness,  except  that  the  roses 
were  still  absent  from  her  cheek. 

She  had  much  of  sorrow  and  of  joy  to  tell 
them ;  and  although  young  Walsingham*s 
determination  to  leave  England,  and  her  own 
sad  forebodings  of  the  result,  threw  a  gloom 
over  the  brilliant  prospects  which  lay  before 
her,  still  Mrs.  Forrester's  bosom  swelled  with 
a  mother's  pride  as  she  looked  at  her  lovely 
daughteri  and  thought  how  she  would  grace 
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the  elevated  rank  which   she  was  coDvinced 
awaited  her. 

The  old  Earl  lost  no  time  in  visiting  Mrs. 
Forrester  in  all  due  form,  and  now  the  great 
subject  of  anxiety  was  Hardinge's  return.  He 
reached  East  Leighton  on  the  evening  of  the 
fifth  day,  delighted  again  to  embrace  his  dear 
niece  in  health  and  spirits,  but  showing  clearly 
by  his  haggard  look  and  pale  cheek  how  in- 
tense his  grief  and  anxiety  had  been. 

Grave  conferences  were  held  among  the  se- 
niors as  to  the  proposed  union ;  and  Lord  Kennis 
renewed  his  entreaties  to  Lionel  that  he  would 
leave  the  war  to  take  its  own  course,  and  consent 
to  remain  quietly  at  home,  the  happiest  man  in 
England.  Great  as  was  the  temptation,  Lionel 
would  not  be  moved  from  his  purpose*  It  was 
a  point  of  honour  with  him  to  join  hb  new  re- 
giment, and  his  father's  urgent  entreaties  were 
firmly  although  respectfully  resisted.  He  said 
that  he  should  not  be  worthy  the  afiection  of 
such  a  woman  as  Clara  Forrester,  if  he  allowed 
any  earthly  consideration  to  interfere  with  his 
sense  of  duty  and  of  honour,  that  she  herself 
would  cease  to  love  him  if  he  did  so. 
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Earnestly  he  implored  her  to  consent  to  an 
immediate  marriage  ;  and  he  at  length  won 
orer  his  father  to  support  this  request,  but  Clara 
was  not  less  firm  than  her  lover.  She  did  not 
atter  a  single  word  to  dissuade  him  from  leaving 
England;  she  felt  the  impropriety,  the  impossi- 
bility of  doing  so ;  but  she  remained  unshaken 
in  her  determination  never  to  marry  Lionel 
Walsingham  until  he  quitted  the  army. 

Thus,  by  a  foolish  punctilio,  when  every 
other  obstacle  to  their  union  was  removed,  the 
young  man  rejected  the  happiness  which  was 
offered  him,  although  his  heart  was  almost 
broken  by  the  effort. 

Immediately  after  Hardinge*s  return  a  for- 
mal invitation  to  dinner  had  been  sent  to  Mrs. 
Forrester  by  Lord  Kennis,  and  as  from  day  to 
day  Lionel's  departure  was  expected,  the  next 
day  but  one  was  fixed  for  the  party,  and  Miss 
Chamberlayne  was  of  course  one  of  the  invited 
guests. 

That  fair  lady  still  remained  in  a  state  of  ner- 
vous indecision  as  to  her  poetic  tribute.  Her 
conviction  of  the  paramount  and  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  its  production  was  never  shaken  for  a 
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moment ;  but  it  had  not  yet  been  commenced, 
nor  had  she  even  decided  from  what  deathless 
bard  she  should  borrow  her  foundation.  The 
invitation  she  had  now  received  absolutely 
overwhelmed  her  with  despair.  That  the  tri- 
bute must  be  produced  before  this  grand  nuptial 
party  was  certain,  and  there  remained  little 
more  than  twenty-four  hours  for  selection,  in- 
vention, composition,  and  presentation  ;  add  to 
which  her  favourite  gown  required  inspection, 
— perhaps  alteration. 

It  was  about  two  o'clock  when  the  fatal 
card  reached  her.  After  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  consideration  she  rang  the  bell ;  and  on 
the  appearance  of  her  domestic,  said  in  a  firm 
but  somewhat  melancholy  tone : 

'*  Phoebe,  I  shall  not  have  any  dinner  to- 
day/' 

**  No  dinner,  ma'am  ?"  cried  the  astonished 

maiden.  "  Goodness  gracious !  for  why  ? — 
and  I  have  got  in  two  such  lovely  mutton 

chops — such  beauties !" 

Miss  Chamberlayne  sighed,  but  with  a  com- 
posed smile  6aid»  **  There  are  important  consi* 
derations,  Phoebe,  which  preclude  me  from 
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eating  any  dinner  to-day.  I  will  have  tea  early, 
half-past  six.  Do  not  let  any  human  creature 
in  who  calls,  not  even  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  and 
don't  come  into  this  room  until  I  ring  the  bell. 
Ketire,  Phoebe,  retire !" 

Phosbe  stared^  and  departed;  and  imme- 
diately communicated  to  Mr.  Battersby,  who 
was  resting  himself  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
kitchen,  that  the  event  she  had  always  foreseen 
was  now  come  to  pass,  and  that  ^  her  missus 
was  gone  clean  mad  with  her  love,  and  her 
books,  and  her  poetry,  poor  dear  old  soul !' 

*^  Yes !"  exclaimed  Miss  Chamberlayne,  as 
soon  as  she  was  alone,  and  whilst,  clasping  her 
hands  together,  she  walked  backwards  and  for* 
wards — *'  yes,  it  will  etherialize  my  soul !  Yes, 
and  the  sacrifice !  What  is  it  in  consideration 
of  the  immortal  object  ?'' 

She  approached  her  book-case  with  a  feverish 
conviction  that  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost. 
She  took  down  Milton,  Spenser,  Dryden,  Pope, 
Johnson,  and  Pamell,  and  ranged  them  on  her 
largest  table — the  table  which  ought  ere  long 
to  have  groaned  under  the  weight  of  the  *  two 
beauties/     She  thought  of  Lycidas ;  of  Una 
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and  the  Red*  croes  Knight ;  of  the  Rape  of  the 
Lock ;  the  episode  of  Lavinia ;  and  illl  the 
stealings-away  in  *'  The  Hermit.'  None  of 
them  harmonized  with  her  feelings.  She  still 
paused  and  hesitated ;  the  precious  moments 
flew  on  ;  she  heard  the  clock  strike  four,  and 
the  sound  thrilled  her  with  horror.  She  began 
to  feel  unwell— she  had  the  head-ache,  a  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart,  a  stitch  in  her  side,  the 
heart-bum,  a  strong  tendency  to  the  lumbago, 
and  was  convinced  that  she  was  going  to  be 
very  ill  indeed. 

On  a  sudden  a  gleam  of  good  fortune  di- 
rected her  to  Alexander's  Feast.  It  was  the 
very  thing  itself.  She  paraphrased  the  whole 
of  the  first  stanza  with  a  rapidity  which  she 
felt  to  be  inspiration.  All  her  pains  and  mala- 
dies forsook  her,  and  she  was  as  yivacions  as 
the  schoolboy,  when  first  his  master  puts  him 
into  nonsense  verses. 

She  tried  her  hand  at  the  second  stanza,  but 
alas !  the  burst  of  poetic  fury  was  over.  She 
could  not  summon  up  a  single  idea. 

'The  line,  too, laboured, and  the  words  moved  slow.* 

Symptoms  of  the  heart-burn  began  to  re- 
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appear,  and  the  stitch  in  the  side  was  creeping 
back  into  its  former  place.  By  six  o'clock  she 
had  dragged  herself  on  a  dozen  lines  further, 
and  then  she  fairly  and  absolutely  broke  down. 
She  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  tea ;  but  Phcebe 
in  a  decisive  tone  informed  her  that  it  was  not 
half-past  six,  and  the  water  did  not  boil. 

*'  Blow  the  fireP'  said  Miss  Chamberlayne, 
with  an  abstracted  glance  at  the  ceiling. 

Phoebe  departed,  and  again  the  bell  was 
rang.  Nature  and  habit  both  vindicated  their 
power. 

**  Phcebe,*'  said  the  spinster,  in  a  tone  of 
pensive  resignation,  ^*  I  will  have  one  of  the 
two  chops — the  smallest — and  mind,  a  good 
deal  of  pepper.** 

Phoebe  first  shut  the  door,  and  then  began 
to  laugh ;  she  peeped  through  the  key-hole, 
and  saw  her  poor  mistress,  her  hands  clasped, 
and  her  face  the  very  picture  of  woe,  and  de- 
parted, saying,  *'  Well,  she  is  as  mad  as  a 
March  hare,  poor  dear  soul ! — the  smallest— 
we'll  see." 

'<  Ah  !*'  said  Miss  Chamberlayne,  gazing  un- 
consciously out  of  the  window  at  two  children 
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who  were  beating  a  donkey,  **  ah  !  so  it  is  t  ill 
usage  and  calamity !  nothing  else  in  this  world 
for  any  of  us.  But,"  she  added,  after  a  long 
pause,  **  if  the  mind  and  body  are  the  same 
thing,  as  Dr.  Thingamee  says  they  are,  how 
can  I  expect  my  poetry  to  be  powerful,  when  I 
am  sinking  with  absolute  starvation  ?" 

She  resumed  her  seat  at  her  writing-table. 
No— Alexander's  Feast  would  not  do.  Should 
she  try  Pope's  Ode  to  St.  Cecilia's  Day  ?  She 
read  it  over.  The  last  stanza  was  just  the  very 
thing ;  it  would  turn  beautifully.  She  b^an 
it  at  once,  and  got  as  far  as  the  sixth  line,  when 
in  came  the  tea-things. 

** No,  my  good  Phoebe;  I'll  wait  till  seven 
o'clock." 

**  The  chop  t^  dovm^  ma'am,"  said  Phcebe,  in 
a  firm  tone. 

"Take  it  up  again. — No? — weU,  I  suppose  I 
must  Heavenly  powers !  every  thing  conspires 
to  my  destruction.  What  am  I  to  do  ?  What 
is  to  become  of  me  ?" 

She  quickly  made  her  extra-strong  tea,  and 
resumed  her  labours*  Before  long  her  sensi- 
tive ear  detected  the  jingling  of  a  dish*cover 
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rapidly  approaching.  She  laid  down  her  pen, 
and  placed  herself  at  the  tea-table.  Never  was 
a  mutton-chop  more  wanted ;  never  was  one 
better  dressed,  or  more  keenly  enjoyed  !  She 
looked  at  the  uncovered  bone,  as  it  stood  erect 
in  the  centre  of  her  plate,  a  solitary,  meatless 
ruin — the  mockery  of  its  former  beauty !  and 
she  sighed.  She  arose — approached  the  bell 
— sighed — paused — sighed  again — and  rang. 

**  Phoebe/'  she  cried,  "  I  think  I  must  have 
the  other  chop." 

**  Of  course,  ma'am,  you  must.  What  mor- 
tal use  can  it  be  for  you  to  starve  yourself?" 

The  chop  appeared — and  disappeared ;  the 
oft-replenished  teapot  at  length  was  dry;  and 
Miss  Chamberlayne  sat  down  at  her  desk,  with 
the  determination  not  to  rise  from  it  until  her 
poetic  labours  were  completed. 

Why  need  we  dwell  on  the  painful  result  ? 
Nature  again  asserted  her  dominion,  and  feeble 
inspiration  was  succeeded  by  irresistible  drow- 
siness. In  short,  the  second  mutton-chop— 
'  the  large  one' — ^had  completely  settled  the 
business.  She  very  soon  perceived  that  it  was 
so ;  and  throwing  down  the  unused  pen,  started 
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up  from  her  desk,  and  with  clasped  hands  and 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  walked  backwards  and 
forwards  in  a  paroxysm  of  gi  ief. 

''Miserable  creature  that  I  am!*'  she  ex- 
claimed. '^  Yes,  I  felt  what  would  happen  as 
every  mouthful  of  that  detested  chop  went 
down  my  throat  Yes !  every  thing  consoli- 
dates to  obstruct  my  inspiration !  Phoebe, 
Phoebe/'  she  said  to  her  domestic,  who  was  re- 
moving the  relics  of  her  misfortune,  *^  Phoebe, 
I  must  go  to  bed ;  I  am  exceedingly  ill." 

*'  Shall  I  go  and  fetch  the  Doctor,  ma'am  ?'* 
asked  the  girl,  screening  a  very  broad  grin 
behind  the  corner  of  her  apron. 

"  No,  no,  child  ;  nonsense !  I'll  go  to  bed ; 
but  mind  you  call  me  to-morrow  exactly  at 
seven.  Yes,"  she  added,  as  with  a  heavy 
foot,  and  still  heavier  heart,  she  ascended  the 
stairs ;  '*  yes,  I  will  try  coffee.  If  that  doesn*t 
revivily  my  powers,  nothing  will." 

Our  anxious  heroine  made  sad  work  of  it 
the  next  morning.  She  wrote  out  on  separate 
bits  of  paper  the  several  passages  which  she 
had  paraphrased,  and  tried  to  shift  them  back- 
wards and  forwards  into  something  like  order. 
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The  more  she  did  so,  the  more  she  perceived 
that  she  had  begun  the  tribute  at  the  wrong 
end.  In  one  place  Mr.  Hardinge  was  singing, 
in  another  he  was  travelling;  but  there  was  a 
chasm  between  the  two,  which  her  poetic  ar- 
chitecture could  not  span.  In  her  hurry  and 
agitation,  although  many  long  hours  were 
devoted  to  the  task,  she  could  not  put  it  to 
rights,  and  she  dared  not  delay  its  trans- 
mission beyond  three  o'clock.  Cobbling  it  up, 
therefore,  as  well  as  she  could,  but  dissatisfied 
with  the  style,  insecure  as  to  the  spelling,  and 
broken-hearted  from  her  conviction  of  its  de- 
ficiency in  poetic  power,  she  sent  it  with  an 
explanatory  letter  to  the  Manor-house.  The 
prose  and  poetry  were  as  follows : — 

"  To  Charles  Hardinge  and  his  Niece,  to  the 
Restorer  and  the  Restored. 

"  Pardon,  my  generous  friends,  the  coldly 
feeble,  and  the  frail  attempt,  which  this  hesi- 
tating sheet  conveys:  and,  oh,  believe  it  to 
emanate,  as  I  need  not  say  it  does,  from  the 
spontaneous  raptures  of  overwhelming  joy. 
And  oh,  my  friends,  let  your  indulgent  bosoms 
remember  how  hard  the  task    to  twine  the 
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deathless  eloqaence  of  two  immortal  bards 
into  one  cord  of  friendly  sympathy ;  to  weave, 

« 

if  I  may  so  express  myself  more  luminously, 
the  glorious  raptures  of  a  Dryden  and  a  Pope 
into  one  triple  cord  of  poesy,  with  my  feeble 
thread  of  pure  affection. 

'*  The  votive  Tribute,  as  is,  alas,  but  too  dis- 
tinctly visible,  is  only  the  instantaneous  result 
of  unpremeditated  thought,  so  rapidly  pro* 
duced,  that  I  had  no  time  to  insinuate  one 
quarter  of  my  own  individual  feelings.  But 
the  generous  Charles  Hardinge,  the  lovely 
Clara  Forrester,  will  they  not,  oh  yes  ihey 
will,  in  the  vulgar  language  of  the  herd,  accept 
the  will  for  the  deed  :  or,  let  me  more  appro- 
priately say— the  mental,  the  imaginary  im- 
pulse  for  the  corporeal  reality  ? 

^*  In  the  breathless  haste  of  the  sincerest 
friendship.  Adieu  !  both  Adieu ! 

"  Isabel." 

•*  P.S. — My  mind,  combining  with  the  solar 
beam,  confirms  the  persuasion,  that  we  shall 
dine  in  the  grand  saloon.  Might  it  not  have 
an  appropriately  pleasing  effect  if  Charles  Har- 
dinge's  mellifluous  voice  would  recite  it  from 
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the  music-gallery  after  all  the  servants  are 
gone  away ;  or,  if  your  modesty  condemns  the 
self-applause,  would  the  dear  Earl,  with  his 
fine  parliamentary  periods,  pronounce  the 
praise  7* 

CONSANGUINITY  AND  VALOUR. 

A   TRIBUTABY    ODE, 

'Twas  at  the  rapturous  feast  for  Clara  won, 
By  Lionel  the  Earl  of  Kennia's  brave  Son ; 

Modest  in  pensive  state, 

The  sweet  young  hero  sat, 
On  Valour's  vigorous  throne. 
Neighbours  and  friends  were  placed  around 
Their  hearts  with  pleasure  and  with  transport  bound. 
So  should  desert  like  his  be  crowned* 

The  lovely  Clara  by  his  side. 

Sat  blooming  soon  to  be  his  bride, 

In  flower  of  youth  and  beauty's  pride. 

Happy,  happy,  happy,  pair! 
None  but  the  brave, 
Who  storms  a  cave. 
None  but  the  brave  deserves  the  fair. 

Charles  Hardinge  seated  nigh. 

East  Leighton's  high-bom  squire. 
Heaved  fond  affection's  fervid  sigh. 
Which  his  niece's  Joys  inspire. 

He  sung  of  Clarai  fair  and  good. 
By  too  severe  a  fate. 
Stolen,  stolen,  stolen,  stolen 
From  his  own  estate, 
To  dens  of  weltering  blood. 
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In  a  vile  cave  exposed  Bbe  lies ; 
She  dares  not  close  her  timid  eyes ; 
Deserted  at  her  atmost  need, 

Resolved  in  virtue's  cause  to  bleed. 

•  •  •  • 

Now  let  a  loader  note  Inflate  the  shell. 

Now  let  my  muse  Charles  Hardlnge's  actions  tdl. 

How  bold  io  Law  above  the  long-robed  crowd. 

His  silver  voice  in  virtue's  cause  was  loud ! 

How  calm  in  peace  amidst  his  native  groves. 

He  wooed  the  muses  of  his  early  loves! 

But  when  his  niece's  cause  provokes  to  arms, 

How  consanguinity  his  bosom  warms! 

This  road  and  that  alarmed  he  tries. 

No  Clara's  form  consoles  his  eyes.  • 

— Ah  !  see,  into  Scotland  he  anxiously  flies! 

Gretna's  anvils  resound  with  his  eloquent  cries ! 

Hark,  hark,  he  sighs,  he  sighs! 

Yet  e'en  in  grief  his  niece's  name  he  sung, 

Clara,  dear  Clara,  trembled  on  his  tongrne ; 

The  villains  shall,  yes,  yes,  they  shall  be  hung. 

•  •  •  • 

At  length  the  bold  young  Lion  came 

Courageous  with  herculean  frame ; 
And  calm  while  guns  and  pistols  round  him  roar. 

Enlarged  the  maiden's  narrow  bounds ; 

And  gave  her  gaolers  dreadful  wounds; 
And  made  them  feel  the  fear,  that  she  had  felt  before. 

He  came  !  and  they  consented 
To  hear  the  Lover's  prayer. 
The  villains  all  relented. 
And  gave  him  back  his  fair. 
Thus  Love  could  prevail. 
O'er  hill  and  o'er  dale, 
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A  conquest  bow  hard  and  bow  glorious ! 
Tbo*  fate  had  fast  bound  her 
With  nine  ruffians  round  her, 

Yet  Valour  and  Love  were  ▼Ictorious ! 

•  «  •  • 

Thus  when  her  Lionel  his  Clara  frees, 
Sublimely  stem  the  victor  raised  his  strain. 
Whilst  Leighton  sees, 
Her  Hardlnge's  niece 
Descend  from  the  Cheddar  to  the  plain. 
Transported  relatives  stood  round, 
And  words  grew  verses  at  the  sound. 
Then  o'er  his  head  let  banners  wave, 

And  Hymen's  nuptial  crown, 

For  he  boldly  flew  up  to  the  cave. 

And  brought  his  Angel  down. 

In  about  an  hoar's  time  Bill  Batts  was  again 
despatched  to  the  Manor-house,  with  a  list  of 
verbal  corrections,  enclosed  in  the  following 
short  note  to  Clara  : — 

"  Will  my  beloved  Clara,  with  her  pen  of 
Italian  elegance,  intersperse  these  emendations 
which  my  aberrations  from  tranquillity  have 
demanded. 

"  Fondly  adieu, 

"  Isabel." 
**  P.S. — If  yourtranscendant  but  too  applause- 
evading  uncle  repels  the  task  of  vocal  recita- 
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tion,  tell  him,  my  sweet  young  friend,  that 
1  myself  will  strain  every  nerve  to  subdue  my 
terrors,  and  will  attempt,  if  possible,  to  deliver 
it  myself.  I  think  I  could  go  through  the  vo- 
cal task,  provided  I  am  allowed  to  stand  quite 
at  the  back  of  the  music  gallery,  and  am  ob- 
scured in  a  thick  green  veil." 

The  messenger  brought  back  a  very  kind 
reply  from  Clara.  Both  her  uncle  and  Captain 
Walsingham,  she  said,  commissioned  her  to 
unite  their  thanks  with  her  own  for  the  friendly 
but  too  complimentary  effusion.  It  would  be 
treasured  up  in  their  memories,  but  its  public 
recitation  they  all  thought  had  better  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

Miss  Chamberlayne  sighed ;  but  she  felt  that 
she  had  done  her  duty  :  and  wrapping  her 
rough  copy  up  in  a  green  veil,  she  put  it  into 
her  pocket,  determined  to  be  prepared,  should 
any  alteration  of  opinion  take  place. 

But  although  they  did  dine  in  the  grand  sa- 
loon, the  Earl's  favourite  apartment  during  the 
heat  of  summer ;  and  although  Miss  Cham- 
berlayne cast  many  a  glance  up  to  the  music 
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gallery,  yet  no  opening  was  afforded  her  for 
poetic  display.  Indeed  the  party  had  but  little 
of  the  gay  cheerfulness  which  Lord  Kennis 
delighted  to  create  and  enjoy.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  flattering  attentions  which  he  paid 
to  Mrst  Forrester ;  and  even  if  he  had  not 
already  won  the  mother's  heart  by  his  prefer- 
ence for  her  lovely  Clara,  he  would  now  have 
done  so  by  the  marked  though  quiet  attentions 
which  he  showed  to  the  gentle  Caroline.  But 
despite  all  his  efforts,  he  was  abstracted  and 
out  of  spirits.  That  very  morning  the  dreaded 
letter,  with  its  broad  official  seal,  had  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Horse  Guards,  informing  Lionel 
that  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  embark,  and 
that  he  must  join  it  at  Portsmouth  at  the  expi- 
ration of  a  week.  Unwilling  to  destroy  the 
cheerfulness  of  the  day,  Lord  Kennis  and  Lionel 
determined  not  to  mention  this  until  the  mor- 
row ;  but  it  pressed  heavily  on  the  old  man's 
heart :  and  although  he  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost,  attacked  Hardinge  about  the  widow, 
and  questioned  Miss  Chamberlayne  as  to  her 
progress  in  the  Steam-enginiad,  still  a  gloom 
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bung  over  the  party  which  not  all  Lionel's  ani- 
mation could  dispel ;  and  Clara  Forrester  left 
the  Castle,  persuaded  that  some  calamity  was 
about  to  overwhelm  her ;  and,  with  the  quick 
perception  of  love,  she  more  than  suspected  the 
truth. 

Miss  Chamberlayne  returned,  in  the  Vicar's 
carriage,  to  her  Bower,  but  her  labours  and  her 
handmaiden's  consternations  were  not  over  for 
the  day.  Instead  of  asking  for  a  bed-candle, 
and  going  quietly  up  stairs,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  she  threw  off  upon  the  parlour-table 
her  white  kid  gloves,  the  Dobsonian  turban, 
and  various  other  minor  articles  of  costume, 
and  in  a  solemn  voice  exclaimed, 

*'  Phoebe,  my  garden-bonnet,  my  shawl,  my 
cloak,  and  my  thick  clc^s  !^' 

Phcebe  stared  and  obeyed.  To  her  various 
proposals :— *  Should  she  run  for  Bill  Batts  ? 
Should  she  take  the  key  and  go  with  her? 
Would  she  have  the  lanthom?' — her  mistress 
returned  no  answer,  beyond  shaking  her  head 
and  sighing. 

It  was  a   miserable  drizzling  night,   with 
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only  sufficient  moonlight  to  enable  Phoebe  to 
to  perceive  that  her  unhappy  mistress  turqed 
down  the  lane  which  led  to  the  mill-stream. 
Tiie  poor  girl  was  terribly  alarmed,  still  she 
could  not  believe  that  her  mistress  was  going 
*  to  do  herself  a  mischief,  because  she  had 
taken  her  best  things  off.'  Our  fair  spinster 
had  no  such  deadly  intention :  but  she  was 
fond  of  establishing  points  of  resemblance  be- 
tween herself  and  Sappho.  She  knew  that 
the  tenth  muse  had  thrown  herself  and  her 
poetry  into  the  sea,  and  the  wish  to  follow  the 
example,  in  part^  became  too  strong  to  be  re- 
sisted. The  recent  neglect  of  her  tribute  was 
the  greatest  poetical  misfortune  she  had  ever 
suffered,  and  she  was  determined  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  to  revenge  herself  upon  the 
world,  and  to  soothe  her  own  feelings,  by  giving 
the  rough  copy  of  it  to  the  waves  by  moonlight. 
This  romantic  resolve  was  so  strong  as  to 
conquer  all  fear  of  solitude,  darkness,  or  the 
miller's  dog. 

She  soon  reached  the  mill,  and,  extracting 
from  her  pocket  and  their  green  envelope  the 
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ill-used  lines,  she  tore  them,  page  by  page, 
into  minute  bits,  and  raising  her  arm  above 
her  head  cast  them  into  the  stream,  accom- 
panying the  process  with  very  appropriate 
ejaculations,  and  summoning  all  the  powers 
of  vengeance  to  witness  her  despair. 

For  some  time  none  of  them  appeared  to 
notice  her  appeal,  but  at  last  the  miller's  dog 
was  POtised,  and  immediately  gave  tongue,  and 
in  an  instant  after  a  window  was  thrown  open, 
and  the  miller's  hoarse  voice  was  heard : — 

•'Who's  there,  stealing  my  ducks?  Wait 
half  a  minutCi  my  fine  fellow,  till  I  get  my 
blunderbuss,  and  TU  shoot  you  as  dead  as  a 
herring." 

Miss  Chamberlayne  was  thunderstruck  and 
paralyzed  with  fear ;  she  had  seen  the  miller's 
blunderbuss  a  hundred  times,  and  she  gave 
herself  up  for  a  dead  woman. 

**  Tis  me,  *tis  me,  my  dear,  dear  good  man," 
she  cried  out,  but  in  a  voice  which  fear  ren- 
dered inaudible.  Throwing  all  the  remaining 
verses  in  the  river,  or  at  least  attempting  to  do 
so,  for  the  wind  caught  the  fond  strains  and 
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lodged  them  on  the  maddy  bank^  she  rushed 
up  the  lane  in  such  trepidation  that  both  her 
clogs  came  off  in  the  way :  the  dog  barking, 
and  the  miller  shouting  after  her — '^  Stop 
thief!  stop  thief!"  with  the  utmost  power  of 
his  lungs. 

Dirty,  wet,  out  of  breath  with  exertion  and 
terror,  clogless  and  broken-hearted,  she  reached 
her  home,  and  the  exclamations  of  excessive 
joy  with  which  Phoebe  only  half  disguised  her 
laughter,  her  quick  succession  of  speeches, — 
"What  a  night!  What  could  have  got  the 
clogs?  Something  warm,  Ma'am,  to  keep 
out  the  cold  ?"  destroyed  the  small  remnant  of 
the  spinster's  equanimity,  and,  in  a  voice  better 
suited  to  Hill-side  Cottage  than  to  Eglantine 
Bower,  she  ordered  her  to  leave  the  room  that 
moment,  and  the  house  that  day  month. 

To  complete  her  woes  the  miller's  wife  next 
morning  brought  the  dirty  mangled  fragment 
of  her  rough  copy,  and  the  clogs,  with  her 
good  man's  duty,  and  he  was  afeared  there 
had  been  some  mistake  :  but  he  thought  it  had 
been  morally  impossible  she  should  be  out  such 
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a  muggy  night;  that  he  never  should  hare 
knowed  whose  clogs  they  was  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  the  poetry:  and  diat  if  she  would  send 
him  word  when  she  was  a -coming  to  the  mill  of 
nights,  he  would  take  care  not  to  frighten  her ; 
but  it  was  past  belief  the  power  of  ducks  they 
had  lost  the  last  six  weeks. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

It  18  necessary  that  we  should  relate  the 
events  which  took  place  in  the  smugglers' 
caye,  after  Lionel  had  borne  away  bis  lovely 
prize. 

Sir  Edward  Forrester  and  Tarleton  lay  on 
the  naked  floor  of  the  rock  bound  with  such 
violence,  that  as  their  veins  swelled  under  the 
strong  cords  the  pressure  became  every  mo- 
ment more  intensely  painful.  Edward  Wheat- 
ley,  worn  out  by  fatigue  and  anxiety,  threw 
himself  on  his  rough  couch,  whilst  the  univer- 
sally accomplished  Mrs.  Higgins,  assisted  by 
one  of  the  gang,  was  attending  to  the  wounded 
man,  whose  hurt  was  severe.  The  others,  who 
were  quickly  joined  by  Lionel's  two  guides, 
were  all  collected  in  a  close  knot  round  the 
captain  discussing  their  future  proceedings. 

Isolated  as  their  hiding  place  appeared  to 
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be,  it  was  the  case  with  these  men,  as  with  all 
others  who  pursue  the  same  lawless  courses, 
that  their  means  of  communication  with  the 
world  around  them  were  much  more  frequent 
and  regular  than  could  have  been  supposed. 
No  four-and4wenty  hours  passed  without  two, 
and  frequently  xnore,  written  messages  being 
conveyed  to  them  by  means  of  a  thin  cord^ 
let  down  by  some  friendly  band  from  the 
summit  of  the  cliffs.  The  visits  of  their  mes- 
sengers were  known  and  understood  by  all 
those  whose  employment  lay  among  the  bills ; 
but  the  most  virtuous  shepherd  likes  French 
brandy.  In  fact  the  contraband  traffic  was 
very  generally  indulged  in  throughout  the 
whole  region,  and  the  intercourse  between  the 
cliffs  and  the  neighbouring  towns  was  con- 
nived at,  and  assisted  by  many  very  good  sort 
of  people,  who  would  have  recoiled  with  horror 
from  the  commission  of  the  crimes  which  they 
were  very  willing  to  profit  by. 

That  very  night  the  captain  had  received  a 
letter  from  Jessop,  their  agent  at  Axbridge. 
It  told  him  that  suspicions  were  abroad,  that 
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the  gang  had  been  connected  with  the  abduc- 
tion of  Miss  Forrester,  that  large  rewards  had 
been  offered  for  their  apprehension,  and  that 
the  sooner  the  business  was  brought  to  an  end 
the  better :  that,  worst  of  all,  he  feared  there 
would  be  both  difficulty  and  danger  in  obtain- 
ing the  sixty  guineas  from  the  person  in  whose 
hands  they  had  been  placed,  and  that  every 
hour  would  increase  tliis.  He  concluded  by 
saying,  that  although  Sparkes  had  taken  his 
departure,  he  was  convinced  he  himself  was 
watched  by  some  other  emissary  of  the  two 
Londoners,  and  counselled  them  to  have  their 
eyes  about  them,  and  play  their  cards  carefully 
— •  sharply  if  need  were.' 

All  this  their  leader  now  disclosed  to  them, 
contrary  to  his  original  intention,  which  had 
been  to  have  first  obtained  more  detailed  par- 
ticulars by  a  persona]  interview  with  Jessop. 
Their  indignation  was  great,  and  many  a  fierce 
oath  was  uttered,  and  many  a  look  of  ven- 
geance directed  towards  their  prisoners :  to 
both  of  whom  the  short  period  of  the  discussion 
was  one  of  intense  anxiety^  but  endured  by 
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them  with  feelings  as  different  as  their  natures. 
Tarleton,  cool  and  collected,  strained  every 
faculty  to  enable  him  from  their  looks,  their 
gestures,  and  the  few  louder  words  which 
reached  him,  to  divine  what  their  purpose 
was:  whilst  Forrester^  shuddering  with  fear, 
lay  gazing  upon  them  almost  unconscious  of 
what  he  saw. 

"  Philip  Tarleton,'*  he  cried  in  a  whisper, 
which  fear  rendered  scarcely  intelligible, 
"  what  will  they  do  to  us?* 

"  Be  patient,"  answered  his  companion, 
"  and  you  will  know  before  long." 

*'  For  God's  sake  speak  to  them,  Tarleton  ; 
offer  them  anything. — PU  sign  any  bond — I'll 
promise  them  every  thing  they  ask." 

'*  It  is  useless,"  replied  Tarleton,  "  I  know 
it  is  ;  be  silent,  and  listen." 

Sir  Edward  obeyed  ;  but  soon  the  suspense 
became  unendurable.  He  made  an  effort  to 
clear  his  voice  from  the  nervous  terror  which 
almost  choked  him,  and  cried  out,  ''  My  good 
fellows,  for  God's  sake,  don't  keep  us  bound 
here  in  this   savage  manner  !  unbind  us,  and 
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l«t  US  be  off.     rU  pledge  my  honour  that  we 
will  take  no  steps  against  you.*' 

The  men  looked  round  at  him,  and  laughed 
insultingly. 

'*  ril  sign  a  bond  for  five  thousand  pounds 
this  instant,  if  you  will  let " 

•*  Fool !"  growled  the  Captain,  sternly,  and, 
with  the  rest  of  the  gang,  proceeded  with  their 
discussion. 

Forrester  again  implored  his  companion  to 
speak  to  them. 

**I  will,"  said  Tarleton,  ''although  I  know 

it  to  be  useless." 

In  a  calm  tone,  and  ina  few  words,  clear  and 
to  the  purpose,  he  pointed  out  to  them  how 
contrary  to  their  own  interest  it  would  be  were 
any  violence  offered  to  Sir  Edward  Forrester,  or 
himself.  But  the  appeal,  as  he  had  foreseen, 
was  useless  ;  for  although  whilst  he  was  speak- 
ing, Holcroft,  by  his  raised  hand,  constrained 
his  companions  to  an  unwilling  silence,  yet 
when  he  ended  they  turned  away  without 
deigning  to  answer  him  ;  apd  very  soon  their 
conference  broke  up. 

It  was  at  once   apparent,  from   the  mover- 

o  2 
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inentB  of  all  the  parly,  that  they  bad  resoWed 
to  abandon  the  cayem.  Arms  and  clothes 
were  collected,  packages  made  up,  and  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  the  fire  and  the  candles 
were  extinguished,  and,  one  by  one,  the  men 
quitted  the  cave,  the  captain  and  his  helpmate 
remaining  to  the  last.  As  she  departed  she  ap- 
proached the  place  where  the  two  prisoners 
were  lying,  and  holding  the  light,  which  she 
bore  in  her  hand,  so  as  to  illuminate  their  faces, 
she  gazed  earnestly  at  them  with  a  look  of 
compassion  that  paralyzed  Forrester  with  terror. 
But  neither  his  abject  entreaties,  nor  the  stern 
questions  of  Tarleton  could  obtain  one  word  from 
her  or  her  brutal  husband,  and  they  departed, 
leaving  the  two  wretched  men  without  food  or 
light,  agonized  in  body,  and  convinced  that 
they  were  doomed  to  perish  by  a  dreadful  and 
a  lingering  death,  and  that  their  prison  would 
become  their  tomb. 

Forrester  sank  at  once  into  utter  despair  as 
darkness  closed  around  them.  He  wept  like  a 
child,  and  then,  with  sudden  fickleness,  burst 
into  invectives  against  his  companion,   as  the 
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cause  of  all  he  endured.  Some  touch  of  com- 
passion and  remorse  came  over  Tarleton.  He 
bore  the  terms  of  obloquy  which  his  patron 
heaped  upon  him»  without  replying  to  them  ; 
nay,  he  tried  to  soothe  his  misery  and  to  induce 
him  to  meet  his  fate  with  composure,  but  the 
attempt  was  fruitless. 

Ere  long  the  black  darkness  gave  way  before 
the  morning,  and  accustomed,  as  their  eyes  had 
now  become  to  the  owl's  light  of  the  cavern, 
they  could  perceive  the  objects  around  them. 
Tarleton  scanned  his  companion's  face  with  a 
steady  gaze  ;  how  changed  from  the  gay,  arro- 
^nt,  bold-looking  Sir  Edward  Forrester  of  a 
month  before !  His  features  were  shrunken 
and  livid  with  fear  ;  drops  of  cold  sweat  fell 
from  his  forehead,  and,  as  he  lay  on  the  rock, 
his  whole  frame  trembled  from  head  to  foot. 
He  turned  away  from  him  with  disgust. 

Sir  Edward  perceived  it,  and  bursting  into  a 
sudden  fury,  exclaimed,  '*  Villain !  Fiend  ! — 
My  God,  my  God,  that  I  should  have  been 
idiot,  fool,  ass  enough,  to  trust  my  life  in  the 
hands  of  a  brutish  fiend,  who,  even  at  such  a 
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time  BA  this,  sneers  at  me,  instead  of.  uttering  a 
single  word  of  hope  or  comfort !  You  are 
a  villain,  a  base,  treacherous  villain !"  He 
paused  for  breath,  and  then  continued  with  im- 
potent rage  : — *'  I  hate  jou,  and  I  have  always 
hated  you  for  the  slavery  you  have  kept  me  in, 
and  now  you  have  brought  me  into  this  misery, 
you  will  not  exert  yourelf  to  save  me/' 

^'  What  power,  what  means  have  I  of  doing 
so?"  said  Tarleton ;  "all  I  can  do  is  to  set  you 
the  example  of  meeting  your  fate  like  a  man.** 

'*  Yes,"  cried  Forrester,  **  it  is  well  enough 
for  you,  a  broken-down,  beggarly,  detected 
gambler.  You  may  be  sick  of  life  ;  I  am  not. 
Did  not  you  undertake  to  manage  all  this  ac* 
cursed  job  ?  You  are  a  liar  and  a  eheat  if  you 
don't  contrive  to  get  me  out  of  it." 

Tarleton  laughed  scornfully,  and  replied, 
with  his  accustomed  indifference  :^'*  I  should 

have  supposed.  Sir  Edward  Forrester,  that  in 
your  terror  you  had  forgotten  that  I  am  bound 
like  yourself,  and  unable  to  assist  you,  were 
I  not  certain  that  such  words  as  these  would 
never    have  passed  your  lips,  had  you  not 
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known  my  inability  to  chastiee  you  for 
them.  But  let  that  pass  :  let  us  not,  my  poor 
friend,  fettered  and  doomed  as  we  are,  debase 
ourselves  by  useless  and  unmanly  railings  like 
two  ill-tempered  fish-wires  iti  the  stocks.  Be- 
lieve me,  Forrester,  you  will  not  shorten  the 
dreary  lingering  hours  of  death  by  senseless 
abuse.  AH  those  who  plan  a  dangerous  game 
must  make  up  their  minds  to  abide  by  the  con* 
sequencer.  No  error  of  mine  has  led  to  this, 
nor  would  it  even  now  have  happened,  had  you 
shown  the  same  steadiness  of  nerve  that  I  have 
done." 

**  How,"  interrupted  Forrester,  *'  could  I 
have  prevented  that  Walsingham — curse  him — 
from  bribing  the  villains  ?" 

*'  Had  you,"  answered  Tarleton,  "but  shown 
constancy  and  courage,  the  knaves  would  have 
submitted  to  you,  and  sent  that  meddling  fool 
to  feed  the  rats  with  Robinson  yonder.*' 

**  Rats!"  muttered  the  Baronet,  with  an  in- 
creased shuddering.  "  Oh,  if  they  attack  me 
now  !  Madman  that  I  was  to  undertake  such 
a  scheme  as  this!  Not  all  the  women  that 
ever  lived  are  worth  the  misery  I  suffer." 
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**  Did  I  not  tell  you,"  said  Tarleton,  scorn- 
fully, ''  that  you  were  not  fitted  for  the  task 
you  undertook  ?" 

<'  And  what  good  does  your  fitness  do  you?" 
cried  Forrester,  petulantly. 

*'  Great  good.  It  enables  me  to  bear  and 
despise  this  reverse,  and  not  to  yield  broken- 
hearted and  spiritless  before  the  danger.  It 
enables  me  to  face  death,  and  to  smile  at  it." 

*'  Tarleton,"  cried  Sir  Edward,  with  sudden 

eagerness,  ^'it  is  broad  day-light;   some  one 
may  be  near  enough  to  hear  us.   Let  us  scream 

out  for  assistance." 

^*  Absolutely  useless.  Do  you  not  remember 
the  Captain's  telling  us  that  a  pistol  fired  in 
this  cave  could  not  be  heard  by  any  one  walk- 
ing through  the  defile  ?" 

Hopeless  as  the  attempt  was,  Sir  Edward  in 
the  wildnsss  of  his  despair  raised  his  yoice  to 
the  utmost,  and  uttered  shriek  after  shriek,  till 
all  the  recesses  of  the  cave  re-echoed  again  and 
again ;  and  despite  the  chidings  of  his  compa- 
nion, continued  the  useless  effort  until  absolute 
exhaustion  compelled  him  tb  desist. 
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Meanwhile  Tarleton's  keen  eye  had  detected, 
by  the  aid  of  the  increasing  light,  in  one  of  the 
recesses  of  the  cave  two  or  three  packages, 
which  it  was  evident  were  intended  to  be  re- 
moved. Feeling  assured  from  this  that  some 
of  the  ruffians  would  again  visit  the  cave,  he 
augured  that  the  destruction  of  himself  and  his 
companion  was  not  intended.  With  cruel 
malice  he  permitted  a  long  time  to  elapse  before 
he  cheered  his  companion  with  this  ray  of  hope. 
Forrester's  abuse,  although  he  a£Fected  to 
despise  it^  had  wounded  him,  and  he  resolved 
to  punish  him.  When  at  length  he  told  him, 
his  delight  was  as  excessive  as  his  despair  bad 
been  before.  He  hailed  two  or  three  dirty 
bundles  as  messengers  from  heaven,  considered 
his  freedom  as  certain,  and  appeared  to  have 
no  other  sorrows  than  those  which  the  tight 
cords  and  the  want  of  breakfast  inflicted  upon 
him. 

.  The  long  lingering  day  wore  on,  and  by  de- 
grees the  cave  was  again  shrouded  in  pitchy 
darkness.  Tarleton's  hopes  sank  within  him, 
and  poor  Sir  Edward  was  again  in  utter  de« 
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spair.  He  was  dying  with  hunger;  and  the 
rats,  his  dreaded  foes,  and  now  certainly  not 
dreaded  without  cause,  began  to  be  very  dis-: 
agreeably  audible.  Tarleton  reminded  him 
that  the  robbers  could  not  return  to  the  cave 
during  the  day ;  but  the  argument  failed  to 
console  him. 

Midnight,  as  far  as  Tarleton  could  calculate, 
must  have  long  been  passed,  and  no  aid  ap* 
proached  them.  He  himself  began  to  consider 
their  fate  as  hopeless,  and  that  their  death  had 
only  been  delayed  by  a  savage  desire  to  prolong 
their  misery. 

At  length  the  low  noise  which  always  accom- 
panied the  ascent  of  persons  from  without, 
was  distinctly  heard,  and  the  feet  of  two  men 
sounded  on  the  floor  of  the  cave.  It  was  an 
awful  moment,  and  all  the  philosophy  of  Tarle- 
ton could  not  restrain  his  heart  from  beating 
rapidly.  A  light  was  struck,  and  two  or  three 
candles  soon  cast  their  uncertain  light  through 
the  cavern,  and  showed  the  prisoners  the  faces 
of  their  visitors ;  one  was  Holcrofl;,  and  Tarle* 
ton  augured  no  good  firom  his  arrival;    the 
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Other  was    a    rough,  bulky/  dogged-looking 
fellow. 

;  Forrester  at  once  called  out,  and  implored 
them  to  give  him  food,  to  unbind  him,  and  save 
him  from  dying  of  hunger.  The  men  looked 
at  him  with  a  careless  air,  but  vouchsafed  no 
answer.     Tarleton  then  addressed  them. 

"  We  are,"  he  said,  in  a  composed  and  im- 
pressive tone,  '*  entirely  in  your  power.  I 
know  it,  and  I  am  little  disposed  to  bandy 
words  and  upbraidings  with  you.  But  be  your 
intentions  what  they  may,  have  the  courage  of 
men,  and  avow  them  at  once.'* 

"  A  little  patience,  master,**  replied  Holcroft, 
sneeringly,  '^  and  it  will  save  us  the  trouble  of 
jabbering.'* 

*•  Give  me  some  food,  for  God*8  sake  !"  cried 
Forrester,  in  an  abject  tone.  '^  I  am  famished 
— absolutely  famished.** 

Holcrofl  laughed.  '^  Famished  ?  No,  mas- 
ter Baronet,  famishing  don*t  begin  the  first 
day,  and  that  you  will  find  out  before  long. 
Yon'Il  see  soon  enough,**  he  continued,  in  reply 
to  Tarleton's  question,  **  what  our  plans  are  ; 
there  is  no  fear  of  your  mistaking  them." 
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"What  can  you  gain  by  our  destruction?'* 
said  Tarleton.  "  Kindness  shown  to  us  may 
enrich  you  for  life  ;  but  to  murder  us  can  only 
increase  the  danger  to  yourself  and  your  com- 
panions." 

Holcroft,  who  had  been  employed  in  collect- 
ing together  a  quantity  of  chain  such  as  is  used 
to  harness  farm-horses,  ceased  from  his  occu- 
pation, and  approached  his  victims.  **  Mas- 
ters," he  said,  "  we  know  our  own  interest,  and 
the  life  we  lead  makes  us  neither  rash  nor 
stupid,  or  we  should  not  lead  it  long.  We 
cannot  profit  by  you  ;  we  dare  not  trust  you  ; 
we  dare  not  put  our  lives  into  your  hands.  I 
won't  mince  matters.  You  are  a  bold  cheating 
rogue,  and  he  there  is  a  sneaking  coward.  We 
dare  not  trust  either  of  you.  As  far  as  you 
are  concerned,  we  care  not  one  curse  what  you 
suffer,  or  whether  you  live  or  die  ;  we  do  with 
you  just  what  we  think  the  best  for  ourselves." 
***  And  what,"  asked  Tarleton,  *'  does  your 
interest  lead  you  to  do  ?*' 

"  Patience,  patience,  my  smart  chap;  we 
won't  keep  you  in  a  puzzle  long." 

*'  Heaven  and  earth !"  cried  Forrester  in  a 
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tone  of  agony.  "  PU  give  you  my  bond  for  ten 
thousand  pounds.  I  pledge  you  my  soul  I  will. 
rU  pledge  my  word,  my  honour — I'll  take  any 
oath.'* 

*'  It  won't  do,  master,"  answered  Holcroft, 
deliberately  disentangling  the  links  of  the 
chain,  and  laying  it  in  order  on  the  floor  ;  ''  it 
won't  do ;  we  know  your  devices,  his  at  least, 
and  all  his  plottings  at  Axbridge.  It  won't 
do." 

"  Punish  him,  then,"  cried  Forrester;  "  but 
for  God*s  sake  spare  me !  I  can  and  will  be 
grateful  to  you  for  ever.  It  is  all  his  fault -—all 
his  doing."  • 

*'  What  a  sneaking  rascal  Y*  said  Holcroft 
to  his  companion ;  and  then  refusing  all  fur- 
ther conference^  went  on  with  his  work.  He 
selected  a  large  log  of  wood  from  a  pile  within 
the  cave,  and  he  and  the  other  man,  who  had 
been  collecting  brush-wood  and  coal,  dragged 
it  to  the  fire-place,  which  was  formed  by  a 
narrow  recess,  on  one  side  of  which  the  rock 
projected  forward,  and  on  the  other  a  large 
mass  of  stone,  which  had  fallen  from  the  roof. 
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lay  two  or  three  feet  in  advance.  The  men 
lifted  one  end  of  the  piece  of  timber  over  this 
fragment,  and  fixing  the  other  end  securely 
behind  the  projecting  rock,  laid  it  on  the  top 
of  the  fuel,  and  Holcroflt  then  fastened  the 
chain  round  the  middle  of  the  beam. 

Tarleton's  mind  in  spite  of  his  assumed 
apathy  was  in  a  state  of  feverish  agitation.  He 
gazed  with  an  intenseness  of  curiosity  at  the 
dwarfish  rufiian's  systematic  proceedings,  and 
felt  that  he  was  taking  a  childish^  an  absurd 
interest  in  their  result  altogether  distinct  from 
what  their  importance  to  himself  might  be. 
He  shook  ofi*  this  mental  weakness  with  a 
scornful  laugh,  and  more  tranquilly  awaited 
the  conclusion  of  the  scene. 

Holcroft,  as  the  arrangements  proceeded  be- 
came so  pleased  with  his  occupation — it  so 
strongly  reminded  him  of  some  of  his  kind  ac- 
tions  on  the  coast  of  Africa — that  he  grew 
quite  chatty  and  good  tempered. 

"  I  have  often  before  now,"  he  said,  address- 
ing his  silent  companion,  ^'  laid  traps  to  catch 
blackbirds  without  wings;  but  I  never  schemed 
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such  a  pretty  contrivance  as  this  to  let  two 
knaves  have  a  chance  of  getting  off.  Curse  roe 
if  they  would  be  worth  the  trouble,  if  it  wasn't 
for  the  fun  of  the  thing  r 

He  approached  Tarleton,  and  untying  the 
cord  by  which  he  was  bound  down  to  a  large 
iron  ring  on  the  floor,  assisted  him  to  rise.  He 
then  passed  the  chain  through  the  same  ring, 
and  coiling  it  two  or  three  times  round  the 
body  of  his  victim  fastened  it  behind  his 
shoulders  with  deliberate  care,  altering  the 
length  again  and  again,  until  it  exactly  suited  his 
purpose,  with  as  much  unconcern  as  if,  he  had 
been  adjusting  the  tackle  of  a  sail.  Tarleton 
uttered  not  a  word,  submitted  without  an  at- 
tempt at  resistance.  Any  such  attempt  must 
indeed  have  been  fruitless,  as  his  hands  were 
bound  upon  his  breast,  and  the  a^endant  exe- 
cutioner stood  by  ready  to  assist  his  principal. 
But  although  the  uselessness  of  resistance  was 
apparent,  there  was  something  almost  heroic 
in  the  motionless  tranquillity  and  calm  dis- 
dain of  Tarleton's  attitude  and  manner.  The 
slave-sailor  appeared  to  feel  it,  and  more  than 
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once  looked  him  sternly  in  the  face,  as  if  to 
detect  what  were  his  inward  safferings. 

When  he  had  qaite  satisfied  himself  as  to 
the  exactness  of  his  arrangements,  he  said  to 
Tarleton,  ''  There,  my  smart  chap,  there's  as 
pretty  a  bit  of  geometry  as  you'd  wish  to  see  ; 
you  can't  gnaw  through  these  links,  I  iancy. 
And  now  I'll  be  fair  with  you,  and  if  you  die^ 
you  shan't  say  I  deceived  you.  If  the  fire  that 
chap  there  is  lighting  doesn't  take  it  into  its 
head  to  go  out,  that  oak  beam  will  be  burnt  in 
two  before  six  hours  are  over ;  and  long  before 
then  the  sea  will  be  between  us  and  your  devil's 
imps  at  Axbridge,  curse  'em.  A  pull  at  your 
back*stay," — ^he  laughed  at  what  he  considered 
so  facetious  a  phrase,^'*  will  di^  the  beam 
out  of  the  fire  a  foot  or  two,  tiU  that  piece  of 
rock  stops  it.  If  it  breaks  then,  you  are  free 
men ;  if  it  doesn't,  the  strength  of  twenty  men 
wou'dn't  budge  it  an  inch  further.  So  don't 
haul  away  too  soon,  my  fine  fellow,  before  the 
beam's  burnt  through,  or  you  and  the  blub- 
berer  there  are  both  dead  men.  There,"  he 
added,  taking  from  his  pocket  a  large  clasped 
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knife,  and  laying  it  open  on  the  edge  of  the 
table,  **  once  reach  that  and  you  will  manage 
to  hack  off  each  others  ruffles,  aye  or  to  cut 
each  othei*'8  throat,  if  the  fancy  takes  you. 
Come  along^  Bill;  'twill  bum." 

**  Shan't  I  give  the  poor  devils  a  little  more 
wood  V*  asked  his  hitherto  silent  comrade. 

*'  Not  an  ounce ;  it  will  spoil  my  cookery,  if 
it  is  done  too  fast.     We're   showing  them  a 
devilish  sight  more   mercy  than  they  would 
have  shown  us.    Let's  be  off."    They  each  col- 
lected one  or  two  bundles  and  prepared  to  de- 
part, but  Holcrofl  again  approached  his  vic- 
tims, and  said  in  his  most  sarcastic  and  insult- 
ing tone,  "  It  would  be  a  sin  to  leave  you 
without  a  word  of  advice,  poor  fellows;  a  bit 
of  a  sermon.     Dearly  beloved,  mark  and  learn 
this :  If  ever  you  live  to  deal  with  people  of 
our  calling  again,  deal  with  them  openly  and 
like  gentlemen.     We  overlook  little  tricks  and 
rogueries  in  men  like  ourselves ;  but  we  never 
forgive  them  in  high-flying  chaps  like  you. 
Good  night,   gentlemen^  good    night  :"   and 
turning  back  he  added,  with  his  detestable 
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laugh,  **  You'll  give  an  eye  to  the  fire  every 
now  and  then,  I  dare  say." 

Through  all  the  harassing  events  which  had 
Qocurredy  through  all  the  lengthened  hours  of 
suffering  and  restraint,  Tarleton's  constancy 
had  remained  unshaken.  It  gave  way  before 
the  slow  uncertainty  of  his  present  trial.  The 
petulant  complaining  of  his  companion  had 
ceased  from  the  moment  that  the  two  ruffians 
left  the  cave ;  and  as  if  paralyzed  with  anxiety, 
he  had  become  perfectly  silent.  Tarleton 
marked  not  the  alteration.  He  stood  gazing 
intensely  on  the  faint  spark  of  light,  which  one 
moment  showed  itself  amidst  the  half-dried 
branche8,and  the  next  waslost — straininghisear 
to  detect  the  crackling  of  the  ignited  wood  from 
which  at  times  the  blue  moist-looking  smoke 
ascended  with  a  hissing  noise — then  ceased  al- 
together, and  then  after  an  agonizing  interval 
again  became  visible.  Condemned  to  inac- 
tivity and  suspense,  whilst  the  question  of  his 
life  or  death  was  as  it  were  debated  before  him, 
the  intensity  of  the  anxiety  shook  his  nerves : 
his  brain  reeled ;  and  all  the  objects  around 
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him  seemed  indietinct  and  unreal.  Again  and 
again  he  endearonred  to  rouse  himself  and  to 
recover  his  self-possession.  The  effort  was 
vain  :  a  half-delirium  overcame  him,  and  he, 
whose  courage  and  cold  philosophy  would  have 
enabled  him  to  face  an  assured  death  without 
shrinking,  could  not  endure  the  lengthened 
uncertainty,  the  inactive  suspense  of  this  ba- 
lancing between  life  and  death.  He  turned 
away ;  and  casting  himself  with  his  face  upon 
the  rock,  lay  in  a  state  of  stupor,  all  the  powers 
of  his  mind  suspended  and  overthrown. 

The  paroxysm  was  violent  and  long ;  and 
more  than  once  had  Forrester  called  on  him 
before  he  recovered  his  feculties  so  far  as  to 
perceive  the  glow  of  light  which  now  illumined 
the  cave.  The  sight  brought  him  no  pleasure 
or  relief.  A  crushing  headache  and  a  burning 
thirst  oppressed  him,  and  the  consciousness 
that  he  had  given  way  and  yielded  to  the  terror 
of  the  moment  made  him  feel  depressed  and 
self-abased. 

•  Not  80  his  unstable  companion.     As  rapidly 
elated  as  cast  down,  he  already  considered  hiro- 
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self  safe  and  at  liberty ;  and  he  wearied  Tarle- 
ton,  whom  he  now  again  addressed  as  his  dear 
friend,  his  dear  Tarleton,  with  inquiries  as  to 
how  soon  they  should  be  free,  how  long  it 
would  require  to  bum  through  the  cursed  beam, 
where  they  should  go^  what  they  should  do, 
what  they  should  eat?  Tarleton  vouchsafed 
no  answer :  he  felt  galled  at  his  own  defeat ; 
and  in  sullen  unconcern  refused  all  intercourse 
with  his  companion. 

The  fuel  had  been  so  arranged  that  a  long 
time  elapsed  before  the  fire  reached  the  oaken 
beam;  but  at  length  the  whole  mass  was  in 
flamesy  blazed  up  .rapidly  and  high  for  a  consi- 
derable time,  and  then  by  degrees  subsided. 
Sir  Edward's  patience  could  endure  no  longer; 
again  and  again  he  assured  Tarleton  that  the 
beam  was  burnt  in  two— that  all  longer  delay 
was  absurd.  He  commanded  him  to  set  him 
free ;  he  asked  him  how  he  dared  let  him  re- 
main there  starving  to  death  ?  What  right  he 
had  to  make  him  die  of  hunger?  and  threat- 
ened him  with  all  manner  of  punishments  for 
doing  so. 
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Tarleton  sternly  commanded  bim  to  be  still. 
"  Be  silent,"  he  cried  ;  "  pestering  fool !  or  by 
Heaven !  if  I  have  the  means  to  save  yoa,  I 
will  not  use  them." 

His  usual  caution  had  now  returned ;  and 
he  was  resolved  by  no  premature  attempt  to 
lessen  his  chance  of  escape.  In  spite  of  all  the 
threats,  all  the  entreaties  of  his  companion,  he 
would  make  no  effort  until  all  active  burning 
appeared  to  have  ceased,  and  then^  and  not  till 
then,  he  strained  the  chain.  It  yielded  readily 
to  the  pull ;  and  the  heavy  beam  moved  from 
its  position  some  feet,  until  it  was  stopped  by 
the  fragment  of  rock,  beyond  which  all  Tarle- 
ton's  efforts  were  ineffectual  to  stir  it.  He 
feared  that  he  had  been  premature ;  and  For- 
rester sinking  from  certain  hope  to  the  abyss 
of  despair,  groaned  and  sobbed  like  a  child. 
Tarleton  changed  bis  position,  and  placed  him- 
self where  the  bending  of  the  chain  through 
the  rough  iron  ring  would  least  impede  his 
efforts*  and  then  again  exerted  his  utmost 
strength.  The  still  smouldering  mass  of 
timber  appeared  to  him  to  give  way :  he  made 
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another  effi>rt,  and  he  felt  assured   that   it 
would  break. 

He  panaed  and  looked  at  his  companion,  who 
lay  groaning  in  all  the  agony  of  suspense  and 
despair.  He  amiledy  and  could  have  ibuod  it 
in  his  heart  to  haye  lengthened  his  own  capti- 
Tity  that  he  might  proloi^  the  misery  of  his 
fellow-prisoner.  He  deemed  him  not  worth 
the  sacrifice;  and  again  exerting  himself  the 
beam  broke  asunder,  and  the  jingling  links  of 
the  chain  rattled  over  the  rough  floor  of  the 


^  Hearenly  powers  be  praised  T  cried  For- 
rester ;  '*  my  dear,  dear  Tarieton,  what  an 
escape!  For  menu's  sake  make  haste,  and 
cut  these  cursed  eoids!  I  neyer  shall  haye  the 
use  of  my  wrists  again." 

Tarieton  without  replying  to  him  approached 
the  table,  and  with  litde  difficulty  grasped  the 
knife. 

**  My  dear  Tarietoui'*  again  exclaimed  For- 
rester implorii^ly,  <*  cut  my  horrid  cords  first 
and  I  will  cut  yours." 

Tarieton  would  not  be  beholden  to  him  even 
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for  that  assistance^  and  after  a  few  minutes  of 
careful  exertion  he  stood  a  free  unbound  man. 
He  then  approached  his  companion,  and  dark 
thoughts  passed  across  his  mind.  Treacherous 
as  he  knew  himself  to  have  been,  he  was  still 
as  indignant  at  Sir  Edward's  base  and  cowardly 
desertion  of  him  in  the  hour  of  their  mutual 
danger  as  if  his  own  conduct  had  been  truth 
itself.  He  was  galled  and  nettled  to  the  quick 
by  finding  that  he  had  failed  in  his  attempt  to 
win  his  regard ,  worthless  as  he  knew  the  re- 
gard of  such  a  man  to  be.  He  was  now  abso- 
lutely in  his  power  -*in  one  instant  he  might 
revenge  himself:  the  weapon  was  ready  in  his 
hand.  The  temptation  was  strong,  but  he  re- 
sisted it  Why  should  he  do  that  which  must 
bring  danger  upon  him ;  and  must  put  an  end 
to  all  the  scheme  of  ad  vantage  to  himself  which 
he  had  already  devised. 

He  severed  the  cords  which  bound  him,  and 
as  he  did  so  and  raised  him  from  the  ground 
he  said,  **  I  rejoice,  Forrester,  that  I  have  the 
power  to  do  you  this  good  office.  It  is  all  the 
revenge  I  shall  take  for  your  ungenerous  at- 
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tempt  to  save  yourself  by  my  destruction :  but 
I  know  your  weakness,  and  feel  pity  for  you 
rather  than  anger.  I  know  my  own  weakness 
too  ;  for  despite  your  treachery  towards  me,  I 
still  cling  to  you,  still  love  you ;  and  am  as 
anxious  for  your  welfare  and  your  interest 
as  I  have  ever  been." 

"  Treachery!"  cried  Forrester;  "  what  hu- 
man being  could  think  about  treachery  or 
friendship  in  such  sufferings  as  mine  ?  I  am 
sure,  Tarleton,  I  have  more  to  forgive  than 
you  have.  But  let  us  get  out  of  this  infernal 
hole  at  once.  I  am  dying,  dying  with  hunger. 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  crawl  to  any  place, 
where  I  can  get  something  to  eat.  Not  a 
crust  of  bread  have  the  demons  left  behind 
them,"  he  exclaimed,  walking  about,  and  ex- 
ploring various  recesses  with  which  he  had 
become  acquainted  ;  '^  not  a  drop  of  water,  the 
cursed  fiends !  Come,  for  Grod's  sake,  let  us 
go!" 

When  after  threading  the  narrow  entrance 
to  the  cavern  and  removing  the  obstructing 
brush-wood,  they  at  length  reached  the  open 
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air,  the  blaze  of  a  glorious  autumn  morning 
almost  oyerpowered  them,  exhausted  as  they 
were  by  suffering  and  want  of  food:  and  it  was 
not  without  difficulty  that  they  accomplished 
their  descent  over  the  loose  and  broken  frag- 
ments of  stone  to  the  soft  grass  which  clothed 
the  bottom  of  the  defile. 

No  word  of  thankfulness  to  God  for  their 
unlooked-for  escape  passed  the  Ups  of  either. 
Forrester  knew  not  what  religion  meant ;  and 
Philip  Tarleton's  philosophy  led  him  to  despise 
all  creeds,  whilst  his  ill  life  made  him  anxious 
to  persuade  himself  that  all  around  him  was  the 
work  of  chance  ;  or  that  if  there  were  a  Ood 
he  was  not  one  to  be  implored,  or  thanked,  or 
feared. 

For  some  time  they  walked  down  the  defile 
in  silence.  By  degrees  the  fresh  morning  air 
gave  them  new  strength,  and  Sir  Edward's 
spirits  rose.  He  addressed  Tarleton  in  his 
usual  familiar  tone,  and  although  his  chief  sub* 
ject  of  discussion  was  where  and  how  soon  they 
could  obtain  break&st,  yet  he  diverged  to  other 
topics ;  talked  of  an  immediate  journey  to  Ire- 
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landy  and  what  schemes  of  amusement  and 
dissipation  he  was  resolved  to  execute. 

For  a  long  time  his  companion  made  no 
reply,  gave  no  heed  to  him.  At  length  he 
said  drily,  '*  All  this  will  be  vastly  agreeable, 
no  doubt ;  but  you  appear,  Forrester,  to  have 
forgotten  that  you  have  an  account  to  settle 
with  Captain  Walsingham." 

*'  What  account?"  asked  Forrester. 

"  For  the  blow  with  which  he  struck  you 
to  the  ground." 

^'  He  did  not  strike  me.  Sir.  We  were 
struggling  together,  and  I  fell." 

^'  For  the  ignominious  stamping  of  his 
booted  heel  upon  your  chest  as  you  lay  pros- 
trate on  the  rock." 

"  D n !"  cried  Forrester ;  "  you  are  bent 

on  my  destruction.     I  see  it  as  clear  as  day." 

^'  Indeed,  I  am  not;  and  your  saying  so  is 
harsh  and  unjust  If  you  can  put  up  with  the 
ignominy  I  care  not'' 

''  Who  is  to  know  it  unless  you  blab  it  ?  as 
I  firmly  believe  you  did  the  cursed  business  at 
Bath." 
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Do  you  imagine  that  swaggering  bully, 
Walsingham,  will  fail  to  report  it?  It  is  ab- 
surd to  think  so,'* 

*'  Well,  well,'*  cried  Forrester,  peevishly, 
^  why  need  we  talk  about  the  cursed  fellow 
now,  dying  with  hunger  as  I  am  ?*' 

Tarleton  gave  a  cold  bitter  smile ;  and  they 
proceeded  for  some  way  in  silence,  when  For- 
rester stopped  abruptly  saying,  ''  If,  Mr.  Tarle- 
ton, you  are  so  careful  about  my  honour,  why 
do  you  not  attend  to  your  own  ?  I'll  take  my 
oath,  I  heard  him  call  you  a  liar  and  a 
coward," 

<^  You  are  quite  right,  Forrester;  and  be 
assured  I  have  not  forgotten  it ;  nor  do  I  in- 
tend to  pass  it  over.  He  shall  answer,'*  conti- 
nued Tarleton,  speaking  through  his  set  teeth; 
"  aye,  strictly  answer  my  appeal  to  him,  after 
he  has  answered  yours.  For  me  to  challenge 
him  the  first,  would,  under  the  circumstances, 
be  absurd  ;  and  if  you  fall,"  he  added  with  a 
malicious  smile,  *'  you  will  have  the  comfort 
of  knowing  that  I  will  revenge  you." 

Little  more  was  said  until  they  reached  the 
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parlour  of  the  rustic  inn  which  Clara  and 
Lionel  had  occupied.  Forrester's  courage  aug- 
mented  considerably  after  a  good  breakfast. 
He  addressed  Tarleton  in  his  usual  tone  of  re* 
gard ;  talked  of  Newmarket ;  of  -the  cursed 
scrape  they  had  just  got  out  of,  which  was  a 
devilish  spirited  thing  after  all ;  swore  that  he 
had  been  a  fool  to  control  his  pamon  for  such 
an  enchanting  bewitching  girl  when  she  was  in 
his  power;  and  hinted  that  if  it  was  to  be  done 
again  he  would  be  less  stupidly  forbearing. 

Tarleton  listened  with  patience  to  all  this. 
Even  philosopher  as  he  was,  relief  from  gnaw- 
ing hunger  had  its  effect  upon  him.  He  no 
longer  gave  vent  to  any  sarcasms  against  his 
patron  :  but  whilst  he  listened  to  him,  and 
assented  to  all  he  uttered,  he  revolved  in  his 
mind  his  future  schemes  against  his  life  and 
fortune. 

Sir  Edward  Forrester  shunned  returning  to 
Bath  or  London ;  he  talked  of  Ireland  or  Har- 
rowgate.  The  distance  displeased  Tarleton ; 
and  at  last  they  arranged  to  proceed  to  Chel- 
tenham.   There  his  treacherous  friend  acted 
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over  again,  and  again  successfully,  the  same 
series  of  deceptions  which  he  had  practised  in 
London.  He  soon  contrived  that  all  which 
had  passed  between  Forrester  and  Walsingham 
should  be*  publicly  known,  the  disclosure  of 
course  being  laid  at  Walsingham's  door ;  and 
the  hot-headed  set  who  formed  their  circle, 
assumed  a  tone  which  convinced  Sir  Edward 
that^  a  meeting  was  inevitable.  Nervous  as 
this  conviction  made  him,  he  adopted  the  alter- 
native with  less  unwillingness  than  he  would 
otherwise  have  done,  from  Tarleton's  having 
dropt  a  hint,  that  his  adversary  would  never 
take  the  life  of  a  near  relation  of  his  mistress ; 
and  that  consequently  the  meeting  would  be 
without  real  danger.  This  hint  was  treasured 
up  and  relied  upon  by  the  timid  Baronet,  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  eighth  day  after  they 
had  left  the  cave,  they  again  found  themselves 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  East  Leighton. 

And  what  were  the  plans,  what  the  inten- 
tions  and  hopes  of  the  once  high-minded  Philip 
Tarleton?  The  blood  tinged  his  pale  cheek 
when  he  asked   himself  the  question;   and 
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whilst  he  took  with  systematic  skill  all  the 
preliminary  steps,  he  shuddered  with  horror  at 
his  own  degradation. 

He  hated  Forrester,  becanse  from  his  failure 
his  own  ulterior  hopes  of  possessing  Clara  were 
blighted — he  hated  him  for  the  subjection  which 
his  poverty  compelled  him  to  endure — he  vin- 
dictively hated  him  for  every  rude  and  insult- 
ing word  which  he  addressed  to  him,  every  one 
of  which  was  treasured  up  and  recorded  in  his 
memory;  and,  oh  degraded  state  of  a  noble 
and  superior  mind!  he  had  now  resolved  to 
revenge  himself  on  his  friend  and  patron,  by 
bringing  him  to  a  violent  death ;  and,  by  what- 
ever tissue  of  fraud,  whatever  train  of  villainy 
might  be  needful,  to  obtain  affluence  and  inde* 
pendence  out  of  his  fortune. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Thrrb  remained  au  interval  of  three  days 
before  the  painful  hour  at  which  young  Wal- 
singham  most  bid  adieu  to  Rylands,  three  days 
before  the  still  more  painful  moment  at  which 
he  must  bid  adieu  to  Clara  Forrester. 

The  party  at  the  Castle  had  just  assembled 
round  the  breakfast-table,  when  a  note  was 
brought  to  him.  It  contained  only  a  few  words, 
requesting  that  he  would  grant  the  bearer  a 
private  interview.  Lionel,  who  had  long  ex- 
pected a  communication  from  Sir  Edward 
Forrester,  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
visit;  and  muttering  some  careless  observa- 
tions as  to  the  detestability  of  cold  coffee,  rose 
from  the  table  and  proceeded  to  the  room 
where  the  stranger  awaited  him. 

The  bearer  of  the  note  was  Philip  Tarleton : 
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but  Lionel  did  not  recognize  him.  They  had 
never  met  except  in  the  gloomy  light  of  the 
Cheddar  Cave,  and  the  dress  he  at  present 
wore,  although  there  was  no  absolute  attempt 
at  disguise,  a  good  deal  concealed  his  fea- 
tures. 

Walsingham's  reception  of  the  stranger,  who 
stood  with  his  arms  folded  within  his  cloak, 
was  courteous  and  frank  i  he  motioned  him  to 
a  chair,  and  requested  to  know  whom  he  had 
the  honour  of  addressing.  The  deep  tone  of 
Tarleton's  voice,  even  in  the  few  words  which 
declined  the  proffered  civility,  at  once  ap- 
prized him  who  his  visitor  was;  and,  as  he 
believed  him  to  be  a  man  whom  no  principle 
of  honour  would  detei*  from  an  act  of  violence, 
Lionel  with  his  usual  promptitude  of  decision, 
was  at  once  on  the  alert*  Smiling  as  he  mut- 
tered to  himself,  ^*  We  will  have  no  surprises 
here,"  he  stepped  up  much  closer  to  his  visitor 
than  his  sense  of  politeness  would  otherwise 
have  suffered  him  to  have  done.  The  motive 
of  the  action  flashed  on  Tarleton's  mind,  and  a 
blush  of  shame  and  anger  tinged  his  sallow 
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cheeky  as  he  said  in  a  composed  bat  haiighty 
tone : — 

**  Captain  Walsingham  need  have  no  fears 
for  his  personal  safety,  unless  his  nerves  are 
nnable  to  support  the  announcement  that  I  am 
the  bearer  of  a  hostile  message.  Suspicions  of 
any  other  danger  are  aB  injurious  to  me,  as 
they  are  little  complimentary  to  his  own  acute- 
ness  of  perception."  • 

Lionel  smarted  under  the  rebuke ;  he  knew 
that  a  man  more  morally  debased,  more  re- 
mote from  virtue,  than  the  one  who  addressed 
him  did  not  exist ;  but  there  was  a  dignity  and 
gentlemanly  composure  in  Tarleton's  deport- 
ment which  constrained  him  to  a  courtesy  of 
manner  towards  him,  which  he  almost  felt 
ashamed  to  bestow.  Without  replying  to  the 
taunt  conveyed  in  Tarleton's  words,  he  merely 
said,  **  I  am  ready.  Sir,  to  receive  your  com- 
munication." 

*'  I  wait  upon  you.  Captain  Walsingham,  on 
the  part  of  my  friend,  Sir  Edward  Forrester. 
It  is  needless  for  me  to  repeat  his  grounds 
of  complaint  against  you.     He  demands  from 
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you  the  only  reparation  which  his  wounded 
honour  can  receive  at  your  hands.** 

'^  His  wounded  honour  P  exclaimed  Lionel 
contemptuously.  ''  The  infamy  of  Sir  Edward 
Forrester's  conduct  ought  to  exclude  him  from 
receiving — yes  even  from  demanding  the  satis- 
faction which  he  seeks :  the  ignominy  of  his 
conduct/'  continued  Walsingham,  whose  blood 
began  to  mount,  **  and  the  still  deeper  infamy 
of  your^s,  Sir,  ought,  if  I  acted  as  I  should  do, 
to  preyeut  my  acceding  to  his  request,  or  de* 
basing  myself  by  holding  any  communication 
with  such  a  messenger." 

Tarleton  bore  this  insulting  lang^oage  un- 
moved, in  appearance  at  least,  and  replied  in 
a  calm  tone :  ''  Is  that  your  answer.  Captain 
Walsingham?' 

**  It  ought  to  be  my  answer,  Sir,  and  I  blush 
at  my  own  feebleness  of  character  that  it  is 
not.     I  consent  to  meet  your  friend." 

'^At  what  place,  and  at  what  hour?  the 
sooner  these  things  are  got  through  the  better.*' 

Walsingham  paced  the  room  once  or  twice 
in  silence,  at  length  he  said :  ''  Mr.  Tarleton, 
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my  departure  from  this  place  is  fixed  for  next 
Tuesday.  I  proceed  from  hence  to  Wells,  and 
had  intended  to  be  there  by  noon.  I  will  be 
there  two  hours  earlier/' 

*^  An  affair  of  this  nature,  Captain  Walsing- 
ham,  should  not  be  postponed  for  three  days. 
If  you  have  resolved  to  make  reparation  to  Sir 
Edward  Forrester  for  the  insults  you  have 
shewn  him — and  such,  indeed^  was  your  pro- 
mise at  the  time — as  a  man  of  honour,  you  are 
bound  not  to  delay  an  hour  giving  him  that 
satisfaction." 

^'  I  am  not  a^rare.  Sir,  that  a  man  incurs 
any  risk  to  his  honour  who  acts  deliberately 
in  an  affair  of  this  nature.  However,  my  re- 
solution is  fixed :  my  arrangements  require  this 
delay.'' 

"  Do  you  consider,"  urged  Tarleton,  "  the 
risk  of  interruption  from  so  unusual,  so  unheard 
of  a  delay  ?*' 

*'  Mr.  Tarleton,  in  affairs  of  this  sort,  when 
the  parties  are  really  in  earnest  and  resolved 
to  meet,  no  impediments  can  prevent  their 
doing  so.     If  difficulties  are  thrown  in  their 
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way  in  one  place  they  can  be  got  over  in  ano- 
ther. A  thousand  duels  have  been  put  aside 
by  multiplied  conferences  and  interminable 
letters  and  replies  :  but  not  one  of  them  would 
have  failed  to  take  place  had  the  parties  been 
really  desirous  of  meeting,  as  I  presume  your 
friend  is." 

Tarleton  was  greatly  annoyed  at  this  post- 
ponement. He  knew  how  difficult  he  had 
found  it  to  bring  Forrester  to  his  present  de- 
termination ;  and  he  almost  despaired  of  keep- 
ing up  his  courage  at  so  unnatural  an  eleva- 
tion for  three  long  days.  He  again  remon- 
strated, and  accused  Walsingham  of  trifling 
with  the  feelings  of  his  opponent. 

"  Excuse  me.  Sir/'  said  Lionel ;  ^*  but  the 
eagerness  which  you  show  on  this  point  is  but 
little  flattering  to  your  principal.  Having 
acceded  to  his  request,  I  hold  myself  pledged 
to  meet  him  in  England,  or  out  of  England, 
wherever  and  whenever  the  opportunity  is 
afforded  us.  His  philosophy  has  enabled  him 
to  endure  the  insult  he  complains  of  unre- 
sented  for  several  days ;  and  my  convenience 
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requires  that  he  should  do  so  for  a  farther 
period.  Your  dread  of  delay  implies  your 
fear  that  Sir  Edward  Forrester  will  be  glad  of 
an  opportunity  to  escape  me,  your  fear — ^for  I 
know  his  character  perfectly — that  he  will  con- 
trive to  slip  out  of  your  hands,  and  evade  the 
meeting.  If  such  be  his  wish,  I  have  no  desire 
to  hurry  him.  I  should  for  many  reasons  be 
heartily  glad  so  to  get  rid  of  the  business." 

"  You  are  too  proud,  Sir,"  said  Tarleton 
with  dignity ;  "  too  confident  in  your  own 
established  character  as  a  man  of  coun^e. 
The  decision,  however,  rests  with  you;  and 
with  you  will  also  rest  the  obloquy,  should  this 
strange  and  unnecessary  delay  prevent  the 
meeting.'* 

Lionel  smiled  at  the  threat.  He  received 
Tarleton's  address,  and  gave  him  that  of  a 
friend  of  high  military  rank  at  Wells,  to  whom 
he  said  he  would  immediately  write,  and  then 
awaited  the  termination  of  the  conference. 
But  Tarleton  still  lingered.  After  a  pause  he 
said,  "  Filling  the  office  I  at  present  do,  I  feel 
unwilling  to  advert  to  my  own  position  with 
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regard  to  you,  Captain  Walsingham.  There 
is  an  indelicacy  in  doing  so  :  but  I  cannot  end 
this  interview  without  reminding  you  that 
there  is  also  an  account  between  you  and  my- 
self which  must  be  strictly  settled.  Yon  dared 
to  apply  to  me  terms  which  I  endure  from  no 
man  breathing.  The  insults  offered  to  my 
friend  are  deeper  still,  and  I  therefore  post- 
pone unwillingly  my  own  claim  to  his :  but 
you  and  I^  Sir,  must  meet." 

Walsingham  knit  his  brow,  and  replied  in  a 
sterner  voice  than  he  had  yet  assumed : — ^'  I 
know  not,  Sir,  whether  I  have  sufliciently  con- 
sidered my  own  honour  in  the  concession  I 
have  now  made  to  Sir  Edward  Forrester ;  but 
I  have  much  stronger  doubts  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  my  meeting  you,  Mr.  Tarleton.  It  is 
painful  to  me  to  say  this  to  a  man  whose  bear- 
ing and  language  are  those  of  a  gentleman ; 
but  the  debased  office  which  you  took  upon 
yourself  in  your  friend's  atrocious  conduct  ex- 
cludes you  from  the  pale  of  gentlemen.  Yes, 
I  must  repeat  it ;  it  would  be  utterly  disgrace- 
ful to  accept  the  challenge  of  the  vile  subtle 
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pander  to  a  man,  whose  only  excuse  for  his 
▼illainy  is  to  be  found  in  his  stultified  imbe- 
cility of  character/* 

The  convulsive  working  of  Tarleton's  fea- 
tures spoke  what  he  felt;  still  he  controlled 
himself;  and  replied  in  a  haughty  and  deli- 
berate  tone: — ^^You  are  too  superficial  a 
judge,  too  rash  a  speaker,  Sir.  I  undertake 
to  prove  myself  clear  from  any  shade  of  dis- 
honour, even  the  slightest,  in  the  late  transi^c- 
tions.  That  device  shall  not  avail  you.  Next, 
I  suppose,  I  shall  be  told  that  my  poverty  or 
my  want  of  ancestry  as  noble  as  your  own,  is 
to  protect  you.  You  disgrace  yourself^  Sir,  by 
such  a  subterfuge :  it  is  unworthy  of  an  honour- 
able or  a  courageous  man." 

*'  You  mistake  me  wilfully.  Sir,*'  said  Lionel, 
with  increasing  warmth.  <*  The  poorest  pea- 
sant, if  he  be  an  honest  man,  and  think  I  have 
injured  him,  has  a  right  to  every  atonement  I 
can  make  him,  I  have  never  hinted  at  the 
objections  you  refer  to ;  I  have  never  thought 
of  them ;  and  you  bring  them  forward  now 
only  to  shake  my  resolution,  but  I  am  not  to 
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be  ao  played  upon.  As  long  as  you  stand  dis« 
graced  and  d^raded  by  yoar  late  conduct,  so 
long  I  positively  refuse  to  meet  you.  It  is 
painful  to  me  to  use  such  terms,  but  my  ho- 
nour demands  it.  Be  pleased.  Sir,  to  under- 
stand me  clearly,  I  scorn  and  bate  the  cha* 
racter  of  a  duellist ;  but  as  I  cannot  refuse  Sir 
Edward  Forrester's  demand,  I  will  also  accede 
to  your's,  provided — provided/'  he  repeated, 
with  marked  emphasis,  '*  you  are  able,  as  you 
assert  you  are,  to  clear  yourself  from  the 
strong  suspicions  which  now  hang  over  yon. 
And  to  prevent  all  useless  altercation,  you 
are  to  understand.  Sir,  that  your  exculpation 
must  be  as  complete,  as  undeniable,  as  the 
misconduct  which  you  are  charged  with  is  gross 
and  degrading." 

Tarleton  trembled  with  passion ;  but  other 
feelings  oppressed  him  more  deeply  still.  Con* 
fident  as  he  was  of  his  own  powers,  he  feh 
himself  subdued  and  quelled  by  the  rebuke  of 
a  mere  youth,  whose  open  conduct  and  spot- 
less honour  enabled  him  thus  to  triumph 
over  him.    He  paused  before  he  replied  ;  and 
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his  voice  trenlbled  as  he  said: — ^'Oaptain 
Walsingham,  my  honour  is  as  dear  to  me  as 
your's  is  to  you.  In  the  transactions  to  which 
you  allnde,  I  have  been  influenced  only  by  the. 
purest  friendship.  My  truth  in  saying  this,  I 
tmdertake  to  prove.  But  have  a  care.  Sir, 
give  not  me  and  the  world  grounds  to  believe, 
that  to  screen  yourself  from  danger  you  strive 
to  throw  obloquy  on  a  man,  whose  honour  is 
as  unsullied  as  your  own:  the  trick  is  as 
unworthy  as  it  is  stale  and  profitless." 

Lionel  coloured ;  and  with  no  attempt  to 
conceal  the  scorn  he  felt,  replied : — ''It  is 
useless  to  continue  this  jangling  dialogue.  I 
have  explained  my  intentions  towards  you,  I 
do  not  alter  them.  I  have  explained  them 
plainly  ;"  his  lips  curled  with  contempt  as  he 
added : — *'  and  you,  Sir,  understand  me  per- 
fectly. I  am  not  aware  of  any  advantage  which 
can  result  from  continuing  this  conference." 

Tarleton  replied :  ''  Yes,  Sir,  I  do  under- 
stand you  perfectly,  more  perfectly,  perhaps, 
than  you  intend  me  to  do  ;  but  I  am  not  to  be 
so  foiled  or  circumvented.  However,  you  have 
said  rightly  that  a  man  of  courage  need  not 
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fear  delay.    On  the  part  of  my  firiend  Sir  Ed« 
ward  Forrester,  we  understand  each  other." 

**  Perreedy,**  said  Lionel,  and  with  a  cold 
bow  on  either  part,  the  interview  concluded. 

*<  What  babies  we  all  are/'  thought  Lionel, 
as  he  retamed  to  the  breakfiist  room  ;  ^*  if  that 
rascal  had  been  less  gentlemanly  in  his  manner, 
less  musical  and  precise  in  that  deep-toned 
Toice  of  his,  had  he  but  squinted,  or  stuttered, 
or  twisted  his  hands  and  1^  about,  what  a 
much  prettier  lecture  I  could  have  read  him  ; 
but  a  man  who  stands  there  acting  Roman 
Emperor,  and  as  motionless  as  a  statue,  con- 
found him,  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to 
abuse  him  with  any  spirit  T' 

On  re-entering  the  breakfast  room  he  atonce 
perceiyed  by  the  anxious  expression  of  his 
fikther's  countenance  that  he  guessed  the  na- 
ture of  the  vittt.  The  Earl  was  ill  at  ease  and 
fidgety,  and  awaited  with  impatience  the  ter* 
mination  of  the  repast  As  soon  as  they  were 
al<me,  he  said,  **  Lionel,  who  was  your  visitor  f* 

**  A  gentleman  on  business,*'  was  the  laconic 
reply. 

Was  it  any  one  from  that    Forrester?* 


•r 
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Walsingham  paused.  *'  I  insist  upon  knowing, 
Sir^  who  was  the  person.'' 

'*  Mr.  Philip  Tarleton,  my  Lord,  with  a  mes- 
sage from  Sir  Edward  Forrester." 

^^  Which  of  course  you  refused,  degraded 
ruffian  as  he  is." 

**  Which  I  accepted,  my  Lord." 

^'  Lionel,  you  shall  not  meet  him  ;  you  shall 
not  disgrace  yourself  and  your  family  by  going 
out  with  such  a  miscreant.  Your  courage  is 
established ;  and  he  has  put  himself  out  of  the 
pale  of  honourable  society." 

Young  Walsingham  smiled,  and  shook  his 
head.  *^  My  dear  kind  father,  it  will  not  do : 
the  affair  can  have  no  other  termination.  I  knew 
that  your  opinion  must  be  like  mine,  and  that 
it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  evade  your 
question.  I  grieve  to  add  to  your  annoyances 
at  present,  and  it  is  most  painful  to  me  to  go 
out  with  a  near  relation  of  Clara's  ;  but  there 
is  no  help  for  it.    This  is  perfectly  evident." 

^^  It  is  not  evident,  Sir,  and  I  shall  prevent 
the  meeting." 

*<  Forgive  me,  my  dear  father,  but  indeed  you 
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must  do  no  aueh  tiling  ;  why  need  I  say  yon 
must  not,— you  cannot  do  it,  nor  would  you^  I 
am  certain^  if  you  eouid.  Look  back  to  the 
time  when  you  were  what  I  am  now  ;  and  I 
shall  be  willing  to  pursue  whatever  you  shall 
candidly  tell  me  would  have  been  yeur  own 
course  then.** 

"  Provolqng  T  cried  the  Earl  petulantly : 
"  When  do  you  meet  him,  intearpeiate  block* 
head  as  you  are  t^ 

"  On  that  point  lam  determined  to  cooenU 
my  own  convenience,  and  the  comfort  of  nsaU." 

<<  Comfort  I"  greaned  the  BarL 

^^  Sir  Edward  Fortester)**  continued  Lionel^ 
'^  pressed  for  an  immediete  meeting,  but  I  re* 
fiised  an  earlier  time  than  the  morning  of  mj 
departuret  and  wna  aooordingfy  tnnted  by  his 
friend  with  wishing  that  through  the  dehq^  the 
meeting  might  be  prevented.  After  this  how 
would  my  character  stand  were  any  stepe  of 
the  kind  taken  ?  Come,  eome,  my  dear  &ther,  a 
thousand  of  these  stupid  things  take  j^oewitli^ 
out  any  harm  being  done.  You  have  no  cause 
of  alarm.'* 
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'^And  tbat  scoundrel  Tarleton  has  had  the 
audacity  to  show  his  face  here, — insolent  vaga- 
bond r 

Lionel  took  his  father's  hand.  <^  We  quite 
understand  each  other  in  this  business." 

*^  I  understand,  Sir,  that  I  have  a  hot-headed 
senseless  son,  who  is  resolved  to  break  ihy 
heart.  Yes,  yes/'  he  continued  peevishly, 
seeing  that  Lionel  required  a  more  direct  an- 
swer, **  you  must  have  your  own  way  in  this 
and  in  every  thing  else.'' 

'^  Alid  my  dear  father,  no  mention  miist  be 
made  of  this  to  Hardlnge  or  to  any  oniB." 

<^  Of  course  not.  Do  you  suppose  I  don't 
knovr  that  if  the  thing  must  be  done  it  is  no 
u^  to^attempt  stopping  it  I  ani^'dying  witli' 
plifn,"  continued  thi^  Earl,  upon  whom  mental 
anxiety  was  sure  to  briiig  back  his  enemy  the 
gout,  which  was'  always  liovering  near  him. 
''Diere!  go,  and  send  Emily  to  me^  and  order' 
a'man  to  fetch  Wilkinson.  I  wish  — -,"  but 
he  checked  the  gloomy  and  discontented  words 
which  were  upon  his  lips,  ajid  contenting  him- 
self wfth  a  peevish'  groan  or  two,  closed  his 
eyes  and  leant  back  in  his  chair. 
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Poor  Lionel's  troubles  were  coming  thick 
npon  bim.  It  was  qnite  evident  that  the  ap* 
proaching  duel  was  bringing  on  the  gont  a  fnll 
month  earlier  than  it  ought  to  have  shown 
itself,  according  to  the  order  of  nature  and  Dr. 
Wilkinson.  This  greatly  yezed  and  distressed 
him  on  his  fitther^s  account,  and  somewhat  also 
on  his  own,  as  he  knew  from  old  experience 
that  the  gout  would  not  at  all  tend  to  lessen  the 
gloom  and  despondency  which  already  hung 
over  Rylands.  He  consoled  himself,  as  people 
generally  do,  by  the  aignment  that  he  was  per- 
fectly blameless  in  the  whole  affair  ;  and  after 
writing  a  letter  to  his  fiiend  Colonel  Fortescue, 
explaining  the  need  he  had  of  his  assistance, 
and  requesting  a  meeting  that  eyening  at  five 
o'clock,  at  a  point  midway  between  East  Le^- 
ton  and  Wells,  he  stole  down  to  the  Manor- 
house,  determined  to  have  a  long  deli^tfel 
morning  with  Clara^  and  resolute  that  it  should 
not  be  embittered  by  the  reflection  of  how  soon 
such  happiness  must  end. 

The  days  wore  on.  To  Clara  they  were 
days  of  anxiety ;  yet  how  rapidly  did  they  fly  1 
With  the  strength  of  mind  which  marked  her 
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character  she  had  restrained  herself  from  utter- 
ing a  single  word  of  complaint  or  remonstrance. 
She  knew  that  Lionel's  determination  was 
fixed,  and  although  sad  and  broken-hearted, 
she  resolved  not  to  annoy  him  by  any  useless 
regrets. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


i    « 


Professor  Buokland  asserts,  and  indeed 
proves  very  satisfactorily,  in  his  Bridgewater 
Treatise,  that  the  laws,  however  harsh  'they 
may  at  first  appear,  which  regulate  the  social 
system  of  the  marine  tribes  are  as  beneficent  as 
they  are  wise ;  and  that  the  sum  total  of  fish* 
happiness  is  increased  ten-fold  by  their  swal- 
lowing each  other  up  in  the  full  bloom  of  youth 
and  plumpness.  By  this  arrangement  not  only 
the  uneaten  fishes  have  more  tender  and  agree* 
able  dinners,  but  those  which  are  dined  upon 
escape  all  the  misery  of  old  age  and  infirmity. 
In  like  manner  we  think  that  if  during  the 
war  all  leave-taking  had  been  prohibited  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  under  heavy  penalties,  to  be 
trebled  in  the  case  of  lovers,  the  sum  total  of 
human  happiness  would  have  been  greatly  in- 
creased ;  although,  to  a  superficial  observer, 
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Ae  enactment  might  have  appeared  harsh  and 
tyrannicaL  At  all  events  our  readers  would 
have  been  spared  the  labour  of  strugglmg 
through  the  long  series  of  heart-rending  sepa- 
rations which  wears  now  compelled  to  narrate. 

On  the  morning  previous  to  his  departure, 
Lionel,  although  he  begrudged  every  moment 
that  was  spent  apart  from  his  fair  mistress,  was 
obliged  to  sacrifice  some  small  portion  of  his 
time  to  leave-taking  ;  but  only  at  three  houses 
did  the  process  extend  further  than  leaving  his 
card.  One  of  these  exceptions  was  the  Vicar- 
age, the  inmates  of  which  he  looked  up  to  with 
reverence  and  affection ;  and  Mrs.  Mackenzie's 
humble  cottage  was  another.  He  greatly 
esteemed  Jane  Mackenzie  for  her  own  good 
qualities ;  but  she  was  too  dear  to  his  Clara 
not  to  be  dear  to  him  also ;  and  during  the 
whole  progress  of  his  attachment  she  had  been 
the  confidante  of  all  his  hopes  and  fears. 

The  Bower  of  the  Eglantine  was  the  third 
exception.  Its  fair  inmate  was  so  great  a  fk- 
Yourite,  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  leave 
Rylands  without  a  parting  interview.     His  ap- 
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pearanee  al  the  Bower  threw  oar  heroine  into 
a  state  of  eztr^ne  excitement  She  had  rea- 
soned herself  into  a  settled  conyiction  as  to  the 
exact  similarity  of  her  woes  to  those  of  Clara. 

*<  What  would  it  differ  to  me,**  she  exclaimed 
in  one  of  those  long  soliloqoies  in  which  she 
frequently  indulged,  and  which  imperfectly 
heard  by  Phoebe,  made  the  poor  g^l,  as  she 
was  accustomed  to  confess  to  Mr.  Battersby, 
*  shake  in  her  shoes/ — *<  what  would  it  differ 
to  me  whether  my  Qiarles,  obdurate  and  un- 
melting,  fell  a  victim  to  that  diabolical  French 
Thingummy,  or  to  a  base  little  woman's  des^- 
ing  dinners  ?  Could  his  (ate  be  more  misera- 
ble? Could  my  hopeless  woes  be  more  excm- 
ciating  ?    No  !  no !  no  !" 

She  was  in  the  fuU  indulgence  of  these  sad 
reflections  when  Lionel  entered  the  little  par- 
lour, which,  to  her  great  delight,  he  always 
called  the  ^  Temple  o/*  the  Twelve  T  She  was 
all  kindness,  r^rets,  and  tears  ;  mourned  the 
pangs  which  her  darling  Clara  would  endure, 
and  the  misery  of  ill-requited  lov^  in  terms  so 
ardent,  that  nothing  but  the  accordant  sorrows 
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of  her  own  heart  conld  have  prompted  the  ex- 
pressions, and  implored  Lionel  **  not  to  let  those 
nasty  Frenchmen  kill  him  and  the  dear  girl 
with  one  simultaneous  blow— and  simultaneous 
it  must  be,  my  dear  young  friend,  if  you  but 
recognised  the  female  heart.  But  it  is  the  pre- 
dilection of  your  fatal  sex,  my  dear  Mr.  What- 
d'ye-call-'em,  to  obtain  our  soft  affections,  and 
then  give  them  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven  ! — 
But — Well,  no  matter ;  only  my  dear  young 
friend  be  prudeu  t .  It  will  break  her  heart  if  you 
kill  yourself,  as  I  know  you  are  determined  to 
do:  and  think,  oh  think !  of  your  mental  pang, 
when  you  lie  extended  a  lifeless  corse  amidst 
the  din  of  arms !" 

''  My  dear  Miss  Chamberlayne,  be  assured  I 
go  with  no  such  tragic  intentions.  I  am  quite 
resolved  to  take  especial  care  of  myself  for  her 
sake,  noble-minded  girl,  as  well  as  for  many 
others." 

*<  For  mine !  oh  let  me  say  for  mine ! — for 
why  should  modesty  congeal  my  tongue? — 
For  all  our  sakes,  be  prudent  f  Only  re- 
member  ** 

E  2 
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Uonel  h^  already,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
two  days  sabmitled  to  aboot  a  dozen  sermona 
on  the  sanie  text,  and  he  b^;an  somewhat  to 
dread  t^ir  repetition.  With  good  generalship 
hjs.  detennined  to  carry  the  war  into,  the 
enemy's  country. 

*^  Prudent,  my  dear  Miss  Chamberlayne,"  he 
exclaimed,  **  Lwill  be  the  concentration  of  pru- 
dence,— its  very  concentrated  essence.  But 
what,  oh  what  are  the  weak  clumsy  blows 
which  Ma^  bestows  upon  his  votaries,  com- 
pared to  the  deadly  shafts  of  the  blind,  the 
insidious  Boy  ?"  Miss.  Chamberlayne  already 
bc^gan  to  simper.  **  What,**  he  continued^ 
waving  his  arm,  **  what  are  all  the  parks  of 
artillery  in  Europe  compared  to  one  quirer  full 
of  Cyprian  steel  7  Can  the  fair  Miss  Cham- 
berlayne deny  that  at  this  very  moment  Venus 
with  the  graceful  extremities  of  her  soft  and 
roseate  feet,  has  converted  some  of  the  best 
meadow  land  in  the  parish  into  a  field  of  deadly 
co^ftjict  ?" 

Miss  ,  Chamberlayne^    although    uncertain 
whether  the  detailed  description  of  the  god- 
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dess's  extremities  did  not  border  on  the  indeli- 
cate, could  not  bring  herself  to  chide  the  hand- 
some yoong  soldier  at  snch  a  time,  and  smiled 
gracioasly  at  the  gay  tone  of  his  mock-heroic 
address  ;  bat  she  qualified  the  smile  with  one 
or  two  profound  sighs.  ^ 

*'  Oh,  Mr.  Thingambobi''  she  exclaimed,  lost 
in  the  contemplation  of  her  own  misfortunes, 
'*  oh,  you  are  always  quizasing  me ;  but  you 
little  know  how  true  is  what  you  say  t  Yes^ 
the  wounds  of  friendship  are  ten  thousand  times 
more  deadly  than  the  warrior's  blade.  Base, 
selfish,  impudent,  little  creature !  Yes,  I  had 
rather  expose,"  she  continued,  striking  her 
graceful  form  with  tragic  energy,  *'  I  had  rather 
expose  this  bosom  to  a  thousand  Frenchmen, — 
their  swords  and  guns  I  mean, — than  to  the  men- 
tal daggers  of  one  insidious  friend .  But  I  under- 
stand you,  my  dear  young  friend  ;  you  have  no 
time  for  my  calamities  ;  and  if  you  had  my 
modesty  would  not  sanction  the  display.  The 
bttsa^  selfish,  impudent,  fat,  little  creature! 
God  bless  you,  and  preserve  ypu,  my  dear 
Mr*  Lionel.    Think  of  your  poor  father,  and 
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the  dear  girl  at  the  Manor-house,  and  don't  let 
those  detestable  French  monsters  kill  you.  I 
shall  never  live  to  see  you  return.  I  feel  I  am 
sinking  fast." 

"  No,  nO|  my  dear  Miss  Chamberlayne,  it  is 
all  stuff  and  nonsense.  Mark  my  prophetic 
words,  my  parting  augury!"  He  waved  his 
arm,  and,  in  a  theatrical  tone,  exclaimed,  **  I 
see, — yes,  I  see  Mrs.  Dobson  a  mere  globe  of 
&t,  rolling  away  into  the  distant  vallies  in  all 
the  agonies  of  disappointed  love.  I  see,  I 
also  see,  the  crown  of  connubial  bliss  hover- 
ing over  the  brow  of  beauty  and  of  virtue, 
soon  to  descend  upon  it  for  countless  ages  of 
felicity !" 

**  For  shame,  Mr.  Lionel  ;  how  dare  you 
talk  to  me  in  this  manner  7*  cried  the  spinster, 
pleased  beyond  expression,  "  I  won't  listen  to 
another  word. — But  can't  you  stay  a  little 
longer  T 

**  Impossible !  I  have  a  thousand  places  to 
go  to.  One  parting  salute,  my  dear  Misa 
Chamberlayne, '  for  auld  lang  syne.'" 

''  Immeasurably  improper,  Mr.  Lionel  1  and 
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impossible/'  she  added,  leaning  *  forward  li^r 
fair  and  very  handsome  cheek. 

"  Dear,  sweet,  handsome,  kind-hearted, 
young  creature  !*'  she  exclaimed,  as  she 
watched  him  urging  his  horse  to  the  gallop^ 
'*  yes,,  dear,  fascinating,  young  soothsayer,  yes, 
I  hail,  I  accept  the  parting,  the  prophetic 
augury.  .  ^  A  globe  of  fat !' — the  dear,  witty, 
sensible,  young  angel !" 

Lioners  last  evening  was  spent  at  the  Manor- 
house  ;  and  after  bidding  adieu  to  all  the  party, 
except  his  fair  mistress  who  had  consented  to 
bestow  one  last  dear  hour  upon  him  on  the 
morrow,  he  knocked  at  the  old  housekeeper's 
door  with  some  degree  of  terror  as  to  the  new 
edition  of  advice  and  censure  which  he  should 
receive  at  her  hands.  But  she  appeared  at  first 
to  be  in  league  with  her  young  mistress  ;  for, 
like  her,  not  a  single  word  of  remonstrance 
escaped  her  lips.  There  was  energy  and  afiec- 
tion  in  the  tone  in  which,  as  he  shook  her  mas- 
sive hand,  she  prayed  God  to  bless  and  protect 
him ;  and  her  thanks  were  warm  and  abun- 
dant, when  he  explained  to  her  what  hia  father 
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and  himself  were  anxious  to  do  for  her  nephew ; 
bat  not  one  word  did  she  otter  abont  Clara,—- 
not  one  hope  did  she  express  for  their  fatore 
happiness,  and  there  was  gloom  and  deqpond*- 
ency  in  her  contracted  brow  and  serions  eje. 
Lionel  was  piqned  at  this;  for>  although  he 
had  been  lectured  quite  as  much  as  he  thooght 
was  necessary,  still  lie  had  so  high  an  opinion  of 
the  old  woman's  judgment  and  deamess  of  in- 
ielleet  that  he  felt  her  silence  to  be  eqoiyalent 
to  serere  censure. 

'*  Hannah,**  hesaid,  '<  remember  I  leave  Miss 
Qara  to  your  care.  I  hare  told  Mr.  Huttinge 
so.  We  all  know  that  you  are  the  wisest  and 
most  prudent  person  in  the  worid,  and  I  look 
entirely  to  you  to  keep  her  hap^  and  safe.** 

The  praise  did  not  thaw  the  old  woman. 
**  Poor  lamb!"  she  said,  *'  what  can  I  do  for 
her,  but  watch  her  and  pity  her ;  I  cannot  bring 
the  rose  back  into  her  poor  pale  cheek." 

"  Miss  Clara  is  not  ill,  Hannah/'  said  Lionel; 
**  why  do  yea  say  that  ? — why  do  you  speak  so 
despondingly  V* 

*'Yoa   love    Miss    Clara,"    said   Hannah 
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gnmlj ;  **  you  love  ber  dearly, — ^how  could 
you  help  it? — ^but  you  don't  know  how  to  read 
her  heart  as  I  do.  I  creep,  like  an  old  fool  as 
I  am«  into  ber  room  of  a  morning,  and  watoh 
her  sweet  fiiee  as  she  sleeps.  I  did  so  when  she 
first  came, — ^I  do  so  now.  Oh  !  hot  what  a 
change  there  is !  She  used  to  look  like  an  angel 
come-  down  from  bearen,  who  did  not  know 
what  care  or  unhappiness  could  be.  Now, — 
why  she  looks  more  beautiful  than  ever,  but  I 
cannot  cast  my  eyes  upon  her  without  crying  like 
the  rain ;  pale,  and  restless^  and  uneasy,  pretty 
lamb  !^— her  mind  does  not  sleep,  i£  her  body 
does.    'Tis  a  sad  change.  Sir  !*' 

*'  Ck>nie,  come,  my  dear  Hannah,  no  melan- 
oholy  forebodings^  I  am  quite  resolved  to  come 
back  safe  and  well;  yes,  and  very  soon  too. 
It  breaks  my  heart  to  cause  anxiety  for  a  single 
hour  to  such  a  creature  as  Clara  Forrester ;  but 
I  dare  not,  I  cannot  act  otherwise  than  I  do,-— 
it  is  impossible.  She  feels  this;  I  know  she  does, 
and  every  body  must.  Good  Heavens  I  can  it  be 
imagined  for  an  instant  that  if  I  thought  of  .my 
own  happiness  I  should  leave  her  for  an  hour?" 
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**  There  is  no  use,  Sir,  in  talking  aboat 
what's  fixed  and  settled.  She  never  complains^ 
and  why  should  I  ?  I  never  intended  to  have 
opened  my  lips  about  it.  What  would  I  care,'* 
continued  Hannah,  '<if  she  was  one  of  the 
namby-pamby  misses^ — silly  young  things, — 
sighing  and  dying,  who  can  put  their  hearts  to 
rights  with  a  few  sobbing  tears  and  poutinga, 
and  not  a  pin  the  worse  for  it ;  but  she  was 
made  to  be  as  gay  as  a  bird  ;  her  soul  was  all 
meant  for  happiness  and  joy.  Can  she  feel 
such  love  as  she  does  for  you,  and  not  wither 
and  fade  away,  and  break  all  our  hearts  to  see 
it?  I  would  not,''  cried  the  old  woman>  yield- 
ing to  the  energy  of  her  feelings,  ''  I  would  not 
risk  the  life  of  such  a  girl  as  that  for  all  the 
commissions  the  King  ever  flourished  his  name 
upon  !  But  hey  dear^  why  do  I  vex  you.  Sir, 
with  all  my  foolish  speeches  ?  I  know  I  can 
do  no  good,  and  I  never  intended  to  have  let 
my  silly  old  tongue  utter  a  single  word.  The 
thing  can't  be  helped  now ;  we  all  know  that.*' 

Lionel  was  grieved,  vexed,  and  angry.     He 
made  no  reply,  but  cordially  shaking  the  old 
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woman  by  the  hand  they  separated  with  the 
ordinary  words  of  friendly  parting. 

Very  few  people  were  less  in  the  habit  of 
giving  way  to  bad  temper  than  Lionel ;  but  he 
was  now  as  completely  out  of  humour  as  any 
young  man  need  wish  to  be.  It  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  he  could  restrain  himself  from  the 
g^tification  of  banging  together  the  unoffendr 
ing  paddock  gates  with  all  his  strength  ;  and  it 
would  have  done  him  good  to  have  snatched  off 
his  hat  and  hurled  it  against  the  largest  elm 
tree  within  his  reach. 

'*  I  wish/'  he  exclaimed,  ^'with  all  my  soul, 
that  Buonaparte  and  all  his  cursed  Marshals 
were  at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea !  A  pretty 
succession  of  scenes  I  am  going  through.  Yes, 
and  these  very  self-same  people, — that  stem  old 
fire-brand  the  first  of  all, — if  I  had  agreed  to 
stay  at  home,  and  stamp  myself  a  coward  for 
life,  would  have  been  just  as  grave,  and  las 
gloomy,  and  as  ready  to  find  fault :  but  it  is  a 
mighty  easy  thing  to  give  advice,  and  to  be  vir- 
tuous, and  prudent  at  other  people's  expence. 
I  care  not  one  farthing  for  them  all.    I  am 
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righty'^I  know  I   am,  and  Clara  thinka  so 
too." 

A  Tapid  step,  a&d  the  whistihig  Malbrook 
half  a  dozen  times  restored  him  to  his  nsoal 
equanimity.  The  tane  was  chained  again  and 
again:  snatches  of  hnnting  songs  and  war 
songs  came  next  in  snecesaion :  and  when  he 
peached  the  Castle)  he  was  almost  oneonsct- 
oiisly  warbling  with  great  energy  a  very  love- 
sick ditty,  in  which  Clara's  name  was  iar 
trodoced  in  defiance  of  all  rhyme  and  mea- 
sure. 

His  conflicts  and  trials  recommenced  early  the 
next  morning  at  the  bed-side  of  his  sick  fitther : 
his  sisters,  as  they  clung  round  him^  were  sur- 
prised and  alarmed.in  the  midstof  their  ownsor- 
rowss  at  the  vehemence  of  the  grief  and  ablation 
which  their  father  evinced,  and  of  which  the 
more  immediate  cause  was  unknown  to  them. 
Lionel  shortened  the  painful  soene  as  much  as 
possible ;  and  by  the  time  he  reached  the  great 
hall,  where  all  the  train  of  servants  were  as* 
seraUed  to  bid  him  farewell,  had  resumed  his 
usual  lively  air,  and  gaily  replied  to  their  good 
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wishes.  It  wasy  however,  a  relief  to  him  when  he 
foand  himself  traversing  alone  the  noble  park 
in  the  earlj  splendour  of  an  autumn  morning. 

The  dew  was  heavy  on  the  grass  and  on  the 
tall  and  loxuriant  fern,  and  sparkled  like  mil- 
lions of  diamonds.  Herds  of  stately  deer  were 
proceeding  at  a  slow  pace  in  long  trains  from 
one  feeding-place  to  another,  stopping,  collect- 
ing themselves  into  knots^  gazing  round  them, 
and  then  darting  forward  at  a  rajMd  pace  as 
fome  object  of  alarm  prompted  them  again;— 
tl^n  again  resuming  their  leisurely  progress, 
and  appearing  to  entrust  to  their  stately  and 
deliberate  leader  the  safety  of  all  the  herd. 

It  was  a  lovely  hour  and  a  lovely  scene ;  but 
young  Walsingham's  habits  as  a  sportsman  had 
rendered  it  so  familiar  to  him,  that  it  was  sel- 
dom noticed.  But  now  he  gazed  upon  it  with 
more  interest  than  he  had  ever  done  before ; 
and  the  thought  crossed  bis  mind,  whether  be 
should  ever  again  behold  it.  There  was  no 
despopdepcy,  no  timidity  in  the  feeling  which 
occupied  his  mind;  but  there  was  more  of 
seriousness  and  depth  of  feeling  than  was  usual 
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with  him.  Soon,  however,  his  rapid  step  re- 
moved him  from  the  scene ;  and  nothing 
remained  on  his  mind  bat  the  thoughts  of  his 
approaching  interview. 

Lionel,  as  is  very  usual  with  youthful 
lovers,  was  considerably  before  the  appointed 
time ;  but  his  lovely  mistress,  who  had  been 
watching  for  his  arrival,  was  soon  by  his 
side. 

He  looked  at  her  pale  face :  and  the  old 
housekeeper's  predictions  came  with  painful 
force  upon  his  mind.  "  My  dearest,  dearest 
love/'  he  said,  ^'  my  heart  bleeds  to  see  that 
you  are  unhappy  and  depressed.  For  heaven's 
sake,  my  dearest  Clara,  for  mine,  for  the  sake 
of  all  who  love  you,  exert  yourself  to  throw 
aside  useless  regrets,  as  useless  as  they  will  be 
injurious  to  your  dear  health.  A  few,  a  very 
few  short  months,  and  I  will  return  to  you. 
I  wiU  quit  the  army  without  a  sigh,  without 
regret,  and  comfort  and  happiness  shall  be 
our*s,  unalloyed  by  any  loss  of  honour,  any  slur 
upon  my  reputation.** 

When  a  firm  spirit  gives  way^^  the  breaking 
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down  is  far  more  complete  than  with  slighter 
minds.  It  was  so  with  the  high-spirited|  the 
strong-minded  Clara  Forrester.  The  tears  fell 
rapidly  down  her  pale  cheek ;  she  dared  not 
trust  her  voice,  she  had  no  power  to  speak. 
Lionel  endeavoured,  by  assuming  a  gayer  tone, 
to  dispel  her  sorrow :  he  spoke  of  the  slightness 
ol  the  danger  to  which  he  would  be  exposed, 
of  his  determination  to  be  every  thing  that  was 
most  prudent  and  cautious ;  then,  ill  able  to 
maintain  this  tone,  with  a  depth  and  energy  of 
passion  repeated  again  and  again  his  ardent 
professions  of  unalterable,  unbounded  love. 
Tears  were  the  only  answer.  He  was  pained 
and  oppressed  by  her  silence;  and  after  a 
struggle  with  himself  exclaimed  : — 

'<  Clara,  the  very  essence  of  your  character 
is  generosity  and  nobleness!  Will  you,  will 
you  render  this  last  hour  less  painAil  to  me  by 
telling  me  that  you  consent  to  my  leaving  Eng- 
land? You  have  never  uttered  a  word  to  op- 
pose it,  dear  generous  angel! — but  will  you  now 
lessen  the  agony  of  the  bitterest  hour  I  have 
ever  known,  by  letting  me  hear  from  your  own 
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dear  lifw  thirt  jom  consent  to  my  departure— 
th«t-4hat  700  approve  it  ?'' 

The  agitated  girl  exerted  herself  to  regain 
her  oomposare,  and  Lionel  feh  that  the  arm 
whidi  hong  on  his  trembled  violently.  After  a 
panse,  and  in  a  Toiee  which  showed  how  mnch 
she  feared  that  her  f<^fngd  would  master  her 
resolulkm,  she  said, 

**  Why  press  me  thus,  Lionel  ?  Why  ask  me 
to  set  the  seal  to  nl^y  own  misery  ?  Why  take 
from  me  the  one  single  consolation  of  thinking 
that  no  vacillation,  no  hesitation  of  mine,  has 
led  to  the  event  which  we  all  anticipate  t 
Ought  I  to  do  it  ?«*can  I  do  it?  Is  it  just,  is 
it  generous  in  you  to  ask  it  ?'" 

She  ceased  to  *  speak  ;  and  Walsingham, 
pauied'  to  the  heart,  and  undecid^  what  reply 
to  make^  was  for  a-  time  silent.  When  in  fid- 
taring  accents  he  again  addressed  her,  she 
cheeked  htm  by  a  gentle  pressure  of  the  anh ; 
and  after  an- interval,  painfol  alike  to  them 
bodi^  she  said,<^her  voice  as  she  proceeded  be^ 
cemingtmore  and  more  firm,  her  e^  UnMi^ 
wttk  ii»  aoeustomed  lustra,  8n4  the 
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mounting  into  her  dieek, — "  YeSi  my  dear,  ^y 
noble  Walnngfaami  I  do  consent;  I  do  approre 
of  yonr  deeiBion^  What  right  hare  I  to  say 
otherwise)  whilst  I  know  that  were  I  yon  I 
shoaU  aet  as  yon,  are  doing  ?  Go,  Walslng- 
haniy  and  may  all  good  angels  watch  oter  and 
protect  yon."  She  paused,  and  then  added  in 
ar  tone  which  indicated  the  conflict  within  her 
boeom.  *^  But  remember,  indeed,  indeed  yon 
shonldi  how  much  of  happiness^  how  much  of 
mieery^  depends  on  yoti !  How  wide,  how  com- 
plete,  the  desolation  whid>  yonr  loss  would 
causer 

Lionel's  heart  swelled  in  his  bosom.  He  felt 
that  he  was  vanquished  in  generosity  and 
strength  of  mind  by  the  trembling  disconsolate 
girl  beside  him.  Why  could  he  not  make  as 
great  a  sacrifice  for  her  as  she  had  made  for 
him?  For  a  moment  he  vacillated,  but  it  was 
only  for  a  moment.  To  every  brave  man  his 
honour  is  dearer  than  his  life ;  to  Walsingham, 
enthusiastic  as  he  was,  and  the  very  soul  of 
honour,  not  only  was  it  ten  thousand  times 
dearer  than  li^,  but  mastered  even  his  I6ve, 
ardent  and  sincere  as  that  love  was. 
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In  harried  aeeents,  and  as  if  fearfbl  to  trost 
his  ovn  resolotion,  he  poured  out  his  praiaes 
and  his  dianks ;  spoke  with  ecmfidenoe  of  his 
qoiek  retnni ;  and  strove  hard,  but  with  little 
soeeess,  to  dose  their  interview  with  some  ap- 
proach to  tranqoiDity  and  cheerfolness.  The 
harsh  sound  of  the  Tillage  dock  warned  Lionel 
that  the  hoar  of  his  departare  had  arriyed. 
He  led  the  lovely  girl  to  the  door  of  the  Bllanor- 
hoase — gave  and  received  in  broken  accents  a 
last  &rewell — imprinted  one  fond  kiss  on  her 
pale  dieek— and  tore  himsdf  away. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Walsinoham  had  not  misinterpreted  Tarle- 
ton's  fears,  as  to  the  ill  effects  of  delay;  nor 
over-estimated  the  difficulties  he  would  have 
to  encounter^  in  sustaining  the  courage  of  the 
feeble-minded  Sir  Edward  Forrester.  The 
three  days  which  were  to  intervene  before  the 
meeting,  were  indeed,  to  Tarleton,  days  of 
labour  and  anxiety ;  and  he  was  compelled  to 
resort  to  every  variety  of  treatment,  to  keep 
his  pupil  in  anything  like  fighting  trim.  To 
the  poor  Baronet  himself,  the  hours  of  sus- 
pense were  insupportable.  The  more  his  mind 
dwelt  on  the  alarming  future,  the  more  his 
nerves  gave  way;  he  grew  pale  and  thin; 
looked  ten  years  older  than  he  had  done  a 
month  before;  and  appeared  every  moment, 
as  if  he  was  upon  the  point  of  breaking  down 
altogether.  His  relationship  to  the  mistress 
of  his  dreaded  antagonist  was  the  one  only  ray 
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of  hope  which  cheered  him;  and  Tarleton 
took  care  that  this  should  play  about  his  fancy 
in  a  thousand  different  aspects.  But  the  con- 
solation was  sadly  small;  and  Caroline  For- 
rester's augury,  that  the  affair  would  end 
fatally  to  him,  was  never  absent  from  his 
mind.  His  nights  were  worse  than  his  days ; 
his  hours  of  sleep,  when  he  could  sleep,  worse 
than  his  waking  hours  :  they  were  filled  with 
endless  rehearsals  of  the  approaching  combat, 
all  yaryii^  in  their  circumstances,  but  all 
alike  filled  with  calamities  to  himself;  his 
pistol  missed  fire — the  baU  rolled  out  upon  the 
ground— 4he  stock  crumbled  in  his  hand  like 
dust — ^the  barrel  was  all  touch-hole — ^he  was 
shot  through  the  heart  before  he  could  raise 
his  weapon,  which  he  discovered  too  late  had 
been  tied  down  to  his  ude— -he  tried  to  run 
away,  but  his  feet  would  constantly  come 
down  on  the  self-same  spot,  without  advancing 
one  inch,  whilst  his  adversaiy's  pistol  still 
continued  to  be  pointed  at  his  head. 

Philip  Tarleton,  firom  his  knowledge  of 
Walsingham*s  impetuous  temper,  and  the 
timidity  of  Forrester,  which,  more  than  any 
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thiog  else,  would  augment  his  danger,  was 
confident  in  his  hopes,  that  one  of  the  two 
would  fall ;  he  little  cared  which,  so  equal 
was  his  hatred  of  them  both.  But  there  was 
one  point  upon  which  he  was  most  anxious : 
it  was,  to  impress  upon  Sir  Edward  Forrester, 
the  expediency  of  arranging  his  affairs. 

All  the  Baronet's  landed  property  was 
entailed :  but  there  was  a  certain  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  pounds  in  the  funds,  upon 
which  his  companion  had,  of  late,  cast  a 
greedy  eye.  It  was  delicate  and  dangerous 
ground  to  tread  upon ;  the  state  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward's mind  in  no  degree  disposing  him  to 
contemplate  will-making  with  complacency. 

Sir  Edward  Forrester  had,  in  common  with 
many  nervous  people,  a  vague  impression, 
that  the  executing  of  a  will,  was  equivalent  to 
a  declaration  of  immediate  dissolution;  and, 
moreover,  from  certain  misgivings,  which  he 
neither  completely  understood,  nor  attempted 
to  analyze,  he  much  preferred-,  at  the  present 
moment,  that  his  friend  should  owe  his  worldly 
prosperity  to  his  life  rather  than  to  his  death. 

On  this  occasion,  Tarleton  did  not  select 
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the  dark  gloomy  hour  of  night  for  prac- 
tising on  his  imbecile  patron  :  he  chose  the 
time  immediately  after  dinner;  the  most  cheer- 
ful hour  of  the  twenty-four,  when  the  mind 
is  most  buoyant,  when  the  good  temper  of 
the  kind-hearted  is  most  abundant,  and  the 
ill-humour  of  the  crabbed  somewhat  relaxes. 

"  Forrester,'*  said  Tarleton  in  a  tone  half 
sportive,  half  serious  ;  '^  Pll  bet  fifty  guineas, 
that  the  question  I  am  going  to  ask,  will 
startle  you." — Sir  Edward  started  in  antici- 
pation, and  looked  up  enquiringly, — *'  Have 
you  made  your  will  ?" 

It  was  with  a  shudder,  rather  than  a  start, 
that  the  Baronet  answered,  "  No,  Sir,  I  have 
not ;"  and  still  shuddering  as  he  spoke,  he 
added;  •« Why  should  I r 

*'  For  several  reasons.  Among  the  rest^ 
because  every  man  of  consequence  should  do 
it ;  and  because,  if  only  as  a  matter  of  form, 
every  man  does  it  before  he  goes  out.  It  is 
part  of  the  ceremonial,"  he  continued,  smiling 
with  a  malignant  gratification  at  the  terror 
he  was  exciting,  '^and  is  omitted  only  by 
belligerent  hair-dressers  and  linen-drapers.** 
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^  I  shall  not  make  a  will,"  said  Sir  Edward 
doggedly. 

'^  In  God's  name  do  not !  The  risk  you  run 
to-morrow  I  consider  nothing ;  but  a  wise  man 
should  be  prepared  against  every  contingency 
however  remote.  Should  Walsingham  hit  you, 
which  I  bet  my  existence  he  never  does,  nor 
attempts  to  do>  you  would  not  like,  I  conceive, 
that  all  your  personal  property  should  go  to 
enrich  persons  who  have  treated  you  as  Mrs« 
Forrester  and  her  daughters  have  done*** 

The  cold  dew  stood  over  Forrester's  Upas  he 
answered, ''  What  the  devil  do  I  care  who  gets 
it,  if  I  must  lose  it?' 

**  Men's  feelings  differ  on  these  matters/* 
said  Tarleton.  **  Were  I  you,  I  should  not 
greatly  like  to  think  that  my  thousands  should 
go  to  buy  gewgaws  and  wedding-dresses,  to 
make  the  woman  I  loved  a  more  attractive 
prize  to  my  rival." — Forrester  changed  his  at- 
titude^  and  looked  more  gloomy  and  wretched 
than  before.  **  You  have  many  friends  who 
are  attached  to  you;  should  not  their  claims 
be  considered  ?  Should  not — for  it  is  my  na- 
ture to  speak  frankly — should  not  you  show 
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that  my  disinterested  friendship  for  you  has 
not  been  thrown  away?^ 

"  No,  Sir,"  cried  Forrester  fiercely,  "  no. 
Sir,  I  will  not  It  is  yon  who  hare  got  me  into 
this  infernal  scrape ;— entirely  yoo.  Yon  are 
bent  on  destroying  me ;  and  now  yon  want  to 
make  me  pay  you  for  doing  it.'* 

''  Insolent  slanderer  I"  cried  Tarleton  with 
well-assumed  anger.  ^'  Bat  you  are  besid^ 
yoorself— you  know  not  what  you  say,  and  I 
am  wrong  to  resent  it.  Ah,  Forrester,  there 
are  few  men  who  could  bear  all  that  I  bear 
from  you,  and  still  esteem,  still  love  you  V* 

"  I  never  have  made  my  will,"  said  For- 
rester in  a  thoughtfol  tone ;  '*  and  I  don't  see 
why  I  should  now.  But  for  God's  sake,  Tarle- 
ton, don't  let  us  quarrel  to^ay!  I  have  always 
intended  to  do  something  for  you — I  don't  want 
any  man  I  love  to  be  dependent  on  me.  I—- 1 
— Get  me  once  out  of  thb  cursed  a&air,  my 
dear  fellow,  and  I  will  settle  five  hundred 
a-year  upon  you." 

"  And  would  it  not  be  a  pang  to  you,  For- 
rester, if  you  fell  to-morrow,  to  think  that  you 
left  me — the  truest  friend  man  ever  had,  for 
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such  I  am,  and  such  were  you  cool  you  would 
know  me  to  be — in  indigence,  from  a  mere 
womanish  dread  of  signing  your  name  ?" 

^  I  shan't  do  it  to-day,  if  you  were  to  ask 
me  till  midnight.  It  is  not  very  usual,  I  be* 
lieve,  for  people  to  press  this  sort  of  thing. 
And  you,  talking  as  you  always  are  about  your 
refinement  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  it  is  mon- 
strous odd  how  you  can  bring  yourself  to  do 

itr 

Tarleton  was  foiled ;  but  he  could  press  the 
subject  no  further.     '*  It  matters  not,"  he  ex- 
claimed mentally,  *'  I  will  find  another  road 
'  to  inde^ndence." 

Many  and  lengthened  have  been  the  disqui- 
sitions on  the  subject  of  duels.  The  degree  of 
sin  in  the  parties  who  are  the  actors  in  them, — 
the  degree  of  culpability  in  the  legislature 
which  does  not  prevent  them, — whether  the 
evil  in  civilized  communities  be  a  necessary 
or  an  unnecessary  one,— all  these  points  have 
been  over  and  over  again  debated  by  the  mo- 
ralist, the  statesman,  and  the  divine.  We  will 
not  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  question  ;  and 
will  only  remark  that  it  must  be  one  of  no  little 
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difficulty  ;  seeiDg  that  in  the  most  enlightened 
and  moral  country  in  the  world  there  is  a  yery 
perceptible  variation  between  the  law  and  the 
practice :  the  law  being,  that  any  officer  who 
sends  or  accepts  a  challenge  shall  be  cashiered ; 
and  the  practice  beings  to  kick  him  oat  of  the 
service  if  he  omits  to  do  either. 

But  of  all  the  objectors  to  the  theory  and 
practice  of  duelling,  there  never  was  one  whose 
hatred  of  it  was  more  intense  than  that  of  Sir 
Edward  Forrester,  as  with  a  groan  he  clam- 
bered  over  the  awkward  stile  which  admitted 
him  into  the  selected  field.  Walsingham  and 
Colonel  Fortescue  were  already  there;  apd  also 
a  military  sui^eon,  whose  accidental  presence 
had  been  arranged  according  to  the  usual  sys- 
tem. The  pistols  were  loaded,  and  the  dis- 
tance stepped  out  in  silence ;  except  a  very  few 
words  of  arrangement  between  the  seconds; 
and  the  two  antagonists  were  desired  to  take 
their  ground. 

Forrester,  whose  cheek  was  deadly  pale,  he- 
sitated ;  and  whispered  to  Tarleton  through  his 
shut  teeth,  as  if  afraid  to  trust  his  voice,  **  Ask 
for  an  apology." 
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^*  Totally  useless!"  replied  his  second. 

■*  Sir,  I  order  you,"  cried  Forrester  with 
savage  quickness. 

'*  Colonel  Fortescue/'  said  Tarleton,  stepping 
up  to  him,  ^^will  Captain  Walsingham  prevent 
this  affair  proceeding  further  by  apologizing  to 
my  friend  ?" 

"  No,  Sir,"  said  Colonel  Fortescue  haughti- 
ly ;  ''  Captain  Walsingham  will  apologize  to 
Sir  Edward  Forrester  nowhere ;  and  least  of  all 
upon  the  ground.*' 

Tarleton  reported  this  answer.  "  Ask  Wal- 
singham himself,"  cried  Forrester. 

''  I  cannot,"  he  replied;  ^*  and  it  is  perfectly 
useless.  Walsingham  himself  told  me,  that 
once  on  the  field  the  affair  was  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  his  second,  not  in  his  own." 

Focrester  groaned,  and  took  his  position.  It 
appeared  to  him,  as  he  gave  a  quick  timid 
glance  at  his  antagonist,  that  the  distance  be- 
tween them  was  twelve  inches,  rather  than 
twelve  paces. 

The  signal  to  fire  was  given ;  and  one  shot 

only  was  heard.    After  a  second  or  two,  which 

p  2 
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distinctly  marked  the  interval,  Lionel  fired  his 
pistol  in  the  air. 

"  Very  handsome,  by  G— ,**  cried  Forrester 
aloud,  with  a  sudden  elevation  of  spirits:  **  per- 
fectly satis — ,''  but  he  stopped  in  the  middle  of 
the  word,  struck  by  the  strange  expression  on 
Tarleton's  countenance,  who  came  quickly  to- 
vrards  him. 

''  Forrester,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  quick  sharp 
tone,  "  you  have  the  villain  at  your  mercy.  I 
told  you  that  his  infatuated  passion  for  the 
woman  you  love  would  never  allow  him  to  fire 
at  you.  It  is  not  his  generosity  which  secures 
you,  but  his  coward  fear  of  losing  CSara  For- 
rester. Punish  the  villain  who  dared  to  hurl 
you  to  the  ground  and  stamp  upon  you  with 
his  heel.  You  may  do  it  with  perfect  safety." 
Forrester  looked  at  him  with  an  expres^on  of 
indecision.  "  You  are  disgraced  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  for  ever/'  still  more  vehemently 
urged  Tarleton,  "if  the  affitir  ends  here; — dis- 
graced for  ever." 

The  poor  victim  hesitated  and  trembled;  but 
the  look  of  decision  on  Tarleton's  stem  brow 
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compelled  him  to  submission.  He  assented  by 
a  nod,  and  groaned  as  he  did  so. 

"  Colonel  Fortescue,''  said  Tarleton,  advanc- 
ing to  him  as  he  spoke,  *'  the  injuries  which 
Sir  Edward  Forrester  has  received  are  such  as 
to  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  let  the  affair 
be  thus  concluded.  The  business  must  pro* 
ceed,  Sir." 

Colonel  Fortescue  looked  sternly  at  Tarleton, 
and  the  blood  mounted  to  his  cheek.  He  bowed 
to  him  without  a  word  of  reply.  The  parties 
were  again  placed,  and  the  signal  given.  This 
time  Forrester  ventured  to  look  at  his  antago- 
nist as  he  raised  his  pistol;  but  again  he  missed 
him ;  and  again  Lionel  fired  in  the  air,  and 
then  coolly  turned  away. 

Tarleton  stepped  rapidly  up  to  Forrester. 
^' Was  I  not  right?''  he  said;  *' the  insolent 
fellow  has  come  here  not  daring  to  aim  at  you ; 
you  have  him  safe — safe^ 

A  shade  of  colour  for  a  moment  returned  to 
Sir  Edward's  cheek ;  he  breathed  more  freely, 
and  exclaimed  in  an  imperious  tone — ^^  I  am 
not  to  be  trifled  with  by  any  man  breathing. 
Give  me  another  pistol." 
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^*  By  heavens  !*'  cried  Colonel  Fortescue » 
whose  indignation  betrayed  him  into  sudden 
warmth,  "  I  will  not  allow  snch  d^ading 
condact.  How  dare  you,  Sir,  permit  your 
principal  to  act  so  basely  1" 

<*  Regulate  your  words  more  cautiously.  Co- 
lonel Fortescue/'  said  Tarleton,  in  a  haughty 
tone,  ^^or** — but  Lionel  approached,  and  inter- 
rupted the  discussion.  Up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment young  Walsingham  had  shown  a  perfect 
command  of  temper,  and  that  exact  middle 
point  between  indifference  and  daring  which 
marks  the  man  of  real  courage ;  and  if  Colonel 
Fortescue  had  been  a  professed  amateur  of 
duels,  which  he  was  very  far  from  being,  he 
would,  in  the  language  of  Chalk  Farm,  have 
felt  proud  of  his  man.  But  Lionel's  look  was 
now  changed :  the  dark  spot  was  on  his  cheek ; 
his  brow  was  contracted,  and  his  lips  were 
pressed  close  together.  Tarleton  observed  the 
change ,  it  was  indeed  too  marked  to  escape 
observation,  and  he  augured  well  of  the 
result. 

*<  Fortescue/'  said  Walsingham,  "  give  your- 
self no  trouble  in  the  matter.     I  have  shown 
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as  much  forbearance  as  I  think  right.     I  shall 
now  defend  myself." 

If  the  change  in  Lionel's  countenance  had 
been  visible,  that  in  poor  Sir  Edward's  was  still 
more  apparent ;  his  recent  hopes  of  safety  at 
once  deserted  him,  and  all  his  fears  came  back 
with  double  force.  The  muscles  of  his  face 
were  actually  distorted  by  terror.  He  faltered 
out,  "I  am — I  am— Tarleton,  let  me  speak  to 
you."  He  gazed  at  the  countenances  of  those 
around  him,  and  saw  an  expression  of  contempt 
on  them  all ;  but  his  alarm  made  him  disre- 
gard it.  "  Tarleton,"  he  said,  "  I — I — have  no 
right.  Sir,  to  demand  any  further  satisfaction." 

Tarleton  grasped  his  arm.  ''  You  mitst  go 
on,  Sir,  or  hide  your  face  for  ever ;" — his  voice 
trembled  with  the  conflicting  and  fiend-like 
passions  which  possessed  him ;— '* you  must  go 
on,  or  become  the  ridicule,  the  laughing-stock 
of  all  the  world.  After  what  he  has  said,  if 
you  turn  craven  now,  you  stamp  yourself  a 
coward  too  base  to  be  associated  with.  For- 
rester, you  must  go  on."  He  turned  from  him, 
and  addressed  Colonel  Fortescue.    ''  My  friend, 
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Sir,  of  course  now  requires  that  the  afibir  should 
proceed." 

Colonel  Fortescue  looked  at  him  as  he  spoke 
with  an  indignant  and  searching  glance,  but 
made  no  reply ;  and  the  antagonists  for  the 
third  time  took  their  ground,  Forrester,  as  his 
second  led  him  forward,  muttering  convulsively 
between  his  shut  teeth, "  Fiend — murderer !" 

Again  they  fired,  and  again  Sir  Edward 
missed  ;  but  Lionel,  in  whose  hands  a  duelling 
pistol  was  a  certain  weapon,  as  it  must  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  one  whose  nerves  are 
unshaken,  and  who  understands  its  use,  wound- 
ed his  antagonist  in  the  thigh,  as  he  aimed  to 
do ;  and  Forrester  sunk  to  the  ground. 

**  What  is  the  wound  ?'  he  cried  to  the  sur- 
geon ;  <<  will  it  lame  me  V* 

*'  No,"  was  the  cheering  answer;  **  the  bone 

is  not  injured ;  it  is  only  a  flesh  wound." 

Bandages  were  immediately  applied  ;  Lionel 
with  a  trembling  hand  eagerly  assisted,  as  did 
the  others;  but  Philip  Tarleton's  eyes  were 
bent  earnestly  on  Forrester's  &ce,  which 
changed  rapidly. 
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"Water!"  he  cried;  "I  am  dying  with 
thirst." 

The  surgeon  started  at  the  words,  for  the 
wound  had  bled  but  little.  lie  looked  at  the 
wounded  man's  face ;  and  suspending  his  ope- 
rations, felt  his  pulse  :  he  changed  colour  as  he 
again  did  so  ;  and  turning  round  to  Tarleton, 
who  was  behind  him,  shook  his  head. 

Forrester  perceived  the  action.  "Am  I," 
he  cried,  i*aising  himself  up  with  sudden  vio- 
lence, "Am  I  dying? — tell,  me."  He  looked 
imploringly  into  the  surgeon's  face,  who,  dis- 
tressed and  agitated)  paused  before  he  an- 
swered. Forrester  seized  Lionel's  two  hands 
in  his,  and  pressed  them  with  convulsive  vio- 
lence. "Tell  me,  Walsingham,  tell  me  the 
truth  ;  I  will  believe  you ;  am  I  dying  ?  Oh, 
my  God  I  my  God  I " 

Lionel  trembled  violently.  "  Heaven  forbid!" 
he  exclaimed,  and  then  in  a  low  whisper  ap- 
pealed to  the  surgeon,  "  Can  it  be  so  ?'' 

"  Yes,"  was  the  answer ;  "  the  wound  bleeds 
internally;  he  will  not  survive  ten  minutes. 
The  ball  must  have  glanced  upwards." 

Lionel  turned  deadly  pale,  but  nerved  his 
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courage  to  the  duty  which  he  felt  he  had  to 
perform.  "Forrester,"  he  said,  in  a  voice 
thrilling  with  emotion,  "  God  forgive  us  both ! 
Your  moments  are  numbered.  Throw  them  not 
away/*  he  added,  as  the  dying  man,  fixing  his 
eyes  on  Tarleton,  uttered  imprecation  on  im- 
precation ;  "  throw  them  not  away,  for  God*s 
sake  !  Oh,  think  of  nothing  but  asking  par- 
don of  your  God !" 

Those,  and  those  only,  who  have  seen  a 
strong  and  healthy  man  sink  into  death  when, 
as  in  this  case,  a  large  artery  has  been  divided, 
can  imagine  the  fearful  and  rapid  change  which 
takes  place  :  the  bright  eye  sunk  in  the  head, 
opaque  and  lustreless — the  distended  mouth — 
the  short  unequal  panting — the  limbs  now  mo- 
tionless and  dead,  now  for  an  instant  violently 
convulsed — and,  worst  of  all,  most  painful  of 
all  to  those  around,  the  exclamation  of  surprise 
and  disbelief  which  the  dying  man  utters  to  the 
last     It  was  a  fearful  scene. 

For  a  moment  or  two  after  Lionel  had  ad- 
dressed him,  Forrester  remained  silent ;  and 
then  again  he  seized  Lionel's  hand,  fixed  his 
glazed  eye  on  Tarleton,  and  muttered,  with  a 
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rapidly  decreasing  voice,  **  That  fiend !  that 
fiend  I  Fool,  madman,  that  I  have  been ! 
Must  I — must  I  die?' 

A  few  inaudible  words  succeeded,  then 
fainter  and  fainter  struggles,  and  the  scene  was 
closed. 

"  So  far  so  well,"  muttered  Tarleton,  calm- 
ing, by  a  strong  effort,  the  violent  emotions 
which  he  felt. 

Several  persons  had  by  this  time  assembled ; 
evincing,  as  usual,  great  anxiety  to  see  and 
hear,  and  great  apathy  as  to  securing  the  per- 
sons of  those  who  had  broken  the  law.  The 
necessary  instructions  having  been  given  to  the 
surgeon,  Lionel  with  a  heavy  heart  quitted 
the  ground,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Fortes- 
cue.  Tarleton  followed,  and  after  they  had 
proceeded  some  distance,  he  came  up  to  them, 
and  with  a  manner  as  stem  and  collected  as  if 
a  few  minutes  before  his  nerves  had  not  been 
shaken  to  the  centre,  addressed  himself  to 
Lionel. 

''  Captain  Walsingham,  the  fate  of  my  deeply 
injured  friend  adds  another  powerful  motive 
for  my  insisting  on  your  giving  me  instant  sa- 
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tisfieiction  for  his  injuries^  as  well  as  for  my 
own.  Our  carriages  can  take  us  at  once  to  any 
spot  you  may  select.  I  care  not  for  the  want 
of  a  second.  I  am  perfectly  willing  that 
Ck>lonel  Fortescue  should  fulfil  the  double  office; 
but  I  insist  on  instant  satisfaction." 

Colonel  Fortescue  laid  his  hand  on  Lionel's 
arm  to  restrain  him.  The  caution  was  unne- 
cessary. Lionel,  stunned  by  the  event  which 
had  occurred,  heeded  him  not,  scarcely  heard 
or  understood  what  he  said;  his  mind  was 
filled  with  horror  at  the  scene  he  had  just  wit- 
nessed ;  he  still  felt  the  clutch  of  the  dying 
man's  hand  upon  his  arm, — still  saw  his  eyes 
turned  up  towards  his  own,^still  heard  the 
sounds  of  his  voice  mingling  imprecations  and 
prayers.  He  gazed  at  Tarleton  with  a  look  in 
which  contempt  and  repugnance  were  mixed  ; 
but  evinced  no  inclination  to  reply  to  him ; 
and  Colonel  Fortescue  said,  in  a  dry  cold 
tone : 

*«  Men  of  honour,  Mr.  Tarleton, — ^men  who 
have  characters  to  maintain  and  to  lose, — do 
not  thus  dispose  of  affairs  of  this  sort.  Cap- 
tain Walsingham  has  placed  the  decision  of 
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what  is  proper  for  him  to  do  with  regard  to 
you  in  my  hands  :  it  no  longer  rests  with  him. 
I  greatly  doubt  whether  I  shall  permit  him 
ever  to  meet  you :  certainly  not  to-day :  cer- 
tainly not  with  this  intemperate  and  unmanly 
haste :  nor,  Sir,  until  a  strict  scrutiny  into  your 
conduct  shall  have  established  your  right  to 
call  upon  him.  We  part  here,  Sir,"  he  added, 
drawing  himself  up  proudly. 

He  was  met  with  equal  pride.  '*  I  will  not. 
Sir,"  said  Tarleton,  ^^  accuse  Captain  Walsing- 
ham  of  pusillanimity,  or  an  evasion  of  my  de- 
mand through  fear — ^he  does  not  deserve  it : 
but  I  do  accuse  him,  and  you  also,  of  the 
proud  overbearing  of  your  profession.  Know- 
ing that  your  own  reputation  secures  you  from 
risk,  you  trifle  with  the  feelings  of  men  as 
honourable,  as  courageous  as  yourselves.  But 
Captain  Walsingham  was  correct.  I  will  adopt 
the  maxim  which  he  himself  laid  down  :  delays 
are  unimportant  when  a  man's  heart  is  in  his 
quarrel.  Sooner  or  later,  in  England  or  out 
of  it,  we  will  meet,  and  this  matter  shall  be 
fully  debated." 

With  a  dignity  of  manner  which  would  have 
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adorned  a  better  cause,  he  turned  away  into  a 
di£Perent  path. 

Lionel  had  no  inclination  to  answer  him ;  he 
felt  wretched  and  distresseil.  His  companion 
endeavoured  to  soothe  him,  told  him  that  no 
particle  of  blame  could  attach  to  him.  *'  The 
poor  wretch)"  he  said,  '*  has  brought  his  &te 
upon  himself  by  a  total  absence  of  generous 
and  manly  feeling,  swayed,  ui^ed  on  evidently 
by  the  deep  villain  who  has  just  quitted  us. 
Had  you  acted  otherwise  than  you  have  done, 
it  would  have  been  most  criminal  in  you,  it 
would  have  been  madness  :  the  fatal  result  was 
accidental  and  not  your  intention." 

Soothed  by  this,  but  still  very  heavy-hearted, 
and  with  a  countenance  pale  and  dejected, 
Lionel  shook  hands  with  his  friend,  and  at 
once  commenced  his  rapid  journey  to  Ports- 
mouthy  which  he  reached  that  night ;  and  the 
next  day  embarked  with  his  company,  in  which, 
by  Lord  Kennis's  powerful  interest,  Edward 
Wheatley,  again  restored  to  his  strength  and 
good  looks,  wa£  now  a  sergeant. 

The  transport  had  on  board  five  hundred  as 
fine  lads  as  England  ever  sent  out  to  sustain 
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and  increase  her  glories :  and  as  with  a  leading 
wind  it  sailed  close  in  sliore,  the  rays  of  the 
evening  sun  fell  upon  her  side,  and  showed 
every  part  of  the  vessel,  crowded  with  '  red 
jackets/  swarming  like  bees,  and  all  eagerly 
gazing  on  the  receding  coast.  The  same  gay 
willingness  to  depart,  the  same  fond  hopes  of 
return  filled  every  bosom ;  and  if  as  the  white 
cliffs  grew  less  distinct,  some  few  sighs  escaped 
from  those  who  left  their  hearts  behind  them, 
they  were  not  breathed  by  the  least  resolute,  or 
the  least  willing  defenders  of  their  country. 

We  would  all  gladly  look  into  the  future ; 
but  how  much  the  power  of  doing  so  would 
diminish  the  sum  of  human  happiness!  Could 
every  individual  of  the  gallant  band  which  was 
now  departing  have  known  whether  he  should 
ever  again  step  on  .  English  ground  or  was 
doomed  to  fill  a  grave  in  Spain,  how  little 
would  have  been  the  addition  to  the  happiness 
of  any !  how  great  the  gloom  and  despair  of 
many,  very  many,  who  were  now  gay,  happy, 
and  contented ! 
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CHAPTER   VI. 


Tarleton  lost  no  time  in  reaching  Wells,  or 
in  posting  thence  to  Bristol.  He  had  basiness 
in  that  city,  which  constrained  him  to  remain 
there  for  some  hours,  although  most  anxious  to 
be  in  London  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
He  resolved  therefore,  to  travel  by  that  nightfs 
mail  to  town ;  and  having  secured  a  private  room 
in  that  most  gloomy  of  all  inns,  the  Bush,  and 
ordered  a  late  dinner,  he  sallied  forth  and  was 
soon  buried  amidst  the  obscure  and  dirty  lanes 
which  form  so  lai^e  a  proportion  of  the  entire 
city. 

It  was  several  hours  before  he  re«entered  the 
inn,  and  took  possession  of  the  large  dark  gloomy 
room^  in  the  centre  of  which  the  table  was  laid 
for  his  solitary  meal.  Nothing  could  well  look 
more  cheerless  and  uncomfortable :  but  Tarle- 
ton was  fatigued  and  stood  in  need  of  food ;  be 
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therefore  paid  little  attention  to  the  melancholy 
appearance  of  his  apartment ;  and,  his  repast 
concludedi  fixed  his  mind  steadily  on  reconsi- 
dering every  point,  even  the  most  minute,  of  the 
scheme  he  was  about  to  execute.     But  as  the 
day-light  faded  away,  and  every  part  of  the 
ill-shaped  apartment,  the  partitioned  half  of  a 
large  club-room,  became  dark   and  obscure, 
except  close  around  the  table,  on  which  candles 
had  been  placed,  he  felt  a  discomfort  at  being 
alone,  a  dread  of  the  gloom  and  darkness, 
which  he  not  only  wondered  at  but  despised^  at 
the  very  time  that  he  was  unable  to  conquer  it. 
He  took  his  hat  and  told  the  waiter  as  he  passed 
him  that  he  would  have  his  coffee  in  the  public 
room.    With  a  quick  step  he  walked  down  to 
the  quay,  which,  crowded  and  bustling  during 
the  day,  was  now  a  silent  wilderness  of  bales 
of  goods,  sugar  cftsks  and  logs  of  foreign  timber. 
It  was  low  water,  for  at  that  time  Bristol  had 
not,  aided  by  the  ill-requited  skill  of  one  of  her 
own  citizens,  converted  a  dangerous  river  into  a 
magnificent  floating  harbour;  and  the  entire 
channel  was  one  black  abyss  of  mud  and  dark- 
ness.    It  was  a  spot  little  calculated  to  dispel 
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gloomy  reflections;  batTarleton  paced  it  again 
and  again. 

**  Sublime  -  minded,  philosophical,  Philip 
Tarleton  f  he  exclaimed  half  aloud,  with  a 
scornful  bitter  laugh ;  **  and  you  are  absolutely 
afraid  to  sit  in  a  dark  room,  like  an  ill-taught 

brat  of  five   years  old !" He  stood  still. 

^'What  cause  have  I  for  self-reproach?  the 
coward  fool  brought  his  fate  upon  himself : — ^a 
single  spark  of  manly  feeling,  and  he  would 
have  been  safe  from  that  Walsiugham.  Why 
did  I  look  at  his  face  as  he  lay  there?  why, 
rather  do  I  now  pester  myself  with  the  remem- 
brance ?  A  murderer  !  Absurd !  Could  I 
not  have  taken  his  paltry  life  in  that  accursed 
den  without  a  particle  of  risk?  Have  I  not 
perilled  my  own  life  to  revenge  him  ?  Was 
he  not  a  free  agent?  and  after  all,  his  death 
was  a  mere  accident.  How  I  shall  despise 
myself  for  all  this  after  a  few  hours'  sleep  !*' 

He  endeavoured,  but  with  little  success,  to 
fix  his  mind  on  various  trains  of  thought ;  and 
at  length  re-entered  the  inn.  The  coffee-room 
was  crowded  with  the  busy  sons  of  trade.  It 
was  their  hour  of  relaxation :  and    politics. 
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local  disputes,  and  civic  wit  were  abundant 
and  loud.  The  bustle  and  the  din  were  a 
relief  to  him :  and  as  noise  restores  to  some 
deaf  persons  the  perfect  sense  of  hearing,  so  his 
mind  was  calmed  by  the  tumult  around  him. 
He  enjoyed  with  critical  attention  the  excel- 
lence of  his  coffee,  and  as  he  fixed  himself  in 
his  corner  of  the  mail,  smiled  at  the  paroxysm 
of  feeling  which  had  so  lately  unmanned  him. 
One  of  Philip  Tarleton's  earliest  crimes  had 

a 

been  the  seduction  of  a  young  woman,  whose 
parents  lived  near  his  father's  residence.  His 
attachment  to  her  had  been  of  short  duration  . 
but  although  neglectful  and  unkind,  he  had 
never  totally  abandoned  the  unhappy  woman 
to  her  fate :  he  had  taken  and  furnished  for 
her  a  small  house  in  an  obscure  part  of  Lon- 
don :  and  there,  by  taking  lodgers,  and  with 
such  uncertain  aid  as  it  pleased  him  to  afford 
her,  she  just  contrived  to  earn  a  scanty  and 
precarious  support  for  herself  and  one  child. 
To  this  house  Tarleton  often  resorted  for  his 
own  convenience,  never  from  affection  for  the 
poor  victim  who  kept  it.    When  not  residing 

with  Sir  Edward  Forrester,  nor  enabled  by 
VOL.  in.  o 
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his  successful  exertions  at  the  card-table  to 
]ive  expensively  on  his  own  funds,  or  when  any 
legal  einbarrassments  rendered  a  temporary 
seclusion  convenient,  here  he  resided ;  and 
here  also  he  compelled  the  poor  degraded 
woman  to  assist  in  all  his  schemes  of  vice. 
Remorse,  poverty,  and  neglect,  had  long  since 
changed  the  delicate  fair-haired  girl  into  an 
emaciated  wretched-looking  woman,  old  before 
her  time,  and  without  one  trace  remaining  of 
her  former  beauty.  Her  child,  a  pale  sickly 
boy,  eight  years  old,  whose  light  flaxen  hair 
and  pale  blue  eye  were  exactly  what  her  own 
had  been,  was  the  only  link  which  tied  her  to 
the  world.  Her  feelings  towards  her  seducer 
were  strangely  complicated :  she  detested  him 
as  the  cause  of  her  ruin,  and  of  all  the  years 
of  misery  she  had  endured  ;  still  she  loved  him 
as  the  father  of  her  child,  still  felt  for  him, 
unknown  almost  to  herself,  those  remnants  of 
early  affection  which  cling  so  firmly  to  a 
woman's  heart ;  and  still  was  jealous  of  his 
love  for  others,  although  constrained  to  be  the 
submissive  obedient  instrument  in  all  his  vi- 
cious intrigues.    Of  late,  religious  gloom  had 
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increased  her  misery:  she  had  become  a 
bigotted  and  rigid  papist;  and  taxed  her 
feeble  frame  beyond  its  strength  with  all  the 
absurd  penances,  which  disgrace  that  division 
of  the  Christian  Church. 

With  this  unhappy  woman  Tarleton  had 
now  determined  to  take  up  his  abode;  but 
instead  of  proceeding  to  her  house  on  his  ar- 
rival in  town,  his  first  visit  was  to  Sparkes: 
and  it  was  with  extreme  annoyance  he  learnt 
that  this  person  was  absent  from  London,  and 
was  not  expected  to  return  until  late  in  the 
evening.  His  returning  then  was  certain,  as  he 
was  engaged  to  preside  at  a  convivial  meeting 
at  a  neighbouring  tavern,  a  class  of  engage- 
ments which  he  had  never  failed  to  keep  :  and 
there,  and  not  at  his  own  house,  would  he  be 
found  after  nine  o'clock.  The  delay  was  a 
bitter  disappointment  to  Tarleton,  as  without 
the  assistance  of  this  man  he  could  do  nothing ; 
and  the  success  of  his  schemes  depended  upon 
his  promptitude. 

When  the  fatal  event  occurred  at  Wells, 
he  had  engaged  to  communicate  the  intelli<» 
gence  to  Sir  Edward  Forrester's  relatives ;  be 
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had  done  so  whilst  at  Bristol,  having  written 
to  Sir  Edward's  successor  in  the  baronetcy  and 
estate,  who  resided  in  Northumberland,  to 
Mrs.  Forrester,  and  to  one  or  two  other  con- 
nections of  the  family  :  but  he  did  not  address 
any  communication  to  Sir  Edward's  residence, 
either  in  London  or  iii  the  country :  and  he 
took  care  that  his  letters  should  be  too  late  for 
that  day's  post.  It  was  therefore  probable  that 
it  would  be  some  time  before  the  event  was 
known  in  Brook  Street.  Still  the  loss  of 
an  entire  day  added  greatly  to  his  difficulties. 

There  was  no  help  for  it :  and  he  bent  his 
course  to  his  intended  abode,  the  house  of  the 
ill-fated  Emma  Woodford.  The  suddenness 
of  his  arrival  did  not  surprise  her,  as  his  ap- 
pearance there  was  usually  without  announce- 
ment: but  her  anxious  eye  at  once  detected 
that  some  subject  of  deep  importance  occupied 
his  mind. 

He  paid  but  little  attention  to  her  or  to  her 
child ;— bad  her  make  arrangements  for  his 
remaining  there  for  some  days;  and  after  a 
hasty  repast,  eaten  almost  in  silence,  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  room. 
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Exactly  at  the  time  mentioned  he  proceeded 
to  the  tavern,  the  theatre  of  Sparkes's  intended 
gaiety,  where  a  riotous  and  noisy  crowd  had 
already  assembled  ;  but  to  his  renewed  morti- 
fication he  found  that  the  attorney  had  not  ar- 
rived ;  and  after  one  or  two  messages,  he  was 
informed  by  a  vulgar  fellow,  who  was  already 
far  from  sober,  and  who  dilated  on  the  un- 
speakable sufferings  he  was  then  enduring  in 
having  the  office  of  temporary  president  thrown 
upon  him  at  a  moment's  notice,  that  a  letter 
had  been  received  from  Sparkes  declaring  the 
impossibility  of  his  being  with  them  before 
iwelve  at  night ;  but  that  then  neither  deaths 
nor  the  devil,  nor  even  the  law,  should  keep 
him  from  his  valued  allies*  This  information 
was  followed  by  a  warm  assurance  that  any 
friend  of  their  worthy  President,  the  best  fellow 
in  existence,  the  joUiest  dog  in  England,  would 

be   a   most  welcome  addition  to  their  social 

« 

circle. 

Tarleton  turned  away  in  disgust ;  and  re- 
tiring to  a  private  room,  directed  the  master  of 
the  house  to  inform  him  the  instant  the  per- 
son for  whom  he  was  waiting  should  arrive* 
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Richard  Sparkee,  whose  absence  was  now  so 
bitterly  lamented  by  his  employer,  was  a  some- 
what strangely  compounded  character.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  respectable  attorney  in  the 
country,  and  had  been  articled  to  his  father. 
Before  he  was  one  and  twenty  an  uncle  had  left 
him  the  uncontrolled  possession  of  several  thou- 
sand pounds  ;  and  from  a  life  of  very  strict 
discipline  and  very  narrow  means  he  had  at 
once  launched  into  every  kind  of  dissipation. 
The  degradation  of  his  character  was  as  rapid 
as  the  dispersion  of  his  fortune  ;  and  in  a  few 
years  he  was  without  reputation  and  penniless; 
but  possessing  all  the  elements  which  enabled 
him  in  his  turn  to  prey  on  others  as  he  had  been 
preyed  upon  ;  and  now^  at  the  ripe  age  of  forty, 
he  was  as  accomplished  a  rogue  as  ever  tra- 
versed  Chancery  Lane.  His  appearance  and 
manner  little  indicated  bis  real  character  :  he 
was  a  good-looking  well-built  man,  about 
the  middle  size,  somewhat  corpulent,  bald- 
headed,  with  handsome  intelligent  features, 
an  open  frank  countenance,  and  a  laughing 
good-humoured  air.  It  was  only  in  his  sharp, 
restless,    twinkling    grey    eye,  —  that     most 
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tell-tale  of  all  the  features, — that  his  real  nature 
could  be  detected ;  nor  even  there  but  by  a  very 
acute  observer.  His  ruddy  cheek  spoke  as 
much  of  health  as  of  attachment  to  the  table. 
He  was  the  idol  and  the  rallying  point  of  the 
coai'se  convivial  circle  in  which  he  moved  ;  he 
«nng  a  good  song,  told  a  good  story,  the  freer 
it  was  the  better ;  was  a  devoted  admirer  of  the 
fair  sex,  and  had  the  rare  gift  of  being  able  to 
drink  to  excess  without  being  vanquished  by 
his  wine.  In  the  minor  transactions  of  his  pro- 
fession he  affected  great  liberality  and  straight- 
forwardness, and  had  contrived  to  obtain  a 
good  name  for  various  gratuitous  exertions  of 
his  skill  in  favour  of  his  poorer  neighbours. 
He  reserved  all  his  villany  and  legal  misdeeds 
for  important  occasions,  where  the  advantage 
might  be  worth  the  risk. 

Long  and  intimate  as  had  been  the  connect 
lion  betwixt  him  and  Philip  Tarleton,  there  was 
not  a  grain  of  friendship  between  them. 
Tarleton  8  refinement  of  manner  was  outraged 
by  the  vulgar  hilarity  of  his  agent,  and  by  his 
assumption  of  equality  ;  while  Sparkes  hated 
his  proud  client  for  the  distance  at  which  he 
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kept  him,  and  which  was  never  relaxed  even 
when  he  most  required  his  aid. 

Such  was  the  man  whose  arrival  at  his  Presi- 
dency was  not  announced  to  Tarleton  until  long 
after  midnight,  and  more  than  two  hours  after 
his  actual  arrival  at  the  house.  At  a  glance 
Tarleton  detected  the  high  state  of  conviTiality 
to  which  his  legal  adviser  had  attained,  and 
suspected  the  trick  which  had  been  practised 
upon  him  :  he  deemed  it  however  inexpedient 
to  enter  upon  that  point,  and  merely  said  : 

"  Mr.  Sparkes,  I  come  to  confer  with  you  on 
business  of  very  great  importance  to  me  and  to 
you  a1>o.  Time  presses  greatly,  but  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  you  are  in  no  state  at  present  to 
enter  into  business  which  requires  cautious 
handling/' 

*'  My  dear  fellow,"  cried  Sparkes,  "  legal 
proceedings  never  budge  an  inch  during  the 
little  hours.  Come,  let  me  introduce  you  to  as 
good  a  set  of  fellows  as  ever  put  their  legs 
under  a  mahogany  :  they  will  be  proud  to  re  - 
ceive  you  ; — ^and  I  am  your  devoted  slave  as 
early  as  you  please  in  the  morning,-— seven 
o'clock,  six  o'clock,  five    o'clock,  by   all   tlie 
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gods !  Devil  seize  me,  if  I  won't  forestall  "  the 
broad-eyed  watchful  day*  to  oblige  an  old 
friend  like  you." 

Tarleton  drew  himself  up.  *^  The  business  is 
instant,"  he  replied ;  '^  tell  me,  Sir,  are  you  now 
sufficiently  sober  to  be  able  to  attend  to  me  V 

"  No  !''  was  the  reply  :  '•  God  forbid  I  ever 
should  be  at  this  hour.  But,  take  my  word 
for  it,  Phil  Tarleton,  I  am  not  drunk.  1 
defy  any  man  living  to  say  he  ever  saw  me 
drunk  ; — ever  took  me  at  a  time  when,  if  it 
pleased  me,  I  was  not  fit  for  business.  But  it 
doe9  not  please  me  now.  Put  your  >  cursed 
pride  in  your  pocket,  Mr.  Tarleton  ;  join  us 
in  yonder,  or  if  you  won't,  why  then  fix  your 
hour  to-morrow,  and  say  good  night  now.  By 
Jupiter^  one  hour  of  virtuous  liberty,  as  Kem- 
ble  says,  '  is  worth  a  whole  eternity'  in  all 
the  courts  at  Westminster !" 

Tarleton  paused ;  and  then  in  a  subdued  voice 
said  : 

"  Sir  Edward  Forrester  is  dead."  His 
auditor  started,  and  with  a  coarse  oa^h,  ex- 
pressed his  surprise — almost  his  disbelief. — 
''  Yes,"  continued  Tarleton,  ''  he  has  been  shot 

Q  2 
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in  a  dnel  by  young  Walsingham ;  and  much 
that  18  important  to  me  and  may  be  advanta- 
geous to  yon,  rests  on  the  event  Are  yoa  in  a 
state  to  hear  and  understand  rae  ?" 

**  Yes,  I  am  :  but  wait  two  minutes  and  I 
will  be  more  so."  He  rang  the  bell,  and  or- 
dered water  to  drink  and  for  washing,  to  be 
brought  to  him.  He  bathed  his  head  abund- 
antly,  and  drank  off  two  large  goblets  of  the 
rarely  tasted  element ;  and  then  turning  to 
Tarleton,  who  had  watched  the  process  atten- 
tively, exclaimed  : — "  Now,  Sir,  I  am  your's, 
and  as  fit  for  work  as  a  man  who  has  never 
tasted  brandy  in  his  life  ; — as  fit  ?  fitter !  ten 
times  fitter  by  all  the  gods !" 

Succinctly  Tarleton  narrated  the  events  at 
Cheddar  and  Wells;  dwelt  strongly  up<m 
Forrester's  ingratitude  and  treachery  towards 
him  ;  and  then,  although  not  without  a  pang, 
not  without  hesitation,  and  whilst  a  blush  of 
shame  tinged  his  cheek,  explained  his  deter- 
mination to  obtain  out  of  the  possessions  of 
his  ungrateful  friend  that  independence  which 
his  cowardly  meanness  had  withheld  from  him. 

Sparkes  listened  to  the  narration  with  pro- 
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found  attention,  and  with  an  unchanged  coun- 
tenance ;  except  that  when  Tarlcton  laboured 
to  justify  hi8  preeent  intentions  by  the  treachery 
and  ingratitude  of  his  patron,  a  smile  declared 
how  little  importance  he  attached  to  that  ar- 
gum^it. 

*'  I  am  in  possession,"  said  Tarleton,  '^  of 
false  keys  to  Sir  Edward  Forrester's  desk,  and 
to  the  interior  compartments  of  it.  I  had 
them  made  yesterday  at  Bristol  from  wax  im« 
pressions." 

**  Excellent !"  cried  Sparkes  ;  "  the  fore- 
thought does  you  immortal  honour." 

'^  I  propose,"  continued  Tarleton,  smarting 
under  the  compliment;  ''that  the  will,  which 
with  your  assistance  and  my  knowledge  of  his 
affairs  may  be  easily  fabricated,  shall  be  placed 
by  me  among  his  other  papers  of  value*  I 
will  go  as  early  as  possible  to  his  house  in 
Upper  Brook  Street.  Your  untimely  absence 
has  cost  me  an  entire  day :  but  still  there  may 
be  time.  I  shall  make  it  appear  that  I  am 
just  arrived  from  the  country ;— shall  require 
the  servants  to  give  me  the  means  of  writing 
letters ;  and  whilst  so  employed  the  paper  may 
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be  safely  deposited.  But  all  this  must  be 
done  before  to-^morrow's  post  comes  in.  I  can 
build  securely  on  no  longer  a  period." 

Sparkes,  who  had  reposed  his  legs,  splendid 
in  white  silk  stockings  and  gorgeous  shoe  and 
knee-buckles,  in  an  attitude  of  perfect  ease 
upon  a  second  chair,  and  had  every  now  and 
then  cast  a  complacent  glance  at  their  ele- 
gance of  form  and  adornment,  now  changed 
his  ]M>sition ;  and  skilfully  twirling  the  chair 
round  on  one  of  its  l^s  by  the  action  of  a 
single  finger,  appeared  for  some  minutes  en- 
tirely occupied  by  the  amusement.  At  length 
he  ?aid,  "What  is  the  amount  of  your  poor 
friend's  personal  property  ?  Every  acre  of  his 
land  I  know  is  entailed." 

'^  I  know  not  exactly,"  answered  Tarleton ; 
"  but  I  have  no  doubt  above  thirty  thousand 
pounds;  probably  forty  thousand." 

^^  Giood  :»and  now,  Philip  Tarleton,  what 
am  I  to  have  for  putting  a  halter  round  my 
neck  ?" 

Tarleton  was  galled  by  the  insolent  abrupt- 
ness of  the  question  ;  and  by  the  want  of  con- 
fidence in   his  liberality   which    it    evinced : 
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''  You  have  not,  Mr.  Sparkes,"  he  said,  <*  found 
me  an  ungrateful  nor  a  niggardly  client.  If 
the  property  becomes  mine,  your  reward  shall 
be  ten  thousand  pounds." 

''  The  terms  are  not  fair.  Sir.  Business  of 
this  kind  always  proceeds  on  the  principle  of  a 
fair  division.     I  must  have  half." 

^'  It  is  unreasonable/'  cried  Tarleton  ;  '^  and 
1  refuse  it." 

'*  And  I,  my  proud  gentleman,"  said  Sparkes, 
"  will  have  it.  Have  you  the  power  to  obtain 
one  single  farthing  without  my  help  ?" 

''That  argument  applies  equally  to  you,*' 
said  Tarleton ;  ''  and  also  in  your  station  of 
life  you  will  be  a  richer  man  with  ten  thousand 
pounds  than  I  with  the  remainder." 

"  Station  of  life,"  exclaimed  Sparkes,  "  de- 
lightful !"  *      . 

"You  know  my  terms,"  said  Tarleton, 
rising ;  ^'  you  also  know  my  disposition  and 
character.     I  change  not." 

"  Devilish  unhandsome  by  all  the  powers! — 
devilish !" 

"  I  can  go  elsewhere,"  urged  Tarleton,  <'and 
obtain  the  same  aid." 
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"  Yes !  and  how  soon  should  I  show  yon  up 
at  Bow  Street  ?" 

**  You  dttre  not  do  it,  Mr.  Sparkes,"  said 
Tarleton  coolly. 

^'  I  do  dare,  Mr.  Tarleton,  and  only  try  the 
experiment,  and  you  shall  find  I  do." 

"You  are  known^  Sir,  in  every  Court  in 
London:  and  your  assertion,  unsupported  as 
it  would  be  by  a  single  particle  of  evidence, 
would  be  worthless." 

'*  Well,  I  like  straight-forward  dealing,*' 
cried  the  amiable  lawyer,  smoothing  away  the 
angry  expression  of  his  face ;  *'  no  man 
breathing  more  so.  There  is  some  truth  in 
that  last  remark  of  your's,  Phil  Tarleton  ;  and 
a  good  round  sum  with  little  risk,  is  better 
than  a  quarrel  with  a  valued  old  friend  and 
associate.     Come,  say  fifteen  thousand." 

''  No,  Sir,  I  will  not  add  a  farthing  more."' 

''  Well,  well !"  cried  Sparkes,  with  a  sigh  of 
resignation  :  '*  You  are  too  many  guns  for  me. 
I  an)  a  child  in  your  hands,  Phil : — and  so/' 
he  muttered,  **  would  be  the  devil  himself! — 
Come,  let  me  see :  I  will  be  with  you  this 
morning  at  Woodford's  at  six  o'clock ; — ^well, 
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earlier  if  you  like ;  say  five.  Bat  by  the  bye 
one  more  question,  my  dear  Sir,  to  prevent 
mistakes:  no  poetry  in  your  account  of  the 
Baronet's  accident,  eh  ?  killed  fairly  by  some- 
body else? — I  dont  affect  to  be  squeamish;  but 
no  transaction  among  iriendscan  goon  smoothly 
and  comfortably  if  there  are  any  mental  reser- 
vations.   Eh  ?" 

Tarleton's  agency  in  the  fatal  duel  pressed 
heavily  upon  his  mind ;  and  subdued  the  tone 
of  indignation  with  which  he  repelled  the 
suspicion. 

^*  Well,  well,  no  offence,  my  dear  fellow ; 
you  understand  my  motives.  It  is  equally 
important  to  us  both  that  every  thing  should 
be  clear  and  above  board.  At  five  I  am  vours. 
Now,  we  need  not  talk  upon  the  business  any 
longer.-— I  can  manage  it,  signatures  and  all, 
without  a  grain  of  difficulty. — Come/*  he 
added,  extending  his  hand,  *'  business  always 
gets  on  better  for  a  little  mirth  and  pleasure  ; 
come  let  me  make  you  one  of  us  in  there." 

Tarleton  haughtily  declined  the  ofier,  and 

bent  his  steps  homewards.     In  a  few  minutes 
Sparkes  was  again  the  presiding  deity  of  the 
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festive  board ;  was  again  warbling  oat  love- 
song  after  love-song,  amid  the  fumes  of  brandy 
and  tobacco ;  without  any  alteration  having 
been  produced  upon  him  by  the  recent  inter- 
view, except  a  pleasing  conviction  that  an 
excellent  piece  of  professional  business  had 
fallen  in  his  way. 

His  orgies,  although  continued  deep  into  the 

morning,  did  not  prevent  his  being  punctual 

» 

to  his  appointment :  and  lockiug  themselves 
into  Tarleton's  private  room,  the  worthy  con- 
federates in  less  than  two  hours  produced  a 
will,  very  perfect  in  every  particular  of  its 
execution.  By  it.  Sir  Edward  devised  to  Mrs. 
Forrester  a  legacy  of  five  hundred  pounds; 
half  that  sum  to  each  of  her  daughters  ;  small 
sums  to  two  or  three  other  relatives  ;  compli- 
mentary bequests  to  several  of  his  acquaint- 
ance ;  legacies  to  the  principal  servants  at  his 
town  and  country  houses,  describing  them,  to 
prevent  error,  not  by  their  names,  but  by  the 
situations  they  held  ;  and  he  appointed  his 
dear  and  valued  friend  Philip  Tarleton,  Esq* 
late  of  Half  Moon  Street,  but  now  residing 
with   him,    his  sole   executor  and    residaary 
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legatee.  The  will  was  written  and  witnessed 
by  Sparkes :  and  as  among  his  numeroas  at- 
tainmentSy  he  possessed  the  power  of  perfectly 
imitating  any  handwriting,  he  had  no  diffi- 
calty  in  affixing  to  it  the  signature  of  Sir 
Edward  Forrester,  copied  exactly  from  letters 
produced  by  Tarleton.  As  the  second  sub* 
scribing  witness  he  wrote,  not  for  the  first 
time,  the  name  of  a  clerk  formerly  in  his  ser- 
vice,  who  had  died  several  months  before  ;  to 
meet  which  circumstance,  the  will  was  dated 
some  twelve  months  back. 

Furnished  with  this  important  document, 
Tarleton^  his  mind  in  a  state  of  fever 'sh  ex- 
citement, but  with  his  usual  perfect  self- 
possession  and  calmness  of  demeanour,  pre- 
sented himself  at  Sir  Edward  Forrester's 
house  at  eight  o'clock ;  having  carefully 
assumed  the  dress  and  appearance  of  a  person 
just  arrived  from  a  long  journey.  There  was 
some  difficulty,  as  he  had  anticipated,  in 
rousing,  at  so  early  an  hour,  the  lazy  inmates ; 
but  at  length,  a  half-dressed,  half-awakened 
kitchen-maid,  always  the  first  victim  to  early 
rising,  admitted  him.     Tarleton,  in  a  tone  of 
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well^assamed  dejectioD,  bade  her  summon 
the  housekeeper ;  and  the  girl,  after  opening 
the  shutters  of  the  dining-room,  and  correct- 
ing, during  the  process,  seyeral  errors  in  her 
toilet,  proceeded  to  do  so.  The  room  thus 
oflTered  to  him,  was  not  the  one  which  he 
wished  to  enter;  and  therefore,  throwing 
himself  upon  a  seat  in  the  hall,  he  awaited  the 
arrival  of  the  rotund  and  consequential  house- 
keeper. She  soon  made  her  appearance  ;  her 
temper,  which  twenty  years  of  cooking  in 
earlier  life  had  somewhat  injured,  not  being 
at  all  improved  by  the  sudden  termination  of 
her  moming*8  nap,  the  particular  division  of 
rest,  which  ladies  of  her  station  most  insist 
upon  :  but  she  soon  perceived  from  Tarleton*8 
manner,  that  some  fearful  event  had  occurred. 
To  her  rapid  enquiry  after  her  master^s  wel- 
fare, Tarleton  returned  no  other  answer,  than 
requesting  her  to  give  him  the  means  of  im- 
mediately writing  some  letters,  and  that  he 
would  afterwards  confer  with  her.  She  turned 
into  the  dining-room. — It  was  an  anxious 
moment;  but  Tarleton,  apparently  not  no- 
ticing her,  paced  the  hall  once  or  twice,  as 
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if  oppressed  by  his  feelings,  and  deep  in 
reverie :  tben,  as  if  unconscious  of  what  he 
did,  approached  the  library  door,  turned  the 
key,  and  opened  it. 

"  That  room  is  all  dark  and  out  of  order, 
Mr.  Tarleton/'  said  the  port]y  matron  ;  '*  had 
you  not  better  go  into  the  dining-room  ?" 

'^  Are  there  not  writing  materials  in  here  ?" 
asked  Tarleton. 

'*  None  fit  for  use,  Mr.  Tarleton ;  but  I  will 
bring  you  my  own  in  a  minute." 

During  this  short  dialogue,  Tarleton  had 
entered  the  room,  and  seated  himself  in  a 
meditative  attitude  at  the  large  table  in  the 
centre.  The  shutters  were  opened  by  the  girl, 
and  the  housekeeper  busied  herself  to  collect 
pens,  paper,  &c.  The  ink,  as  she  had  sus- 
pected, was  useless;  her  own  was  sent  for, 
and  then  she  closed  the  door,  and  left  him  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  room. 

Tarleton,  although  long  hardened  and  prac^ 
tised  in  many  vices,  was  new  to  a  crime  such 
as  he  was  now  engaged  in ;  and  his  hand 
shook,  and  his  nerves  thrilled  as  he  sat  down 
to  write.      His  first  note  was  so  unsteadily 
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written,  and  so  confusedly  expressed,  that  he 
destroyed  it ;  so  did  he  the  second :  but, 
ashamed  of  this  weakness,  he  exerted  himself, 
and  four  or  five  letters  to  connexions  of  Sir 
Edward  who  were  in  or  near  town  were  soon 
written.  One  also  was  addressed  to  Sir  Edward's 
most  respectable  solicitor;  for  he,  like  many 
other  ill-conducted  young  men,  had  found  it 
conrenient  to  have  more  than  one  functionary 
of  that  sort  attached  to  him.  Having  rung  for 
a  light  to  seal  these  letters,  the  real  business  of 
his  visit  commenced.  When  the  servant,  who 
brought  the  taper,  and  whose  lengthened  stare 
of  enquiry  Tarleton's  conscience  converted  into 
suspicion  of  his  guilt,  had  left  the  room,  his 
first  intention  was  to  have  fastened  the  door. 
He  approached  it ;  but  there  was  no  bolt,  and 
deeming  the  noise  of  locking  it  the  greater 
risk,  he  desisted. 

The  room,  honoured  by  the  name  of  library^ 
was  poorly  furnished  with  volumes ;  but  rich  in 
fowling-pieces,  pistols,  fishing-tackle,  bows,  foils, 
whips  of  all  sorts,  and  numerous  representa- 
tions of  illustrious  horses  and  dogs.  The  desk 
fortunately  stood  out  of  the  range  of  the  key- 
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hole  of  the  door,  that  perpetual  channel  of 
domestic  intelligence ;  and  with  a  noiseless  step 
Tarleton  now  approached  it.  Opening  it  by 
means  of  the  false  key,  he  soon  found  an  old 
family  seal  with  many  quarterings,  which  Sir 
Edward  Forrester  used  to  take  great  pride  in 
employing  on  grand  occasions.  With  this  he 
re-sealed  the  will,  which  had  before  only  borne 
the  impression  of  a  wafer-stamp ;  this  again 
he  sealed  up  in  a  cover  which  had  been  pre- 
pared ;  and  then,  by  the  aid  of  another  key, 
deposited  it  safely  in  one  of  the  inner  drawers. 
The  whole  operation  was  the  work  of  a  very 
few  minutes,  but  it  seemed  an  age  to  Tarleton ; 
and  with  a  rapid  hand  he  closed  the  front  of 
the  desk.  As  he  did  so  the  springs  snapped 
sharply.  To  his  feverish  imagination  the  noise 
was  as  loud  as  a  pistol  j  and  with  a  look  of 
terror  he  turned  to  the  door,  expecting  every 
instant  that  the  servants  would  rush  in.  The 
perspiration  dropped  from  his  forehead  ;  and  as 
he  resumed  his  chair,  he  felt  his  bodily  strength 
totally  exhausted ;  nor  was  it  until  some  mi- 
nutes had  elapsed  that  he  recovered  himself. 
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He  then  sealed  the  letters,  and  rocie  to  summon 
the  housekeeper :  but  he  paused,  and  again 
seating  himself,  did  what  every  agent  in  bad  or 
good  enterprises  of  moment  should  do,  reviewed 
every  step  of  the  process  which  he  had  com- 
pleted, and  satisfied  himself  that  nothing  had 
been  omitted. 

The  pompous  Mrs.  Jenkinson  was  at  length 
called  in,  and  informed  of  her  master's  death, 
with  as  many  of  the  circumstances  attending  it 
as  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  communicate. 
He  explained  the  position  in  which  he  himself 
was  placed,  as  one  of  the  parties  at  the  fatal 
meeting,  and  the  necessity  for  withdrawing 
from  the  pursuit  which  would  probably  be 
made.  Having  given  the  name  of  a  coffee* 
house  at  which  letters  might  be  addressed  to 
him,  he  departed,  carrying  away  the  sympathy 
of  all  the  servants ;  especially  of  one  or  two 
very  good-looking  housemaids,  who,  even  in 
the  first  tumult  of  grief  for  their  late  master, 
their  joy  at  the  idea  of  handsome  mourning, 
and  a  rapid  retrospection  of  their  peculiar 
claims  to  testamentary  attentions,  could  not 
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restrain  their  commiseration  at  the  deep  sorrow 
which  clouded  their  favourite  Mr.  Tarleton's 
handsome  features. 

Some  days  elapsed  before  Sir  George 
Forrester  made  his  appearance  in  town.  In- 
stantly on  the  receipt  of  Tarleton's  letter  he 
had  proceeded  to  Wells,  and  remained  there 
until  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
unfortunate  young  man's  funeral  had  been 
completed.  Accompanied  by  his  solicitor,  he 
now  examined  the  depositories  of  the  deceased, 
and  the  important  document  which  had  so  re- 
cently been  placed  there  was  soon  discovered. 
The  contents  excited  but  little  wonder ;  Sir 
George  well  knew  the  weak  character  of  his 
cousin,  and  was  not  surprised  that  his  artful 
companion  should  have  avaijed  himself  of  his 
ascendancy  over  him  :  his  only  regret  was  that 
so  scanty  a  provision  should  have  been  made 
for  Mrs.  Forrester  and  her  daughters;  and  this 
he  at  once  resolved  to  remedy. 

His  legal  friend,  after  the  deliberate  inspec- 
tion which  professional  men  are  accustomed  to 
give  such  instruments,  pronounced  it  *  a  good 
will :'  and  recommended  that  it  should  be  ira- 
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mediately  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  person 
named  as  executor.  A  communication  was 
accordingly  addressed  to  Philip  Tarleton  ;  bat 
a  considerable  delay  took  place  before  any  reply 
was  received.  A  letter  was  then  handed  to  Sir 
George  by  a  solicitor  of  the  first  eminence.  In 
it  Tarleton  explained  the  circumstances  which 
prevented  him  at  present  from  coming  forward  ; 
and  requested  that  the  will  might  be  given  to 
the  bearer  of  his  letter.  It  was  so  given  ;  and 
the  usual  steps  for  giving  effect  to  it  were  forth- 
with commenced. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  news  of  the  duel,  and  its  fatal  termina- 
tion, gave  rise  to  strong  and  various  feelings  at 
East  Leigh  ton  and  Ry  lands.  Clara  Forrester 
shuddered  at  the  danger  her  lover  had  been 
exposed  to  on  her  account,  and  could  not  but 
feel  with  horror  that  she  was  the  remote  cause 
of  the  death  of  one  so  nearly  related  to  herself, 
and  so  ill  prepared  to  die. 

When  the  first  hours  of  agitation  were  over, 
Mrs.  Forrester,  little  swayed  as  she  was  by 
mercenary  motives,  could  not  but  contemplate 
with  anxiety  the  important  alteration  which 
the  event  might  produce  on  the  prospects  of 
her  daughters  and  herself.  She  knew  that  her 
nephew's  large  personal  property  was  entirely 
at  his  own  disposal,  and  she  and  Hardinge 
awaited  with  anxiety  the  announcement  of  its 
future  destination. 

The  intelligence  from  Wells  removed  from 

VOL.  III.  H 
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the  Earl's  mind  a  weight  of  alarm,  rendered 
the  more  painful  from  the  necessity  of  con- 
cealing it ;  and  as  to  our  heroine  at  the  Bower, 
she,  as  might  be  expected,  was  all  agitation, 
exclamation,  and  surprise.  The  gay  indiffer- 
ence of  Lionel's  parting  interview  with  herself, 
under  '  such  an  approaching  catastrophe^  so 
immeasurably  terrific/  excited  her  unbounded 
admiration, — **  a  catastrophe  which,"  as  she 
explained  to  the  open-mouthed  and  colourless- 
cheeked  Phoebe,  "  would,  if  she  had  been  a 
man, — horrid  thought  ! — have  coagulated 
every  particle  of  her  blood,  and  her  courage 
too !  Heroic,  sweet,  affectionate,  sensible, 
young  creature !"  The  '  globe  of  &t'  was  still 
'  rolling  away'  before  her  mental  eye  '  into 
the  distant  vallies :'  **  Yes,  he  should  be  his 
Clara's  I — ^yes,  nature  framed  them  for  recipro- 
cal felicity  I"  Two  or  three  s^bs,  wafted  in 
the  direction  of  the  Manor-Jiouse,  condaded 
this  half-audible,  half-mental  ejaculation ;  and 
as  she  looked  at  her  six  thin  volumes  of  Pope's 
Iliad,  thoughts  of  versifying  the  deadly  con- 
flict passed  across  her  mind ;  but  she  recol- 
lected the  fate  of  her  *  Tribute ;'  and  the  acci- 
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dent  of  the  mutton  chops  daunted  her  courage 
and  unstrung  her  lyre. 

But  other  and  still  more  important  subjects 
of  contemplation  filled  her  mind.  She  knew 
that  Mrs.  Forrester  and  Caroline  would  in  a 
day  or  two  return  to  Bath  ;  she  knew  that  the 
dreaded  dinners,  teas,  and  suppers  at  HilUside 
Cottage  would  immediately  re-commence  with 
double  violence  ;  and  that  her  fate,  which  the 
late  events  had  suspended,  would  now  irrevo- 
cably be  decided.  She  was  convinced  that  never 
before  had  she  stood  so  high  in  her  Charleel's 
good  graces,  that  Mrs.  Forrester  and  Caroline 
both  esteetned  her,  and  that  Clara  warmly  re- 
turned her  afiection.  She  trembled  a  little 
when  she  thought  of  the  growing  friendship 
between  the  enthusiastic  girl  and  Jane  Mac- 
kenzie ;  but  she  stilled  her  fears  by  recollect- 
ing that  poor  Miss  Mackenzie  was,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  a  married  woman — married 
to  the  memory  of  her  deceased  lover ;  this 
was  quite  certain — every  sympathetic  faculty 
vouched  for  the  fact,  and  it  was  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  Scottish  character  and  feel- 
ing. Now,  therefore,  were  *  the  fetters  round 
her  Charles's  heart  to  be  firmly,  finally  fixed. 
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or  cast  away  for  ever    into  the    stream    of 
time.' 

On  this,  as  on  similar  momentous  occasions, 
the  opinion  and  advice  of  Mrs.  Wilkinson 
were  resorted  to.  Miss  Penelope  was  dismissed 
into  her  own  room,  to  complete  her  French 
exercise,  and  a  conference  took  place  between 
the  ladies,  which  lasted  the  entire  period  of 
the  Doctor's  morning  circuit. 

''  My  dearest,  dearest  friend/'  the  fair  spin- 
ster began;  **  I  and  all  my  hopes  are  standing 
on  the  very  brink  of  a  precipice.  Dear,  sweet 
Mrs.  Forrester  goes  away  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing; and  the  little  wretch  has  ordered  a 
haunch  of  mutton  for  that  very  day;  and  I 
know  that  she  has  bespoken  every  chicken 
Farmer  Thornton  has  belonging  to  him." 

''  Oh,  of  course  it  will  be  the  old  story  again! 
Now  or  never,  my  dear  Miss  Chamberlayne. 
You  must  pluck  up  courage,  and  make  the 
man  declare  himself.  I  am  certain  Mrs.  For- 
rester thinks  he  likes  you.*' 

^'  Dear  ladv-like  creature !    I  am  sure  she 

if 

.appreciates  me:  and — and "  the    mai- 
den's cheek  was  tinged  with  a  treble  blush  as 
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she  replied : — ^'  and  it  is  natural  she  should 
wish  him  not  to  have  a  very  large  family/' 

There  was  something  very  much  amiss  in 
Mrs.  Wilkinson's  utterance,  as  she  replied, — 
**  Certainly,  certainly;*'  but  Miss  Chamber'* 
layne  would  not  notice  it,  and  sighing  pro- 
foundly, she  resumed :— "  Declare  himself,  my 
good  Mrs.  Thingamee !  declare  himself!  he 
won't !  he  won't !  no  power,  human  or  divine^ 
can  make  him  ! — It  is  I,  my  dear  friend,  yes,  it 
is  I  who  must  divulge  myself!  I  must,  I  will ! 
though  I  know  I  shall  die  in  the  attempt.'' 

^  Die !  fiddlesticks  !•— once  begin,  and  it  will 
all-  go  on  as  easy  as  possible.  Charles  Har- 
dinge  is  just  the  man  to  be  won  by  a  bold 
game." 

''Bold  game!"  muttered  Miss  Chamber- 
lay  ne  to  herself;  '*  bold  game !  heavenly 
powers ! — But,  my  dearest,  dearest  friend,  was 
such  a  thing  ever  done  before  ? — how  do  you 
know  that  it  is  so  easy.  You  and  dear  good 
Mr.  Wilkinson, — you  never  underwent  the 
mental  pang?" 

"  I,  oh !  no,  I  hadn't  many  troubles  of  that 
sort !" 
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The  pensive  spiiiBter  paused,  sighed  again — 
and  then  summoning  up  her  courage  to  the 
hazardous  question,  she  whispered  out:  — 
**  Tell  me,  my  dearest  friend,  tell  me,  how  did 
you  manage  to  make  him  propose  ?" 

*^  Make  him  propose?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wil- 
kinson. **  Gracioas  goodness,  Miss  Chamber- 
layne,  why  he  did  nothing  but  propose  all  day 
long.  Oh,  my  dear  I"  she  coutinued,  uttering 
something  like  a  sigh,  for,  matter-of-fact  sensi- 
ble person  as  she  was,  even  she  could  not  advert 
to  her  days  of  early  courtship  without  some 
tender  reminiscences :  **  oh,  my  dear,  there 
never  was  such  a  man  as  Wilkinson!**  she 
simpered  and  looked  down ;  **  and  yet  he  was 
just  the  same  regular  creature  then  as  he  is 
now.  Why,  all  the  time  that  we  were  court- 
ing, busy  or  not  busy^  and  all  weathers  too, 
except  it  rained  cats  and  4ogs,  never  did  a  day 
pass  but  he  came  to  take  me  out  a  walking : 
and  there  we  used  to  walk  exactly  the  same 
walks;  and  he  used  to  kiss  me  always  at 
exactly  the  same  stiles,  and  they  were  sure  to 
be  the  worst  ones ; — heigh  dear !" 
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<*  Heigh  dear !"  echoed  the  maiden  in  a  tone 
of  gentle  enry ;  ^'  heigh  dear !" 

<'  Why,  I  remember/'  continued  the  matron, 
long-forgotten  moments  crowding  upon  her 
mind ;  *'  I  remember,  as  well  as  if  it  were 
yesterday,  one  Saturday  evening  we  went  past 
one  of  the  stiles  without  his  thinking  of  it;  he 
was  so  busy  talking  of  our  taking  old  Morris's 
business  at  Taunton,  and  he  never  found  it 
out  till  we  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  meadow ; 
and  then  my  patience  what  a  piece  of  work  he 
made !" 

^'  Why,  what  did  he  do,  my  dear  friend  T 

<*  Do !  why  he  wanted  me  to  go  back  again, 
and  said  it  was  not  fair,  and  all  manner  of 
nonsense." 

*^  And  did  you  go  back?"  asked  Miss  Cham- 
berlayne^  blushing  slightly  as  she  made  the 
inquiry. 

'^Go  back?  no,  to  be  sure  I  didn't.  I 
knew  my  own  importance  a  good  deal  too  well 
for  that  !•' 

Miss  Chamberlayne,  whose  gentle  pity  was 
excited  even  by  the  distresses  of  an  apothe- 
cary's apprentice,  who  had  been  deprived  of  a 
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kisti  some  eighteen  years  before,  asked  in  a 
tone  of  great  commiseration  : — ''  And  did  you 
not  let  poor,  dear,  good  Mr.  Wilkinson  salnte 
you  at  all  ?" 

'*  Not  at  that  stile/'  answered  Mrs.  Wilkin- 
son, laughing;  *' Ah,  Miss  Chamberlayne,  if 
Charles  Hardinge  had  been  such  a  man  as 
Wilkinson,  you  would  not  have  had  so  much 
toil  and  trouble  with  him  P' 

"  Toil  and  trouble  T  ejaculated  the  spinster, 
drawing  herself  up  and  looking  somewhat 
offended ;  but  she  was  too  low-spirited  to  do 
battle :  and  bending  down  her  head,  she  sighed 
pensively,  and  murmured  in  a  dejected  tone  : 
''  Toil,  toil  and  trouble  indeed  I" 

"  Come,  my  dear,**  said  Mrs.  Wilkinson, 
cheerfully :  *'  I  will  not  let  you  get  out  of 
spirits.  Miss  Clara  is  all  the  morning  at  the 
Mackenzie's.  Why  can*t  you  get  hold  of  the 
man,  and  walk  him  up  and  down  the  green 
lanes,  till  he  proposes." 

Miss  Chamberlayne  elapsed  her  hands  to- 
gether and  exclaimed,  the  tears  starting  into 
her  eyes, :  '*  Mrs.  Thingumbob,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, as  I  am  a  virtuous  woman,  that  I  might 
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walk  myself  ofF  my  lege  first!  But  never 
mind !  never  mind  !  It  is  my  duty  to  try  for 
both  our  sakes ;  it  is  I,  it  is  I,  who  must  break 
through  the  ice :  yes,  I  must — I  will,  propose. 
But,  my  dearest  friend,  must  it  be  green  lanes? 
won't  the  turnpike  road  do  ?  There  is  some- 
thing so  immeasurably  indelicate  in  walking 
alone  with  a  man  in  a  green  lane,  stiles  and 
all.  And  yet  to  be  sure,"  she  added,  after  a 
pause  of  reflection,  ''  green  umbrageous  shades 
do  tranquillize  to  love: — but  then,  again,  I 
should  have  twice  as  much  courage  on  the 
turnpike  road." 

Mrs.  Wilkinson  laughed  outright ;  ^  Non* 
sense,  nonsense  !*'  she  exclaimed,  '^  it  won't  do 
half  as  well :  every  person  who  comes  along 
will  put  you  out.  Walk  him  up  among  the 
hills ;  you  go  every  day  to  old  Nelly's  cottage : 
take  him  up  there  with  you*" 

**  No,  my  dearest  friend,  it  must  be  the  Mill- 
lane  : — not  up  to  poor  old  Nelly's.  I  never 
can  express  myself  elaborately,  when  I  am 
walking  up  and  down  hill.  I  have  not  breath 
enough?" 

«*  Well,  well,  then  the  Mill-lane,"  cried  Mrs. 

H  2 
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Wilkinson,  giving  a  glance  at  the  dock,  a 
signal  which  Miss  Chamberlayne  wdl  knew 
had  reference  to  the  Doctor's  dinner.  She  at 
once  departed,  musing  as  she  pensivdy  ap- 
proached her  Bower  on  the  appalling  scene 
which  she  had  to  go  through;  and  endeavouring 
to  recollect  which  was  the  greenest  and  most 
horizontal  lane  in  the  parish. 

The  Doctor  had  Just  concluded  his  fourth 
and  last  glass  of  superlatively  good  port,  an 
annual  present  from  the  Rylands  cellars ;  and 
had  just  stretched  his  long,  thin,  booted  legs 
under  the  table  :  the  chuckle  excited  by  two  or 
three  choice  bits  of  the  recent  conference  which 
conjugal  affection  had  reported  had  just  sub- 
sided into  a  doze«  and  Mrs.  Wilkinson  herself 
was  about  to  enjoy  the  only  twenty  minutes  of 
inactivity  which  she  indulged  iu,  when  a  mes- 
sage was  brought  that  Miss  Chamberlayne 
particularly  wished  to  speak  to  her  in  the 
garden. 

Our  maiden  heroine  looked  more  pale  and 
agitated  than  usual :  she  grasped  Mrs.  Wil- 
kinson's arm,  and  exclaimed : — ^*  My  dearest, 
dearest  friend,  1  cannot, — cannot, — cannot  do 
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it !  it  is  morally,  physicallyi  and  entirely  im- 
posaible  I** 

^*  Do  what?"  asked  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  so  sur- 
prised at  her  manner  as  not  to  recollect  at 
the  moment  to  what  she  could  allude ;  *'  do 
what  ?" 

'*  Propose  !'*  cried  the  spinster,  elevating  her 
eyes  to  heaven ;  **  I  cannot !  I  have  struggled 
and  struggled,  but  all  in  vain. — I  cannot.  I 
had  rather  sacrifice  every  hope  I  have  got. 
Bnt  I  hope  you  have  done  dinner,  my  dearest 
friend?  I  have  hardly  been  able  to  eat  a 
morsel  to  speak  of." 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  "  we  have 
done  dinner.  You  had  better  walk  in;  you 
won't  mind  Wilkinson's  sleeping,  poor  fellow ; 
such  a  round !" 

'^  No,  my  dearest  friend,  impossible — ab- 
solutely impossible !  I  only  want  to  ask  you 
one  single,  unequivocal  question.  What  do 
you  say  to  my  sending  him  an  anonymous 
letter,  to  open  his  eyes  to  my  affections? 
What  do  you  say,  my  dearest  friend,  to  my 
addressing  him  under  the  modest  cloud  of  an 
anonymous  pen?" 
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Mrs.  WilkiDBon  was  at  first  afraid  to  trust 
her  voice  to  say  anything,  Miss  Chamberlayne*8 
tone  and  manner  were  so  superlatively  ladi- 
crous ;  and  the  fervour  of  approaching  compo- 
sition wais  BO  apparent  in  her  tone  and  gesture : 
at  length  she  said :  "  Well,  I  have  no  great 
objection  to  an  anonymous  letter;  but  what 
have  you  given  up  the  green  lanes  for  ?' 

"Why,  my  'dearest  friend,  the  more  I 
reflected  upon  them,  the  more  my  modesty 
revolted.  I  should  have  sunk  under  the 
attempt.  Besides, — besides,  he  never  will 
walk  out  with  me  without  my  daiiing  Clara; 
no,  he  wont  So  do,  do  let  me  address  him 
under  an  anonymous  cloud/' 

•*  Well,  do,  my  dear/'  said  Mrs.  Wilkinson, 
her  gratitude  to  the  Earl,  and  her  conjugal 
aflfection  always  uppermost  in  her  thoughts; 
**  only  mind  that  you  send  me  a  copy  to  look 
over.  You  had  better  send  it,  for  there  is  no 
knowing  when  Wilkinson  will  be  out.  But 
wont  you  walk  in  now  ?" 

"Not  for  worlds,  not  for  concentrated 
worlds  I  my  mind  is  overflowing  with  ideas.— 
I  would   not    stop   a  moment  for  countless 
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thoasands. — If  I  was  not  to  begin  to  compose 
at  once,  they  would  all  fly  off  at  an  instan- 
taneoae  tangent,  all  be  lost  and, 

<  Like  the  air-dnwii  vition  of  a  dagger, 
Be  baaeleis  aU  behind !' " 

In  an  inconceiyably  short  space  of  time,  she 
cleared  the  distance  between  the  apothecary's 
shop  and  her  own  writing-desk,  and  sat  down 
to  her  task.  Her  great  fear  was,  that  however 
short  the  words  she  selected,  however  brief 
her  sentences,  she  should  not  be  able  todis- 
guise  her  style. 

"Well,"  she  exclaimed,  *<Ietit  be  so!— let 
him  suspect, — he  never  can  divine !" 

At  first,  she  had  determined  to  write  in  the 
masculine  gender,  as  it  would  make  the  modest 
cloud  more  dense;  but  when  it  came  to  the 
pinch,  she  could  not  do  it ;  it  would  give  so 
indelicate  a  tone  to  the  whole  of  the  letter ; 
it  would  be  so  like  having  a  male  confidant. 

She  began  with  what  she  persuaded  herself 
ought  not,  in  strictness,  to  be  considered  as  a 
departure  from  truth,  but  only  a  bold  poetic 
figure. 

"  You  have  never  seen,'' — thus  was  the 
letter  worded  ;— *<  and  never  will  behold  the 
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pen  which  now  addresses  yon.  Yet  she  knows 
yon  well,-*-aUiS|  too  well ! — Charity  and  firiend* 
ship,  hand-in-hand,  seek  to  protect  yon. — 
Happiness  and  misery  beckon  you  onwards. — 
To  fragrant  flowery  fields  the  first ;  to  scorch- 
ing scouring  sands  the  second.  Maiden  purity 
smiles  on  your  manly  virtues.  She,  whom  I 
will  not,  need  not,  must  not  name,  loves  you, 
and  loves  you  for  yourself  alone* — Speak,  and 
she  is  yours. — I  flatter  not  to  deceive. — Purse- 
proud  presumption  seeks  your  ruin. — Shun 
the  gilded  poison. — I  counsel  to  befriend.  If 
you  love  simplicity  and  virtue,  unmingled 
tenderness,  and  pure  affection,  and  virgin  love, 
as  ardent  as  it  is  refinedly  chaste,  speak, — 
banish  your  modest  fears — dispel  your  needless 
diffidence — ^view  your  own  merits  with  the 
eyes  of  every  other  human  being — woo  her, 
and  she  is  yours.  Yea,  I,  unknown  interpreter 
of  love,  say  with  the  voice  of  fate,  she  is 
yours! 

'^  But  if  you  pause,  you  are  lost. — If  you  are 
dazzled  by  the  gilded  lustre  of  deceit  and  fury, 
you  are  undone. — If  you  yield  to  the  allure- 
ments of  unwholesome    luxury,  you  are  de- 
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stroyed.  Mark  my  prophetic  words! — You 
are  leaning  over  the  outside  verge  of  a  malig- 
nant fate.  Oh  turn  back,  and  Paradise  is  at 
your  feet, — the  paradise,  the  truest^  the  ten* 
derest)  the  purest  paradise  of  a  virtuous 
woman's  modest  heart. 

**  Why  the  little  immoral  demon  is  permitted 
to  disgrace  the  surface  of  the  habitable  world, 
Heaven  only  knows.  If  you  drink  in  her 
intoxicating  fumes,  inevitable  misery  is  yours. 
What  a  conti*ast! — purity  and  love,  as  ardent 
as  maiden  modesty  allows — no  more — ^impurily 
and  rage,  as  deadly  as  despair — tremble  and 
draw  back. 

'*  I  know,  I  long  have  known  the  happiness  of 
married  bliss.  But  it  is  not  the  sympathetic 
kindness  of  a  female  bosom  that  propels  my 
plume.    Again  I  say,  speak  and  be — blbst  ! 

'*Seek  not  to  discover  the  friendly  pen  which 
traces  these  pure  lines.  I  have  said,  I  say 
again,  you  never  have,  you  never  will  behold 
her.  But  friendship's  etherial  essence  disdains 
the  narrow  bounds  of  space  and  time,  and  ris- 
ing  superior  to  the  low  pursuits  of  earth,  looks 
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forward  for  its  sablimer  recompense  ia  more 
eoi^enial  skies. 

**  Adiea !  adieo  I  Be  wise,  be  prompt,  be 
bold!    Yoai's, 

**Thb  iMPBinrTRABLT  Uhknowk." 

Tbe  thoughts  rose  so  quickly  to  her  mind,  the 
words  flowed  so  abundantly  from  her  pen  that 
it  was  not  withoot  an  eflbrt  she  brought  her 
epistle  to  a  close,  as  she  did  so,  she^exdaimed  : 

*'  This  is  inspiration  I  If  he  has  a  heart 
within  him — ^but  I  don*t  think  he  has— this 
must  melt  it  Heaven  knows  I  seek  as  much 
my  Charles'  happiness  as  my  own !"  She  re- 
perused  her  letter  with  inexpressible  delight 
At  the  last  sentoice  she  paused — she  felt  it  was 
too  near  an  approach  to  her  own  unfettered 
style ;  but  she  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to 
expunge  it ;  that  and  the  demon  part  were,  in 
her  opinion^  worth  all  the  rest  of  the  production 
put  together.  ^'  Friendship's  etherial  essence !" 
she  exclaimed,  waving  her  arm ;  "  sublimer  re- 
compense in  more  congenial  skies  !  Yes,  it 
shall  go.  He  may  suspect — he  never  can 
divine.  He  may  suspect— yes;  but  he  nnut 
approver 
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This  letter  reached  Hardinge  by  a  cross-post 
about  twenty-four  hours  after  Mrs.  Wilkinson's 
copy  of  it  had  caused  Lord  Kennis  the  first 
hearty  laugh  he  had  enjoyed  since  Lionel's 
departure. 

The  procedure  seriously  annoyed,  almost 
alarmed  our  hero.  He  exclaimedyUearly  in  the 
very  words,  that  his  fair  pursuer  had  used  on 
a  much  lessfearful  occasion — **  Merciful  powers! 
how  do  I  know  what  she  will  do  next?"  Vari^ 
ous  plans  of  self-defence  occurred  to  him — 
should  he  write  to  her  a  serious  letter  of  advice 
— -should  he  request  Mrs.  Middleton,  of  whom 
she  stood  in  great  awe,  to  lecture  her — should 
he  make  Wilkinson  put  her  under  a  course  of 
cooling  medicine  ?  He  perceived  clearly  that 
something  must  be  done,  but  what  was  best  for 
all  parties  he  was  at  a  loss  to  determine. 

Graver  and  more  important  events  however 
soon  occupied  his  entire  attention.  On  the 
fourth  day  after  Lionel's  departure,  the  intelli- 
gence 80  long  expected  and  dreaded  of  Viscount 
Walsingham's  death  was  received,  and  a  gloom 
was  cast  over  Rylands,  and  over  many  a  noble 
and  many  an  humble  roof  around. 
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How  true  are  the  words  of  Davie  Deans's  old 
seirant ;  ^  Eh,  sire  I  but  a  Other's  heart's  a 
queer  thing.'  For  a  long  period  Lord  Kennis 
had  known  that  his  eldest  son's  days  werenunw 
bered;  his  mind  had  been  made  up  to  the 
event}  and  he  had  looked  forward  to  it  with 
perfect  calmness.  In  all  his  day-dreams  of  the 
fature  greatness  of  his  house,  this  event  had 
been  considered  as  certain.  But  when  it  was 
announced  to  him,  the  blow  appeared  as  violent 
as  if  it  had  never  been  expected.  His  child's 
early  days  came  back  to  his  remembrance* 
The  long  years  of  pain  and  hopeless  disease, 
which  in  the  headloi^  excitement  of  the  chace 
a  too  daring  leap  had  fixed  upon  the  youth, 
were  forgotten.  He  thought  only  of  the  lovely 
child,  the  bold,  active,  healthy  boy,  all  he  had 
been,  and  all  he  promised  to  have  become ;  and 
the  father  was  bowed  down  by  the  stroke.  AH 
Hardioge's  time  and  exertions  were  employed 
to  solace  him,  and  in  a  few  days  the  old  man 
.was  again  himself. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  Mrs.  Forrester  an- 
nounced to  her  brother  the  import  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward's will.     Hardinge  was  too  well  acquainted 
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with  the  Baronet's  character  to  be  surprised  at 
his  having  acted  ungenerously  towards  his  re* 
latives;  or  that  his  wily  companion  should 
have  moulded  him  to  his  own  purposes.  But 
a  second  letter  was  shortly  afterwards  received 
from  Mrs.  Forrester,  in  which  she  told  him  that 
important  circumstances  regarding  Sir  Edward 
Forrester  had  been  communicated  to  her,  and 
implored  him  without  a  day's  delay  to  come  to 
her  at  Bath.  He  instantly  did  so,  and  thus  the 
last,  the  most  powerful  engine  of  Miss  Cham- 
berlayne's  passion  was  rendered  nugatory,  and 
her  Charles  had  flown  away  without  her  having 
once  seen  him,  since  her  mysterious  and  burning 
eloquence  had  reached  his  eye. 

The  information  which  Mrs.  Forrester  com- 
municated to  him  was  indeed  important.  Sir 
Edward's  will  had  been  much  discussed  in  the 
circles  at  Bath ;  and  it  appeared  that  on  two 
separate  occasions  the  deceased  had  been  heard 
to  declare  that  he  had  never  made  a  will,  nor 
ever  would,  until  he  were  married.  On  both 
occasions  the  assertion  had  been  made  in  gay 
society,  and  in  a  sportive  thoughtless  tone; 
nevertheless  the  impression  on  those  who  had 
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been  present  was  strong  that  he  had  spoken  the 
fact. 

Hardinge  instantly  wrote  to  his  friend  Drum- 
mond,  requesting  him  to  enter  a  caveat  against 
the  will.  He  then  in  his  hasiness-like  and  able 
manner  obtained  from  nearly  all  the  persons 
present  on  the  two  occasions  their  written  tes* 
timony  of  the  fact,  and  armed  with  this  cti- 
dence  threw  himself  into  the  mail,  and  was  in 
London  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  his  sister's  letter. 

Most  cordial  was  the  meeting  between  our 
hero  and  Mr.  Drummond ;  and  unwearied  the 
attention  which  they  both  gave  to  the  important 
object  of  his  visit.  The  services  of  the  most 
able  counsel  were  secured,  and  every  step  was 
taken  to  sift  to  the  bottom  the  fraud,  which 
there  was  so  much  reason  to  believe  had  been 
attempted. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Thb  law,  abaudant  as  it  is  in  disagreeable 
pi'oeesses,  has  few  more  annoying  than  that  of 
a  caveat  being  entered  against  a  will.  For  a 
considerable  time  all  that  is  known  by  the  par- 
ties interested  is  the  simple  fact  that  such  a 
step  has  been  taken,  and  that  a  barrier  has 
been  suddenly  put  up  between  them  and  their 
expected  wealth:  why  or  wherefore  remains  a 
secret.  When  honesty  and  good  faith  have  to 
undergo  this  period  of  suspense,  the  trial  is 
painful;  but  it  becomes  one  of  alarm  and  terror 
to  those  whose  conscience  accuses  them  of 
fraud. 

Philip  Tarleton  was  not  a  man  whose  tem- 
perament enabled  him  to  endure  without  severe 
suffering  the  state  of  feverish  anxiety  in  which 
he  was  placed.  Few  men  were  more  consti- 
tutionally courageous ;  few  when  the  hour  of 
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exertion  came  were  more  indifferent  to  danger, 
or  trembled  less  at  the  approach  of  death :  bnt 
his  mind  was  imaginative  and  enthusiastic  in 
no  ordinary  degree.  Restless,  nervous,  and 
agitated,  whilst  inactive,  no  sooner  did  real 
danger  approach — no  sooner  was  there  a  neces- 
sity for  action — than  he  became  cold,  tranquil, 
and  deliberate.  His  conduct  whilst  his  fate 
was  suspended  between  life  and  death  in  the 
Mendip  Cave  evinced  this  mixture  of  strength 
and  weakness.  His  self-possession  then  gave 
way  before  the  lengthened  uncertainty  of  his 
trial :  had  he  at  his  weakest  moment  known  that 
his  death  was  certain,  he  would  at  once  have 
become  as  tranquil,  as  unconcerned,  as  if  in* 
stead  of  life  he  had  been  about  to  lay  aside  a 
worn-out  garment  ^ 

With  a  mind  so  constituted,  the  state  of  sus- 
pense in  which  he  was  now  placed  was  agitat- 
ing in  the  extreme.  But  other  and  still  darker 
subjects  of  meditation  pressed  npcm  him.  The 
deadly  meeting  at  Wells  became  day  by  day 
more  constantly  present  to  his  mind.  Every 
circumstance  connected  with  it,  even  the  most 
trivial,  recurred  perpetually  to  his  memory ; 
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the  path  from  the  road  to  the  ground,  every 
minate  particular  of  the  field  itself,  the  trees, 
the  hedges,  the  thick  soft  grass  beneath  his 
feet,  the  cattle  startled  from  their  pasture  by 
the  report  of  the  pistols,  and  collected  together 
in  a  distant  comer  of  the  meadow;  all  this 
dwelt  with  painful  exactness  upon  his  eye.  The 
last  half-formed  accents  of  reproach  and  accu- 
sation which  with  convulsive  effort  the  dying 
man  had  laboured  to  utter ;  and  which,  inau- 
dible as  they  had  been  to  every  one  else,  con- 
science had  made  clear  and  distinct  to  him, 
rang  in  his  ears.  But  still  more  fearfully, 
more  constantly  present  to  his  memory  was  the 
look  of  terror  and  entreaty  which  the  weak 
unfortunate  young  man  had  cast  upon  him 
whei^he  compelled  him  a  third  time  to  face 
his  opponent.  Hour  by  hour  Tarleton's  self- 
condemnation  became  more  strong;  he  felt 
that  he  was  a  murderer ;  and  it  was  in  vain  he 
employed  his  subtle  intellect  in  long  trains  of 
reasoning  to  prove  to  himself  that  he  was  not 
such  :  that  Forrester  was  a  free  agent,  that  he 
had  brought  his  doom  upon  himself,  that  the 

m 

fatal  result  was  after  all  accidental,  that  if 
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young  Waleingham  was  to  be  absolyed  from 
the  guilt  of  intentionally  depriving  bis  adver- 
sary of  life,  the  charge  of  murderous  intention 
could  not  attach  to  others.  The  sophistry  was 
ineffectual;  his  conscience  overturned  it  all, 
and  told  him  that  but  for  his  treachery  the 
friendi  whose  bread  he  had  eaten  for  years, 
whose  wasteful  bounty  had  supplied  his  every 
want,  would  now  have  been  a  living  man  in- 
stead of  a  cold  festering  corpse. 

His  gloom  and  remorse  became  by  indul- 
gence more  and  more  strong ;  and  perpetually 
he  detected  himself  repeating  again  and  again 
the  one  single  word  '  Murderer/  It  was  the 
last  sound  his  lips  formed  when  he  laid  down 
to  sleep ;  it  was  his  first  waking  thought ;  and 
his  dreams  only  repeated  the  fearful  visions  of 
the  day.  He  shunned  society  ;  he  dreaded  so- 
litude :  his  boy,  for  whom  he  had  never  before 
evinced  the  slightest  regard,  was  now  the  only 
object  that  interested  him.  He  required  that 
he  should  be  perpetually  with  him ;  spoke  to 
his  mother  of  his  future  intentions  towards  the 
child;  of  the  school  at  which  he  should  be 
placed,  and   of  his  delicate  health,  with  an 
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anxiety  that  sarprised  whilst  it  pleased  her.  Still 
greater  was  her  astonishment  when  he  desired, 
not  without  hesitation,  that  the  child's  little 
bed  should  be  moved  into  his  own  sleeping- 
room. 

Tarleton  was  no  weak  baby,  who  feared  to 
be  in  the  dark  alone ;  but  his  nerves  were 
shaken  and  unstrung ;  and  the  presence  of  an 
innocent  child  near  him,  one  whose  growing 
affection  he  already  perceived,  soothed  his  feel- 
ings; and  during  many  a  long  hour  of  the  night 
whilst  unable  to  sleep,  it  solaced  him  to  watch 
the  placid  features  of  his  boy,  sunk  in  the  en- 
viable repose  of  innocence  and  childhood. 

This  strange  change  in  his  character  alarmed 
the  timid,  broken-spirited  Emma  Woodford : 
she  strove  to  divine  the  cause;  she  dreaded 
some  impending  misfortune  ;  and  the  frequent 
visits  of  the  attorney  Sparkes,  a  man  whom 
she  knew  Tarleton  detested,  convinced  her 
that  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  kind  were  clos- 
ing round  him. 

Sparkes  rallied  his  client  on  his  gloom  and 
want  of  spirit ;  spoke  lightly  of  the  caveat ;  not 
one  in  twenty  of  such  things,  he  said,  were 
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ever  supported,  were   even  worth  the  paper 
they  were  written   upon;   and  defied  all  the 
lawyers  in  the  kingdom  to  disprove  the  signa- 
tures on  the  will.     "  Give  me  a  day  or  two,** 
he  said,  *'  and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it.     I 
have  been  putting  out  my  feelers,  and  1  shall 
know  all  that  Bailey  and  Forbes  have  in  their 
pompous  heads  before  night.     You  have  no* 
thing  to  do,  but  to  make  yourself  comfortable 
and  easy.    Why  the  devil,  my  dear  fellow,  do 
you  mope  away  your  life  here,  and  look  as  lean 
and  savage  as  a  wild  cat?     Join  a  round  dozen 
of  us  at  the  Mermaid  to-night,— choice  spirits, 
wits,  authors,  men  of  genius,  yes  and  men  of 
talent  too,"  he  added,  with  a  knowing  wink. 
*'  Join  us,  my  dear  Phil ;  say  the  word.** 

Tarleton  replied  coolly,  <*  I  must  decline  your 
oiFer,  Mr.  Sparkes,  I  have  little  inclination  for 
gay  society  :  and  indeed  at  present  it  will  be 
best  that  we  should  not  be  seen  more  in  each 
other's  company  than  can  be  avoided.  I  am 
not  aware  that  our  intercourse  need  extend 
beyond  matters  of  business." 

*'  Insolent,  upstart  beggar  T  muttered  the 
attorney ;  and  then  added  aloud»  *'  You  puzzle 
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me  outrageously,  my  good  fellow.  What  the 
devil  is  the  use  of  being  a  knave,  or  a  murderer 
either — ^for  to  look  at  you  one  would  fancy  you 
bad  cut  the  puppy  baronet's  throat  yourself—- 
if  you  make  such  a  misery  of  it  ?  Why  run  the 
risk^  and  then  give  up  the  enjojmeht  ?  But 
you  know  best,  I  suppose :  so  I  am  your 
humble  servant,  Mr.  Philip  Tarleton.  I'm  off. 
Thank  Jupiter,  all  the  world  isn't  of  your 
kidney." 

'^  The  curse  of  being  associated  with  such  a 
degraded  villain  !"  exclaimed  Tarleton,  when 
he  was  alone ;  ''  the  curs&of  being  constrained 
to  endure  his  presence,  his  taunts,  and,  ten 
times  worse  than  all,  his  familiarity !  It  is 
poison  to  roe  i  and  yet  I  do  and  must  endure 
it.  I  am  bound  and  fettered  to  him :  he 
knows  it ;  exults  in  it ;  and  gratifies  bis  inso- 
lent malice  by  trying  my  forbearance  to  the 
utmost,  certain  that  he  can  do  it  with  impunity. 
And  these  are  the  first  pleasures  I  have  pur« 
chased  with  that  poor  wretch's  blood  !" 

He  attempted  to  occupy  his  attention  with  a 

book.    Through  all  the  gay  and  vicious  life 

*  which  he  had  led,  he  had  never  lost  his  taste 
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for  the  studies  of  his  youth;  and  he  now 
opened  his  favourite  classic ;  the  book  which 
had  always  been  the  most  congenial  to  his 
mind,  which  had  always  retained  the  most 
powerful  control  over  him.  But  his  eye  dwelt 
on  the  familiar  lines  of  Juvenal  without  their 
import  reaching  his  mind.  He  turned  from 
one  glorious  passage  to  another,  but  in  vain ; 
and  with  a  sigh  he  closed  the  volume.  His 
boy,  who  had  glided  back  into  the  room  as 
soon  as  he  knew  his  father  was  alone,  and  had 
crept  up  to  him  but  without  speaking,  now 
looked  enquiringly  in  his  face  to  learn  whether 
his  childish  babble  would  be  allowed.  A  kind 
nod  encouraged  him  ;  and  long  histories  of 
toys  and  games  and  playmates  won  the  at- 
tention, which  the  Satirist's  majestic  verse  had 
failed  to  gain.  Tarleton's  mind  was  soothed. 
He  entered  ipto  all  the  wishes  of  his  young 
companion,  showed  him  pictures,  examined 
his  playthings,  and  gaviB  him  paper  and  a 
pencil,  for  the  boy  was  at  the  age  when  every 
child  is  an  artist.  His  first  attempt  was  some 
horse  or  man;  but  it  was  abandoped  as  too 
difficult:  and  be  contented  himself  wiUi  tracing 
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over  the  large  crown  and  arms  marked  in  the 
paper.  Proud  of  his  success,  he  showed  the 
work  to  his  father;  and  encouraged  by  the 
praise  he  obtained,  resumed  his  labours  on  the 
other  leaf.  This  also  in  high  glee  he  laid 
before  him  :  — and  through  life  the  boy  never 
lost  the  remembrance  of  the  horrid  change 
which  came  over  his  father's  features.  The 
water-mark  which  the  child's  pencil  had  ren- 
dered visible   was    Brock- Dover  - 1810. 

Tarleton  started  up— pushed  the  affrighted 
boy  aside  with  rude  violence;  and  rushing  down 
stairs,  burst  into  the  room  where  Mrs.  Wood- 
ford was  sitting.  For  some  moments  his  utter- 
ance failed  him :  then  he  cried,  '^  Woman, 
where  is  the  paper  you  gave  me — the  paper 
you  gave  me  the  first  day  I  came  ?  tell  me.*' 

The  poor  woman  trembled  violently.  "  Mer- 
ciful powers,  Mr.  Tarleton,  what  is  the  matter  ? 
you  shake  like  an  aspen  leaf." 

Tarleton  made  a  strong  effort  to  control 
himself — "  Mrs.  Woodford,"  he  said,  *'  what 
paper  have  you  got  in  the  house  ?  show  it  me." 

She  brought  him  some  loose  sheets  from  a 
bureau :  they  were  not  the  same,  and  Tarleton 
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breathed   more  freely.     ''When,**  he   asked, 
'Mid  you  buy  what  I  have  up  stairs?' 

"Yesterday,  Sir;"  but  the  confidence  which 
the  answer  gave,  was  crushed  when  she  added, 
<*  It  is  the  same  paper  and  the  same  price  as 
what  I  bought  for  you  the  first  day  you  came." 

He  returned  to  his  own  apartment:  and 
dismissing  the  child,  who  alarmed  and  un- 
certain what  to  do,  had  remained  fixed  to  the 
spot,  he  sat  down  calmly  to  reflect  on  the  new 
danger  which  threatened  him.  The  will  had 
been  ante-dated  more  than  a  year  to  remove 
all  danger  in  the  forgery  of  the  second  wit- 
ness's signature ;  and  it  therefore  bore  in  itself 
absolute  proof  of  its  invalidity.  There  ap- 
peared  no  ground  to  hope  that  it  had  been 
written  on  a  different  paper ;  but  he  resolved 
that  his  first  step  should  be  to  ascertain  this 
point  beyond  a  doubt  He  put  his  formal 
copy  of  the  will  into  his  pocket,  threw  himself 
into  a  coach,  and  drove  to  Doctors*  Commons. 

Explaining  who  he  was,  and  stating  his 
doubt  as  to  the  exact  correctness  of  certain 
words  as  they  stood  in  the  copy  which  he  pro- 
duced>  he  requested  to  be  allowed  to  compare 
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It  with  the  original.  The  will  was  written  in 
a  very  small  hand,  and  occupied  only  one  page 
of  the  sheet,  but  the  second  leaf  had  not  been 
torn  off;  and  as  its  official  guardian  handed  it 
to  Tarleton,  his  eye,  sharpened  by  fear,  saw  at 
the  first  glance  the  dated  mark  distinctly  visible 
in  the  blank  leaf. 

Tarleton  was  prepared  for  the  worst ;  and 
no  eye,  even  the  most  acute,  could  have  de- 
tected agitation  or  anxiety  in  the  cool  de- 
liberate look,  and  the  leisurely  manner,  with 
which  he  compared  the  documents  :  and  yet  it 
added  to  the  provoking  extent  of  his  ill-fortune 
that  the  fatal  half-sheet  might  have  been  torn 
off,  and  yet  the  will  remain  complete. 

It  was  an  important  moment  in  his  life.  He 
was  standing  perfectly  alone;  the  clerk  was 
engaged  at  a  distance  with  another  person  ;  a 
fire  was  close  to  him,  every  evidence  of  his 
guilt  might  in  an  instant  have  been  destroyed. 
But  his  anxiety  for  wealth  withheld  him ;  and 
still  more  was  his  proud  spirit  restrained  by 
his  unwillingness  to  admit  the  guilt  which 
such  an  action  would  have  betrayed :  besides 
there  were  still  strong  grounds  for  hope  :  the 
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original  instrument  might  perhaps  never  but 
once  again  be  referred  to  ;  and  a  hundred 
persons  might  read  every  word  it  eonUuned, 
without  detecting  the  faint  shades  in  the  texture 
of  the  paper.  He  determined  to  abide  by  the 
result,  and  with  an  unshaken  hand  restored  it 
to  the  incautious  functionary. 

Tarleton  immediately  proceeded  to  Spailces's 
oflSce ;  he  was  out,  and  it  was  some  hours  be- 
fore they  met ;  when  they  did  so,  the  attorney 
was  in  high  spirits. 

**  My  dear  fellow,"  he  said  ;  "  it  is  all  right, 
all  correct.  Bailey  and  Forbes  are  devilish 
high  fellows ;  but  if  they  ezpecft  that  all  thei? 
clerks  will  keep  their  secrets,  they  are  cursedly 
mistaken.  A  couple  of  shiners  cleverly  thrown 
in,  and  I  know  the  whole  of  it" — ^he  then 
mentioned  the  grounds  of  the  caveat — **  Care 
not  a  farthing  for  it — meet  them  in  every  court 
in  England — What's  a  booby's  prattle  com- 
pared to  his  sign  manual  ?  They'll  never  at- 
tempt it." 

Tarleton  then  informed  him  of  the  new 
danger. — ^The  pettifogger^s  countenance  fell:  he 
bit  his  lip»»    '*  Damnably,   diabolically  pro- 
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Voking ! — By  all  that's  sacred  I  had  intended 
to  have  torn  off  the  cursed  leaf— I  had  raised 
my  hand  to  do  it — Devilish,  devilish  bad 
luck  r 

Angry  recrimination  passed  between  the  two 
conspirators.  Tarleton  accused  Sparkes  of 
being  half  stultified  when  he  prepared  the  in- 
strument. *'  It  is  false !"  exclaimed  the  at- 
torney fiercely ;  **  it  is  false  as  hell.  It  was 
your  own  cowardly  haste  that  has  led  to  it  all. 
Had  you  allowed  the  thing  to  have  been  done 
quietly,  and  in  a  business-like  manner,  and  let 
the  will  have  been  kept  by  me,  as  I  wanted, 
we  should  have  been  all  right." 

*'  I  repeat,  Sir,*'  said  Tarleton,  unmoved  by 
the  insulting  terms  addressed  to  him ;  '^  I 
repeat,  that  had  not  your  faculties,  such  as 
they  are,  been  stultified  by  drink,  you  would 
have  examined  the  paper  before  you  used  it : 
those  tricks  and  subtleties  of  practice  are  the 
very  points,  on  which  assistance  is  expected 
from  persons  such  as  you.  I  only  blame  myself 
for  having  trusted  my  life  in  the  hands  of  a 
drunkard." 

Sparkes,  although  his  naturally  choleric  tem- 

I  2 
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per  had  been  tamed  down  by  a  long  series  of 
professional  conflicts,  was  on  the  point  of  mak- 
ing some  insulting  answer:  but  be  checked 
himself;  '*  Devil  take  it/'  he  exclaimed,  *'  this 
is  no  time  for  quarrelling. — Phil  Tarleton,  I  ask 
your  pardon  for  my  d  —  d  rude  words.  Curse 
me,  if  there  is  a  man  in  existence  I  should  be  so 
sorry  to  offend  as  you.'* 

He  put  out  his  hand,  butTarleton  appearing 
not  to  notice  the  action  merely  said^  in  his  usual 
cool  manner :  '*  You  are  right.  Sir ;  we  shall 
be  ill-employing  our  time,  you  by  insulting 
language,  or  I  by  condescending  to  resent  it.  It 
behoves  us  at  once  to  consider  the  extent  of  the 
danger  in  which  we  are  placed.  Can  we  meet 
it?-— or  must  we  give  way  before  it,  and  leave 
England  at  once  ?'' 

The  stake  was  the  largest  that  Sparkes  had 
ever  played  for.  Hardened  as  he  was,  and 
having  like  all  other  desperate  men  long  since 
been  accustomed  to  look  at  the  gallows  as  the 
probable  termination  of  his  labours ;  and  like 
them  chiefly  solicitous  to  postpone  that  termi- 
nation as  long  as  possible ;  the  shame  of  detec- 
tioui  the  loss  of  character  formed  no  elements 
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of  ills  calculations;  he  weighed  only  the  rich 
prize  against  the  danger,  and  without  hesitation 
decided  to  abide  the  risk. 

"  Give  it  up,"  he  cried  ;  "  no  not  if  1  had 
twenty  necks  to  be  hanged  by,  and  knew  that 
every  one  of  them  would  be  stretched.  My 
dear  fellow,  no  blot  is  a  blot  till  it  is  hit«  The 
will  probably  wont  be  looked  at  again,  but  by 
the  stupid  clerks  who  are  half  asleep,  and  would 
no  more  think  of  poking  out  for  paper-marks 
than  of  flying.  Mind,  my  good  fellow,"  he 
continued  after  a  pause ;  '^  I  don't  mean  to  say 
that  we  ara't  standing  in  a  rather  ticklish  posi- 
tion. If  the  trick  is  blown  and  they  get  hold 
of  us,  we  are  both  dead  men  if  we  had  ten  thou- 
sand lives.  We  must  go  cautiously  to  work, 
Tarleton.  We  must  watch  our  opponents 
night  and  day.  Bailey  and  Forbes  fancy  all 
their  clerks  are  as  immaculate  as  they  pretend 
to  be.  themselves: — but  for  all  that  I  have  a 
friend  in  the  enemy's  camp,  and  ^fend  surprises 
is  the  word." 

'*  Is  not  the  will  my  property  ?"  asked  Tarle- 
ton ;  *^  can  I  not  recover  possession  of  it?' 

'^Impossible,  my   dear  fellow,   impossible* 
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The  danger  would  ba  ten  times  greater ;  and 
our  fifty  thousand  consols  lost  for  ever.  But  it 
can't  be  done.  Our  game  is  clear — Prepare  the 
means  and  be  ready  to  start  for  America  at  a 
moment's  notice :  and  let  us  always  know 
exactly  where  we  can  find  each  other. — I  will  be 
all  eyes  and  ears ;  and  we  will  rally  through  it 
yet.  By  Jupiter,  I  have  been  in  and  out  of 
worse  scrapes  than  this." 

They  parted,  and  Tarleton  retraced  his  steps 
homeward  towards  Islington.  As  he  crossed 
Blackfriars,  he  leant  over  the  parapet  of  the 
bridge,  in  half  unconscious  examination  of  die 
noble  and  extended  scene  around  hhn. 

The  magnificence  of  the  Thames,  its  broad 
extent  of  water,  its  pompous  buildings,  its  un* 
rivalled  bridges,  its  forests  of  masts,  its  crowd 
of  rapid  boats  are  almost  always  deprived  of 
much  of  their  effect  by  the  thick  and  smoke* 
laden  atmosphere,  through  which  they  are 
viewed.  It  is  only  in  that  peculiar  state  of  the 
air, — well  known  to  those  two  most  keen  ob^ 
servers  of  the  sky,  the  sailor  and  tbe  landscape 
painter, — which  precedes  rain,  that  the  effect  of 
one  of  the  noblest  city-views  in  the  world  is 
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felt  to  its  fiiU  extent.  The  air  id  then  of  such 
a  glassy  clearness  that  objects  at  a  mile'sdistance 
are  as  sharp  and  vivid  as  if  seen  within  twenty 
yards  :  and  a  power  and  eifeet  are  given  to  the 
panorama,  which  it  possesses  at  no  other  time. 
Such  was  its  aspect  now  :  and  Tarleton's 
vivid  imagination  was  enchained  by  the  scene 
before  him.  His  danger,  nay  his  remorse 
were  for  the  time  forgotten,  and  feelings  of  ad*, 
miration  and  pride  at  the  rich  splendour  of  the 
scene,  filled  his  mind^  as  his  eye  ranged  over 
the  splendid  variety  of  objects  before  him,  which 
makes  England^s  proud  capital  the  wonder  of 
the  world.  But  by  degrees  the  images  which 
his  eye  received,  faded  before  they  reached  his 
mind  ;  a  re-action  of  feeling  came  violently 
upon  him  :  his  hands  grasped  the  stone  parapet, 
and  for  a  moment  the  wish  of  casting  off  the 
misery  which  oppressed  him  mastered  his  reso- 
lution. But  the  bodily  action  changed  again 
the  current  of  his  feelings.  **  Coward,  coward !" 
he  exclaimed ;  **  and  am  I  come  even  to  this? 
to  sneak  like  a  poltroon  from  the  hazard  which 
those  whom  I  despise  can  face  with  fortitude  ? 
Why,"  he  continued,   "why  am   I  thus  sub- 
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dued? — Am  I  so  new  to  crime, — ^has  my  former 
life  been  so  pure,  so  virtuous  that  I  must  needs 
break  down  at  the  first  check  of  conscience? 
has  my  pride,  my  reason  left  me  thus  unpre- 
pared? A  reckless  hardened  villain,  whose 
range  of  intellect  is  limited  to  a  drinking  song, 
has  more  reason  to  boast  of  strength  of  nerve 
than  I — No,*'  he  cried  drawing  back  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  water,  as  if  fearful  of  again 
trusting  his  resolution — ''  no,  I  will  not  act  the 
coward's  basest,  meanest  part — I  will  not  act 
it  now." 

Sick  and  exhausted  he  reached  his  home. 
Mrs.  Woodford  looked  anxiously  at  his  pale 
and  agitated  countenance  :  she  did  not  venture 
to  address  him,  and  held  back  her  child,  as  the 
boy  pressed  forward  to  greet  him.  Tarleton 
stretched  out  his  hand  towards  him ;  and  the 
poor  boy's  innocent  caresses,  the  quick  energy 
of  his  young  ideas  calmed,  more  than  any  thing 
else  could  have  done,  the  tumult  of  conflicting 
emotions  which  had  well  nigh  subdued  him. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


MBAiiWHiLB  our  hero's  legal  proceedings 
went  on  but  badly.  After  a  most  rigid  'scrutiny 
of  the  document,  the  signatures  of  Sir  Edward 
Forrester,  and  of  the  deceased  clerk,  who  was 
one  of  the  subscribing  witnesses,  were  pro- 
nounced authentic;  and  Sparkes,  when  re- 
quired to  do  so,  willingly,  and  without 
hesitation,  gave  his  history  of  the  affair. 

Knowing,  as  he  did,  by  private  means,  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  opposing  party  im- 
pugned the  will,  he  stated,  of  his  own  accord, 
'*  that  at  the  time  it  was  made,  Sir  Edward 
Forrester  had  declared  to  him,  and  to  Tarle- 
ton,  who  was  also  present,  that  he  was  re- 
solved never  to  admit  having  done  so  old- 
fashioned  a  thing  as  make  his  will : — he  had 
enjoined  them  both  to  secrecy ;  and  it  was 
this  wish  for  concealment,  which  had  led  Sir 
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Edward  to  employ  him  rather  than  the  soli- 
citor who  managed  his  estates.'* 

When  asked  if  the  deceased  had  explained 
the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  do  an  act 
80  repugnant  to  his  feelings^  Sparkes  readily 
answered.  *'  Yes :  the  Baronet  had  toid  him 
thatTarleton  was. the  only  real  friend  he  ever 
had;  that  he  had  saved  his  life  when  they 
were  abroad  together  ;** — this  was  the  fact, — 
"  and,  that  if  he.  Sir  Edward,  was  to  break  his 
neck  in  a  fox-chase,  he  should  be  devilish 
sorry  that  his  money  should  go  to  a  pack  of 
women,  for  whom  he  did  oot  care  five  far- 
things." 

AH  this  appeared  clear  and  consistent ;  and, 
although  coming  from  a  person  whose  want 
of  character  was  notorious,  could  not  be 
impugned.  The  most  minute  examination  of 
the  will, —every  line  and  every  word, — was 
again  and  again  critically  made ;  but  by  that 
strange  combination  of  circumstances,  which 
so  often,  in  the  affairs  of  real  life,  exceed 
probability,  during  the  whole  of  the  investi- 
gation, no  attention  was  given  to  the  only 
point  on  which  detection  was  possible :   and 
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whilst  the  written  characters  were  elaborately 
scrutinizedy  not  a  single  glance  was  given  to 
the  paper  on  which  they  were  inscribed. 

In  the  end«  Hardinge's  legal  advisers  came 
unanimously  to  the  conclusion «  that  the  will 
could  not  be  set  aside  ;  a  conclusion,  the  more 
annoying,  because  the  impression  remained 
unshaken,  that  fraud  had  been  practised, 
although  it  had  escaped  detection. 

The  zeal  and  industry  with  which  Har- 
dinge  laboured  in  his  sister's  behalf,  did  not 
prevent  his  passing  many  social  hours  with 
Drummond,  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  both. 
Drummond  had  not  forgotten  the  discussion 
between  them  on  the  dangers  of  retirement; 
he  had  also,  from  some  source  or  other, 
obtained  no  inconsiderable  knowledge  of  the 
amatory  dii&culties,  in  which  his  old  friend 
was  placed  ;  and  he  was  little  disposed  to  let 
him  off  quietly  on  the  subject. 

At  one  of  their  t6te-ik-t6te  evening  meetings, 
after  having,  by  a  good  deal  of  sportive  cross- 
examination,  made  himself  master  of  the  state 
of  afiairs  at  East  Le^hton,  he  exclaimed, 
'*  Hardinge,  you  have  exceeded  my  expecta- 
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tiond,  and  my  fears.  I  knew  that  you  were  a 
doomed  man, ;  but  I  never  expected  that  yon 
would  have  been  attacked  by  all  the  three 
Graces  at  once.  It  is  wonderful/'  he  added, 
with  a  mock  solemnity  of  tone, — *'  it  is  abso- 
lutely wonderful — such  a  crowd  of  conquests! 
— But  how  you  are  to  extricate  yourself  from 
your  triangular  difficulties,  surpasses  my  con- 
ception. Triangular  difficulties,"  he  repeated, 
after  a  pause :  '*  triangles — it  is  a  nicely 
selected  word,  and  I  am  proud  of  it :  but,  to 
soldiers, — volunteers,  as  you  and  I  have  been, 
— valiant  members  of  the  *  DeMi  Own^ — the 
term  has  an  approximation  to  military  punish- 
ments which  is  not  agreeable.  Still,  what  are 
a  few  thousand  lashes,  compared  to  the  death- 
less glory  of  a  triple  conquest  f 

<  Ctesar  himself  could  never  ny 
He  got  three  vicf  ries  in  a  day.' " 

''  I  expected  all  this,"  said  Hardinge,  in  a 
resigned  tone,  '*  ever  since  Murray  was  at  Ry- 
lands.  I  knew  that  my  old  friend,  the  Earl, 
a  humourist  by  profession,  would  deluge  him 
with  all  manner  of  absurdities  for  the  especial 
purpose  of  his  conveying  them  to  you.'* 
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'^  Absurdities?"'  cried  Drummond ,  *^  are  the 
charges  true  or  false  ? — Yes  or  no  ? — Are  you 
or  are  you  not,  at  this  very  moment,  the  happy, 
the  guilty  possessor  of  three  fair  ladies'  hearts, 
any  one  of  which  would  be  cheap  if  purchased 
with  a  crown  ?" 

**  No,    Drummond,    not  of   one; — not   of 


one. 


<'  Well,  let  us  go  into  the  matter  categori- 
cally, and  with  judicial  composure.  First, 
there  is  Miss  Isabella  Chamberlayne  ;  does 
she,  or  does  she  not,  adore  you?  Guilty  man, 
speak !" 

Hardinge  laughed.  "  No,  she  does  not. 
You  have  seen  her,  and  you  know  exactly  the 
sort  of  person  she  is :  a  more  gentle,  a  kinder- 
hearted,  better  creature  does  not  exist.  She  has 
her  weak  point,  and  has  had  it  any  time  these 
thirty  years.  She  has  that  susceptibility  of 
heart  which  inclines  her  to  make  a  fool  of  her- 
self with  every  single  man,  who  happens  to  be 
living  near  her.  I  have  that  advantage  at  pre- 
sent ;  my  glory  and  my  conquest  extend  so  far, 
and  no  further."  Drummond  shook  his  head 
doubtingly.     «'  It  is  no  new  affair,   my   good 
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friend,"  continued  Hardinge.  '*  For  a  long 
period  of  time,  bhe  regularly  honoured  me  with 
her  affections  twice  a-year  during  the  hunting 
and  shooting  seasons.  At  last  Mr.  Middleton  s 
romantic  curate  fairly  beat  me  out  of  the  field 
by  reading  Spenser  with  her  before  breakfast. 
Nay,  besides  a  shade  of  fondness  for  one  or  two 
of  poor  Morrison's  successors,  there  was  your 
friend  Dr,  Henderson  at  Wells :  he  would  have 
had  her  all  to  himself  if  Lord  Kennis's  gout 
had  been  continuous.  Why  Drummond,  you 
have  yourself  heard  all  this  from  poor  Lady 
Kennis." 

'*  Number  two,"  said  Drummond :  "  Miss 
Mackenzie,  —  Miss  Jane  Mackenzie.  What 
say  you  here  ?" 

'*  Totally,  absolutely,  and  entirely  guiltless  : 
not  one  iota  of  love  in  the  case.  Miss  Mac- 
kenzie is  an  agreeable  sensible  young  woman ; 
but  stricken  to  the  heart  by  the  blow  which  de* 
stroyed  all  her  visions  of  happiness  at  Trafal- 
gar. I  greatly  doubt  whether  she  will  ever 
again  feel  what  love  is.  At  all  events,  I  am 
quite  certain  she  does  not  feel  it  for  me.  Why, 
man,  I  am  fifteen  years  her  senior  !'* 
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"  Report  says  otherwise,  my  too  modest 
friend  ; — ^you  are  believed  to  have  vanquished 
without  attacking/' 

"  Report  was  never  more  mistaken.  My 
success  with  Miss  Mackenzie  exists  only  in  the 
imagination,  or  rather  I  should  say  in  the 
wishes,  of  my  politic  old  housekeeper,  and  my 
saucy  niece  who  aids  and  abets  her  in  every 
thing;  hut  I  understand  their  machinations 
perfectly." 

"  Well,  Hardinge,  and  the  third  lady, — the 
fair  widow? — what  account  can  you  give  of 
yourself  with  reference  to  her  ?* 

*'  Why,  as  to  the  fair  widow,  I  hardly  know 
what    to  say.     I   know  she    is   not  popular 
amongst  us  at  East  Leighton  ;  but,  on  my  con- 
science, I  think  the  prejudice  against  her  is  un- 
founded.    She  is  lively,  and  as  good-natured  a 
creature  as  1  ever  met  with.     I  do  not  think  she 
has  a  delight  in  the  world  equal  to  that  of 
seeing  people  happy    around  her  ; — testy,   I 
admit ;  but  what  woman  of  quick  feelings  is 
not  ?     Women's  minds  are  like  India  rubber, 
very  soft  and  pliant,  but  if  touched  quickly, 
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everything  reboands  from  them,  aDd  somewhat 
sharply  perhaps.** 

'*  And  this  gay  widow,  is  she  as  beautiful  as 
goodr 

*'  She  is  not  a  Mrs.  Siddons,  nor  a  Madame 
Recamier ;  but  she  is  an  animated,  attractire, 
dangerous  little  creature  for  an  idle  old  bache- 
lor like  me  to  come  near." 

'*  Ho  !  bo  !  you  admit  there  is  danger/* 

"  There  must  always  be  danger,**  answered 
Hardiuge,  *'  when  a  man  lives  in  the  country, 
and  has  nothing  to  do.  You  were  right  there, 
Drummond.  Idleness  is  the  surest  possible 
thing  to  get  a  man  into  a  scrape,  who  is  too 
old  to  consider  that  all  the  happiness  of  life  con- 
sists in  a  pack  of  fox-lounds  and  a  double- 
barrelled  gun.  Yes,  Drummond,  you  and  our 
8chool«copy  are  the  concentrations  of  wisdom.** 

''  My  poor,  poor  friend,"  said  Drummond 
sighing  compassionately  ;  **  all  your  hopes  of 
safety  must  rest  with  that  shrewd  old  house- 
keeper of  yours.  For  her  own  sake  she  will 
preserve  you  from  destruction,  if  possible ;  but 
I  greatly  doubt  her  power.** 
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**  No/'  said  Hardinge,  «  I  absolve  her  of  all 
selfish  motives  ;  there  is  not  a  grain  of  it  in  her 
nature  :  bat  I  know  she  thinks,  and  faith  so 
do  I,  that  I  am  happier  as  I  am.  The  sly  old 
creature/'  he  continued,  laughing,  "  her  imper 
tinence  is  positively  beyond  endurance.  She 
treats  me  as  if  I  were  a  spoilt  child  of  seven 
years  old,  who  must  always  have  something  to 
do  to  keep  it  out  of  mischief:  she  brings  all  the 
ragamuffins  in  the  parish  to  me  with  their  dis- 
putes to  occupy  my  time ;  and  the  other  day 
she  asked  me  if  I  had  'not  better  think  about 
making  another  set  of  walks  ;  and  she  could 
hardly  refrain  from  laughing  whilst  she  said 
so.  I  could  almost  make  up  my  mind  to  marry 
for  the  express  purpose  of  vexing  her,  were  it 
not  for  the  adage/' 

For  some  time  Drummond  made  no  reply, 
being  employed  in  ascertaining  the  exact  centre 
of  gravity  of  his  dessert-fork.  At  length  he 
said  :  **  Unhappy  man,  your  case  is  decided 
upon.  Go  back  to  the  place  whence  you  came, 
and  prepare  yourself  to  undergo  your  sen- 
tence." 

"  And  what  is  my  sentence?" 
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*'  We  have  not  a  shadoir  of  doabt  upon  our 
minds,"  Baid  Dnimmond  with  judicial  grayity, 
<<  a8  to  the  case ;  but  the  ends  of  justice  will 
best  be  answered  by  your  remaining  for  the 
present  ignorant  of  the  exact  nature  of  your 
punishment :  we  do  not  conceive  that  the  period 
of  your  suspense  will  be  long.  Go,  unhappy 
and  ihrice  guilty  man,  and  may  Heaven  sup- 
port you  under  your  approaching  sufferings.*' 

^*  This  is  most  unfair  and  ill^al,"  exclaimed 
Hardinge.  ^^  You  affect  to  find  me  guilty  on  my 
own  evidence,  which  proves  me  spotless  of 
blame;  and  you  refuse  to  tell  me  what  my 
punishment  will  be :  abominable,  unheard-of 
tyranny !" 

"  Perfectly  regular  and  correct,"  said  Dnim- 
mond. *^  Take  my  word  for  it,  my  poor  friend, 
that  in  these  cases  the  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion is  pronounced  long,  very  long  befoK  the 
nature  and  the  extent  of  the  punishment  is 
known,  or  even  guessed  at." 

'^The  extent  of  the  punishment,  yes;  but 
in  which  of  the  three  directions  do  you  sup- 
pose  it  will  come  ?  on  what  point  of  the  triangle 
am  I  to  he  impaled  ?" 
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*'  Ah,  true,"  said  Drummond  ;  "  the  tri- 
angles, the  triangles.  I  see  the  uncomfortable 
idea  hangs  upon  you.  I  was  wrong,  very 
wrong,  to  suggest  it.  Come«  my  poor  friend, 
we  shall  just  be  in  time  for  Kemble's  third  act 
of  Othello.  The  picture  of  the  calm  happi- 
ness of  married  life  will  raise  your  spirits/' 

It  was  on  the  same  day  that  this  long  inves- 
tigation of  Hardinge's  delinquencies  took  place, 
that  his  fair  niece  received  a  letter  from  him, 
announcing  his  return  to  East  Leighton  in  two 
or  three  days,  as  all  attempt  at  further  opposi* 
tion  to  the  will  had  been  pronounced  hopeless* 
The  news  of  her  uncle's  return  was  great  joy 
to  her,  for  his  absence  had  been  extended  from 
days  to  weeks;  and  although  her  time  had 
been  agreeably  divided  between  her  kind 
friends  at  the  Castle  and  at  Mrs.  Mackenzie's 
humble  cottage,  still  she  sighed  for  his  society 
and  support.  Judge  Hannah's  gloomy  antici- 
pations of  the  pining  away  of  her  young 
charge,  which  perhaps  she  had  more  strongly 
coloured  in  her  parting  admonition  to  Lionel 
than  she  would  otherwise  have  done,  in  order 
to  produce  a  salutary  effect  upon  him,  appeared 
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to  be  erroneous.  Clara  was  no  longer  the  gay, 
thougbtlegs,' lively  creature  she  had  been;  but 
the  violent  depression  of  her  feelings,  which 
had  so  greatly  alarmed  her  friends,  had  gra- 
dually been  succeeded  by  tranquillity  and  re- 
signation. Two  distinct  causes  conduced  to 
this.  She  well  knew  that  the  happiness,  nay« 
the  lives,  of  her  mother  and  Caroline  were 
wrapt  up  in  hers.  She  felt  that  any  selfish  in- 
dulgence in  grief  was  unjust,  ungenerous 
towards  them,  and  with  the  resolute  firmness 
of  her  character  she  determined  bravely  to  re- 
sist and  conquer  the  fears  and  anxiety  which 
oppressed  her.  Orief,  however  poignant,  how- 
ever well-founded,  like  all  other  diseases  of  the 
mind,  is  augmented  by  indulgence,  and  be- 
comes  less  if  firmly  resisted. 

Another,  and  we  will  not  assert  that  it  was 
not  the  still  more  powerful,  cause  of  her  renewed 
tranquillity  was  the  letter  after  letter  in  quick 
succession  which  she  received  from  her  absent 
lover.  In  these  young  Walsingham  trans- 
mitted no  certificates  of  cowardice  from  his 
commanding  officer  for  the  consolation  of  his 
bride-elect,  but  the  general  tone  of  his  long 
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epistles,  full  of  animation  and  spirit  as  they 
were,  convinced  her  that  her  image  was  un- 
ceasingly before  his  eyes,  that  her  happiness 
influenced  all  his  conduct,  and  that  he  was  no 
longer  the  thoughtless,  intemperate  desperado 
that  he  had  formerly  been. 

Lord  Kennis  had  his  despatches  also,  and 
some  of  them  from  the  most  illustrious  war- 
riors of  the  age.  In  these  Viscount  Walsing*- 
'  ham  was  spoken  of  in  terms  of  unbounded 
praise,  as  promising  to  become  one  of  the  best 
and  steadiest  officers  in  the  service,  and  calcu- 
lated in  no  common  degree  to  do  honour  to  its 
very  highest  ranks.  All  this  was  balm  to 
Clara's  heart,  and  Judge  Hannah,  although 
she  had  still  her  own  misgivings,  uttered  no 
word  to  shake  her  young  mistress's  increasing 
hopes. 

At  the  very  time  that  Hardinge's  announce- 
ment of  his  return  reached  Clara  she  was  con- 
cluding one  of  those  interminable  letters  crossed 
and  re-crossed,  which  young  ladies  delight  to 
pen,  and  which  their  seniors  tremble  to  peruse. 
It  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  long  extracts 
from  her  Spanish  despatches,  and  with  all  the 
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news  of  the  East  Leighton  world ;  whilst  more 
than  one  paragraph  was  inserted  touching  with 
judicious  lightness  on  Jane  Mackenzie's  yirtues 
and  good  gifts. 

Hannah,  who  as  a  matter  of  course  came 
into  the  oak  parlour  to  hear  the  news,  was 
highly  indignant  at  the  discontinuance  of  the 
legal  proceedings.  **  I  wish  I  was  up  among 
them,  Miss  Clara,"  she  said ;  *^  'tis  the  worst 
thing  there  is  about  lawyers,  they  think  of  no- 
thing but  their  rules,  and  their  forms,  and  their 
regularities ;  they  never  can  go  straight-for- 
ward to  what  they  want.** 

Clara  smiled.  **  You  know,  my  dear  Han- 
nah, that  my  uncle  has  taken  the  very  best 
advice  in  the  kingdom,  and  yon  know  how 
clever  he  is  himself:  be  assured  that  every 
thing  has  been  done  that  can  be  done." 

*'  Yes,  Ma'am,  according  to  the  courts  and 
the  rules.  Lord  bless  you,  I  have  seen  it  all 
and  know  it.  There  they  go  on  talking,  and 
writing,  and  moving,  and  filing,  and  stamping, 
.and  referring,  when  ten  words  of  common 
sense  would  settle  it  all  at  once ;  it  makes  me 
sick.  Ma'am.    Why  doesn't  my  master  make 
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that  Tarleton— I  saw  what  he  was  when  be 
was  talking  to  you  at  the  Abbey — why  doesnH 
he  make  him  go  with  him  to  the  place  where 
they  keep  the  will?  I  would,  Ma'am;  I  would' 
make  him  go  with  me;  and  I  would  make  him 
read  it  to  me,  word  by  word,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end,  names  and  all ;  and  I  would 
look  at  his  thin  sharp  face  as  if  I  were  going  to 
look  him  through :  and  when  he  came  to  the. 
£EJse  parts,  let  him  do  his  very  best  he  would 
not  be  able  to  keep  up  his  looks  and  his  voice 
too ;  and  then  Td  pin  him,  and  make,  him 
confess." 

''  I  supposct  Hannah,  that  my  unde  has  no 
power  to  compel  him  to  do  this  :  at  all  events 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  very  best  course 
has  been  pursued/' 

'<  Compel  him!  no,  perhaps  not;  but  if  he 
refuses  to  go,  does  not  that  speak  against  him  ? 
Miss  Clara,  the  will's  a  false  will;  I'll  lay  my 
life  upon  it  That  Sir  Edward  was  not  the  man 
to  give  away  his  money,  alive  or  dead  :  he 
^  hadn't  heart  enough  to  do  it  His  will,  if  he 
had  ever  made  one,  would  have  been  all  about 
himself,  and  his  own  funeral,  and  family  non- 
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sense.  Well,  and  if  every  body  knows  this, 
why  can't  they  prove  it?  A  set  of  Indian 
savages  would ,  becaose  they  have  no  forms  of 
%ourt :  and  I  would.  Miss  Clara — ^yes,  I  would, 
though  you  do  laugh — if  I  could  once  get 
amongst  them,  and  have  my  own  way.'* 

''  It  is  absolutely  necessary,"  said  Clara, 
«<  that  affidrs  of  this  sort  should  be  conducted 
according  to  the  law." 

*^  More's  the  pity,  Ma*am.  I've  seen  so 
much  of  law  and  lawyers  too,  that  I'm  sick  of 
them.  Let  any  body  who  has  a  grain  of  sense 
in  his  head  go  into  the  courts,  and  look  at  all  the 
benches  stuffed  full  of  them ;  and  he'll  soon 
see  what  chance  the  poor  creatures  who  are 
throwing  away  their  money  by  handfuls  have 
of  getting  justice  done  them.  Lawyers!  why 
the  young  ones  think  of  nothing  but  whether 
their  wigs  sit  straight,  and  how  to  throw  bits 
of  paper  with  their  jokes  upon  them  without 
the  judge  seeing  them ;  and  the  old  ones  are 
half  their  time  taken  up  with  quarrelling  with 
one  another,  and  reading  three  or  four  brieft 
at  once;  and  when  they  do  condescend  to 
think  about  their  clients,  then  there  come  the 
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forniB,  and  the  rales,  and  they  won't  see  a  thing 
though  it  stares  them  right  in  the  face,  because 
it's  contrary  to  practice.  Pm  sick  of  the  entire 
concern,  Miss  Clara;  how  can  one  help  it, 
when  one  knows  that  they  are  all  letting  Miss 
Caroline  and  you  be  cheated  in  this  way." 

Clara  ventured  to  hint  at  the  possibility  of 
difference  between  the  existence  and  the  proof 
of  guilt,  and  added,  '*  I  thought^  Hannah,  that 
you  considered  my  uncle  as  the  very  perfection 
of  legal  wisdom." 

^'  Well,  so  1  do  to  be  sure ;  but  even  he 
was  always  too  full  of  his  formalities,  and  gen- 
tilities, and  what-nots.  He  was  hampered  up 
in  them  just  like — ^like  a — "  She  left  the  sen- 
tence unfinished. 

Clara  directed  and  sealed  her  letter;  and  the 
old  J  udge,  receiving  it  with  something  approach- 
ing to  a  groan,  took  her  departure  :  but  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  when  Clara  having  put  on 
her  bonnet  and  shawl  was  on  the  point  of  set- 
ting out  to  visit  Jane  Mackenzie,  the  old  lady 
again  made  her  appearance  with  the  letter  in 
her  hand.  "  Miss  Clara,"  she  said,  "  I  know 
I  am  an  old  fool,  and  that  my  master  will  say 
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80 ;  but  do,  my  dear  child,  open  your  letter 
again,  and  tell  him  what  I  say.  It  is  borne  in 
upon  me,  Ma'am,  it  is;  and  I  can't  get  it  out 
of  my  bead  that  good  will  come  of  it.  Jnst 
write  down  the  very  words  that  I  shall  tell  you. 
Do  now,  there's  a  sweet  tempered  darling  as 
you  are." 

Clara  knew  that  the  paper  was  already  more 
than  full,  and  paused  as  to  acceding  to  the  old 
housekeeper's  request :  but  there  was  a  look  of 
such  intense  earnestness  in  her  face  that  she 
good-naturedly  gaye  way.  With  the  small 
flame  of  her  wax-taper  she  skilfully  unsealed 
her  epistle;  and  between  the  lines  in  a  reversed 
direction  she  wrote  in  her  smallest  but  most 
distinct  characters  as  follows : — 

«  My  Dear  Uncle, 
*^  I  unseal  my  letter  at  Judge  Hannah's  ve- 
hement request ;  and  I  write  under  her  precise 
dictation.  She  says,  '  that  she  knows  you  will 
call  her  an  old  fool  for  meddling  with  matters 
that  do  not  concern  her;  but  she  has  been 
right  before  now  when  wiser  heads  have  been 
wrong.  She  asks  your  pardon,  and  sends  her 
duty,  and  b^  you  will  make  Mr.  Tarleton 
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go  with  you  to  the  place  where  they  keep  the 
will ;  and  make  him  read  it  to  you  from  end 
to  end,  and  face  to  face,  names  and  dates  and 
all.  You  are  to  look  at  him,  as  you  used  to  do 
at  the  witnesses,  and  see  when  the  paper  trem- 
bles in  his  hands,  and  make  him  go  over  that 
part  again  and  again :  and  if  his  looks  stand 
it,  his  voice  won't :  and  you  can  get  him  to  the 
very  point  if  you  but  try  straight-forward,  and 
don't  go  twenty  miles  round  for  form's  sake. 
She'd  risk  her  life  that  the  will  is  false ;  and 
that  she'd  find  it  out  if  she  could  but  once  get 
among  you  all/  The  whole  of  this,  my  dear 
uncle,  is  verbatim  ;  and  I  am  to  wind  it  up 
by  again  begging  your  pardon  in  her  name." 


K    ^ 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Clara's  epistle  reached  Hardinge  on  the 
morning  of  the  very  day  which  he  had  fixed  for 
his  departure  from  town  by  the  maiL    He  read 
its  closely  written  pages  with  great  interest ; 
and  some  parts  a  second   time  aloud  to  his 
friend  Drummond,  who  was  breakfasting  with 
him,  but  without  perceiving  the  thread  of  in- 
terlineation which  formed  its  postscript :   nor 
did  he  detect  it  until  he  was  in  the  very  act  of 
folding  up  the  paper.      He  perused  it  with 
greater  attention  than  the  fair  pen-woman  had 
expected ;  a  second  time  he  read  it,  and  then 
aloud  to  his  friend. 

"  What  say  you  to  the  suggestion,  Drum- 
mond  ?  the  caveat  is  still  in  force." 

'^  It  would  be  a  singularity  of  practice  cer- 
tainly," replied  his  friend.  *'  The  old  fox  is  like 
all  other  nostrum-mongers,  all  other  depositors 
of  salt  on  birds'  tails  :  she  never  tells  you  by 
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what  means  you  are  to  bring  her  plans  of  oper- 
ation into  effect.  Mr.  Philip  Tarleton,  from 
your  account  of  him,  is  far  too  shrewd  a  per* 
sonage  to  expose  himself  unnecessarily  to  any 
risk  of  detection. 

'*  True,"  answered  Hardinge ;  '*  but  he  is 
proud ;  and  may  dread  the  obloquy  that  a  re- 
fusal would  bring  upon  him." 

**  What  obloquy  ?  the  request  is  so  unusual, 
so  unheard  of,  nay  is  so  impertinent,  that  his 
giving  you  a  refusal  in  terms  however  rude, 
would  expose  him  to  no  censure*  What  a 
charming  bear-garden  Doctors'  Commons 
would  be  converted  into,  if  all  the  contending 
parties  were  to  meet  there,  and  have  their 
squabbles  out  upon  the  spot.  Such  a  procedure 
is  unheard  of." 

''  rU  make  the  experiment,"  said  Hardingei 
after  a  pause ;  '^  I  will  not  scout  the  advice 
because  it  comes  from  an  old  housewife. — And 
as  to  precedents  and  forms — why  faith,  Drum- 
mond,  the  five  or  six  months  that  my  wig  and 
I  have  been  unacquainted  have  not  increased 
my  veneration  for  them/' 

The  terms  in  which  so  unusual  a  request 
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should  be  made  were  a  matter  of  some  diffi- 
culty. Our  hero  knew  he  had  no  right  to  de- 
mand the  interriew  ;    and  he  could  not  bring 
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himself  to  ask  it  as  a  favour.  After  some  con- 
sideration he  wrote  as  follows : — 

^*  Mr.  Hardinge  has  to  inform  Mr.  Tarleton 
that  he  has  determined  again  personally  to 
examine  the  document,  which  purports  to  be 
the  will  of  the  late  Sir  Edward  Forrester.  He 
would  be  glad  if  Mr.  l*arleton's  convenience 
should  enable  him  to  meet  him  to-day  at 
Doctors*  Commons,  that  he  may  be  present 
whilst  the  inspection  is  made.  Mr.  Hardinge 
is  aware  that  the  proposition  he  makes  is  ir- 
regular ;  and  that  he  has  no  power  to  constrain 
Mr.  Tarleton  to  meet  him.  But  if  Mr.  Tarle- 
ton be  convinced  of  the  validity  of  the  instru- 
menty  and  Mr.  Hardinge  cannot  suppose  other- 
wise without  impugning  his  honour  and  inte- 
grity, he  conceives  that  he  will  be  desirous  the 
business  should  be  sifted  to  the  uttermost.'' 

The  place  of  meeting,  a  coffee  house  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  hour  were  then  stated. 

'*  He  II  never  come,"  said  Drummond,  as  he 
read  the  note. 
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''  He  will':  his  pride  will  bring  him.  I  have 
seen  the  man,  Dnimmond  ;  you  have  not." 

The  note  filled  Tarleton  with  aLirm.  From 
SparkeSy  whose  secret  intelligence  was  uniformly 
maintained,  he  had  learnt  that  all  proceedings 
against  the  will  would  be  abandoned ;  and  con- 
fidently therefore  had  he  hoped  that  the  danger 
was  overpast.  It  now  appeared  that  from 
some  cause  or  other  a  new  scrutiny  was  to 
be  instituted.  Feeling  that  he  had  no 
right  to  decide  on  so  important  a  point 
without  communicating  with  his  accomplice, 
he  sought  out  the  attorney  and  placed  the 
note  in  his  hands* 

Sparkes  at  once  protested  against  his  granting 
the  meeting.  Such  a  request  he  said  was 
never  heard  of:  it  would  be  madness  to  go. 

"  My  refusal,"  said  Tarleton ;  '*  will  con- 
vince them  of  my  guilt." 

'*  Well,  what  of  that?  they  know  that  as 
well  as  you  can  tell  them  :  but  knowing  there 
is  guilt,  and  being  able  to  prove  it,  are  two 
devilish  different  things.  I  tell  you,  Tarleton, 
you  shan't  go.     I  won't  suffer  it." 

Tarleton,  with  the  cool  tone  of  superiority 
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whieh  he  always  aasomed  towards  tbis  man, 
and  always  with  success;  without  deigning  to 
contest  the  point,  said :  *'  I  shall  go,  Mr. 
Spari^es — I  cannot  increase  oar  danger,  and  I 
may  greatly  lessen  it.  Whether  I  accompany 
this  Hardinge  or  not,  it  is  certain  he  will  in- 
spect  the  will.  My  refoang  to  go  with  him 
will  add  to  his  suspicion,  and  make  his  inres- 
tigation  the  more  rigid.  My  presence,  also, 
as  I  shall  conduct  the  interview,  wiU  make 
him  less  at  his  ease  than  were  he  alone ;  will 
gire  him  less  opportunity  minutely  to  examine 
the  accursed  paper." 

«'  Something  in  thatr*  cried  Sparkes ;— "  I 
will  go  with  you." 

"  No,  Sir,  you  will  not.  I  know  that  I  can 
trust  to  my  own  steadiness  of  nerre  and  self- 
possession  «-lmt  I  have  not  the  same  confi- 
dence in  your^s.    I  must  go  alone." 

"  Upon  my  soul,  Mr.  Philip  Tarleton,  you 
carry  the  thing  off  with  a  tolerably  high  hand, 
I  think,  considering^  that  it  is  you  who  have 
got  me  into  this  infernal  scrape;and  that  it  isa 
pretty  even  bet  that  we  shall  both  be  dangling 
for  it  together  in  front  of  the  Old  Bailey  before 
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SIX  weeks  are  over.     D — ^mme,  Sir,  I  won't 
endure  it." 

"  I  repeat,  Sir/'  said  Tarleton,  deliberately, 
'^  that  I  must  go  alone.  Were  you  to  accom- 
pany me,  it  would  lead  to  some  other  person 
going  with  him ;  the  danger  would  be  increased 
two-fold;  and  the  object  I  have  in  view  de- 
feated. Your  common  sense  must  convince 
you  of  this.*' 

'^  The  old  story,"  said  Sparkes,  doggedly ; 
**  over-refining  and  finessing  until  you  get 
inside  the  Stone  Jug,  and  then  all's  up.  Let 
them  once  nab  us,  and  we  are  dead  men,  if  we 
had  as  many  lives  as  there  are  pound  notes  in 
the  Bank  of  England." 

'*  Well,  .Sir,"  said  Tarleton,  «'  decide  the 
matter  for  both  yourself  and  me.  I  will  never 
give  you  the  right  to  say  that  you  owe  your 
fate  to  my  obstinacy.  I  am  ready  to  go  on 
with  the  afiair,  or  to  be  off  at  once  for 
Liverpool.  I  put  the  decision  into  your 
hands." 

Ten  thousand  pounds  so  nearly  within  his 
grasp,  were  too  powerful  a  temptation  for  such 
a  man  as  Sparkes  to  resist.    *'  No,  d — n  it, 
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not  yet,"  he  exclaimed ;  ''  not  yet — we  can 
sail  closer  to  the  wind,  and  slip  off  cleverly 
still.  Well,  my  dear  fellow,  I  know  you  have 
good  stuff  in  you.  I  haven't  forgot  that  tick- 
lish little  affair  at  Maidstone ;  and  the  credit 
you  got  from  all  the  knowing  ones,  for  the 
devilish  cool  style  in  which  you  carried  it 
through.  Tell  this  meddling  fellow  that  you 
will  meet  him ;  but  remember  he  is  a  lawyer, 
and  a  cursed  keen  one  too.  Let  him  have  no 
one  with  him,  there  you  are  right, — ^it  will  be 
important.  I  will  Le  at  Drake's  waiting  for 
you." 

They  parted ;  and  at  the  appointed  time 
Tarleton  confronted  our  hero  at  the  Chapter 
Coffee-house.  Drummond  was  with  him  ;  and 
as  he  approached  them  he  cast  a  searching 
glance  at  both  their  countenances. 

'<  Your  note,  Mr.  Hardinge,"  be  said,  in  a 
tone  of  proud  civility,  "  did  not  express  your 
intention  of  bringing  any  professional  assist- 
ance with  you.  I  come  here  alone,  to  meet 
you  only.  I  do  so  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
opinion  of  my  legal  advisers ;  but  knowing  my 
own  integrity  I  could  not  endure,  by  refusing 
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your  most  singular  request,  to  appear  unwilling 
to  afford  you  every  information  in  my  power. 
Your  friend,  of  course,  and  every  one  else,  can, 
if  they  please,  examine  Sir  Edward  Forrester's 
will :  let  them  do  so : — ^but  I  object  to  any 
person  being  present  at  our  conference.  I  will 
not  risk  the  injury  to  my  character  which  may 
result  from  any  expression  of  mine  being  in- 
correctly reported,  unintentionally  perhaps,  by 
a  witness  whose  mis-statements  I  should  not 
be  in  a  condition  to  disprove." 

•*  Drummond,**  said  Hardinge,  **  I  will 
iheet  you  in  an  hour's  time  in  the  Temple 
Gardens.  Mr.  Tarleton,  I  am  ready  to  attend 
you  alone.  I  have  no  wish  to  place  you  in 
any  situation  of  disadvantage." 

They  proceeded  together  in  silence  to  the 
gloomy  chambers,  in  which,  in  ten  thousand 
different  versions,  the  one  grand  lesson  of  the 
vanity  of  all  earthly  riches  would  be  so  power- 
fii]ly  taught,  were  it  not  that  the  minds  of  all 
the  students  are  invariably  directed  to  the 
other  side  of  the  question. 

''  Come  to  see  the  same  will  again,  Sir  V* 
was    the    yawning   clerk's   first  salutation  to 
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Tarleton;  and  the  momentous  paper  was 
forthwith  placed  in  his  hands.  He  opened  it, 
an  action  which  civility  rendered  natural,  and 
handed  it  to  Hardinge,  who  scanned  his  fea- 
tures accurately  as  he  did  so  ;  but  no  agitation, 
no  anxiety  could  be  detected.  He  came  pre- 
pared for  the  task,  and  throughout  the  whole 
interview  his  nerves  were  iron.  Hardinge, 
with  slow  precision,  read  the  will,  clause  by 
clause,  in  a  half  audible  tone  ;  and  as,  whilst 
doing  so,  he  addressed  several  questions  to 
Tarleton,  he  watched  him  with  a  keen  eye. 
No  grounds  for  suspicion  could  be  detected ; 
his  answers  were  frank  and  explicit ;  and  his 
look  and  manner  composed.  Hardinge  re- 
ferred back  to  one  sentence,  the  wording  of 
which  was  ambiguous. 

'^This  will/'  said  he,  ^*  having  been  pre- 
pared by  a  solicitor,  it  appears  to  me  singular 
that  so  unprofessional  a  mode  of  expression 
should  have  been  used.  If  you  read  the 
sentence.  Sir,  you  will  perceive  to  what  I 
allude.'' 

Tarleton  took  the  paper;  and  whilst  he 
looked  at  the  passage,  Hardinge  watched  him 
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narrowly*  No  confasion,  do  alarm  could  be 
detected;  the  paper  did  not  tremble  in  his 
hand.  He  read  the  sentence  aloud ;  ^  The 
meaning  appears  to  me.  Sir,"  said  he,  **  suffi- 
ciently obvious.  I  know  little  of  legal  niceties 
of  expression." 

*'The  next  clause.  Sir/'  said  Hardinge^ 
'<  the  next  clause — it  bears  upon  the  point.*' 

Tarleton  perceived  his  adversary's  drift,  and 
smiled  sarcastically.  "  It  will  probably  be  sa- 
tisfactory to  you,  Mr.  Hardinge,  if  I  read  aloud 
the  whole  of  the  will.    Shall  I  do  so  ?" 

Our  hero  bowed  his  assent ;  and  in  a  slow 
deliberate  tone,  no  look,  no  gesture,  indicating 
the  slightest  agitation,  he  read  every  word  of 
the  instrument  from  beginning  to  end,  even  to 
the  dates  and  signatures ;  and  then,  with  the 
skilfully  assumed  air  of  an  honest  man,  who 
knows  he  has  been  unjustly  suspected,  returned 
it  open  into  Hardinge's  hand.  The  acting  was 
so  masterly,  so  sustained ;  there  was  so  much 
of  tranquil  frankness,  that  for  the  first  time 
Hardinge's  opinion  vacillated,  and  he  was 
almost  convinced  that  no  fraud  existed.  A 
feeling  of  self-reproach  coloured  his  cheekj  as 
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folding  up  the  paper  he  threw  it  on  the  desk 
before  which  they  were  standing ;  and  willing  to 
avoid  the  awkwardness  of  abruptly  terminating 
the  interview,  he  made  some  remark  of  little 
importance  regarding  it 

Tarleton  at  a  single  glance  perceived  that  it 
lay  with  the  dreaded  mark  uppermost;  and  to 
his  eye  the  faint  white  shade  upon  the  paper 
appeared  as  strongly  defined,  as  impossible  to 
escape  the  sight,  as  if  it  had  been  stamped  in 
ink.  He  saw  that  Hardinge's  eye  dwelt  upon 
it.  The  danger  was  too  imminent  to  be  en- 
dured. To  attempt  to  move  the  paper  had 
danger  in  it  also.  Rapidly,  but  deliberately, 
he  weighed  the  two,  and  decided  that  the  ex- 
isting peril  was  the  greatest.  He  took  up  the 
will,  opened  it,  looked  at  one  or  two  passages, 
and  laid  it  down  unfolded  upon  the  desk. 

The  decision  was  fatal;  for  although  the 
action  was  so  tranquilly  performed,  and  with 
so  much  apparent  carelessness  as  to  excite  no 
suspicion,  there  was  in  Tarleton's  tone  and  man- 
ner as  he  replied  to  Hardinge's  remarks,  a 
degree  of  forced  attention  which  their  impor- 
tance did  not  call  for.    The  practised  acute- 
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ness  of  the  lawyer  at  once  connected  the  two 
things.  He  took  up  the  paper,  folded  it,  and 
in  that  state  examined  it  minutely.  At  once 
he  detected  the  dated  mark,  and  then  it  ap- 
peared inconceivable  to  him  that  it  should  not 
have  been  perceived  before.  He  changed 
colour,  and  his  lip  quivered.  He  felt  that 
at  once,  in  one  second  of  time,  the  life  of  a 
fellow  creature,  his  destiny  in  this  world,  per- 
haps in  the  next  also,  had  been  irrevocably 
placed  in  his  hands  ;  and  he  shuddered  at  the 
responsibility. 

Tarleton  perceived  that  he  was  detected : 
but  sudden  and  severe  as  was  the  trial,  his  self- 
possession  did  not  give  way.  He  and  Har- 
dinge  quitted  the  building  together,  and  after 
a  few  words  of  formal  civility,  took  each  his 
different  path. 

Had  any  one  of  the  busy  passing  crowd 
noticed  their  parting,  the  perfect  tranquillity  of 
the  one,  the  agitated  depression  of  the  other, 
how  little  could  he  have  divined  the  relation  in 
which  they  then  stood  towards  each  other ! 

The  ill-fated  young  man  with  a  quick  step 
sought  the  place  where  his  accomplice  awaited 
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him.  As  soon  as  they  were  alone,  and  that 
the  necessity  of  constraint  was  over,  he  felt 
faint  and  ezhaasted  by  the  sustained  effort  he 
had  made ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he 
could  reply  to  the  eager  questions  of  the  at- 
torney. 

**  It  is  discovered,*'  he  said  at  length.  **  No 
weakness  of  mine  has  betrayed  us.  The  super- 
cilious fool  had  finished  his  scrutiny — ^nay,  I  am 
certain  that  I  had  changed  his  opinion  of  the 
affitir  ;  and,  damned  luck !  at  the  very  last 
moment  of  our  interview,  when  erery  thing 
was  over,  his  eye  caught  the  accursed  mark." 

Tarleton's  statement  ended  here;  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  repeat  his  own  impru- 
dence— hisover-caution  rather.  At  first  Sparket 
was  silent.  He  then  broke  out  into  abusive 
violence,  which  Tarleton  neither  answered  nor 
regarded.  The  pettifogging  scoundrel,  his 
first  burst  of  disappointment  and  rage  bong 
over,  became  silent,  and  weighed  the  possibility 
of  securing  his  own  safety  by  betraying  his 
employer  ;  but  practised  as  he  was  in  all  the 
routine  of  crime,  he  perceived  at  once  that 
direct  and  better  evidence  would  render  his 
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valueless.  With  the  callous  iDdifference,  which 
in  such  men  assumes  the  place  of  fortitude,  he 
soon  resumed  his  usual  coarse  bold  manner. 
«  Well,"  he  said,  "  it  can't  be  helped,  PhU 
Tarleton.  Ten  to  one  they  would  have  poked 
it  out  without  our  assistance.  We  must  be  off 
to  Exeter." 

"  To  Exeter  ?' 

'^  Yes,  it  is  the  safest  road  to  Liverpool. 
There  is  one  point  though,  and  it's  the  only  one 
I  care  a  curse  for  now.  Does  that  meddling 
fool  guess  that  you  know  he  has  found  out  the 
trick  ?" 

'^  I  am  certain  he  does  not,"  answered 
Tarleton.  ^'  He  was  agitated,  and  shook  like 
an  aspen  leaf.  I  know  that  I  was  perfectly 
unmoved." 

**  That's  a  point  gained,"  said  Sparkes. 
'*  Let  me  see  then.  We  must  put  on  sailors' 
clothes  and  be  off  by  the  night  coach." 

**  At  what  hour?"  asked  Tarleton. 

•*  At  eight  to-night." 

<'  Why  risk  the  delay ;  why  not  depart  in- 
stantly ?' 

<*  For  one  or  two  good  reasons,  my  fine  fel- 
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low.  We  most  raise  the  wind  ;  and  that's  not 
done  in  a  moment.  There's  no  coach  before 
eight;  and  there  are  other  things  to  be  at- 
tended to.** — Here  Sparkes,  whose  devotion  to 
tbe  Fair  sex  was  unbounded,  heaved  something 
like  a  sigh.  *^  There's  no  need  of  hurrying,'* 
he  continued  :  **•  I  know,  as  well  as  I  do  my 
A.  B.  C.  what  they  will  do/'  He  detailed  the 
process.  •  *'  We  are  safe  for  the  next  six  hours. 
Phil,  yon  shall  go  and  bay  our  new  toggeiy, 
and  we  must" — he  looked  at  himself  in  the 
glasB  — '*  we  must  disguise  our  faces,  and 
these  delicate  hands  of  ours  most  not  show 
themselves  more  than  can  he  helped.  Yes/' 
he  said,  still  looking  at  himself  with  great 
complacency,  whilst  his  mind  wandered  to  the 
reigning  lady  of  his  affections ;  **  yes,  it  will 
break  the  poor  little  devil's  heart.  I'll  have 
her  over  in  two  months." 

Tie  gross  vanity  of  the  man  at  such  a 
moment,  annoyed  Tarleton,  • 

^  Mr.  Sparkes,*'  he  said,  sternly,  "  you  may 
be  more  profitably  employed  than  in  such 
absurd  trifling  as  this.** 

Th^  villain  laughed.     **  Mr.  Sparkes  ?     Mr. 
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SparkeB  still,  is  it  ?  Well  then.  Mister  Tarle- 
ton,  let  me  say,  that  considering  how  we 
stand,  and  what  has  brought  us  to  it,  I  think 
you  are  about  as  cool  and  consequential  a 
gentleman  as  a  man  could  wish  to  meet  with, 
— It  is  devilish  odd  if  we  am't  equal  now.** 

''  No,  Sir,  no  pressure  of  difficulty  or  danger 
can  ever  bring  us  to  an  equality — can  ever 
make  us  alike  in  anything." 

**  Equality !  we  shall  be  pretty  OMrch  on  an 
equality  I  take  it,  when  we  are  dangling  side 
by  side,  as  we  shall  be,  if  we  go  on  snarling 
now.  Come,  Phil  Tarleton,  we'll  have  no 
squabbling :  it  can  do  me  devilish  little  good ; 
and  would  settle  you  at  once.  But  we  are 
alike  in  this  at  least ;  that  we  both  stand  up 
like  men  against  this  accident; — ^you,  with 
your  cold  pompous  philosophy,  that  you  are  so 
proud  of; — and  I,  with  plain  good  sense  and 
worldly  wisdom,  which  beat  to  chalks  all  the 
schools  that  ever  jabbered  :<^yes,  and  will  get 
us  through,  if  anything  can." 

After  arranging  their  next  time  and  place 
of  meeting,  they  parted ;  and  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  the  new  peril  which  had  fallen  upon 
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Tarleton,  when  the  first  tumult  of  alarm  was 
over.  lessened  the  mental  anguish,  the  cor- 
roding grief,  which  had  before  oppressed  him. 
The  hated  image  of  Sir  Edward  Forrester,  his 
dying  look  of  accusation,  which,  as  the  feverish 
agitation  of  his  mind  increased,  became  hour 
after  hour  more  unendurable,  no  longer 
haiyited  his  view :  the  perpetual  repetition  of 
the  wordy  ^murderer,'  which  his  lips  would 
continue  to  frame  ever  i^inst  his  will, 
ceased  under  the  new  excitement;  and  the 
active  preparations  he  was  now  compelled  to 
make,  were  a  relief  and  solace  to  him. 

In  the  meantime,  Hardinge  had  rejoined 
his  (nend  in  the  Temple  Gardens, 

**  Forged,"  cried  Drummond,— <*  a  thousand 
guineas  to  one. — I  know  it,  Charles  Hardinge, 
by  your  look." 

Hardinge  briefly  related  what  had  taken 
place;  and  then  giving  way  to  the  feelings 
which  oppressed  him,  he  exclaimed :  *'  Irim- 
tional  and  sanguinary  law,  as  unjust  as  it  is 
ineffectual !  and  those  who  avail  themselves  of 
it  participate  in  its  guilt." 
**  I  grant,"  said  Drummond,  '*  that  the  ex* 
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isting  law  is  absurd  and  cmd ;  but  no  blame 
can  rest  with  you.  You  let  this  press  upon 
you  too  deeply." 

'*  No,  Drummond,  I  do  not.  It  presses  no 
deeper  upon  me  than  it  would  upon  you,  were 
you  placed  as  I  am." 

'*  You  cannot  hesitate  as  to  the  step  which 
it  is  your  duty  to  take  ?" 

''  I  do  not : — ^and  it  is  the  certainty  of  what 
I  am  called  upon  to  do,  which  bears  so  heavily 
upon  me." 

''You  will,  I  presume/'  said  Drummond, 
'<  go  at  once  to  your  solicitors  ?'' 

''No/'  answered  Hardinge;  '*as  the  task 
must  be  performed,  I  will  not  do  it  ineffec- 
tually. I  shall  myself  go  this  instant  to  Bow 
Street.** 

Drummond  raised  his  eyebrows.  '<  Here  is 
another  anomaly  of  practice,"  he  said. 

<^  Another  instance,"  answered  Hardinge, 
**  where  etiquette  shall  give  way  to  prudence 
and  common  sense." 

This  promptitude  overthrew  at  once  all 
Sparkes's  arrangements.  In  less  than  two 
hours,  the  officers  of  justice  found  him  at  one 
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of  his  accustomed  haunts.  The  mixture  of 
frivolity  and  callous  disregard  of  life  which 
marked  his  character,  was  shewn  in  the  yanity 
of  his  adieux  to  the  alarmed  object  of  his 
affections,  and  in  the  excess  of  care  which  he 
evinced  to  obtain  around  him  in  his  prison, 
without  a  day's  delay,  all  the  means  of  luxury 
and  self-indulgence. 

As  quickly,  and  with  as  little  difficulty,  the 
blood-hounds  of  the  law  seized  on  Philip 
Tarleton.  He  had  but  just  returned  to  his 
lodgings,  when  they  obtained  admission  to  the 
house,  and  made  him  their  prisoner.  He  had 
prepared  himself  for  the  event,  and  bore  it 
with  composure :  but  the  surprise  and  terror 
of  his  young  son,  whose  childish  attachment 
to  him  had  been  of  late  his  only  solace,  gave 
him  a  bitter  pang :  and  the  look  of  intense 
Borrow  which  the  depressed,  degraded,  and 
care-worn  Emma  Woodford  cast  upon  him  as 
he  was  hurried  from  the  house,  proved  to 
him  that  woman's  love,  though  tried  by  con- 
tempt, ill-usage,  and  neglect,  can  still  outlive 
them  all. 

A  few  hours  sufficed  for  the  usual  processes 
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of  the  law  to  be  completed ;  and  the  two 
prisoners  were  taken  together  to  Newgate. 
Sparkes,  who  affected  to  be  no  whit  cast  down 
by  what  he  termed  '  the  accident^  gaily  sprang 
out  of  the  coach,  and  entered  the  gloomy  walls 
with  a  quick  step,  through  the  usual  crowd  of 
gaping  spectators.  Tarleton,  although  exposure 
to  the  gaze  of  the  mob  was  hateful  to  him, 
paused  at  the  threshold.  He  turned  round, 
and  with  deliberate  attention  gazed  at  the 
street,  its  busy  crowd,  the  neighbouring  church, 
and  all  the  objects  within  his  range  of  view  ; 
and  then  with  a  half-grave,  half-careless  ex- 
pression on  his  features,  muttered  as  he 
entered  the  narrow  door; — '^  And  here  then  it 
ends  !** 

Hardinge,  with  the  active  energy  which  he 
could  display  when  the  occasion  demanded  it, 
went  down  the  same  night  to  Dover.  The 
testimony  of  the  paper-maker  was  explicit, 
that  not  a  single  sheet  of  paper  bearing  his 
name  and  the  date  of  1810,  had  been  made 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  that  year ;  and 
the   books  of   the   wire-worker  showed    the 
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exact  day  on  whieh  the  firames  had  been  de- 
livered by  him. 

The  evidence  was  Aerefore  complete  and 
uneliakeable :  and  severely  as  the  laws  against 
forgery  were  then  administered,  not  a  doabt 
ooold  remain  as  to  the  eonviction  and  death  of 
the  two  unhappy  men. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


After  the  guilty  and  agitating  scenes  upon 
which  we  have  been  constrained  to  dwell,  it  is 
cheering  to  be  at  length  enabled  to  return  to 
the  real  subject  matter  of  our  volumes.    And 
we  trust  that  our  fair  and  gentle  Patronesses, 
countless  and  sparkling  as  the  stars  of  heaven, 
will  also  hail  with  pleasure  our  renewed  at- 
tempt to  paint  with  a  faithful  hand  the  noblest, 
the  purest,  the  softest,  the  most  sublime  of 
human  passions — Love — as  displayed  in  the 
female   bosom  when  matured  by  experience 
and  age.     But  alas!   the  pictures  we  shall 
have  to  present  to  them  will  not  be  unmixed 
delineations  of  softness  and  affection. 

If  *  the  course  of  true  love  never  did  run 
smooth/  how  much  more  broken  and  disturbed 
must  its  waters  have  been,  when  three,  or  at 
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least  two  separate  lorrente,  were  straggling 
and  eontending  in  the  self-same  channel. 

During  the  loi^  absence  of  oor  hero,  an 
important  change  had  taken  place  in  the  con- 
duct of  Mrs.  Dobson  and  Miss  Chamberlayne 
towards  each  other.  Whilst  he  was  present, 
whatcTer  their  inward  feelings  might  have 
been,  no  diminution  had  taken  place  in  their 
external  demonstrations  of  friendship.  Still, 
as  kindly  as  ever,  did  they  embrace. — *  Anna 
dear,'  and  '  my  dear  Bella,'  were  still,  as  eyer» 
their  fond  appellations.  But  no  sooner  had 
he  departed,  than  a  rapid,  though  gpradual  de- 
clination in  the  terms  of  endearment  tocdL 
place.  *  Anna  dear^  was  shortened  down  to 
*Anna,'  nay,  to  the  still  harsher  sound  of 
'  Ann.'  '  My  dear  Bella,'  lost  two-thirds  of  its 
tenderness,  and  became  plain '  Bella,'  and  that 
again  cooled  down  into  '  Isabella.*  Then 
*  Miss  Chamberlayne'  and  '  Mrs.  Dobson'  fol- 
lowed ; — ^tben  '  Ma'am' ;  and  at  length  no 
courteous  appellative  at  all  smoothed  the 
asperities  of  their  conyersation.  The  eaiiy 
attachment  of  their  school-days,  the  ardent 
affection  of  youth,  the  more  matured,  and 
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more  rational,  and  strongly  built  friendship  of 
later  years,  all  gave  way  before  one  over- 
whelming passion :  and  it  was  absolutely  in<» 
conceivable  how  intensely  they  hated  each 
other. 

How  strange,  how  unfortunate)  that  the 
mere  similarity  of  pursuit  should  produce  such 
fatal  effects !  should  convert  two  of  the  master- 
pieces  of  nature  into — we  scarcely  know  what 
term  to  use,—- into  specimens  of  imgovemable 
animation. 

It  will  easily  be  supposed  that  the  rival 
ladies  seldom  called  on  each  other;  but  the 
visits  of  both  of  them  to  the  Manor-house  were 
frequent ;  and  on  one  or  two  occasions  they  had 
met  there,  somewhat  to  Gara's  dismay,  but 
still  more  to  her  amusement.  Hitherto,  how- 
ever, nothing  had  taken  place  beyond  a  little 
brisk,  Iady*like  skirmishing,  and  a  few  vari- 
ations of  opinion,  clearly,  but  decorously  ex- 
pressed. But  on  the  third  occasion  of  their 
meeting  in  the  oak  parlour,  things,  we  lament 
to  say,  proceeded  to  much  greater  lengths; 
almost  to  the  fearful  extent  of  personal  con^ 

flict 
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It  was  known  throi^oat  the  Village  that 
Hardinge  woold  Boon  retarn  from  his  long  pro- 
tracted vint  to  London ;  and  the  chief  olgeet 
of  both  die  ladies  in  Tisiting  Clare  was  to 
ascertain,  as  exactly  as  possible,  the  precise 
hoar  of  his  arriyaL  It  was,  perhaps,  this  cir- 
cumstance which  gave  an  extra  d^;ree  of  acer- 
bity to  their  greetings,  and  led  to  a  sustained 
system  of  mntnal  contradiction  and  retort. 

The  little  widow,  the  last  comer  of  the  two, 
was  scarcely  seated  when  Miss  Chamberlayne 
resumed  some  speech  she  was  making  to  Clara 
about  *  the  happiness  she  enjoyed  in  her  tran- 
quil Bower/ 

**  Bower !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Dobson,  with  a 
fling ;  **  how  monstrous  odd  it  is  that  all  the 
people  will  keep  on  calling  that  odd  litde  place 
of  yours  *  Clbatbb  Lodge  f  Tis  really 
quite  provoking,  when  one  knows  how  yon 
hate  it" 

<<  Nobody  does  so.  Ma'am,"  said  Miss  Cham- 
berlajrne,  with  great  stateliness.  **  Nobody 
belonging  to  the  place,— no  properly  constituted 
indiyidual." 

*  Yes,  they  do,"  retorted  Mrs.  Dobson ;  **  at 
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leaBt  if  you  call  the  batcher's  boy  a  properly 
constitttted  individual.  He  passed  Wilkinson 
and  me  just  now ;  and  the  Doctor  asked  him 
where  he  was  going  to  take  the  scrag  of  mutton 
to ;  and  the  boy  said  to  Cleaver  Lodge,  for  Mrs. 
Chamberlayne. 

The  word  Mru,  was  strongly  accented ;  and 
the  sudden  colour  in  the  fair  spinster^s  face 
shamed  every  rose,  from  the  Maiden's  blush  to 
the  Tuscany.  She  turned  round,  and  was 
about  to  hurl  some  'brave  defiance'  at  her 
friend;  but  she  checked  herself;  and  in  a 
tremulous  accent,  addressing  Clara,  explained 
that  she  was  going  to  have  muttg^  broth  for  a 
slight  cold ;  '*  which,  thank  Heaven,  my  dear 
young  friend,  and  my  propriety  and  temper- 
ance, is  almost  the  only  sort  of  illness  /  ever 
have." 

Here  the  pronoun  was  the  word  selected  for 
distinct  emphasis. 

Clara  prudently  started  some  other  subject ; 
but  while  she  and  Mrs.  Dobson  were  discussing 
it,  our  maiden  heroine  was  revolving  in  her 
mind  how  best  to  avenge  herself  for  the  double 
insult  she  had  sustained.   The  scrag  of  mutton. 
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but  ten  times  more  the  Mrs.^  stuck  in  her 
throat.  She  thought  of  all  the  subjects  which 
would  be  most  displeasing  to  her  friend,  Bir- 
mingham, Wokay  Hole,  Lord  Kennis's  delin- 
quencies,  and  varioas  others;  but  she  knew 
the  most  unendurable  of  all  was  any  allusion 
to  the  fact,  undeniable  as  it  was,  that  they  had 
once  been  school-fellows;  and  she  now  sat 
anxiously  considering  how  best  to  give  the  con- 
versation an  academic  turn.  Quickness  of  re- 
partee was  not  Miss  Chamberlayne's  forte;  and 
she  was  much  puzzled  to  effect  an  opening.  At 
length  she  exclaimed,  somewhat  abruptly, — 

^  Mutton !  Do  you  remember,  Anna  dear,'^ 
— the  words  of  ancient  fondness  would,  she 
thought,  add  venom  to  the  impending  blow, — 
*<  do  you  remember,  Anna  dear,  when  you  and 
I  were  at  school  together,  how  sulky  you  used 
to  be  if  our  governess  would  not  let  you  have 
three  helpings  when  it  was  lege  of  mutton?" 

'*  No !"  answered  the  widow  sharply,  **  I 
remember  nothing  about  it : — how  should  I  ? 
I  was  a  mere  baby,  Miss  Forrester,  when  she 
was  a  grown  up  woman.  It  was  a  great  com- 
fort to  me,  poor  little  thing  that  I  was,  to  have 
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some  one  to  look  np  to.  Don't  you  remember, 
Miss  Chamberlayne, — Isabella, — what  a  little, 
little  thing  I  was  when  I  first  came  to 
school  ?" 

•'  Oh,  yes ;  you  were  always  very,  very 
little/'  cried  Miss  Chamberlayne,  with  a  sharp 
clear  note  of  triumph  ;  **  very,  very  short,  al- 
ways !" 

There  was  a  pause ;  and  both  the  disputants 
took  breath.  Mrs.  Dobson,  apparently  un- 
willing to  make  a  direct  attack  upon  the  elated 
spinster,  determined  to  annoy  her  by  an  indis- 
criminate censure  of  the  entire  parish.  Turn- 
ing to  Clara,  she  said  : 

*'  I  never  knew  such  extortioners  since  I  was 
bom,  as  all  the  people  here  are :  the  butcher  is 
a  perfect  rogue ;  and  there  is  that  old  cheat  of 
a  washerwoman,  whom  Miss  Chamberlayne  re- 
commended to  me,  Sally  Evans, — her  charges 
are  higher  than  the  Cheltenham  ones — and 
such  horrid  getting  up !  I  wish  to  goodness  I 
had  known  the  woman  had  got  a  pack  of  dirty 
children  ;  I  would  never  have  employed  her. 
My  collars  and  handkerchiefs  look  as  if  all 
her  brats  had  been  trampling  upon  them.     It 
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18  quite  impossible  she  can  erer  hare  washed 
for  genteel  people." 

''  She  has  washed  for  me.  Ma'am,  for  five 
years,**  said  Miss  Chamberlayne  with  solem- 
nitj ;  *'  and  she  is  an  honest,  hard-working 
good  woman.  My  bills  are  as  reasonable  as 
bills  can  be." 

"  Your  bills  1"  cried  the  widow,  with  a  con- 
temptaoas  toss  of  the  head,  and  a  general 
glance  over  her  own  multitudinous  adorn- 
ments of  frill  and  lace.  "  ybur  bills! — perhaps 
they  may.** 

'*  Yes,  Ma*am,  my  bills/'  cried  Miss  Cham- 
berlayne, with  a  decision  of  tone  and  man- 
ner, which  made  Clara  start.  *'  My  bills. 
Ma'am.'* 

We  must  proceed  with  this  scene,  painful 
though  it  be  to  do  so,  most  painful,  most  hu- 
miliating. There  are  many  who  still  remember 
when  two  gallant  officers,  two  attached  friends, 
sacrificed  firiendship  and  life  in  a  silly  squabble 
about  a  worthless  dog.  But  ten  times  more 
unimportant,  more  trivial,  more  ignoble,  was 
the  subject,  the  ostensible  subject  at  least,  which 
effaced  all  remaining  traces,  all  outward  show 
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of  a  friendship,  the  inteoseness  of  which,  like 
its  duration,  was  known  only  to  themselves. 
Willingly  would  we  drop  the  curtain  oyer  the 
painful  scene:  but  we  must  not  do  so:  the 
portraits  which  it  is  our  aim  to  draw,  the  moral 
lessons  which  we  desire  to  teach,  would  want 
the  precise  distinctive  force  which  scrupulous 
adherence  to  fact  alone  can  give  them. 

Mrs.  Dobson  did  not  address  herself  in  reply 
to  the  indignant  maiden.  With  a  tone  of  in- 
difTerence  she  resumed  her  accusation  of  East 
Leighton  extortion  <*  It  is  too  bad.  Miss  For- 
rester :  my  bill  last  week — ^without  the  house 
— was  one  pound,  three  and  seven-pence." 

'^  Imposriblel"  cried  Miss  Chamberlayne : 
''what!  without  towels,  table-cloths,  sheets, 
and  pillow-cases  ? — Impossible !  My  fortnight's 
bill  was  eight  and  tenpence." 

Mrs.  Dobson  first  looked  up  fixedly  into  the 
spinster's  face  ;  and  then  with  a  visible  shudder 
drew  away  her  chair  considerably  further  from 
the  speaker ;  exclaiming  as  she  did  so,  ^'  Four 
and  five  pence  a  week,  disgusting !" 

The  Welch  blood  rushed  into  Miss  Chamber- 
layne's  face.    She  half  rose  from  her  chair. 
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and  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  passion  ex- 
claimed,  "  What's  disgusting,  Ma*am  ?  -what's 
disgusting?" 

'*  Why  really,  Ma'am,"  answered  the  widow 
coughing;  "  why  really  it  is  so  completely  an 
unheard  of  thing  to  me,  a  gentlewoman's 
washing  bills  of  that  two-penny  half-penny 
amount  that *' 

<<  Disgusting,  indeed !"  repeated  the  spinster ; 
*'  it  is  a  good  deal  more  disgusting,  Ma'am, 
I  conceive,  for  a  female  to  have  so  singularly 
dreadful  a  habit  as  to  require  such  an  unbeliev- 
able extent  of  washing !  disgusting?  it  is  worse 
than  disgusting ;  it's  awful  I"  and  she  too 
shuddered  strongly  ;  and  drew  her  chair  back 
with  a  look  compounded  of  hatred  and  pity. 

"  Extent  of  washing !"  retorted  the  widow : 
*'  I  believe,  Ma'am,  if  you  will  ask  any  proper 
people^  if  you  know  any,  that  they  will  tell  yon 
that  a  woman  whose  washing  bills  are  four  and 
fivepence  a  week,"— and  the  widow  elevated 
her  nose  towards  the  zenith  as  she  specified  the 
amount — '*  can  not  be  a  very  agreeable  person 
to  have  much  to  do  with." 
<'  Merciless  powers  !'*  exclaimed  the  spinster. 
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throwing  herself  back  in  her  chair ;  and  the 
tears  starting  into  her  eyes :  '^  Merciless  powers ! 
that  I  should  live  to  have  such  words  said  to 
me.  Oh !"  she  exclaimed,  turning  round 
quickly  in  her  chair,  and  looking  with  an  eye 
of  fixed  indignation  at  Mrs.  Dobson ;  "  oh  you 
base  woman  ! — you  base  woman  I — how  dare 
you  contaminate  the  atmosphere  with  such  an 

insinuation?' — She  relapsed  into  affliction 

'*  Oh  that  it  should  ever  come  to  this— If»  my 
darling  Clara,  if  there  is  one  thing  I  pride  my- 
self upon  more  than  another  it  is  the  spotless 
purity  of  my  skin !    This  is  indeed  a  blow !" 

Mrs.  Dobson,  delighted  at  the  extent  of 
misery  she  had  inflicted,  imprudently  laughed 

aloud.  Miss  Chamberlayne  started  from  her 
seat. 

'*  You  wretch  !'*  she  exclaimed,  approaching 
the  widow  who  shrunk  back  in  her  chair  con- 
temptuously ; — '*  you  wretch !  Yes !  I  can  ac- 
count for  your  thoughts  and  your  washing  bills  : 
— and  to  accuse  me  I  Oh !  you  painted,  un- 
wholesome woman!" 

The  widow's  command   of  temper  was  but 

'  The  torrenfs  tmoothneM  e'er  it  dash  below.' 

She  Started  up  from  her  seat ;    and  whilst 
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Ae  paleness  of  extreme  rage  contrasted  fear- 
fiiHy  with  the  strong  coloaring  of  her  cheeks, 
die  fixed  her  two  arms  a-kimbo  on  her  fat 
roond  sides,  and  gaaed  deliberately  at  her  an- 
tugonist  for  some  moments  from  head  to  foot, 
as  if  to  sdeet  some  particular  spot  on  which  to 
fix  her  inTSctires  or  her  nails :  and  althongfa 
Miss  Ghamberlayne  returned  the  gaze  with 
one  of  eqnal  scmtiny  and  eqnal  defiance,  jet 
die  trembled  and  tamed  pale. 

There  was  a  pause  before  Mrs.  Dobeon 
spoke :  for  she,  like  our  maiden  heroine,  was 
not  quick  in  arranging  a  retort,  although  rapid 
and  powerful  when  she  bad  once  commenced. 
"  Spotless  parity  of  your  skin  T  thus  she 
began,  '*  spotless  purity  of  your  skin ! — and 
spotless  modesty  of  your  poetry^  I  suppose! — 
making  olEers  to  men  in  Terse— disgusting! — 
horrid ! — running  after  them  mornings  noon 
and  night  But  Charles  Hardinge-^I  b^  your 
pardon.  Ma'am — yowr  Charles,  ycmr  Charies 
Hardinge,  does  not  care  that!*  she  snapped  her 
fingers,  ^  for  all  your  rhymes,  or  your  wrinkles 
either,— you  impudent  old  wretch!  and  111 
tell  you  what,  Mrs.  Chamberlayne ! Mrt. 
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Chamberlayne !   I'll  let    yoa   know.   Ma'am, 
that  if " 

Clara,  who  had  made  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  allay  the  storm,  now  that  the  real 
subject  of  animosity  had  been  introduced, 
became  still  more  fearful  of  its  consequences. 
She  glided  quietly  out  of  the  room,  and  sought 
Judge  Hannah,  her  constant  resource  in  all 
difficulties :— but  e'er  she  could  close  the  door, 
loud  words  of  rancorous  jealousy  and  fierce  de- 
fiance reached  her  ear. 

''  Hannah,  my  dear  Hannah,"  cried  Clara, 
trembling  and  laughing  at  the  same  time  ; 
'*  for  heaven's  sake  go  into  the  parlour !  they 
will  certainly  murder  each  other." 

In  a  few  rapid  words,  she  explained  the 
alarming  position  of  affairs;  and  ended  by 
saying,  ^'  Be  quick,  be  quick,  Hannah,  or 
poor  dear  Miss  Chamberlayne  will  have  both 
her  eyes  scratched  out." 

The  old  housekeeper,  who  was  comfortably 
reading  in  her  little  snuggery,  laid  down  her 
spectacles,  and  very  deliberately  closed  her 
book.  ''  Don*t  be  in  a  hurry.  Miss  Clara," 
said  she,  in  a  tone  which  implied  that  any 
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little  personal  chastisemeiit  the  ladies  might 
inflict  opon  each  other,  woold  not  break  her 
heart.  *'  Don*t  pat  yonrself  out  of  the  way, 
Ma'am :  they  won't  do  any  mischief." 

They  approached  the  door  :  the  load  quick 
shrill  Toices  of  both  the  ladies,  both  speaking 
without  intermiscdon,  were  distinctly  heard. 
Haidinge's  name  was  again  and  again  re- 
peated,  mixed  up  with  many  of  the  most 
powerful  expressions  of  mutual  hatred  and 
contempt,  which  our  copious  language  affords : 
and  now  and  then  a  stamping  of  the  feet  was 
heard,  although  deadened  by  the  carpet  on 
which  the  fair  warriors  stood. 

"  Go  in,  Hannah ;  go  in,  for  heaven's  sake!"* 

*^  Stop  a  bit,  child  1  stop  a  bit.  If  I  go  in, 
I  shall  put  an  end  to  it  all.  They  will  stop  the 
minute  they  see  me.  Listen,  Ma'am.  I'd  give 
a  golden  guinea  to  see  them  at  it."  She  looked 
down  at  the  keyhole  and  shook  her  head. 
'*  My  poor  back !"  she  muttered  with  a  groan ; 
and  softly  opened  the  door. 

To  Clara's  great  relief  both  the  ladies  were 
safe  and  uninjured ;  not  merely  in  person^  but 
even  in  drapery.    They  were  standing  close  to 
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each  other ;  and  the  energy  of  Mrs.  Dobson's 
eloquence  had  driven  the  spinster  very  nearly 
into  one  comer  of  the  room.  Hannah's  pre- 
diction was  correct.  Her  appearance  termi- 
nated the  scene.  Miss  Chamberlayne  darted 
oat  of  her  corner;  and  entrenching  herself 
behind  the  hoasekeeper's  bulky  person,  ex- 
claimed, **  Oh  my  dear,  dear^dear,  good  Mrs. 

Wheatley,  save  me  from  that  ferocious  little 
tiger  !    Oh  t  I  must  faint  I  I  must !'' 

Hannah,  although  with  difficulty  she  could 
control  her  laughter,  approached  Mrs.  Dob- 
son,  who  had  flung  herself  into  a  chair ;  and 
said  to  her  with  a  stem  countenance,  *^  Why,  it 
is  a  matter  of  wonderment  to  me,  Ma*am,  that 
a  real  lady,  like  you,  Mrs.  Dobson,  should  mis- 
behave yourself  in  this  way.  Suppose  you  had 
killed  her  I  Oh  Ma'am !  you  should  never 
give  way  to  passion  ;  and  if  anything  dreadful 
had  happened  in  this  room,  what  would  my 
master  have  said  T* 

The  widow  panted  to  recover  her  breath : 
she  put  her  disordered  ringlets  into  shape,  and 
strove  hard  to  regain  her  self-possession ;  but 
passion  still  mastered  her.    Springing  up,  and 
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bursting  into  a  fary  of  tears,  she  btushed  past 
the  old  woman,  who  with  raised  hands  and 
eyes  expressed  the  eztremest  degree  of  com- 
passion and  reproof,  and  mshed  towards  the 
door. 

As  she  crossed  the  room.  Miss  Chamberlayne 
carefully  shifted  her  position,  so  that  the  tower- 
ing bulk  of  her  protectrera  might  be  interposed 
between  herself  and  the  departing  enemy, 
whose  exit  was  not  made  in  silence;  bat 
whose  voice  was  so  obscured  by  emotion,  that 
'  conceited  old  idiot,'  and  '  insolent  monster,' 
were  the  only  intelligible  words. 

As  soon  as  the  cause  of  terror  was  fairly  out 
of  the  house,  Miss  Chamberiayne  gave  positiTe 
intimation  of  an  intention  to  faint ;  and  open 
windows,  fans,  water,  salts,  and  hartshorn,  were 
resorted  to  in  regular  succession,  and  with  the 
accustomed  success.  The  spinster,  still  trem- 
bling with  alarm  and  anger,  dried  her  tears ; 
and,  although  prompted  thereto  by  Mrs.  Han- 
nah, evinced  no  inclination  to  go  over  the 
details  of  the  late  encounter.  In  a  very  few 
minutes  she  departed ;  bnt  not  until  she  had 
conjured  Clara  not  to  expose  poor  Mrs.  Dob- 
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son  by  mentioning  a  single  word  to  her  uncle  of 
what  had  taken  place. 

Before  she  passed  through  the  Paddock 
gate,  she  looked  carefully  around  to  ascertain 
that  her  deadly  adversary  was  not  lying  in 
ambush  to  spring  upon  her.  Satisfied  on  this 
point,  with  a  rapid  step  she  proceeded  to  her 
Bower  by  a  safe  but  circuitous  path. 

After  her  departure,  Clara  and  the  old 
housekeeper  stood  for  some  time  looking  at 
each  other.  Clara,  freed  from  her  alarm,  was 
convulsed  with  laughter ;  and  the  tears  ran 
down  the  old  woman's  cheeks,  whilst  her 
sharp  black  eyes  twinkled  with  merriment. 

At  length  the  Judge  suspending  her  mirth 
said,  shaking  her  head  gravely,  '^  Miss  Clara, 
did  you  look  at  that  little  woman*s  face  as  we 
came  in  ?  It  was  awful,  Ma'am !  Don*t  you 
think,  if  we  could  manage  to  let  my  poor 
master  see  that  &ce  for  five  minutes,  it  would 
soon  put  an  end  to  the  dinner  parties  and 
morning  visits?" 

<'  I  do  not  know,  Hannah ;  but  I  should 
think  it  must  put  an  end  to  every  thing  but 
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horror  and  amazement.  Poor  dear  Misa 
Chamberlaynel  I  never  shall  foiget  her  look  of 
pathetic  grief  when  she  flew  to  you  ibr  pro- 
tection/' 

*'  Well,  well  r*  said  the  Judge,  shaking  her 
head  with  still  greater  solemnity  than  before, 
"  Leave  me  alone  to  manage.  Ma'am,  and  we'll 
see  the  upshot  of  it  all  yet." 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

Tab  unfortunate  miflunderstanding,  noticed 
id  the  preceding  chapter,  arose  from  the  ardent 
wish  of  the  two  fair  adversaries  to  obtain  the 
first  sight  of  their  valued  friend.  But  this  ad- 
vantage,  for  which  they  had  risked  friendship, 
features,  drapery,  everything  that  is  most  dear 
to  woman,  was  gained  without  an  effort  by 
quiet,  unpretending  Jane  Mackenae. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  Hardinge 
reached  the  Manor*house«  He  had  much  to 
relate  to  Clara  and  to  the  Judge ;  and  many 
praises  to  bestow  upon  the  latter,  for  her  most 
important  and  well-timed  advice.  The  next 
morning  the  subject  was  again  resumed  at  the 
breakfasMable ;  and  when  at  length  it  was  con^ 
eluded,  he  readily  acquiesced  in  Gara's  re- 
quest that  he  would  go  to  the  Mackenzie's  to 

VOL.  III.  n 
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thank  them  for  all  their  kind  attentions  to  her 
during  his  absence. 

Nothing  is  so  invariable  as  the  wish  we  all 
feel  to  bring  oar  intimate  companions  to  the 
same  level  of  vice  or  virtue,  wisdom  or  folly,  as 
ourselves;  and  Clara  Forrester^  being  most 
desperately  in  love,  had  laboured  with  great 
industry,  although  quietly  and  cautiously,  to  re* 
duee  her  dear  Jane  to  the  same  predicament  as 
herself.  She  trembled  for  her  uncle's  danger  in 
other  quarters ;  and  was  convinced  that  he  and 
Jane  Mackenzie  were  suited  to  make  each  other 
happy.  We  are  far  from  meaning  to  insinuate 
that  the  sensible  quiet  young  Scotch  woman  had 
become  another  victim  to  the  attractions  of  our 
veteran  conqueror:  but  so  far  at  least  had  Clara  s 
well«-intended  e£fbrts  been  successful,  that  on  his 
totering  the  cottage  she  blushed  deeply  ;  and 
then,  unluckily  conscious  that  she  did  so, 
blushed  still  more  deeply.  Hardinge,  as  he 
noticed  this,  thought  he  had  never  seen  Miss 
Mackenzie  look  so  handsome.  A  face  of  intelli- 
gence, whose  charm  is  in  its  expression,  is  never 
seen  to  greater  advantage,  than  in  the  simple 
unadorned  costume  of  the  momiag  ;  aqd  Jane 
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Mackenzie's  countenance  was  one  which  be- 
spoke no  ordinary  powers  of  mind. 

Hardinge  was  too  free  from  vanity  to  place 
her  momentary  confusion  to  the  account  of  any 
interest  he  could  have  gained  in  her  heart.  He 
attributed  it  to  its  real  cause,  the  machina- 
tions of  his  niece  and  her  privy  counsellor  at 
the  Manor-bouse;  and  he  resolved  to  read  them 
both  a  lecture  on  the  subject. 

He  expressed  warmly  to  the  two  ladies  his 
gratitude  for  their  kind  attentions  to  his  niece 
during  his  abseqce  ;  and  the  old  lady  was  full 
of  her  praises  of  Miss  Forrester,  and  said  ^  that 
the  lassie's  kind  heart  had  made  her  strive  to 
regain  her  spirits  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
loved  her;  and  that  the  good  effects  of  the 
effort  had  now  extended  to  herself/ 

The  events  in  London  were  fully  discussed  ; 
and  Hardinge  was  loud  in  his  praises  of  Judge 
Hannah's  sagacity,  to  which  be  said  the  disco- 
very  of  the  truth'  was  entirely  owing. 

'^  In  our  wild  country/' said  Jane  Mackenzie, 
'*  one  prediction  so  fortunately  fulfilled  would 
have    established   her   reputation    for  second 
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sight :  bat  mere  ezperienee  and  wisdom  will 
have  all  the  credit  with  yoa/* 

**  And  are  there  still,''  said  Hardinge,  ^  ge- 
nuine betievers  in  the  second  sight  ?' 

^  We  Scots  have,  I  believe,"  said  Miss  Mac- 
kemde,  *'two  separate  kinds  of  belief,  the 
sober,  every-day,  useful  sort,  for  which  you 
give  us  the  ejMthet  of  *  canny;'  and  a  wild 
imaginatiye  belief  which  comes  to  us  from  old 
times,  and  which  we  cannot  quite  shake  off.'* 

**  Those,  Jane^  who  ought  best  to  know," 
said  the  old  lady  gravdy,  **  haTC  beUeved  in 
it :  and  I  do  not  see  what  r^t  we  hare  to  sup- 
pose oursdves  wiser  than  our  forefiuhers  were. 
When  I  was  a  girl  there  were  plenty  of  people 
who  could  speak  to  it  of  their  own  knowledge  : 

■ 

but  the  new-world  notions  will  bring  us  in  time 
to  belieTe  nothing." 

By  d^rees  an  animated  discussion  arose  on 
the  l^ends  and  poetry  of  Scodand  :  and  Clara 
saw  with  delight,  that,  as  her  friend's  reserve 
gave  way  before  the  enei^  of  the  aigument, 
Hardinge  was  pleased  and  interested  with  the 
spirit  and  justness  of  her  observations  :  and 
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when  at  length  the  visit  terminated,  Clara  trea- 
sared  up  for  Judge  Hannah's  especial  comfort, 
her  uncle's  expression  of  surprise  at  its  dura- 
tion. 

Hardinge  was  silent  as  they  walked  home- 
wards. Miss  Mackenzie's  accession  of  colour 
still  dwelt  upon  his  mind.  It  annoyed  him,  be- 
cause he  perceived  that  Clara's  well-meant  but 
injudicious  manceuvring  would  prevent  his  en- 
joying the  society  of  her  sensible  and  animated 
friend.  He  was  therefore  arranging  the  va- 
rious divisions  of  the  lecture  which  he  intended 
to  give  hen 

Their  path  lay  by  the  cottage  of  the  washer- 
woman, the  investigation  of  whose  bills  had  led 
to  such  fatal  consequences ;  and  Clara,  willing 
to  break  the  silence  by  the  communication  of 
some  important  East  Leighton  news,  said : — 
*^  Poor  Sally  Evans's  children  have  had  the 
measles ;  but  they  are  all  recovered." 

''  Provoking  !"  said  Hardinge,  unconsciously 
adaptingthe  reply  to  his  own  reflections.  Clara 
looked  up  at  her  uncle,  and  smiled.—"  Yes, 
Clara,  what  did  you  say  ?" 

**  I  only  remarked,  uncle,"  said  she,  in  her 
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demurest  tone.  *'  that  all  Mrs.  Evans'  eight  chil- 
dren have  had  the  measles,  and  have  recoyered: 
but  I  was  not  aware  it  was  so  provoking  an  oc- 
currence." 

**  Oh,  have  they  V  was  the  whole  of  his 
answer  ;  and  willing  to  get  to  other  matters,  he 
called  to  a  little  girl  who,  struggling  under  the 
weight  of  a  large  covered  basket,  had  stopped 
at  their  approach,  and  was  executing  a  succes- 
sion o[  curtsies. — ^'  What  have  jou  got  in  that 
heavy  basket,  my  little  woman  ?" 

The  child  stood  stock  still :  and  opening  her 
eyes  and  mouth  to  their  full  extent,  the  inva* 
riable  mode  adopted  by  young  rustics  to  catch 
ideas,  she  at  length  answered,  with  a  very  low 
curtsy  between  each  division  of  her  speech, — 
<•  Chickens,  Ma'am,  Sir, — and  pigeons,  Sir, — 
for  Madam  Dobson,  Sir." 

Clara  laughed  outright  ^  Ammunition  for 
the  campaign,  my  dearest  uncle." 

^'  Get  away,  you  iitde  brat,"  said  Hardinge 
to  the  child,  who  still  kept  on  curtseying  and 
looking  from  one  to  the  other  in  great  amaze- 
ment at  the  effects  of  her  reply.  **  Clara,"  he 
said,  with  some  attempt  at  sternness,  **  I  must 
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take  you  to  task ; — ^yes,  and  that  absurd  old 
abettor  of  your^s  too,  if  you  renew  again  all  the 
nonsense  you  pestered  me  with  before  I  went 
to  London.  It  is  really  extremely  hard — abso- 
lute tyranny,  that  a  man  of  my  age  cannot  live 
quietly  in  his  own  house  without  being  told  that 
he  is  in  love  with  every  woman  he  happens  to 
dine  with,  or  speak  to.  It  shall  go  hard,'*  he 
said,  relaxing  into  his  usual  good-humoured 
tone,  **  it  shall  go  hard,  but  I  will  punish  you 
both.  That  old  woman's  opinion  of  her  own 
wisdom  will  now  be  intolerable." 

**  I  am  very,  very  sorry  about  the  chickens, 
my  dear  uncle:  but  they  came  upon  me  so  un- 
expectedly— upon  both  of  us,  did  they  not  ?*' 

Hardinge  resorted  to  a  laugh,  as  the  best 
escape  from  such  difficulties :  and  although  he 
met  one  or  two  other  children  with  baskets,  no 
more  questions  were  asked. 

But,  alas !  alas !  before  the  glorious  sun  had 
twice  sunk  into  the  west,  a  liver-wing  of  the 
finest  of  the  three  chickens,  which  that  unlucky 
basket  contained,  met  its  destined  grave !  In 
short — for  why  should  we  again  go  over  the 
sad  details — by  degrees  the  dinners  at  Hill-side 
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Cottage  became  as  frequent,  and  the  morning 
visits  as  long  as  they  bad  been  before;  and 
gloomy  shakings  of  the  head,  and  long  and 
anxious  discussions  again  commenced  between 
the  old  housekeeper  and  Clara.  The  former 
still  meditated  some  strong  measure  of  preven- 
tion  ;  but  from  day  to  day  deferred  it,  as  from 
day  to  day  Clara  still  assured  her  that  her 
hopes  in  Jane  Mackenzie  were  unabated. 

So  triyial  a  circumstance  as  the  mislaying  of 
a  glove  brought  things  to  a  climax.  A  larger 
party  than  usual  had  been  assembled  at  Hill- 
side  Cottage ;  and  in  the  bustle  and  hurry  of 
their  departure  the  fair  widow  mislaid  her 
glove.  In  seeking  for  it  her  cheek  acciden- 
tally touched  our  hero's,  and  accidentally  con* 
tinned  to  do  so  for  some  moments,  as  she  whis- 
pered to  him,  ''  You  dine  here  to-morrow, 
Hardinge,  at  six ;  but  come  at  five. — I  want 
to  talk  to  you. — I  want  your  advice  and  assist- 
ance." 

Hardinge  returned  the  pressure  of  the  hand 
with  which  these  injunctions  were  accompa- 
nied ;  and  shortly  afterwards  took  his  leave. 
The  old  housekeeper,  who  always  sat  up  for 
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him,  and  by  whom  every  expression  of  his  face 
was  perfectly  understood,  marked  an  air  of 
more  than  usual  thoughtfulness,  and  his  kind 
words  of  salutation  were  not  uttered  in  his 
accustomed  tone.  She  at  once  suspected  the 
truth :  and  many  hours  of  the  night  were  em- 
ployed in  anxious  consideration  how  best  to 
avert  the  impendiug  danger* 

When  the  old  woman  entered  Clara's  room 
the  next  morning,  she  had  on  her  most  reso- 
lute and  warlike  look.  The  extent  and  grounds 
of  her  alarm  were  explained  :  and  when  Clara 
expressed  a  hope  that  she  might  be  deceived, 
"  No,  Ma'am,"  she  said,  '*  I  know  every  turn 
of  my  master's  face.  I  can  almost  tell  by  his 
very  walk  if  his  mind  is  at  ease.  I'll  bet  my 
life,  Miss  Clara,  that  this  very  evening  he*ll 
make  that  little  vixen  an  offer  if  I  don't  stop 
him.  I  never  saw  him  look  so  serious  before, 
but  once ;  when  he  was  going  to  defend  a  man 
who  was  tried  for  murder.  If  he  once  promises 
to  marry  her,  Ma'am,  he'll  never  draw  back, 
if  she  was  ten  times  more  like  the  wicked  One 
than  she  is.  He  wouldn't,  though  his  heart 
was  breaking.*' 

M  2 
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<'  Perhaps  he  has  made  her  an  offer  already^ 
Hannah/* 

'*  No,  Ma'am,  he  hasn't:  there  was  toomaeh 
doubtfulness  about  his  face." 

**  At  this  moment,'*  said  Clara^  **  he  likes 
Jane  Mackenzie  a  thousand  times  best** 

'^  Likes!  what's  the  use  of  that.  Ma'am  t 
what's  the  use  of  liking  ?  Ah !  it  has  been  a 
sad  thing  for  us  that  she  has  been  so  shj.  It 
does  not  signify  talking.  Miss  Clara ;  when  a 
man  comes  to  my  master's  age  he  must  be  made 
love  to,  more  or  less :  he  must  be  set  a-going. 
However,  it  is  too  late  for  all  that  now.  I 
must  take  the  business  into  my  own  hands. 
I'll  go  to  her  this  very  day.  Miss  Clara, 
ril  tell  her  what  she  is :  and  I'll  work  her  up 
into  such  a  passion  that  she  shall  show  off  her 
furies  to  my  master ;  and  that  must  cure  him.** 

**  My  dear  Hannah,  she  will  kill  you !" 

<'  She  had  better  not  try.  I  wish  she  would,** 
continued  the  old  woman,  her  black  eyes  flash* 
ing  with  the  same  gladiatorial  fire  as  when 
some  fifty  years  before  she  had  knocked  done 
the  injudicious  Baronet ;  '*  I  wish  she  would. 
I  would  make  short  work  with  her  then." 
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•*  You  won't  succeed,  Hannah." 

'*  I  shall,  Miss  Clara ;  I  should  have  liked 
better  to  have  done  it  in  a  quiet  way :  and  I 
have  tried  now  and  then,  at  odd  times,  to  get 
my  master  to  talk  about  her,  that  I  might  open 
his  eyes:  but  it  wouldn't  do,  Ma^am;  he  won't 
bear  it;  and  I  can't  bring  myself  to  speak  un- 
becoming my  station  to  him,  eyen  to  keep  him 
out  of  mischief." 

Clara,  who  on  various  occasions  had  been 
witness  to  the  Judge's  assumption  of  authority, 
and  to  her  uncle's  submission,  could  not  refrain 
from  smiling.  The  old  woman  noticed  this ; 
and  colouring  up,  said  with  some  asperity, 
**  Miss  Clara,  in  all  tbe  nine-and-forty  years 
I  have  served  your  uncle,  not  one  undutiful 
word  has  ever  passed  my  lips  to  him  on  serious 
matters.  I  scold  my  master,  and  put  him  to 
rights  now  and  then  in  little  things,  that  good 
servants  understand  best ; — how  could  I  do  my 
duty  by  him  if  I  didn't? — but  I  never  said  a 
word  to  him  in  all  my  life  that  I  need  be  sorry 
for ;  and  I  can't  bring  myself  to  do  it  now." 

A  few  conciliatory  words  restored  the  old 
housekeeper  to  her  equanimity:   and  at  an 
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early  hour,  she  set  out  on  her  periloos  expedi- 
tion. She  found  Mrs.  Dobson  alone,  and  in 
a  state  of  *  measareless  contentment/  The 
recovery  of  her  glove,  and  its  probable  con- 
sequences, had  occupied  her  sleeping  and 
her  waking  thoughts;  and  she  felt  grateful 
to  providence  for  the  immense  advantages 
which  an  almost  accidental  circumstance  had 
procured  her. 

The  Judge's  ostensible  business  was  charity, 
on  which,  as  we  have  before  stated,  she  was 
frequently  employed  by  the  widow,  whose 
benevolent  feelings  had  become  very  lively  of 
late.  She  had  commissioned  Mrs-  Wheatley 
to  dispense  her  bounty  to  a  sick  widow,  whose 
eldest  son,  her  chief  stay  and  support,  had 
been  killed  by  a  fearful  accident  in  the  corn- 
field ;  and  Hannah,  who  perfectly  appreciated 
all  the  donor's  motives,  now  came  to  report 
progress. 

The  plump  little  widow,  in  the  midst  of  her 
smiles  and  welcomes,  shuddered  as  she  gazed 
at  the  old  woman's  tall,  bulky,  stooping  figure^ 
her  laige  hands  resting  on  her  sides,  and  her 
eyes  looking  blacker  and  more  keen  than  ever. 
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<<  Ohy  Mrs.  Wheatley,  how  do  you  do  ?  I 
am  very  glad  to  see  you.  Come,  sit  down, 
sit  down :''— -the  old  woman  deelined  the 
offer; — *'your  master  says  you  have  caught 
cold  in  your  garden.  Why  don't  you  take 
more  care  of  yourself?  Oood  people  are  scarce, 

you  know.** 

Hannah  answered  only  with  a  curtsy,  and 
one  of  her  steadfiist  looks ;  but  she  chuckled 
internally,  and  whispered  to  herself,  ^'  Poor 
fat  little  body,  it  is  a  pity  to  vex  her  when  she 
is  so  fond  of  one.** 

**  I  was  at  widow  Simpson's  yesterday. 
Ma'am ;  and  I  told  her  what  you  had  given 
me  for  her  for  the  winter ;  and  she  sends  her 
humble  duty,  and  a  thousand  thanks  and 
blessings,  poor  soul." 

"Oh!  Simpson,^  said  the  widow,  "her 
husband  was  killed,  wasn't  he  V* 

"  Her  son.  Ma'am." 

''Oh!  yes,  her  son,  poor  woman.  Ah! 
Mrs.  Wheatley,  I  often  think  that  we  great 
people  ought  to  do  a  vast  deal  more  than  some 
of  us  do.  What  happiness" — here  she  sighed — 
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*'  can  be  so  great  as  doing  good  to  our  poor 
low-born  neighbours?  We  are  all  the -same 
flesh  and  blood,  Mrs.  Wheatley." 

'*  Yes,  Ma'am,  exactly/'  said  Hannah,  some- 
what drily. 

"To  be  sure  we  arc :  and  when  I  send  ten, 
or  twenty,  or  thirty  shillings,  or  a  couple  of 
pounds,  to  make  a  poor  family  comfortable, 
don't  I  spend  my  money  to  better  purpose, 
than  when  I  lay  it  out  on  my  own  back  in 
laces  and  silks?*' 

**Yes,  Ma^am,  much  better  indeed.  My 
master  has  been  to  call  upon  Mrs.  Simpson, 
Ma'am ;  and  he  found  Miss  Chamberlayne 
there,  reading  the  Bible  to  her,  and  crying 
like  the  rain." 

*'  What  stuff!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Dobson, 
somewhat  abruptly  ;  '*  what  needs  she  meddle 
with  the  parson's  duty  for?  He's  the  proper 
person  to  read  to  sick  people.*' 

"  I  don't  know.  Ma'am ;  but  the  poor  old 
woman  said  it  did  her  a  deal  of  good ;  and  my 
master  was  quite  delighted,  and  quoted  poetry 
to  Miss  Chamberlayne;   and  the  good  lady, 
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for  she  id  a  real  good  lady,  was  do  pleased, 
and  all  in  a  twitteration  with  her  TbomBons 
and  Pamells,  as  she  generally  is,  poor  soul/* 

*'  Poor  fool !"  cried  the  widow,  a  little  off 
her  guard ;  '^  I  wonder,  Wheatley,  how  your 
master  can  have  any  patience  with  her  non- 
sense/' 

«*Well,  Ma'am,  I  don't  know;— I  don't 
think  she  is  overwise ;  but  my  master  thinks 
her  so  handsome,  and  such  a  tall  fine  figure, 
and  she's  a  real  gentlewoman  ;  and  Miss  Clara 
is  so  fond  of  her.'* 

''  Miss  Clara  1  Lord  bless  me,  Wheatley,  the 
old  fool  will  turn  that  girl's  head.  It  is  that 
makes  her  go  moping  about  with  that  stupid 
Miss  Mackenzie,  and  sighing  after  her  lover. 
She  has  not  shewn  her  face  here  once  for  a 
month  past." 

*'  I  don't  think  that  Miss  Clara  mopes  about 
much.  Ma'am ;  and  if  she  is  in  love,  she  can't 
help  it,  poor  child  I  And  that,  Ma'am,  puts 
me  in  mind  of  what  I  came  about,  partly ; 
but  I  hardly  know  if  I  ought  to  speak  about 
it; — but  perhaps  you  wont  be  offended." 

There  was  something  in  the  style  of  this 
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prelude  wfaieh  the  widow  did  not  relish.  She 
threw  herself  back  in  the  chair,  knit  her  brows, 
and  looked  dignified. 

Hannah  now  collected  herself  for  the  attack, 
with  the  deliberate  caution  of  a  skilful  and 
experienced  champion  of  the  Spanish  Bull 
Ring :  who,  whilst  he  keep»  himself  perfectly 
cool  and  collected,  striyes  to  excite,  and 
madden  into  fury,  the  ferocious  animal  to 
which  he  is  opposed.  It  pains  us  to  compare 
^  smart,  well-dressed,  plump,  attractive,  little 
English  widow  to  so  horrid  a  creature  as  a 
Spanish  wild  bull ;  but  we  have  sought  in  vain 
for  a  better  illustration ;  and  after  all,  we  ofier 
this,  more  as  a  mental,  than  a  personal  resem- 
blance. 

*'I  ask  your  pardon,  Ma'am,  for  what  I  am 
going  to  say ;  but  indeed  it  is  for  your  good 
as  well  as  my  master^s.  You  are  thinking 
about  marrying  him,  Ma'am ;  but  it  will  be 
the  worst  day's  work  you  ever  did.  Tisn't 
for  me  to  abuse  my  master;  but  he  is  a  proud 
man  in  his  heart;  and  he  never  could  live 
happy  with  a  wife,  who  was  not  a  real  gen  • 
tlewoman  bom  ;  I  ask  your  pardon  for  saying 
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80.  If  there  is  one  thing  he  hates  more  than 
another,  it  is  low  notions :  and  then  to  live 
well  with  him,  a  woman  should  be  as  mild  as  a 
lamb,  for  he's  hot-tempered  himself:  and  oh. 
Ma'am !  if  he  was  to  see  you  loo]s:,  as  I.  djd 
when  yon  drove  that  poor  Miss  Chamberlayne 
into  fits,  he  and  you  would  never  have  a  com- 
fortable hour  afterwards.  Don't  think  of  him, 
Ma'am:  yon  had  better  marry  somebody  of 
your  own  sort :  and  you  can  get  plenty  with 
your  money ;  but  you  won't  do  for  my  master ; 
you're  not  suitable;  he'd  be  miserable  with  a 
vulgar  wife,  if  she  brought  him  tons  of  gold. 
And  that's  all  I've  got  to  say.  Ma'am." 

Hannah  here  concluded  her  oration.  She 
might  have  continued  it  much  longer ;  for  the 
widow  was  struck  speechless  by  the  audacity 
of  the  attack.  She  gasped  for  breath.  '^  You 
insolent  old  fool!"  she  exclaimed,  when  at 
length  her  power  of  utterance  returned ;  *^  you 
insolent  old  fool !  how  dare  yon  insult  me  in 
this  way  ?  I  know  who  has  set  you  up  to  it : 
but  they  shall  smart  for  it,  and  you  too.— - 
Leave  the  house  this  instant,  you  old  hag." 

Hannah  remained  unmoved  ;  and  said  in  a 
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Still  milder  accent  than  before : — ^*^  Don't  put 
yourself  into  a  passion ,  Ma'am ;  and  don't  de- 
spise good  advice  because  it  comes  from  an  old 
servant.  It  isn't  your  fault  if  you  have  been 
in  trade ;  and  nobody  blames  you  for  it :  but 
it  is  your  &ult  if  you  try  to  marry  a  real  gen- 
tleman ;  and  you'll  be  laughed  at.  Ma'am. 
Why,  all  the  trades-people  in  the  parish  say 
you  are  no  better  than  themselres ;  and  they 
talk  about  your  paint,  and  rouge ;  and  say  you 
cheat  at  cards^  and  that  you  like  a  drop  too 
much^  and  about  your  over-eating  yourself,  and 
that  your  servants  are  afraid  of  their  lives, 
and •' 

"  It  is  a  lie,  you  old  wretch !"  cried  the  ex- 
cited widow,  all  control  over  herself  lost  in 
excess  of  passion ;  "  it  is  a  lie,  you  old  wretch  ! 
rU  tell  your  master  every  word  you've  said, 
before  I  am  an  hour  older  P' 

"  Doi  Ma'am,  do.  I  never  say  anything 
behind  my  master's  back  that*  I  wouldn't  say 
before  his  face.  I  only  care  for  what's  best  for 
him." 

"  It's  fiilse,  you  old  hypocrite !  it's  fidse : 
you  only  want  to  govern  him  and  rob  him." 
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Hannah  had  expected  an  attack  of  this  sort, 
and  bore  it  calmly.  ^'  I've  not  much  to  say 
for  myself,  Ma'am ;  but  I'll  do  my  best  not  to 
let  my  master  make  himself  miserable  for  all 
the  rest  of  his  days :  and  he  8han%  Ma'am,  he 
shan't^  if  I  can  prevent  it ;  and  you  may  tell 
him  that  too." 

"  Yon  are  an  artful  old  thief/'  cried  the 
widow,  starting  from  her  chair,  and  stamping 
violently  on  the  floor;  *^you  are,  and  so  are  all 
belonging  to  you.  Your  nephew  is  a  vagabond 
cut-throat,  and  a  pickpocket,  and  will  come  to 
the  gallows." 

This  attack  was  not  expected,  and  Hannah's 
temper  gave  way.  She  trembled  with  rage, 
and  her  eyes  flashed  fire  as  she  exclaimed  :-- 
**  It's  false,  you  little  low-bom  vixen!  it's  false ! 
Ned  Wheatley," — tears  of  anger  came  into  her 
eyes  as  she  named  him, — '^  Ned  Wheatley's  a 
true-hearted  English  yeoman's  son.  If  he  has 
gone  astray,  he  has  a  nobler  soul  than  you,  and 
all  your  grindstone^grinding  smoky  fathers 
and  grandfathers  put  together,  if  you  ever  had 
any!  But  I  ask  your  pardon,  Ma'am,"  she 
said,  calming  herself  by  a  strong  effort,  and 
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resolTed  not  to  injure  the  came  she  had  in 
hand ;  ^  I  didn't  come  here  to  defend  him, 
poor  lad!  nor  myself  either ;  I  came  to  open 
yonr  eyes  to  yonr  real  good.  Yon  most  not 
think  of  my  master.  Ma'am;  yon  are  not 
fit  for  hinif  and  he  is  not  fit  for  yon.  He 
hates  paint,  and  ronge,  and  passion,  and  glut- 
tony, and  hard  drinking,  and  cheatuig,  and 
Tulgarity,  and  low  ways,  and  shop-keeper's 
notions,  and  lond  talking ;  and  whan  he  finds 
ont  that  yon  are  all  this,  hell  hate  yon  and 
himself  too,  and  you'll  me  the  day  yon  oTer  saw 
him." 

The  widow  rang  the  bell  again  and  again, 
with  nnintermitting  violence.  '^  Kick  that  old 
dcTil  out  of  the  house,  this  instant,"  she  ex- 
claimed to  the  tall  footman,  who  on  the  other 
side  of  the  door  had  been  a  pleased  auditor  of 
the  entire  conference;  **  kick  her  out  this  in- 
stant. Sir  I — ^I'll  tell  your  master  this,  you  old 
hag,  before  Fm  an  hour  older ;  and  he  shall 
turn  you  into  the  street,  or  I'll  know  the  rea- 
son whyif — ^I  will,  if  I  die  for  it !" 

**  I  dare  you  to  do  it.  Ma'am, — ^I  dare  yon 
to  do  if.    I  dare  you  to  have  me  up  before  my 
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master,  and  Bpeak  the  truth,  face  to  face: I 

dare  you." 

Mrs.  Dobson  clenched  her  hands,  and 
stamped  so  yiolently  on  the  floor,  that  the 
fire-irons  and  chimney-ornaments  rang  again : 
— ^**  Fellow  I  what  do  you  stand  there  gaping 
for  like  a  fool  ? — turn  the  old  hag  out  this  in- 
stant, or ** 

"  Oh,  I'll  go.  Ma'am,  Til  go.— I  don't  come 
here  to  make  a  rumpus.  There's  no  occasion 
for  you  to  frighten  this  poor  lad  out  of  his 
seven  senses/'  She  turned  away;  and  ap- 
proaching the  footman,  who  in  a  atate  of  ex- 
treme alarm  at  both  the  ladles,  stood  immoye- 
able  at  the  door,  his  face  as  white  as  his  well 
powdered  head,  gave  him  an  encouraging  nod : 
and  then  turning  round,  and  standing  quite 
still,  she  held  up  her  admonitory  finger,  and 
repeated :— "  I  dare  you.  Ma'am,  I  dare  you 
to  face  me  and  my  master.  Gh)od  morning. 
Ma'am ;"  she  curtsied  very  low,-^*<good  morn- 
ing, Ma'am.  I'm  a  better  friend  to  you  at 
this  very  moment  than  you  think  for.  Ma'am ; 
and  that  you'll  find  out  in  the  long  run." 

A  woman  should  always  think  for  an  hour 
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before  Bhe  resolves  to  revenge  an  insult,  be 
that  insult  what  it  may ; — be  it  even  so  exten- 
sive  as  to  affect  all  her  seven  cardinal  virtues, 
and  her  beauty  into  the  bargain.  Had  Mrs. 
Dobson  taken  but  one  hour  for  consideration, 
she  would  never  have  laid  her  complaint 
before  Hardinge.  As  it  was,  she  flung  on  her 
shawl  and  bonnet ;  and  rushed  out  at  once, 
anxious  to  reach  the  Manor-house  before  her 
enemy, — anxious,  in  short,  to  have  the  first 
word.  She  soon  overtook  the  infirm  old 
woman,  who  was  proceeding  at  a  very  leisurely 
pace.  Although  boiling  with  rage,  the  widow 
at  first  determined  to  avoid  coming  into  con- 
tact with  her  by  crossing  over  the  way :  but 
her  spirit  was  too  high;  and  she  brushed 
quickly  by  her,  muttering  sundry  words  of 
censure,  of  which  the  most  audible  were — 
*  hideous  old  cripple.' 

Hannah,  who  built  her  hopes  of  success 
much  more  on  the  widow's  style  of  accusation 
than  on  her  own  defence,  rejoiced  at  the  ht 
little  lady's  rapidity  of  movement ;  and  made 
no  attempt  to  quicken  her  step.  Nay,  she 
purposely  stopped ;  and  had  a  long  conference 
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with  Sally  Evans ;  who,  the  centre  of  a  group 
consisting  of  two  large  baskets  full  of  clothes, 
and  two  of  her  eight  children,  was  then  on  her 
road  to  Hill-side  Cottage* 

"  You  have  been  sent  for,  Mrs.  Wheatley,** 
said  Hardinge's  servant-boy,  ^'  and  you  are  to 
go  in  directly.  Madam  Dobson  is  flinging 
about  like  mad.*' 

The  Judge  did  not  hurry  herself.  She  laid 
aside  her  cloak  and  bonnet ;  put  her  cap  quite 
to  rights;  and  then,  muttering  to  herself-^ 
"  Now,  Hannah  Wheatley,  try  if  you  can't,  for 
once  in  your  life,  bridle  that  tongue  of  yours ;" 
entered  the  oak  parlour.  She  gave  one  quick 
glance  at  the  widow,  to  see  that  the  furies,  on 
which  her  hopes  rested,  had  not  subsided : 
and  then  turning  towards  her  master,  who 
was  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  awaited 
his  orders  in  her  usual  quiet  and  respectful 
manner. 

Her  calmness  added  new  violence  to  the 
widow's  wrath.  ^'  Insolent  old  monster  I"  she 
exclaimed;  and  burst  into  a  violent  flood  of 
tears,  a  luxury  which  ladies  who  assist  their 
complexions  should  never  indulge  in  :  '^  Inso- 
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lent  old  moDBter  T  and  the  voice,  the  look,  the 
manner  with  which  the  words  were  nttered, 
pat  the  old  hoosekeeper  at  once  at  her  ease. 

*'  Mrs.  Wheatley,'*  said  Hardinge  in  a  grave 
and  severe  tone^  ^*  I  am  very  sorry  to  find  that 
yon  have  foi^tten  the  respect  that  you  owe  to 
this  lady;  and  that  you  have  suffered  yoar 
passion^^your  zeal  at  least, — ^to  get  the  better 
of  yonr  discretion." 

«<I  asked  the  lady's  pardon,  Sir/*  said 
Hannah  very  mildly,  ''when  I  forgot  mjrself 
about  that  poor  lad,  when  she  called  him  a 
vagabond,  and  a  cat-throat,  and  a  pick-pocket, 
and  said  that  he*d  come  to  the  gallows.  I 
asked  her  pardon  for  what  I  said  about  her 
grandfathers  and  the  grindstones :  but  I  defy 
the  lady  to  say,  if  she  will  be  so  good  as  to 
speak  the  truth,  that  one  other  saucy  word 
crossed  my  lips.  Please,  Ma'am,  to  tell  my 
master  what  I  did  say ;  every  individual  word, 
Ma'am :  I  won't  deny  a  single  word.' 

Hardinge  looked  at  Mrs.  Dobson  as  if  ex- 
pecting a  list  of  charges :  but  that  lady,  even 
in  the  very  tempest  of  her  rage,  felt  her  di- 
lemma; and  remained  silent     He  resumed 
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Ilia  chair;  and  seemed  uncertain  what  to  say 
or  do  next. 

*'  Do,  Ma'am,  tell  my  master  every  thing  I 
said !— Or  shall  I  tell  him,  Ma'am ;  and  will 
you  stop  me  if  I  alter  or  leave  out  one  indi- 
vidual word  ? — I  said,  Sir,  that  I  thought  you 
ought  to  have  a  wife  who  was  a  gentlewoman 
bom,  because  you  were  so  proud:  and  that 
you  were  so  hot  tempered,  that  a  fury  of  a  wife 
would  never  do  for  you.  I  told  her  what  the 
tradespeople  said  of  her,  that  she *' 

''  Hardinge,"  cried  the  widow  starting  up ; 
^*  will  you  let  this  insolent  old  wretch,  this  old 
hag,  insult  me  before  your  face  ?  If  you  have 
a  grain  of  regard  for  me,  I  insist  upon  your 
turning  her  out  of  the  house  this  instant  I— 
Insolent  old  plotting  thief!"  she  exclaimed, 
her  face  distorted  with  passion,  her  hands 
clenched,  and  her  figure  shaking  with  rage, 
**  insolent  old  cripple !  she  leads  you  by  the 
nose,  and  brags  that  she  can  do  it !  You 
would  kick  her  out  of  doors  if  you  had  the 
spirit  of  a  man !" 

<*Why  now.  Ma'am,  I  ask  your  pardon; 
but  am't  you  this  moment  proving  my  very 

VOL.  III.  N 
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worde?  —  Dear  mei"  she  continued^  raising 
her  hands, '' it's  awful  to  look  at!-^I  never 
said  a  word  to  the  lady^  Sir»  that  I  hadn't 
been  told  twenty  times :  it's  no  stories  of  my 
making :  it's  the  talk  of  all  the  parish  about 
her  overheating,  and  drinking^  and  eheating, 
and  painting." 

^<  Wheatley,"  said  Hardinge,  '*  I  cannot 
allow    " 

**  Allow  ?'*  interrupted  the  widow  ;  "  allow? 
You  allow  the  insolent  old  hag  to  rule  yoo 
like  a  baby !  That  any  thing  in  the  shape  of 
a  man  .should  be  so  cowed  by  such  an  old 
vixen ! — Hardinge,  turn  the  old  liar  out  of  the 
house  this  instant,  or  I'll  never  sp^k  to  yon 
again  l** 

She  fell  back  exhausted  into  her  chair;  and 
tears  of  burning  anger  soon  washed  little 
channels  for  themselves  through  the  rouge, 
and  showed  the  natural  substratum  livid  with 
rage. 

Hardinge  waved  Hannah  out  of  the  room ; 
leant  back  in  his  chair,  crossed  his  knees,  and 
judiciously  determined  to  let  events  take  their 
own  course. 
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In  a  few  minutes  the  widow's  prudence  re* 
turned  to  her :  but  it  was  too  late.  She  looked 
at  Hardinge,  and  the  altered  expression  of  his 
face  confounded  her.  She  looked  in  the  glass, 
and  the  altered  effect  of  her  own  confounded 
her  still  more.  She  hastily  covered  her  dis- 
figured visage  with  her  handkerchief,  and 
darted  out  of  the  room ;  gave,  as  she  passed, 
one  glance  of  deadly  ire  at  the  door  which 
separated  her  from  the  accursed  housekeeper ; 
and  reached  Hill-side  Cottage  in  such  a  state 
of  ungovernable  fury,  that  not  only  the  tall 
footman,  but  every  other  servant  in  the  house, 
even  her  own  maid,  the  most  courageous  of 
the  party,  had  fears  for  their  personal  safety. 

Hardinge  said  not  another  word  to  Hannah 
on  the  subject.  He  kept  his  engagement  and 
dined  at  Hill-side  Cottage  ;  but  it  was  not  at 
five  o'clock,  nor  until  somewhat  past  six  that 
he  made  his  appearance  in  the  widow's  draw* 
ing-room.  The  ravages  of  the  late  tempest 
had  all  been  repaired ;  and  the  dinner  pro- 
ceeded in  due  course,  as  dinners  always  do,  let 
what  will  occur.  But  the  blow  was  struck,  and 
the  widow  felt  it  was  so.    There  was  an  altera- 
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tion  in  his  tone  and  manner,  which  she  conld 
not  mistake.  That  very  eyening,  before  she 
retired  to  rest,  she  spent  nearly  an  hour  in 
studying  in  the  newspapers  all  the  male  arri- 
vals at  Bath,  Cheltenham^  and  Tunbridge 
Wells ;  and  she  deliberated  npon  the  expediency 
of  striking  her  tents,  and  carrying  the  war 
elsewhere. 

Judge  Hannah's  face  was  radiant  with  glee 
when  she  entered  her  young  mistress's  room 
the  next  morning ;  and  the  first  words  she 
uttered  were,  '*  You  will  never  have  Madam 
Dobson  for  an  aunt.  Miss  Clara." 

*'  How  do  you  know,  Hannah  ?" 

**  How  do  I  know,  Ma'am  ?  I  knew  it  be- 
fore my  master  put  his  foot  into  the  house.  I 
heard  him  whistling  as  he  came  up  the  drive. 
He  never  whistles  but  when  his  heart's  light. 
Lor,  Ma'am  I  when  he  used  to  come  in  from 
the  courts,  I  knew  how  he'd  got  on  as  well  as 
if  I  had  been  there.  If  he  hummed  a  tune, 
and  stood  with  his  back  to  die  grate,  and  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  he'd  beat  them  all ;  but 
if  he  kept  looking  at  the  fire,  and  kicking  the 
coals  with  his  boots,  he'd  had  the  worst  of  it." — 
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Clara  smiled. — ^'  Yes,  Ma'am,  I'm  certain  of 
it.  WIiy»  he  came  home  last  night  as  gay  as  a 
lark,  called  me  a  silly  old  Judge,  and  told  me 
to  go  to  bed  and  mind  my  own  business. 
Would  he  talk  in  that  way  if  he  did  not  know 
be  was  safe  from  the  little  vixen  ?  If  you  had 
but  seen  how  he  looked  the  night  before! 
You  thought  me  fool-hardy  yesterday  morning, 
Miss  Clara;  but  I  never  did  so  good  a  day's 
work  in  all  my  life.** 

*^  But  will  he  marry  Jane  Mackenzie,  Han- 
nah?" 

'*  Fm  no  witch,  Ma'am.*' — Something  like 
pride  might  have  been  detected  in  this  denial 
of  supernatural  powers. — *'  I  can  only  guess 
what^s  what  as  nearly  as  most  people ;  and  I 
say,  Miss  Clara,  that  my  master  is  cured  of 
his  love  for  that  fat  little  shop-keeping  vixen  : 
but,  my  dear  child,  she  must  have  been  within 
an  inch  of  hooking  him." 

The  old  housekeeper  did  not  overrate  her 
victory.  The  veil,  which  love  or  something  ap- 
proaching to  it  had  spread  before  Hard  inge's  clear 
intellect,  was  raised  for  ever ;  nor  had  all  the 
widow*s  indirect  apologies  for  her  warmth  of 
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temper,  all  her  looks  of  gentle  apbraiding,  all 
her  audibly  sappressed  Bighs  been  able  to  re* 
place  it.  The  magic  influence  of  her  dinner* 
table  was  at  an  end ;  and  Hardinge  again 
walked,  and  felt,  and  breathed  a  free  man. 

He  almost  shuddered,  when  he  reflected  how 
long  he  had  stood  on  the  brink  of — ^what  term 
may  we  use  which  shall  not  be  offensive  to  the 
diviner  sex  ? — on  the  brink,  let  us  say,  of  a 
hazardous  felicity.  He  felt  that  it  was  the 
greatest  peril  he  had  ever  been  exposed  to. 
But  although,  like  every  body  else,  he  was  fond 
of  relating  the  various  dangers  through  which 
he  had  passed,  it  was  rarely,  very  rarely  in- 
deed, that  Mrs.  Dobson's  name  ever  escaped 
his  lips  in  after  years.  Judge  Hannah  also  was 
silent  on  the  subject,  and  bore  her  triumph 
meekly. 

On  the  morning  which  succeeded  the  dinner 
party,  Hardinge  received  a  note  from  Mrs. 
Dobson,  which  he  answered,  and  instantly 
destroyed.  His  reply  was  in  like  manner 
destroyed  by  the  widow.  Their  import,  there- 
fore, can  only  be  collected  from  the  fact,  that 
immediately  afterwards  Mrs.  Dobson  sent  Mr. 
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Irvine  a  written  notice  of  her  intention  to  give 
up  Hill-side  Cottage  that  day  week. 

The  very  same  day,  when  Clara  was  pre- 
paring for  her  usual  morning's  visit  to  the  Mac<* 
kenzieS}  Hardinge  volunteered  to  walk  with 
her  as  far  as  their  cottage.  He  did  more  than 
this ;  he  walked  in,  and  stayed  there  all  the 
morning.  He  wound  silk ; — he  read  Paradise 
Lost,  and  there  were  few  men  in  England  who 
could  read  it  as  he  did  ;  he  proved  by  a  de- 
monstration, which  would  have  done  honour  to 
a  Senior  Wrangler,  that  an  engraved  pattern, 
by  which  Jane  Mackenzie  was  working,  was  in- 
correct in  all  its  angles;  he  drew  one  which  was 
perfection ;  read  more  Milton  ;  offered  to  wind 
more  silk;  and,  at  length,  to  the  mutual 
astonishment  of  Jane  Mackenzie  and  himself, 
found  it  was  past  three  o'clock ;  and  left  the 
cottage  convinced  that  the  man  who  should  be 
fortunate  enough  to  gain  her  affections  would 
be  a  very  enviable  person. 

On  this  occasion,  as  on  the  former  one,  he 
was  by  no  means  talkative  as  they  walked 
home  to  the  Manor-house.  Hannah  met  them 
at  the  door.    She  scanned  both  their  faces  with 
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her  quick  piercing  eye  ;  and  as  they  entered 
the  hall,  Clara's  taper  fingers  clasped  her  large 
red  hand,  and  told  her  as  plainly  as  words 
could  have  done,  that  all  would  be  as  she 
wished.  Hardinge  detected  the  action  :  he 
stopped,  tamed  round,  and  looked  at  them 
with  some  sharpness  of  expression  :  but  grati- 
tude to  his  deliyerer,  or  prudence,  or  perhaps 
not  knowing  exactly  what  tone  he  could  with 
safety  assume,  checked  his  eloquence,  and  he 
passed  on  to  the  oak  parlour  in  dignified  silence. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


At  two  o'clock  on  the  second  day  after  the 
mislaying  of  the  glove,  and  within  four  and 
forty  hours  after  the  onslaught  of  the  widow  at 
the  Manor-house,  Miss  Chamberlayne  received 
information  of  the  most  authentic  description 
that  Mrs.  Dobson  had  ordered  post-horses  to 
take  her  to  Cheltenham  at  the  end  of  the  week ; 
and  within  three  quarters  of  an  hour  afterwards 
the  milkman  brought  the  news  that  the  board 
was  up  at  Hill-side  Cottage.— 'Great  was  her 
joy.  ^'Charles  Hardinge, — ^yes,  her  Charles, 
should  still  be  hers.'*  But,  oh !  how  short  is 
human  felicity ! — how  quick  the  change  from 
happiness  to  woe  !  At  half-past  four  o'clock  on 
the  same  day  Phoebe  learnt,  and,  if  possible, 
from  a  still  more  unquestionable  source  of  in- 
formation, the  butcher's  wife, — and  there  was 

not  a  shop  less  given  to  false  reports  in  the 

If  2 
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whole  parish, — ^that  Mr.  Hardmge  and  Miss 
Mackenzie  were  positively  to  be  married  in  six 
weeks'  time:  and  this  report,  which  the  politic 
old  housekeeper  had  taken  care  should  be 
speedily  spread  throughout  the  parish,  was  soon 
confirmed  by  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  and  one  or  two 
other  equally  unquestionable  authorities. 

The  reyulsion  of  feeling,  the  transition  from 
joy  to  anguish,  was  too  much  for  the  unhappy 
spinster.  For  a  time  it  overthrew  her  reason. 
Never  in  any  of  her  former  amatory  misfortunes 
had  Mrs*  Wilkinson  seen  anything  like  it ;  and 
Phoebe's  tremblings,  and  despairings,  and  snr- 
misings,  and  predictings,  filled  with  horror, 
even  the  firm  mind  of  Mr.  Batterril>y  himself. 

**  It's  as  certain  as  the  sun's  in  Heaven," 
said  she,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  ^  that  the  poor 
dear  old  soul  will  cut  her  throat,  or  poison 
herself  and  all  of  us.  She  could  have  stood  up 
against  Madam  Dobson's  having  him  ten 
times  better.  Why  it  was  only  two  nights 
agone  that  she  told  me  loads  of  things  about 
Miss  Mackenzie  ;  that  she  was  as  good  as  mar* 
ried  ;  that  all  her  affections  were  under  water 
with  a  dead  lieutenant ;  and  that  respectable 
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Scotch  people  never  fall  in  love  more  than 
once.  Mr.  Battersby,  mark  my  words  :  she'll 
never  get  over  it  V* 

Phoebe  was  wrong.  The  paroxysm  of  grief 
and  distraction  subsided  by  degrees. 

*  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  baman  breast ;' 

and  a  new  little  crop  of  tender  buds  soon  began 
to  show  themselves.  She  had  during  the  first 
frenzy  of  her  sorrow  asserted  very  frequently 
that  she  should  inevitably  run  mad.  Now, 
that  she  had  somewhat  recovered  her  usual  por- 
tion of  reason,  a  natural  train  of  thought  led 
her  to  the  conclusion  that  feigned  madness 
might  answer  the  purpose  better. 

**  The  ineffably  obdurate,  the  ungrateful 
monster,"  she  exclaimed,  **  used  to  have  a  ten- 
der  sympathetic  bosom.  The  years  that  we 
have  been  —  been  —  attached.  Traitorous  de- 
stroyer-^itmust  melt  him  1 — it  must !— it  shall  ! 
Yes,  and  I  needn't  expose  my  mental  aberration 
to  all  mankind.  A  Scotch  nobody ! — twenty 
years  too  young  for  him — and  she  all  her  life 
dying  with  love  for  a  dead'sailor!— It  is  too 
bad  ;  it  is  disgusting  !  I  shall  go  mad,  I  know, 
I  know  I  shall ;  unless  I  personify  distraction. 
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Oh !  that  any  one  could  tell  me  why  I  was 
bom! — why,  yes,  why  had  I  a  heart  firamed  ex- 
preaaly  for  its  own  destruction  7* 

She  rang  the  bell;  and  Phoebe,  who  had 
prepared  all  her  sympathies  for  another  ago- 
nizing scene,  was  astonished  at  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  her  mistress. 

**  My  good  girl/'  she  said  in  a  voice  more 
pliuntiye  and  subdued  than  usual,  but  perfectly 
rengned,  **  you  must  go  to  Farmer  Whatdye- 
callum^s." 

**  Fanner  who's.  Ma'am  ?* 

**  Robbins's,  child ;" — a  deep  sigh, — •*  with 
my  compliments,  and  ask  him  to  giye  you  a 
handful  of  his  cleanest  and  longest  straw.  I 
should  like  it  best  if  it  has  not  been  threshed 
out  I'll  pay  him  for  it.  And  Phoebe,'* — ^here 
her  voice  faltered,  and  she  sighed  for  some 
time, — *'  and  Pboebe,  ask  him  if  he  can  let  me 
have  a  nice  fine  lamb»-^a  female, — and 
what's  the  price.    Gh>,  Phoebe,  go  P' 

Mr.  Battersby,  wha— as  is  usual  with  single 
ladies*  gardeners— passed  rather  more  than 
half  the  day  in  the  kitchen,  listened  with  great 
attention  to  Phoebe's  narrative;  and  shaking 
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his  head  with  much  gravity,  said  :  —^^  Mrs* 
Phoebe,  TU  tell  you  what  ;  I'd  bet  a 
gallon  she's  going  to  have  a  bit  of  ftrn,  and 
sham  crazy." 

^*  It's  real/'  said  Phoebe,  shuddering;  ^Mt's 
real ;  and  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself, 
Mr.  Battersby,  for  talking  like  that.  When 
she's  shamming,  she's  always  in  her  tantrums 
with  her  poetry  and  stuff.  I  know  all  her 
ways.  It  would  have  melted  a  flint  to  have 
looked  at  her,  poor  dear  old  soul,  when  she 
talked  about  the  lamb." 

**  Well,  go  along,  lass ;  and  I  say/'  added 
he,  with  a  knowing  wink,  **  mum's  the  word. 
It  will  all  be  known  soon  enough,  without  our 
telling  it." 

During  Phoebe's  absence,  various  trains  of 
thought  occupied  the  fair  spinster's  mind.  '*  Is 
not,"  she  mentally  exclaimed,  ^^  is  not  this  per- 
sonification of  assumed  insanity  a  sort  of  flying 
in  the  face  of  Providence?  Yes,  it  was  all 
very  well  for  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans,  when 
they  were  saving  their  country,  or  going  to  kill 
their  children ;  but  it's  a  different  thing  in  a 
Christian  country.     What  will  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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Midd]eton  say  T*  Another  fearfbl  thought 
arose.  **  Suppose, — oh  !  suppose  the  disease 
should  really  be  brought  on  by  my  fond  delo* 
sion!  Oh!  if  my  mental  throne  is  once  cast 
down,  how  is  it  erer  to  be  pat  to  rights  again 
at  my  time  oi  life  ?  Never  mind  !  1 11  do  it. 
At  all  events,  it  will  be  sure  to  break  his  heart, 
and  I  shall  have  that  comfort  at  least.  Ob, 
Charles !  Charles  Hardinge !  and  is  it  come  to 
thisr 

By  degrees  more  pleasing  thoughts  arose  : 
not  that  her  hopes  of  ultimate  success  in- 
creased ;  but  there  was  something  so  out  of  the 
common,  so  romantic,  so  poetical,  in  the  en* 
terprise. 

*'  Yes»  I  will  canre  his  false  frail  name  on 
trees  I  Yes,  I  will  lead  about  my  gentle  lamb! 
What  a  picture  !  A  Scotch  woman  too !  Could 
any  created  being  have  bdicTed  it  possible  f* 

Pensively  resting  with  her  arm  upon  the 
table,  she  framed  to  herself  a  blended  creation 
hovering  somewhere  between  Ophelia  and 
Sterne's  Maria,  but  with  the  inestimable  ad- 
vantage, peculiar  to  herself,  of  poetic  power. 
The  outline  of  her  plan,  for  the  details  would 
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require  ber  deliberate  study,  was  to  fabricate 
a  wreath  of  straw,  to  be  worn  under  a  large 
bonnet,  so  as  only  to  be  visible  at  pleasure, 
and  a  scarf  of  the  same  material,  tied  with 
light  blue  ribbon,  to  be  also  shrouded  under  a 
large  silk  cloak,  except  when  brought  to  bear 
against  her  perfidious  Charles. 

She  was  aroused  from  her  meditations  by  the 
entrance  of  Phoebe  sideways  through  the  door, 
with  her  apron  full  of  long  straw. 

**  Master  Robbins  sends  his  duty,  Ma'am  ; 
and  you  are  quite  welcome  to  the  straw ;  he 
can't  think  of  charging  for  it ;  and  he  says  the 
she-lambs  ain't  the  best;  and  will  you  want  all 
the  four  quarters  at  once  ?' 

Our  suffering  heroine  looked  np  into  the 
girl's  face  ;  but  the  meaning  of  Farmer  Rob- 
bins's  question  was  evidently  lost  upon  her,  so 
gpreatly  was  she  affected  by  the  firstsightof  her 
future  drapery.  She  heaved  a  deep  sigh — 
"  Take  it  up  stairs,  child,  and  put  it  in  the 
top  long  drawer.  What  did  he  say  about  the 
lamb?" 

Phoebe  again  repeated  the  farmer's  message ; 
with  the  addition  that  he  supposed  it  would  be 
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somewhere  about  seTen-pence  a  pound,  and 
they  should  be  sure  to  kill  to-morrow.** 

^*  Stupid,   unfeeling  monster!"  cried   Miss 
Chamberlayne,  *'  Take  it  all  up-stairs  to  my 


room. ' 


Ere  long  the  bell  was  rung. 

<*  Phoebe  !*• 

"  Yes,  Ma'am." 

^*  Phoebe,  desire  Mr.  Battersby  to  sharpen 
my  best  pruning-knife — the  point." 

Phoebe  flung  down  the  napkin  she  had  in 
her  hand  ;  "  No,  Ma'am,  I  won't*— I  won't!  you 
are  going  to  do  yourself  a  mischief!  Oh  dear ! 
oh  dear !"  and  several  tears  made  their  appear- 
ance. 

**  Silly  child ! "  cried  Miss  Chamberlayne 
greatly  moved.  **  Ah !  yes ! — But  my  faithful 
Phoebe,  I  only  want  it  for  botanical  purposes. 
I  do  indeed.  Go  and  obey  your  mistress,  my 
poor  child !  Yes  I  will  carve  his  frail  fond  name 
on  trees,"  she  added  when  the  door  was  closed, 
"  yes  I  will  lead  about  my  pensive  lamb ! — ^The 
stupid  monster  of  a  farmer.  Oh  Charles! 
Charles  Hardinge !  oh  heaven  forgive  yon  for 
this  perfidious  blow !" 
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In  a  few  minates  she  ascended  to  her  bed- 
chamber; and  commenced  her  operations. 
The  straw  was  sadly  stiff  and  hurt  her  fingers 
but, 

'  The  labour  we  delight  in,  physics  pain ;' 

and  at  the  end  of  two  hours  something  not  un- 
like a  wreath  was  produced,  and  a  vegetable 
scarf,  which  with  its  bows  of  pensive  bhie 
looked,  she  thought,  graceful  and  interesting. 

She  put  on  the  scarf,  and  as  she  did  so  was 
startled  by  an  unusual  noise :  she  paused  to 
listen ;  every  thing  was  still,  and  she  conceived 
it  must  be  the  ends  of  the  straw  grating  against 
her  gown.  She  took  off  her  cap ;  and  with 
great  care  securing  her  auburn  ringlets  from  in- 
jury, put  on  the  wreath.  It  was  a  painful  and 
difficult  operation  ;  and  again  and  again  the 
harsh  fabric  required  to  be  altered. 

**  Heavenly  powers  I**  she  exclaimed  ;  *•  I 
never,  never,  shall  make  it  sit.  Oh  the 
monster,  to  make  me  do  all  this !" 

She  heard  the  same  noise  again,  but  not  so 
loud  as  before :  it  was  certainly  the  straw,  or 
perhaps  her  own  excited  imagination. 

**  It  is  becoming,"  she  said,  **  indubitably 
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beoomiiig*  Oh,  if  I  could  bat  rush  oat  opon 
him  firom  Sally  Eyans's  cottage  ! — I  could  tell 
the  poor  woman  it  was  a  mystic  rite."  She 
placed  herself  in  various  attitudes  before  the 
g^ass.  **  My  lamb,  and  my  wiUow  wand,  yes, 
yes» — it  shall  melt  his  flinty,  his  irreyocaUe 
heart.    I  wonder  how  it  looks  behind." 

The  spinster  had  no  cheyal-glass,  no 
second  mirror  to  assist  her;  and  in  her  strug- 
gles to  obtain  a  complete  view  of  her  back- 
front,  she  adopted  one  or  two  very  peculiar 
attitudes.  The  noise  was  renewed,  but  louder 
than  before  She  rushed  to  the  door ;  and  to 
her  unspeakable  indignation^  found  Mr.  Bat- 
tersby  and  Phoebe  both  on  their  knees,  power- 
less firom  excess  of  laughter.  She  tore  off  her 
wreath,  and  with  such  careless  haste,  that  a 
▼ery  conadoable  portion  of  ber  ringlets  took 
their  departure  with  it,  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room. 

<<  Monsters! — insolent  monsters !  Get  oat  of 
my  house  this  instant.  Sir ; — ^you  shall  never 
do  another  day's  work  for  me,  if  you  were  to 
live  ten  thousand  yeare.  I  shall  tell  Mrs. 
Battersby  ot  this." 
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The  detected  horticultarist  glided  silently 
down  stairs  ;  and  as  he  resumed  his  shoes  in 
the  kitchen,  pondered,  somewhat  gravely^  on 
the  uncertain  revenue  of  all  jobbing  gardeners. 

Meanwhile,  Miss  Chamberlayne  throwing 
her  wreath  and  scarf  into  a  closet,  and  re« 
suming  her  cap,  confronted  her  faithless 
domestic  with  a  sterner  look,  than  her  kind 
features  had  ever  worn  before.  Phoebe 
awaited  her  doom  in  silence,  determined  to 
reserve  all  her  tears  and  eloquence  for  one 
grand  burst. 

•'  Phcebe-" 

"  Yes  Ma'am  ;"  a  low  curtsy. 

^'  Phoebe,  I  shall  not  treat  you  as  most  ladies 

would.  You  will  get  yourself  a  place  this  day 
month. — Yes,  you  ungrateful  monster!  I 
ought  to  turn  you  out  of  doors  this  instant.  Ob 
you  paragon  of  ingratitude !  you  might  have 
had  some  glimmerings  of  compassion  for  one 
of  your  own  sex,  if  I  had  been  your  fellow 
servant  even.  I  have  been  a  kind  mistress 
to  you,  you  ungrateful  girl." 

This  was  the  proper  time  :  the  pent-up  tears 
started  out  in  one  sudden  flood ;  **Vm  ready 
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to  go,  Ma'Rm,  this  very  night,  if  you  think  yon 
cmn  better  yourself:  bat  I  can't  bear  to  be  cried 
down  in  that  way ;  I  can't  bear  it," — another 
flood  of  tears, — <*  I  did  it  all  for  your  good. 
Ma'am.** 

** Mf  good,  you  wretch!  and  pray,  was 
that  great  nude  monster  peeping  through  the 
key-hole  of  my  door,  of  my  bed-room  door,  for 
my  good?" 

**  Yes,  Ma'am,  to  be  sure  he  was.     I  made 

■ 

eertain  sure  you  were  going  to  do  yourself  a 
mischief,  and  I  was  afeared  to  come  up  by 
myselC  But  it  is  always  the  way" — more 
tears — ''the  most  affectionatest  people  are 
always  the  most  put  upon." 

''  Yon  insolent  creature !"  cried  Miss  Cham- 
berlayne,  with  renewed  indignation;  '*  what? 
was  it  for  my  good  that  you  were  both  laugh- 
ing in  that  inhuman  way?* 

"  Lord  bless  you.  Ma'am,  we  weren't  a-laugh- 
ing  at  yarn  ;  but  the  straws  did  look  so  unac- 
countable comical  as  you  were  twisting  abouL 
But  it's  no  matter.  Ptc  done  my  duty  by  yon^ 
Ma'am,  morning,  noon,  and  night ;  and  111  say 
so  to  my  dying  day :  and  it's  a  great  comfort 
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to  me  to  be  certain  that  there's  nothing  parti- 
cular the  matter  with  you,  Ma'am/' — more 
tears. — **  Am  I  to  go  home  to  my  poor  mother 
to-night,  Ma'am  r 

*'  Hold  your  tongue,  you  provoking  crea- 
ture !  and  go  down  stairs  this  instant,  and  let 
me  have  my  tea.*' 

She  shut  herself  up  in  her  room ;  collected 
all  the  straw,  scarf,  wreath,  fragments,  and  all, 
into  one  bundle :  and  put  it  out  of  sight  behind 
the  chimney-board ;  muttering  to  herself  about  a 
dozen  separate  and  distinct  reasons  why  sensible 
people,  particularly  single  women,  ought  to 
wish  to  die  with  the  least  possible  delay.  She 
then  descended  to  her  parlour  in  a  state  of  tole- 
rable composure ;  and  after  a  few  admonitory 
words  rescinded  the  warning,  as  she  had  often 
done  before,  by  a  peace-oflPering ;— a  shilling 
was  the  usual  sum,  but  it  was  now  half-a-crown. 
With  some  hesitation,  and  a  few  blushes,  she 
hinted  to  her  demure  and  penitent  handmaiden 
her  wish,  that  what  had  taken  place  about  the 
straw  should  not  be  mentioned ; — she  would 
explain  to  her  what  it  all  meant  another  time : 
— and  that  she  might  as  well  make  Mr.  Bat- 
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tereby  give  his  solemn  promise  not  to  talk  about 
it  to  a  living  soul ;  particularly  not  to  Mrs. 
Wilkinson ; — not  to  any  one,  not  even  to  bis 
wife ;  and  she  wished  he  would  take  home  the 
cold  shoulder  of  mutton  with  him^  it  was  &tter 
than  she  liked. 

Let  not  our  ten  thousand  fidr  and  gentle 
readers,  whose  bright  eyes  as  they  glance  over 
these  pages  secure  to  them  immortality — the 
enviable,  the  proud,  the  three  months'  immor- 
tality of  a  favourably  received  novel — let  them 
not  view  with  scorn  the  scene  which  has  been 
laid  before  them.  If  the  sensitive  tempera- 
ment of  our  maiden  heroine  be  considered,  the 
state  of  excitement  in  which  her  mind  had  been 
long  suspended,  the  sudden  trfinsition  from  new 
and  buoyant  hope  to  the  depths  of  certain 
misery,  they  will  pity  rather  than  blame  her. 

It  was  the  crisis  of  her  mind's  disease ;  and, 
as  in  the  case  of  other  acute  maladies  which 
take  a  favoarable  turn,  she  slept  profoundly 
during  the  whole  of  the  night,  and  until  a  very 
late  hour  the  next  day ;  and  then  got  up  much 
refreshed,  and  with  scarcely  any  fever  re- 
jnaining. 
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There  was  one  member  of  Miss  Chamber- 
layne's  establishment  who  has  not  yet  been  in- 
troduced to  our  reader's  notice  :  and  he  it  was 
who  announced  his  fair  mistress'  recoTery  to 
her  anxious  friends*  It  was  her  dog,  a  large^ 
Tery  old,  and  very  fat  spanieL  His  proper 
appellation  was  Ganymede :  but  in  his  earliest 
infancy  Miss  Chamberlayne  had  given  him  the 
endearing  name  of  Pupsy  Wupsy ;  and  with 
the  disregard  which  she  sometimes  evinced  for 
the  precise  correctness'  of  her  terms,  she  still, 
although  he  had  now  reached  a  good  old  age, 
sometimes  indulged  in  the  fond  name :  the 
population  of  East  Leighton  never  used  any 
other. 

This  Tcnerable  quadruped  was  a  sort  of 
amatory  weather-gage,  which,  to  the  Doctor 
and  his  wife,  and  various  other  persons,  had 
for  many  years  indicated  the  exact  state  of  his 
mistress'  affections.  When  no  tender  attach- 
ment was  in  progress,  Pupsy  Wupsy  always 
walked  out  with  the  spinster.  When  love  was 
in  the  ascendant,  he  was  never  seen ;  for  she 
conceived  that  there  was  something  old-maidish- 
lookingy  something  anti-nuptial  in  the  accom- 
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paniment  of  a  lap-dog ;  and  the  poor  animal 
had  never  once  been  seen  by  her  side  since 
Mr.  Hardinge's  arrival  at  the  Manor-house. 
Now  he  made  his  appearance :  and  this  last 
attachment  had  been  so  nnusually  long,  that 
the  poor  creature  had  become  dreadfully  in- 
active,  fat,  and  bilious.  There  was  one  novel 
circumstance  attending  his  present  appearance; 
he  was  attached  to  his  fidr  owner's  wrist  by  a 
long  broad  light-blue  ribbon — for  what  pur- 
pose except  to  drag  the  feeble  creature  forward 
no  human  being  could  imagine.  But  there 
was  something  soothing  to  Miss  Chamber- 
layne's  feelings  in  this  slight  approach  to  the 
lamb-system  ;  and  light  blue  was  dear  to  her 
heart—it  was  a  pensive  colour. 

The  sudden  apparition  of  Pupsy  Wupsy 
established  beyond  a  doubt  the  fact  of  Miss 
Mackenzie's  conquest:  and  except  as  to  the 
trimmings  of  the  wedding  gown,  the  names  of 
the  brideVmaidSy  and  a  few  other  pcMuts  of 
minor  importance,  not  a  particle  of  uncertainty 
remained. 

The  very  essence  of  Miss  Cfaamberlayne'a 
nature  was  kindliness  of  feeling;    her  heart 
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was  a  perfect  welUspring  of  affection  always 
ready  to  overflow.  Her  dream  of  love  was  at 
an  end :  with  it  ended  also  all  feelings  of 
animosity  against  Mrs.  Dobson.  She  could 
not  bear  to  think  that  her  oldest  friend—her 
schoolfellow — should  depart  from  her  in  hos- 
tility, in  useless  hostility. 

Her  first  walk  with  Pupsy  Wupsy  after  her 
recovery  was  to  a  point,  whence  she  could 
command  a  view  of  Hill-side  Ck>ttage ;  partly 
from  old  friendship,  and  partly  to  see  whether 
the  board  was  really  up.  There  it  stood  ex- 
actly in  the  place  it  had  occupied  six  months 
before. —Heavenly  powers,  what  a  six  months 
that  had  been !  Alas,  how  many  bitter 
thoughts  did  that  one  square  bit  of  wood  give 
rise  to ! 

"  Oh,"  she  exclaimed  ;  **  oh,  had  it  never 
been  removed — removed  by  my  own  self- 
slaughtering  agency — oh  I  how  immense,  how 
ineffably  immense  might  the  catastrophe  have 
been  ! — Yes,  if  it  had  not  been  for  those 
infatuating  dinners,  I  should  have  enslaved 
my — my — But  who  can  stem  the  torrent  of  an 
overwhelming  Providence  ?" 

VOL.    III.  o 
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She  dared  not  dwell  upon  the  subject,  but 
wended  onwards  with  her  Pupsy,  who  kept  so 
close  to  his  mistress,  that  the  pale  blue  ribbon 
dragged  upon  the  ground.  After  looking  in 
at  one  or  two  cottages,  and  pleasing  their  in- 
mates and  soothing  her  own  feelings  by  a  little 
chit  chat,  she  bent  her  steps  homewards^ 
calling  on  her  road  at  Farmer  Robbins's, 
and  thanking  Mrs.  Hobbins  for  the  straw,  and 
with  great  earnestness  asking  her  if  she  did 
not  think  it  was  the  best  thing  for  stuffing  a 
footstool. 

Immediately  on  re-entering  her  Bower,  she 
sat  down  to  address  her  departing  friend.  We 
give  the  entire  series  of  epistles ;  and  the  dates 
will  show  that  they  formed  no  exception  to  the 
usual  rapidity  of  female  correspondence. 

'^  Miss  Chamberlayne*s  feelings  oppose  insur- 
mountable obstacles  to  the  departure  of  Mrs. 
Dobson,  without  the  meed  of  a  benignant  tear, 
without  an  ardent  solicitude  for  her  future,  her 
ulterior  prospects.  Miss  Chamberlayne's  heart, 
redolent  of  early  youth,  prompts  her  to  say 

farewell. 

**  Eglantine  Bower,  Tfannday,  One  o'clock.* 
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'*  HiU-side  Cottage,  Two  o*Clock. 

**  Madam, 

**  I  have  no  wish  to  leave  this  detestable 

place  with  any  ill-blood  towards  you.     I   am 

sorry  for  your  disappointment,  and  I  wish  you 

health  and  happiness  for  the  remainder  of  your 

days. 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

**  Amn  Dobson." 
'*  Miss  Chamberlayne  cannot  disguise  from 
Mrs.  Dobson  any  more  than  from  her  own 
interior  feelings,  the  heartfelt  satisfaction  which 
distends  her  bosom  at  the  termination  of  a 
coldness  which  is  preternatural  to  her  constitu- 
tion. Miss  C.  begs  to  respond  to  Mrs.  D.'s 
kind  expression  of  regret,  and  to  assure  her 
that  she  equally  regrets  Mrs.  D.'s  disappoint- 
ment, and  wishes  her  health  and  happiness  for 
the  remnant  of  her  days.  Miss  C.  fondly 
hopes  that  a  personal  interview  may,  before 
Mrs.  D.'s  departure,  dispel  the  clouds  of  in- 
terrupted friendship. 

*'  Eglantine  Bower,  half-past  Two.*' 

"  Tbunday,  Three  o'Clock. 

**  DsAR  Madam, 
•*  I  shall  certainly  P.  P.  C.  you  before  I  leave 
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this  hole.    My  serrant  will  leave  a  brace  of 
partridges  with  this  note,  and  my  best  wishes. 

"  Your's  faithfully, 

•'  A.  D." 

<<  Bl^tiiie  Bowery  half-part  Thfee. 

'<  My  dear  Friend, 
*'  A   thousand    thanks   for  your   beautiful 
birds.    I  accept  them  as  the  doves  of  peace.     I 
shall  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  looking  in  this 
evening  before  tea. 

^  Affectionately  your's, 

*<  Isabella. 
*'  P.S. — Mutual  forgiveness  is  the  choicest 
gift  of  heaven.** 

"  Tlmnday,  half-paat  Four. 

^*  Deab  Isabella, 
'*  Dine  with  me  to-day  at  six.     I  will  teli 
you  my  plans.     I  shall  be   quite  alone  ;   so 
don't  fuss  yourself  about  your  smart  things. 
'^  In  haste,  your^s  affectionately, 

"  A.  Br 

**  The  Bower,  Plre  o'clock. 

"  Dbabbst  Ahna, 
'^  I  shall  be  most  happy,  most  unequivocally 
happy,  to  join  your  social  but  solitary  board. 
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^'  Yes,  my  dearest  friend,  yoa  appreciate  my 
heart's  respondent  chords.  Yes,  we  will  again 
renew,  ah!  never  to  be  dissolved,  the  early,  the 
enduring  ties  of  juvenile  affection.  I  will  not 
detain  your  domestic  by  more  fully  developing 
ray  undiminished  feelings. 

''  Till  six,  adieu — adieu ! 

**  Unalterably  your*s, 

^'  ISABBLLA." 

The  result  of  this  renewed  friendship  was 
exactly    what    might    have    been    expected. 
When  on  the   next  morning  but  one,   Mrs. 
Dobson's  glittering  equipage,   with    its    four 
horses,  and  the  postillions  in  their  best  silk 
jackets,  dashed  off  through  the  village,   Miss 
Chamberlayne  was  snugly  seated  in  one  of  its 
luxurious  comers.     As  they  passed  the  Manor- 
house,  both  the  ladies  looked  the  other  way  ; 
the  skin  of  Mrs.  Dobson's  under  lip  was  in 
some  danger ;  and  Miss  Chamberlayne  shed  a 
silent  tear,  and  half-breathed  one  parting  sigh : 
but  both  the  ladies  rallied  before  they  reached 
Mrs.  Mackenzie's  cottage ;  and  although  they 
still  continued  silent,  a  look  was  interchanged 
between  them,    which   expressed  as  fully  as 
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words  could  have  done  the  lediogs  of  8eom» 
eontempt,  and  disgust,  which  the  mere  out* 
side  of  the  house  oocnAOoed  them. 

The  baffled  widow,  as  the  carriage  stopped 
at  the  turnpike  gate,  muttered  an  inaudible, 
but  firm  vow,  that  she  would  never  set  her 
foot  in  the  detestable  parish  again.  Poor 
lady!  she  had  indeed  cause  for  bitter  grief, 
when  she  reflected  how  completely  her  six 
best  months  had  been  thrown  away.  Her  six 
best  months :  for  with  commercial  accuracy 
she  knew,  that  every  hour,  as  it  glided  by, 
took  somewhat  from  the  marketable  value  of 
the  commodity  which  she  wanted  to  dispose 
of.  And  yet,  although  correct  in  her  theory 
on  this  point,  she  never  could  persuade  herself 
to  bring  it  into  practice.  She  always  outstood 
her  market:  and  hence  it  was  that  Mrs. 
Dobson  remained'  Mrs.  Dobson  to  the  very 
last. 

Through  a  long  series  of  years  she  continued 
one  unintermitting  struggle  to  get  rid  of  the 
name  :  but,  in  spite  of  the  many  charms  which 
surroQuded  her,  she  was  unsuccessful.  She 
was  always  striving  to  drive  too  hard  a  bar* 
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gain ;  always  requiring  more  youth  and  beauty 
in  her  husband  than  could  be  obtained  for  her 
money.  Thus  she  unwisely  laboured  to  gain 
the  affections  of  young  clergymen,  handsome 
captains,  and  junior  barristers,  during  all  the 
years  that  she  might  have  had  a  chance  of 
success  with  East  India  colonels.  King's  coun- 
sel, and  plump  rectors :  and  these  in  their 
turn  were  pursued,  when  declining  age  and 
diminished  beauty  should  have  taught  her  to 
fish  exclusively  for  admirals,  deans  and  chap- 
ters, full  generals,  and  judges. 

She  finished  her  career — ^as  we  have  already 
said — Mrs.  Dobson :  and  it  was  the  opinion  of 
nearly  all  the  medical  men  who  attended  her, 
that  if  she  could  have  resisted  the  fascinations 
of  made  dishes  and  champagne,  and  stuck  to 
East  India  madeira  and  her  school  favourites, 
the  legs  of  mutton,  her  life  might  have  been 
prolonged  for  many  years. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


The  days  of  Philip  Tarleton  were  drawing 
to  their  close.  We  have  no  intention  to  oc- 
cupy oar  pages  with  the  details  of  an  Old 
Bailey  prosecution  for  forgery  thirty  years 
ago.  The  same  scenes  have  been  acted,  and 
the  same  revolting  tale  has  been  told  a  thou- 
sand times ;  and  a  thousand  times  has  human 
life  been  sacrificed  to  the  impolitic  severity 
of  the  laws. 

In  the  present  instance  the  evidence  was  too 
strong,  too  direct  to  be  shaken.  An  attempt 
was  indeed  made  to  disprove  the  statement  of 
the  frame  maker ;  but  it  was  utterly  abortive. 
A  defence  was  then  set  up,  that  the  will  had 
been  ante-dated  at  the  express  direction  of  Sir 
Edward  Forrester ;  and  some  good  point- 
blank  swearing  was  brought  forward  to  sup- 
port this  ;  it  was  all  overthrown  by  the  regis- 
try of  the  clerk's  burial.    One  or  two  attempts 
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to  establish  flaws  were  equally  unsuceessful, 
being  foiled  by  the  legal  talent  with  which  the 
prosecution  was  conducted. 

Throughout  the  trial  Sparkes  showed  him- 
self fearless,  acute,  and  perfectly  hardened  to 
all  sense  of  shame  or  danger.  His  eye  ranged 
boldly  round  the  galleries  of  the  court ;  and  he 
greeted  with  a  complacent  smile  more  than 
one  fair  object  of  his  vows.  The  contrast  was 
striking  between  this  degraded  villain  and  the 
man  who  stood  in  equal  peril  by  his  side. 
Calm  and  collected,  although  depressed  and 
pale  as  death,  bis  handsome  person  and  gen- 
tlemanly bearing,  and  the  accordance  of  his 
manner  with  the  fearful  situation  in  which  he 
was  placed,  obtained  for  him  the  sympathy  of 
the  spectators.  Not  for  a  moment  did  his 
composure  or  his  self-possession  desert  him : 
not  even  when  the  awful  sentence  of  death 
was  pronounced,  when  Sparkes's  bold  look 
fell,  and  a  thrill  of  horror  ran  through  the 
crowd,  not  even  then  did  Tarleton's  ner?es 
give  way ;  nor  did  one  look,  or  word,  or 
movement  divulge  the  pang  that  was   then 

rending  his  heart. 

o2 
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Arfr,  fts  dario^  the  trimi,  the  eondact  ot  the 
TxJiizrT  sen  wbs  as  disdniOar  as  possible. 
Spirkf^  hftd  w>c  passed  oat  of  the  court  before 
^  ^«esa:a  tt>  boast  loudly  of  hb  determtnatioD 
t?  ^Te  smOj  to  the  rerj  last;  abased  with 
cAT^e  oaths  the  jodge,  the  jory,  and  the  laws; 
his  eompankm  with  ralgar  levity  for 
^  so  cursed  serious  at  a  shilling's  worth 
eckisp;  azxl  declared  that  for  his  part  he'd 
socM  Banajre  to  settle  aeeoonts  with  the  other 
vGirU.  By  this  display  of  forced  coarage,  be 
sained  from  the  kindred  soak  aroand  him, 
tBrmkerSy  and  fiJIow  priaoners,  and  fellow 
rGains  whose  coarse  of  eiime  was  not  yet 
ooty  the  worthy  praise  of  being  "  a  real 
chap^  and  one  who  woold  die  game  as  a 
^hooU.'' 

Dwing  the  days  of  preparation  which  were 
allowed  them — ^for  a  mit^tion  of  punishment 
at  that  pmod  was  nerer  CTcn  thoogfat  of — 
Ettle  intercoorse  took  place  between  the  con- 
demned men ;  and  when  they  did  meet,  it  was 
alwap  at  the  request  of  Sparices.  Their  inter- 
▼iews,  for  the  moat  part,  ended  in  dispute  and 
recriminatioa;  the  attorney  striving  by  fami* 
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liarity  of  manner  to  annoy  his  proud  accom- 
plice ;  and  Tarleton  still  preserving  the  same 
haughty  tone  of  superiority,  which  more  than 
anything  else  galled  his  low  associate.  But  on 
the  morning  previous  to  that  on  which  they 
were  to  suffer,  they  met  at  Tarleton's  desire. 

Philip  Tarleton  feared  death  as  little  as  it 
was  possible  for  man  to  do.  The  prospect  of 
another  world  had  no  terrors  for  him.  Totally 
without  religion,  beyond  some  vague  admission 
that  there  might  be  a  Ood,  but  not  a  Goil  of 
mercy  or  of  vengeance,  he  sneered  at  the  Chris- 
tian's creed  as  a  remnant  of  the  antiquated 
superstition  of  an  ignorant  and  credulous  age. 
With  him  there  was  no  hereafter ;  or  if  there 
were,  it  was  one  of  which  he  knew  nothing, 
over  whieh  he  had  no  control;  and  which 
therefore  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  philo- 
sophic mind  to  fear.  Yet  even  he,  despite  the 
cold  philosophy  on  which  he  prided  himself^ 
had  his  causes  of  alarm  and  terror.  He  disre- 
garded, he  sneered  at  death ;  but  the  morbid 
refinement  of  his  nature  could  not  endure  the 
ignominious  approach  to  it.  He  could  better 
dare  to  face  his  God,  than  to  endure  the  gaze 
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and  the  shoutings  of  a  ralgar  gaping  crowd  ; 
aod  this  at  the  very  time  when  he  knew  that 
he  did  not  value  at  one  nutshell  the  good  opi- 
nion of  all  those  who  composed  it  This  weak- 
ness, this  morbid  delicacy  of  feeling  in  strong 
and  powerful  minds  is  hard  to  be  accounted 
for,  but  of  frequent  occurrence :  and  long 
before  his  trial  the  idea  of  self-destruction  had 
become  familiar  to  him. 

Whilst  his  fate  was  doubtful,  whilst  the  un- 
certainty of  the  law  still  afforded  a  ground  of 
hope,  his  mind  had  some  object  on  which  to 
dwell,  and  which  lessened,  although  it  could 
not  dispel,  the  gnawing  remembrance  of  his 
treachery  towards  Sir  Edward  Forrester.  But 
when  the  judgment  of  the  court  had  sealed  his 
fate,  the  upbraidings  of  his  conscience  returned 
with  double  violence  upon  him.  The  image  of 
his  murdered  friend — for  he  knew^  although 
h!s  hand  had  not  given  the  blow,  that  he  was 
his  murderer— haunted  him  unceasingly,  was 
present  to  him  awake  or  asleep ;  and  he  looked 
forward  with  anxious  impatience  to  the  hour 
in  which  he  might  be  fjreedfrom  this  unendur- 
able misery.    Yet  with  that  strange,  tenacity  of 
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life,  which  has  influence  even  upon  those  who 
most  wish  for  death,  Tarleton  delayed  his  pur- 
pose from  day  to  day.  Lingering  hopes  of  par- 
don or  of  escape  still  clung  to  him,  although  he 
knew  how  vain  they  were  :  and  this  man,  reso- 
lute and  courageous  as  was  his  nature,  post- 
poned to  the  last  day  of  his  alloted  term  that 
act  which  he  looked  forward  to  as  the  safe  end 
of  all  his  misery,  the  safe,  unsuffering,  and 
eternal  sleep  of  death. 

In  the  dissolute  society  in  which  all  the  years 
of  Tarleton's  manhood  had  been  passed,  his 
acquaintance  was  numerous;  but  there  was 
scarcely  one  man  whom  he  could  call  his  friend. 
Many  circumstances  conspired  to  this.  His 
powers  of  conversation,  his  gentlemanly  and 
&scinating  manners  led  them  to  seek  his 
society ;  but  they  feared  rather  than  loved  him. 
He  on  his  part  felt  his  own  superiority,  and 
strove  little  to  disguise  that  he  did  so:  he  had 
been  satisfied  with  the  deference  they  showed 
him ;  and  if  he  could  rule  them  by  his  mental 
superiority  he  cared  little  for  the  love  or  friend- 
ship of  men  whom  he  despised.  He  had  been 
among  the  set  rather  than  of  it. 
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Two  or  three  of  those  with  whom  he  had 
hem  iii09t  iDtimate  Tisited  him  in  prison ;  but 
more  to  gratify  their  coriosity  than  from  any 
fedinga  of  regard.  In  vain  had  he  endea- 
Toored  to  move  these  young  men  to  lend  their 
anstaoce  to  a  plan  which  he  had  devised  for 
the  escape  of  himself  and  his  companion  :  nor 
did  Am  energy  extend  so  far  as  to  incur  the 
less  serious  risk  of  giving  him  the  means  of 
setf-destraction^  earnestly  as  he  pressed  them 
to  do  even  this. 

But  there  was  one  heart  strongly  and  fondly 
attached  to  him ;  and  it  was  that  of  the  being 
whom^  above  all  others,  he  had  ill-nsed  and 
n^lected.  Emma  Woodford,  through  all  the 
years  of  cold  neglect  which  she  had  endured, 
amidst  all  the  feelings  of  jealousy  and  rage 
which  the  unprincipled  conduct  of  her  seducer 
had  inflicted  upon  her,  never,  even  whilst  her 
mind  had  brooded  over  schemes  of  yengeance, 
had  ceased  to  regard  him  with  deep  and 
all-enduring  love. 

To  her  only  could  he  now  look  for  aid  :  but 
nuNre  than  one  reason  led  him  to  fear  that  she 
would  oppose  his  intention.    He  knew  that  the 
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religious  bigotry  which  bad  grown  upon  her 
would  render  her  adverse  to  his  design ;  and 
he  feared  that  her  woman's  heart  would  revolt 
at  the  idea  of  being  the  immediate  agent  in  the 
destruction  of  the  man  she  loved.  Both  these 
feelings  were  indeed  strong  in  Emma  Wood- 
ford's breast :  but  stronger  than  every  thing 
else  was  the  devoted^  the  submissive  love  which 
she  still  felt  towards  him. 

Although  the  task  almost  rent  her  heart  she 
performed  it:  and  placed  the  instrument  of 
death  in  the  hands  of  the  man  to  save  whose 
life  she  would  willingly  have  sacrificed  her 
own.  It  was  a  small  steel  probe,  less  than 
four  inches  in  length,  flattened  at  one  end 
and  gradually  tapering  to  a  point  of  extreme 
fineness.  It  was  immediately  after  Tarleton 
had  received  this  that  he  sought  an  interview 
with  his  accomplice. 

Sparkes  entered  the  cell  with  a  bold  step 
and  swaggering  air :  he  purposely  clanked  his 
fetters  loudly  to  show  how  totally  he  disregarded 
the  awftil  situation  in  which  be  stood.  The 
gaoler  withdrew :  and  the  two  condemned  men 
were  left  alone. 
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"  Well,  PhilTarleton,  here  I  am  ;  what  good 
can  1  do  you  T' 

'*  Mr.  Sparkes/'  said  Tarleton  in  his  usual 
haughty  tone ;  *^  this  will  in  all  probability  be 
the  last  time  that  we  shall  be  permitted  unin- 
terruptedly to  converse  together/' 

''  No  it  won't,  my  dear  fellow :  we  may  chat 
together  to-morrow  till  eight  o'clock  to  oar 
heart's  content." 

He  looked  at  Tarleton  to  see  the  effect  of  this 
needless  reference  to  the  morrow.  It  produced 
none  :  and  Tarleton,  without  noticing  it,  said : 
''  I  have  laboured  hard  but  unavailingly  during 
the  last  three  days  to  devise  a  plan  and  obtain 
the  means  of  escape ;  —  no.  Sir,  not  for  myself 
alone ; — for  both  of  us ;  but  the  heartless  un- 
manly and  unfeeling  persons  to  whom  I  have 
applied,  although  the  danger  would  be  only  to 
their  purse,  have  refused  me  their  aid.  I  have 
sought  this  interview  that  I  might  tell  you  this ; 
— that  you  might  know,  that  although  there 
has  been  little  intercourse  between  as»  and  I 
wmy  faftveoffended  you  by  keeping  myself  apart, 
as  thinking  our  ideas  and  habits  were  little 
suited  to  each  other,  yet  that  as  r^ards  your 
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safety  I  have  laboured  for  it  as  earnestly  as  fdr 
Diy  own." 

*'  Upon  my  soul,  my  dear  fellow,  I  am  im- 
measurably obliged  to  you ;  but  I  should  per- 
haps be  more  sensible  of  the  obligation  if  you 
had  had  any  chance  of  success,  which  I  pre- 
sume yoa  never  had ;  but  I  must  take  the  will 
for  the  deed.     Eh?*' 

*'  There  is  another  subject,''  said  Tarleton, 
**  on  which  I  wish  to  speak  to  you." — He 
paused  for  a  moment. — "  Will  you,  Sir,  before 

I  mention  it,  promise  me  as  a  man  of , 

will  you  promise  me  that  it  shall  not  pass  your 
lips — that  you  will  not  divulge  it  ?" 

Sparked  looked  at  him  keenly.  '^  Promise  ? 
Yes,  to  be  sure  I  will.  Honour  among  thieves. 
Upon  my  soul,  you  have  a  devilish  low  opinion 
of  me,  Tarleton ;  but  never  mind.  Til  swear 
by  god  or  devil — or  whatever  else  you  have 
taken  a  fancy  for,  to  supply  their  places — that  I 
won't  peach  ;  no,  not  if  it's  half  a  dozen  mur- 
ders. You  managed  that  coxcomb's  death  ? — 
that  Forrester's?  An  even  bet  that's  what 
bothers  you.  I  always  thought  as  much."  The 
expression   of  Tarleton's  face  convinced   him 
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that  he  had  guessed  aright.  **  Well/'  he  con* 
tinued,  *'  devilish  litde  wonld  that  have  bo* 
thered  me^  if  I  had  got  his  money.  Come,  talk 
away." 

"  You  wrong  me,  Sir.    Sir  Edward  Forrc&- 
ter^s  blood  is  not  upon  my  hands." 

**  Not  upon  your  conscience  either?    Well, 
never  mind ;  I'm  mute  attention/* 

**  I  have  tried,**  said  Tarleton,  •*  to  obtain 
the  means  of  our  escape.  I  have  failed.  That 
being  so,  I  have  laboured,  and  with  success,  to 
procure  the  means  of  outwitting  these  accursed 
laws,  the  means  of  dying  undisturbed  by  a 
shouting  crowd,  calmly  and  undisgraced — 
dying  by  our  own  hands,  as  men  of  courage 
should  die.  In  a  few  hours  our  lives  must  be 
yielded  up  amidst  a  gaping  yelling  mob.  We 
have  been  little  suited  to  each  other ;  nor  has 
friendship  formed  any  part  of  the  bond  of  union 
between  us ;  but  I  will  not,  in  this  last  day  of 
my  life,  act  a  mean  or  ungenerous  part  to- 
wards any  one  whose  fate  is  implicated  with  my 
own*  You  shall  not  have  to  say  that  I  have 
tricked  you  out  of  my  companionship  in  mis- 
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fortune ;  that  I  left  you  to  endure,  alone,  the 
scene  which  I  felt  unable  or  unwilling  to  meet." 
^*  Well,  that's  fair  and  handsome  ;  but  how 
will  you  do  the  trick  ?  Some  cursed  painful 
job  or  other,  which  a  man  would  be  a  fool  to 
meddle  with.     What  are  your  means  ?'* 

'*  I   have,"  said  Tarleton ;  but  he  checked 
himself.     "  The  means  are  certain ;  nor  will 
our  sufferings  be  greater  than  what  we  must 
otherwise  endure ;  probably  not  so  great.     I 
need  not  now  explain  to  you  what  they  are. 
Accept  my  offer  or  reject  it.     1  have  acted 
openly  and  fairly  by  you.     If  you  accept  it, 
we  can  obtain  permission  to  meet  again  this 
evening,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  can  be  done.'' 
A  smile  of  malignant  joy  passed  over  the 
attorney's  face.     •«  Well,   Phil  Tarleton,— but 
you  don't  like  that  free  and  easy  style — well, 
Mr.  Tarleton,  you  are  a  fine  fellow,  and  I  owe 
you  many  thanks  for  this  and  various  other 
favours;   and,  by   the    bye,  for  being    here, 
among  the  rest.    I   shall  be  devilish  sorry  to 
lose  your  support  and  philosophical  sublimity 
to-morrow  morning.     But  no;  I've  sworn  it, 
and  I'll  keep  to  it.     Til  live  gay  and  happy  to 
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the  very  last,  and  Til  die  as  a  man  should  die* 
snapping  my  fingers  at  the  whole  set  of  them« 
from  the  brute  of  a  Home  Secretary  at  White- 
hall, to  the  old  bag  who  sweeps  out  the  eourt* 
Will  I  cut  my  throat  to-night?  No!  and 
throw  away  the  guineas  I  have  laid  out  to  bribe 
the  half-pardoned  felons  they  make  keepers  of, 
to  let  me  have  a  jolly  night  of  it?  No,  Master 
Phil,  I  know  better.  Take  my  word  for  it, 
there  shall  be  some  thousands  who  will  go  to 
bed  without  any  fear  about  their  dreams  at 
eight  o'clock  to-morrow,  who  won't  enjoy  their 
supper  as  1*11  enjoy  mine.  Yes,  and  it  shall  go 
devilish  hard,  but  V\l  make  old  Cotton  drink 
my  health  and  best  affections  in  a  bumper  of 
claret." 

'*  Well,  Sir,  I  have  no  wish  to  urge  you  in 
this  matter.  I  have  your  solemn  promise  of 
secrecy  ?'' 

''  Still  as  the  grave,  my  dear  fellow — still  as 
the  grave." 

They  parted  i  and  the  moment  the  door  of 
Tarleton's  cell  was  closed,  Sparkes,  his  face 
flushed  with  malignant  pleasure,  turned  to 
one  of  the  two  men  who  accompanied  him. 
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'*  Gcs'*  he  said^  '<  as  quick  as  lightning,  my 
fine  fellow^  and  tell  the  Governor  that  I  must 
speak  to  him  this  instant,  on  a  matter  of  life 
and  death.  Yes,  Mister  Philip  Tarleton,  I 
will  be  too  many  guns  for  you  at  last,  my 
proud  imperious  gentleman  ;  and  harkye,  old 
cock,  when  you  see  my  friend  again,  tell  him 
you  come  with  Mister  Sparkes's  profound 
respects  to  Phil  Tarleton.  Mind  the  very 
words." 

Within  ten  minutes  two  of  the  under-gaolers 
entered  the  cell ;  and  Tarleton  was  not  left  in 
suspense  for  a  moment  as  to  the  malignant 
treachery  of  his  accomplice.  The  men  imme- 
diately commenced  a  minute  search  of  his 
dress,  and  of  every  part  of  the  dungeon ;  but 
they  failed  to  discover  the  instrument  of  death. 
With  a  caution,  at  which  he  now  rejoiced,  he 
bad  secreted  it  beneath  the  straw  seat  of  the 
chair  on  which  he  sat ;  and  although  that  chair 
as  well  as  every  thing  eke  in  the  apartment 
had  been  carefully  examined,  it  escaped  detec- 
tion. His  blood  boiled  with  indignation  at  the 
perjured  falsehood  of  his  associate ;  but  he 
shook  off  the  feeling,  determined  that  nothing 
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sbould  distarb  the  calmness  with  which  be  had 
prepared  himself  for  death. 

The  book  over  which  he  had  spent  the  day 
was  Cicero's  'Tusculan  Questions.'  There  was 
no  affectation  in  the  selection.  It  had  been 
one  of  the  favourite  volumes  of  his  earlier 
days,  and  its  sublime  but  vague  and  delusive 
reasoning  accorded  well  with  the  tone  of  his 
mind.  Never  had  he  perused  it  with  more 
delight  than  he  now  did ;  never  had  he  more 
keenly  relished  its  perfection  of  style  and  lan- 
guage. 

For  the  last  time  he  was  visited  by  the 
Clergyman  of  the  prison,  whose  office,  though 
it  be  sneered  at  and  made  the  theme  of  ridi- 
cule, is  one  of  the  most  arduous  that  man  can 
undertake.  There  was  a  gentlemanly  elevation 
of  manner  and  courtesy  of  expression  in  Tarle* 
ton's  steady  refusal  of  the  proffered  aid. 
Deliberately,  but  without  a  single  sarcastic  or 
offensive  word,  he  declared,  in  still  more  de- 
cided terms  than  he  had  used  at  their  former 
interviews,  that  his  religions  opinions  were 
fixed  and  unchangeable,  the  result  of  mature 
reflection ;  that  any  attempt  to  disturb  them 
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would  be  fruitless  and  ill-judged — and  whilst 
he  thanked  him  courteously  for  his  good  in- 
tentions, intreated  that  the  few  hours  which 
remained  to  him  might  not  be  disturbed. 
It  was  with  a  bitter  pang  that  the  Ordinary 
withdrew  from  the  cell ;  and  his  heart  bled  that 
so  noble,  so  elevated  a  mind  should  be  thus 
doomed  to  ruin. 

There  was  one  other  painful  interview  which 
Tarleton  had  to  go  through — It  was  with 
Emma  Woodford  and  his  child.  The  vehe- 
ment grief  of  the  poor  boy  was  a  strange  con- 
trast to  the  perfect  calmness  of  his  mother. 
Her  heart  appeared  deadened  and  turned  to 
stone.  Not  even  at  the  moment  of  their 
parting  when  Tarleton  said,  ^'  Emma  Wood- 
ford, you  forgive  me?*'  did  a  tear  rise  to  her 
eye ;  nor  did  her  voice  tremble  as  she  answered ; 
"  1  do,  Philip  Tarleton,  as  freely  as  I  hope  to 
be  forgiven  :  and  oh^  may  the  God  whom  you 
disdain  and  outrage,  forgive  you  too !" 

It  was  not  until  the  unfortunate  woman 
knelt  in  the  solitude  of  her  chamber  before  the 
image  of* her  Redeemer,  that  the  anguish 
which  opprest  her  broke  forth  in  a  paroxysm 
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of  grief  eo  violent,  so  continued,  as  to  threaten 
her  existence. 

The  hours  wore  on.  The  two  men  who  had 
been  stationed  in  the  cell  throughout  the  day 
were  relieved  at  night  by  two  of  their  com- 
panions. These,  as  their  predecessors  had 
done,  proffered  the  solace  of  their  conversation 
and  gaol-like  sympathy  to  their  charge,  and 
like  them  were  repelled.  It  was  his  wish,  he 
told  them,  to  be  left  undisturbed  to  his  own 
reflections. 

"  Well,  Master,  all's  one  to  us :  read  away, 
if  it  will  do  you  more  good  than  a  little  chat^ 
I  should  think  not :  but  you  know  best." 

They  placed  themselves  one  on  each  side  of 
the  fire ;  and  quietly  made  their  arrangements 
for  a  night  of  watching,  diversified  by  no  other 
amusement  than  frequent  libations  of  porter ; 
for  at  the  urgent  request  of  Tarleton,  to  whom 
the  reek  of  tobacco  was  a  deadly  offence,  they 
had  been  interdicted  from  smoking :  and  ex- 
cept a  few  words  of  broken  conversation,  they 
passed  the  night  in  silence ;  indulging  one  at 
a  time,  as  if  by  an  established  system,  in  a 
short  doze,  which  appeared  in  no  degree  to 
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deaden  their  acute  perception  of  every  thing 
that  took  place  around  them. 

Tarleton  was  seated  at  a  table  in  front  of  the 
fire,  on  which  were  several  books :  and  the 
dull  light  of  a  single  candle  only  faintly  il- 
lomined  the  room.  His  person  had  been 
minutely  searched  after  the  parting  interview 
with  Emma  Woodford  and  his  son;  and  he 
knew  that  the  scrutiny  would  not  be  again 
repeated.  The  time  which  he  selected  for  the 
removal  of  the  minute  poignard  from  its  place 
of  concealment  was  when  his  guardians  were 
changed.  There  was  then  a  greater  number 
of  eyes  around  him;  but  he  judged  rightly 
that  the  bustle  of  the  moment  would  be  most 
favourable  to  his  purpose ;  and  unperceived  the 
deadly  instrument  was  secreted  in  his  vest. 

Midnight  was  long  past.  The  snatches  of 
conversation  between  the  two  men  became 
shorter,  and  their  intervals  of  dog-sleep  more 
lengthened  :  but  they  never  amounted  to  a  loss 
of  consciousness ;  nor  could  the  prisoner  make 
the  slightest  movement  without  their  per- 
ceiving it 

Tarleton  continued  leaning  over  his  volume, 

VOL*   III.  p 
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and  appeared  buried  in  ita  contents.  He  placed 
his  right  hand  within  his  Test,  but  without 
altering  hia  attitude  or  casting  a  glance  at  his 
guardians*  Both  noticed  the  action — ^lookied 
keenly  at  him  for  a  moment,  but  nothing  in 
his  Ipok  or  manner  excited  suspicion;  and 
they  resumed  their  semi-dormant  state. 

Slowly  and  cautiously  seizing  the  steel  by 
its  flattened  end,  he  placed  the  point  against 
his  heart ;  and  with  a  steady  hand  buried  it 
once,— twice, — thrice, — in  his  side.  So  little 
pain  attended  the  wounds,  that  had  he  not 
felt  each  time  a  convulsiye  sensation  as  if  a 
strong  cord  had  been  drawn  tightly  round  hia 
chest,  he  would  have  doubted  whether  the  in- 
strument had  reached  any  yital  part.  A  fourth 
time  he  drove  it  into  his  flesh ;  and  with  such 
force»  that  the  highly  tempered  and  brittle 
steel,  striking  against  the  rib^  broke  in  the 
wound.  The  pain  at  the  moment  was  so  in- 
tense that  he  started ;  and  both  the  .men  were 
at  once  on  the  alert;  but  he  raised  his  left 
hand  to  his  forehead,  and  muttering  aloud, 
*'  My  brain  aches  to  distraction,"  l^ant  bis 
bead  over  the  table. 
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At  length  he  felt  the  warm  blood  trickling 
down  his  side  ;  he  resumed  the  volume  he  had 
been  studying,  and  strove  to  fix  his  mind  on 
its  contents ;  but  in  vain.  Every  faculty  was 
strained  to  detect  the  first  sensation  of  di- 
minished strength :  he  feared  that  the  blood 
bad  ceased  to  flow,  or  at  least  flowed  so  slowly, 
that  no  vital  part  could  have  been  touched. 
The  agonizing  fear  now  intruded  itself,  that 
the  loss  of  bloody  though  not  sufiicient  to  de« 
Btroy  his  life,  would  so  enfeeble  him,  that  when 
the  ignominious  hour  came,  he  should  disgrace 
himself  by  unmanly  weakness.  The  idea  filled 
him  with  horror,  and  dreadful  was  the  period 
of  suspense. 

The  two  men  had  been  indulging  in  a  longer 
conversation  than  usual  :  they  now  were 
silent,  and  a  faint  sound  caught  Tarleton's  ear. 
Again  and  again  it  was  repeated  in  quick  suc- 
cession. It  was  his  blood  dropping  on  to  the 
stone  floor.  Never  in  the  happiest  moment  of 
his  life  had  he  felt  joy  so  intense.  He  knew 
that  he  had  freed  himself  from  the  degrading 
exhibition  which  his  mind,  morbidly  sensitive, 
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had  dreaded  a  thoasand  times  worse  thau 
death;  and  had  dreaded  more  and  more  as 
each  succeeding  hour  passed  on. 

A  new  fear  alarmed  him ;  the  sound  was  so 
distinct)  so  loud,  for  so  it  seemed  to  his  excited 
sense,  that  the  keepers  must  hear  it :  th^ 
would  detect  him,  and  even  now  frustrate  his 
design.  He  looked  from  the  one  to  the  other ; 
they  appeared  half  asleep;  he  dared  not  by 
speaking  attempt  to  drown  the  noise;  for  to 
arouse  them  would  increase  the  danger. 
Before  long  he  felt  a  sinking  at  the  hearty  and 
a  calm  heavy  sleepiness  gained  upon  him :  he 
hailed  it  with  delight.  The  blood  which 
flowed  from  his  breast  had  found  some  other 
channel,  and  reached  the  floor  without  noise. 
He  knew  that  it  did  reach  it,  for  by  degrees 
the  floor  around  his  chair  became  a  pool  of 
blood,  which  slowly  extended  itself  towards  the 
hearth. 

His  strength  began  to  fail:  his.  eye  dwelt 
once  again  on  the  page  which  had  been  his 
solace  and  delight,  but  its  sense  no  longer 
reached  him  :  and  he  sank  back  in  his  chair. 
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The  movement  arouBed  one  of  the  keepers. 
"Well,  Master/*  he  said,  "how  fares  it  by 
this  time  r 

Tarleton  returned  a  few  words  of  answer ; 
and  the  man,  folding  his  arms,  was  again  com- 
posing himself  to  sleep,  when  his  eye  glanced 
on  the  floor;  he  started  up,  and  shouted  in  a 
voice  of  rage  and  alarm — '^  Jim  !  Jim  ! — I  say! 
Hell  and  the  Devil !  we  are  done  1  the  man's 
killed  himself!" 

They  both  rushed  towards  Tarleton;  md 
with  rude  violence  uncovering  his  breast,  per- 
ceived the  wounds  from  one  of  which  the  blood 
was  slowly  welling  at  intervals.  He  attempted 
no  resistance,  but  said  in  a  sarcastic  tone, 
'*  Your  zeal  is  too  late.  Sirs;  i  have  escaped 
you.** 

'*  Jim,"  cried  the  man  who  had  been  first 
aroused ;  ^*  run  for  your  life  to  the  Governor ; 
tell  him ; — and  bring  the  surgeon. — It  will  be 
all  right  yet. — Yes,  my  fine  fellow,  we'll 
manage  to  keep  you  alive  till  eight  o'clock, 
never  fear  it.  Jim,"  he  continued,  ''be  as 
quick  as  lightning.  I'll  stop  the  bleeding.** 
'    The  man  he  addressed  had  already  left  the 
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cell ;  and  in  lew  than  five  miiiutes  the  suigeoDy 
the  head-gaoler,  and  a  crowd  of  aaBistanis  were 
pressing  round  the  dying  man.  He  knew  that 
he  had  escaped  from  their  power,  and  a  smile 
of  triumph  passed  over  his  face,  now  pallid  as 
death  itself* 

The  suigeon  rapidly  and  skilfiilly  applied  a 
powerful  bandage  oyer  the  side.  As  he  com- 
pleted it,  he  whispered  to  the  Governor,  "  It 
is  all  useless,  he  must  sink  in  an  hour.*^ 

*'  Curse  the  cheating  villain  V*  cried  one  of 
the  bafBed  guardians,  who  knew  that  no  slight 
punishment  would  attach  to  their  neglect; 
**  Curse  the  cheating  villain !  it  was  his  poking 
over  his  books  that's  done  us.  Why  can't  we 
hang  him  up  at  once,  jour  honour,  alive  or 
dead,  and  let  him  bleed  away  there,  and  be 

d d  to  him?     Ill  take  my  Bible-oath  I 

"never  closed  my  eyes  all  the  blessed  night." 

The  Governor  of  the  prison  sternly  bade  him 
and  his  companion  leave  the  cell.  He  himself 
and  the  surgeon  alone  remained.  The  latter, 
placing  himself  by  the  side  of  the  bedstead  on 
which  the  dying  man  was  laid,  took  his  hand 
in  his,  and  with  prolonged  attention  felt  his 
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pulse.  The  action  brought  back  to  Tarleton's 
mind  with  itBarful  viyidness  the  place  and  time 
when  he  had  last  seen  this  done.  Forrester's 
dying  form  appeared  as  absolutely  present  be- 
fore  him  as  when  it  lay  on  the  thick  soft  grass 
red  with  his  blood,  and  he  had  stood  over  it, 
unable  to  withdraw  his  eyes  from  the  convulsed 
features  of  his  yiotim.  So  violent  a  shudder*- 
ing  extended  itself  through  his  whole  frame, 
that  his  instant  death  was  expected.  It  con- 
tinued some  minutes ;  but  at  length  he  mas-^ 
tered  his  feelings,  and  with  a  calm  and  digni- 
fied composure  awaited  his  end* 

The  good  clergyman  soon  entered  the  celL 
He  knelt  by  the  bedside  of  the  unhappy  man ; 
and  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  pity  and  emo- 
tion, again  proffered  to  him  the  words  of  eter- 
nal life.  Tarleton  exerted  himself  to  speak : 
*'  You  have  my  thanks.  Sir,  for  your  well- 
intended  zeal.  It  is  thrown  away.  My  belief 
is  as  fixed,  as  unchangeable  as  your  own.  I  ap- 
peal to  the  charity  which  dignifies  your  creed  : 
it  should  induce  you  to  let  me  pass  hence  un- 
disturbed." 

These  were  the  last  words  that  passed  his 
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lipe.  To  the  mild  remoDstrances^to  the  earnest 
appeals,  which  the  good  man,  aealous  even 
when  saocess  was  hopeless,  still  condnaed  to 
make,  he  retnmed  no  farther  answer,  but 
with  a  feeble  movement  of  his  hand  waved 
him  firom  him ;  and,  as  if  at  once  to  sepa* 
rate  himself  from  all  external  objects  which 
might  distract  his  mind,  reeolately  closed 
his  eyes,  which  he  never  again  opened.  His 
life  ebbed  gradually  away  without  a  single 
groan,  and  with  no  struggle,  except  that  one 
short,  sharp  convulsion  which  separates  life 
from  death, — that  one  brief  agony,  which  who 
can  behold  and  doubt  that  an  immortal  spirit 
is  then  sundered  from  its  earthly  dwelling? 

Who  shall  presume  to  know  what  change 
may  have  come  over  the  stem  spirit  of  this  un- 
happy man  ere  the  irrevocable  moment  was 
past :  what  were  his  closing  thoughts  in  that 
dark  speechless  interval  before  consciousness 
iades  away  ?  Some  ray  of  heavenly  light  may 
even  then  have  pierced  the  cloud  of  error : 
even  then  he  may  have  found  mercy  at  the 
hands  of  an  insulted  God ! 

Thus  ended  the  career  of  Philip  Tarleton  in 
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the  prime  of  manhood.  High  talents,  lofly 
and  aspiring  thoughts,  courage,  energy,  elo- 
quence, the  advantages  of  manner  and  person, 
and  many  of  the  rarer  elements  of  character 
which  lead  to  success  in  life,  were  all  thrown 
away  and  lost.  What  circumstances,  trivial 
perhaps  and  unimportant  in  themselves,  first 
gave  the  bias  towards  evil,  were  unknown ;  but 
long  before  he  left  his  father's  roof  he  had  per- 
mitted his  passions  to  master  his  judgment 
without  a  struggle ;  nor  had  conscience  or  re- 
morse ever  power  in  after  years  to  check  his 
downward  course. 


p  2 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Sbvbbal  months  had  elapsed,  and  the 
spring  of  another  year  was  far  advanced,  be- 
fore Miss  Chamberlayne  returned  to  East 
Leigh  ton.  After  a  residence  of  considerable 
duration  with  Mrs.  Dobson^  her  again  beloved 
friend  and  schooUfelloWi  she  migrated  into 
Devonshire,  where  the  mild  serenity  of  the 
climate  and  the  polite  attentions  of  one  or  two 
somewhat  antiquated  Majors  on  half-pay  in  the 
vicinity  of  Exeter,  completed  the  cure ;  and 
when  again  she  gladdened  the  groves  of  East 
Leighton  with  her  presence,  Pupsy  Wupsy 
tottered  close  to  her  side  without  the  pale  blue 
ribbon. 

To  her  sorrow— yes,  to  her  sorrow — Jane 
Mackenzie  was  still  Jane  Mackenzie ;  but  every 
thing  was  arranged  and  settled  for  her 
changing  that  name  before  long.    When  on 
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her  approaching  the  village  the  fair  spineter'B 
eye  first  caught  sight  of  the  Manor-house,  she 
was  oppressed  by  a  considerable  variety  of  her 
former  feelings,  and  she  regretted  that  her  re- 
turn had  not  been  delayed  until  the  fatal  catas- 
trophe was  over.  But  her  garden,  which  was 
her  only  solace  during  the  intervals  of  love, 
was  beginning  to  resume  its  splendours,  and 
she  could  not  bear  to  be  absent  from  her  fa- 
vourite roses. 

Few  changes  had  taken  place  during  her 
absence.  Mrs.  Forrester,  who  was  now  in 
afDuent  circumstances,  had  for  several  months 
past  been  residing  with  her  two  daughters  at 
Harrowgate,  the  mineral  springs  of  which  had 
restored  Caroline  to  a  degree  of  health  and 
strength  which  her  anxious  mother  had  never 
dared  to  hope  for.  Clara  was  now  again  re- 
turned to  East  Leighton,  and  her  time  was 
divided  between  the  Manor-house  and  Rylands* 

The  great  object  of  the  anxiety  and  interest 
of  all  the  circle  was,  of  course,  the  absent 
Lionel.  The  terror  and  foreboding  with  which 
all  to  whom  he  was  dear  had  witnessed  his  de- 
parture had  in  a  great  degree  subsided,  except 
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in  the  anxious  bosom  of  his  mistress  ;  and 
even  she  by  degrees  permitted  her  hopes  to  oat- 
weigh  her  fears. 

The  whole  tenor  of  Walsingham's  oondoct 
authorized  these  hopes.  He  was  no  longer 
spoken  of  as  a  wild  intemperate  young  -man : 
but  was  considered  as  likely  to  become  one  of 
the  best  officers  in  the  army.  One  or  two  ser- 
vices, which  required  caution  as  well  as  cou- 
rage, had  been  entrusted  to  him.  In  these  he 
had  acquitted  himself  with  ability ;  had  been 
mentioned  in  terms  of  high  praise  iu  one  of  the 
public  despatches ;  and  had  been  again  pro- 
moted. In  short,  he  was  a  changed  man.  His 
promotion  had  removed  him  back  to  his  old 
regiment,  in  which  his  thoughtless  audacious 
bravery  had  so  endeared  him  to  the  men,  that 
his  change  of  character  was  a  subject  of  no 
little  discussion  and  surprise.  To  use  their  own 
terms  '  the  handle  to  his  name,  the  my  Lord 
Viscount,'  had  spoilt  as  pretty  a  young  fellow 
as  ever  stepped  in  shoe-leather.  *  He  might 
do  very  well,'  they  said,  '  for  a  field  officer; 
but  all  his  love  of  fighting  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing  was  dead  and  gone.'  They  softened  down 
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their  censure,  however,  by  admitting  that  the 
Viscount)  and  not  the  man,  was  to  blame. 

Edward  Wheatley,  now  the  second  Sergeant- 
major  of  the  regiment,  and  probably  as  hand- 
some and  soldier-like  looking  a  fellow  as  ever 
stood  with  his  hand  to  his  cap  to  receive  a 
Ck>loners  orders,  coukl  not  well  endure  these 
shades  of  censure  upon  his  young  Lord ;  and 
deeming  the  real  cause  of  the  change  in  his 
character  the  more  pardonable  of  the  two,  took 
care  that  it  should  not  long  remain  a  secret. 
It  caused  a  great  alteration  in  the  opinions  of 
the  orators  of  the  guard-room.  Lionel  was 
now  pitied  rather  than  blamed  :  he  was  consi* 
dered,  poor  fellow,  as  little  better  than  an  ac- 
tual married  man :  and  when  a  fine  young 
fellow  does  get  into  such  a  scrape  as  that,  of 
course  it  spoils  him  ;  but  his  friends,  who  are 
more  fortunate,  should  not  be  too  hard  upon 
him.  This  reasoning,  and  his  having  sabred 
two  French  grenadiers  in  the  last  general  ac- 
tion, restored  him  in  some  slight  degree  to  his 
former  popularity. 

Among  the  ofiicers  very  nearly  the  same 
process  was  carried  on.  Walsingham  was  an 
especial  favourite  with  them  all.    They  rallied 
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him  on  his  love-sick  looks,  his  solitary  moon- 
light  walks,  and  the  hour  after  hour  which  he 
devoted  to  letter-writing.  He  bore  it  all  with 
great  good-hmnour;  and  replied  to  their  raillery 
in  the  same  tone.  Eren  in  the  hoar  of  danger, 
when  death  was  doing  as  he  pleased  around 
them,  many  a  gay  jest  was  launched  against 
him,  and  was  as  gaily  repelled* 

In  a  camp  the  whole  chance  of  amusemoit 
depends  upon  the  jest,  the  folly  of  the  hour ; 
and  in  the  present  case  this  was  not  wanting. 
In  the  same  division  of  the  army,  and  quar- 
tered in  the  same  town,  there  was  a  young  offi- 
cer of  nearly  equal  rank  with  Lionel,  whose 
delight  in  hard  blows  had  always  been  some- 
what too  much  regulated  by  discretion.  When 
Walsingham's  unhappy  condition  became  gene- 
rally known  and  deplored,  Lord  Oakthorpe  at 
once  expressed  the  most  unbounded  sympathy 
with  him,  the  most  sincere  compassion.  He 
began  to  copy  Lionel  in  his  habits  of  seclusion, 
in  his  moonlight  walks,  and  what  our  young 
friend  could  have  dispensed  with,  was  perpe* 
tually  seeking  his  society,  and  divulging  all  the 
multiplied  agonies  which  his  headlong  valour 
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was  inflicting  upon  a  certain  Lady  Cecilia. 
His  sighs  and  bis  moral  reflections  became 
more  and  more  frequent :  and  the  Mess  was 
giyen  distinctly  to  understand,  that  he  perfectly 
kneW) — ^knew  but  too  well, — what  Walsing- 
ham's  sufierings  were,  poor  fellow !  and  that, 
by  heaven !  it  was  too  great  a  trial  for  any 
man's  patriotism. 

This  similarity  of  amorous  suffering  once 
established,  his  Lordship  began  to  build  rather 
largely  upon  it.  If  the  tender  passion  was  a 
sufficient  apology  for  Walsingham's  not  run- 
ning into  danger.  Lord  Oakthorpe  considered 
that  it  would  equally  justify  his  running  out  of 
it :  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  his  practice 
very  nearly  exemplified  his  theory. 

His  brother  officers  were  not  slow  to  discover 
what  all  this  meant;  and  endless  was  the  mer- 
riment which  resulted  from  it  They  all  agreed 
that  the  only  course  to  be  pursued  was  to  send 
both  the  sufferers  home  to  be  married  : — that 
Walsingham  would  come  back  cured  in  a  very 
few  weeks :  and  that  perhaps  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  might   as  well   extend  Lord  Oak- 
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thorpe*s  leave  of  absence  till  after  the  first 
christening* 

Lord  Oakthorpe's  calamities  long  continued 
to  amnse  the  gay  set:  but  yonng  Walsingham, 
their  favourite  and  their  pride — for  such  he 
was,  both  with  the  officers  and  the  men-^-was 
no  longer  amongst  them. 

In  one  of  the  partial  actions  which  ushered 
in  the  proud  day  of  Albuhera — the  most  san- 
guinary perhaps  of  all  the  well-contested  fields 
in  the  Peninsula — he  had  been  detached  with 
the  two  flank  companies  of  his  regiment  to 
protect  some  buildings  which  formed  one  of 
the  extreme  points  of  the  line  of  operations. 
At  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  there 
was  one  of  our  redoubts,  the  maintaining  of 
which  was  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
success  of  the  day.    This  battery  was  in  full 
view  of  Walsingham's  position ;  and  he  per- 
ceived that  itwas  menaced  by  a  strong  body  of 
French  cavalry  and  infiintry.    Lionel's  orders 
left  him  no  discretion  as  to  quitting  his  post  to 
support  the  g^ns ;  and  although  he  knew  that 
the  point  he  defended  was  of  slight  impor* 
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fence  compared  to  the  other,  he  dared  not 
leave  it. 

The  French  attacked  the  battery  with  mur' 
deroas  violence^  and  with  a  force  so  over- 
whelming that  in  a  few  minutes  it  was  in  their 
possession  ;  two-thirds  of  its  defenders  being 
killed  or  disabled.  The  French  cavalry  then 
dashed  off  to  a  distant  quarter  of  the  field. 

The  most  arduous  moment  of  a  soldier's  life 
is  that  in  which  he  finds  himself  compelled  to 
act  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  to  exceed  or 
even  disobey  his  orders.  Lionel,  youqg  in 
command  and  difiident  of  his  own  judgment) 
felt  this  strongly ;  he  felt  also,  that  he  should  be 
leading  almost  to  certain  destruction  the  brave 
men  around  him  :  and  the  reflection  came  upon 
his  heart  with  a  bitter  pang,  that  he  should  now, 
by  voluntarily  throwing  himself  into  danger, 
falsify  all  his  professions  of  self-control.  The 
remembrance  of  his  father  crossed  his  mind ; 
the  image  of  his  beloved  Clara,  her  anguish, 
her  despair,  were  all  present  to  him  :  and  the 
brave  young  man  trembled  and  turned  pale. 
But  he  knew  the  great  importance  of  the  re- 
doubt, which  had  been  captured,  to  the  general 
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issue  of  the  battle  ;  and  it  was  a  higher  and 
nobler  motive  than  the  indulgence  of  a  reckless 
courage  which  decided  him. 

The  pause  of  indecisioa  was  far  shorter  than 
the  time  which  we  haye  occupied  in  describing 
it;  and  a  few  words  only  were  required  to 
communicate  his  determination  to  the  ofBcers 
under  him.  The  soldiers,  who  were  drawn  up 
close  around  him,  were  keen  observers  of  their 
youthful  commander.  They  remarked  that  the 
depression  on  his  countenance  gave  place  to 
stem  decision;  his  colour  rose  and  his  eye 
flashed. 

«  Dong  the  lad,**  said  an  old  sergeant  of 
grenadiers,  the  company  in  which  Lionel  had 
served  as  Ensign,  <'  Dong  the  lad  1  I  thought 
he'd  never  hold  out ; — ^he's  got  his  old  fighting 
look  on  again  :  the  devil  is  up  in  him  :  and  I'd 
advise  the  Mounseers  to  look  about  them; 
he's  not  biting  his  lip  for  nothing." 

It  needed  no  eloquence  on  Lionel's  part  to 
impress  his  own  energy  on  the  heart  of  every 
man  around  him.  They  cleared  the  distance 
between  their  position  and  the  captured  guns  in 
a  space  of  time  incredibly  short ;  formed,  and 
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rufhed  upon  the  enemy  with  their  bayonets, 
with  a  force  which  no  troops  in  the  world,  how- 
ever brave,— and  there  are  none  braver  than 
the  French, — can  resist  or  equal.  So  rapidly 
had  the  attack  been  made»  so  little  had  it  been 
expected  from  a  body  of  men  not  one-fifth  as 
numerous  as  themselvesi  that  the  French  were 
unprepared  to  resist  it.  The  carnage  on  both 
sides  was  dreadful ;  but  at  length  the  English 
regained  possession  of  their  guns,  and  turned 
them  upon  the  retreating  enemy. 

Of  one  hundred  and  eighty  gallant  fellows, 
whom  Walsingham  had  led  on  to  the  assault, 
more  than  two-thirds  had  fallen  ;  and  the  sur- 
vivors,— nearly  every  one  of  whom  was 
wounded, — after  one  loud  shout  of  victory, 
threw  themselves  breathless  and  exhausted  on 
the  ground . 

Their  brave  young  leader  was  not  one  of 
these.  He  had  been  seen  in  the  very  thickest 
of  the  fight,  urging  his  men  to  victory,  his 
sword  whirling  round  his  head  with  the  ra- 
pidity of  lightning,  and  inflicting  wounds,  such 
as  almost  to  realize  the  fables  of  Italian  ro- 
mance.    Edward  Wheatley  had  been  last  seen 
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close  to  his  side ;  he  also  was  not  among  the 
sanrivors. 

Anxiously  was  their  commander  sought  for 
amidst  the  mass  of  slain^ — ^for  such,  without 
exaggeration  it  might  be  termed ;  since«  in  a 
space  of  less  than  one  hundred  yards,  more 
than  four  hundred  French  and  English,  dying 
and  dead^  were  heaped  together.  The  young 
nobleman  and  Edward  Wheadey  were  found 
close  together.  Wheatley  was  a  lifeless  corpse, 
but  Walsingham  still  breathed.  His  right  arm 
had  been  nearly  severed  by  the  stroke  of  a 
sabre,  which  had  cut  entirely  through  the 
bone;  and  he  had  received  two  other  severe 
wounds. 

When  carried  to  the  rear,  the  exhaustion 
from  excessive  loss  of  blood  was  so  great  that 
the  surgeons  feared  each  moment,  as  one  faint- 
ing fit  succeeded  to  another,  that  life  would 
become  extinct.  But  after  many  days,  during 
which  life  and  death  were  suspended  in  the 
scale,  some  faint  hopes  were  entertained  of  his 
recovery. 

Lionel  had  borne  his  sufferings,  and  the  an- 
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nouncement  which  had  been  made  to  him  of 
his  more  than  probable  death,  with  the  resigna- 
tion which  becomes  a  brave  man  ;  but  no 
sooner  was  he  informed  that,  although  his  ulti- 
mate recovery  was  still  doubtful,  he  might  lin- 
ger some  weeks,  than  a  resistless  desire  seized 
him  to  return  to  his  native  country,  and  to  close 
his  eyes  in  the  presence  of  those  he  loved. 

The  medical  attendants  pronounced  the  at- 
tempt to  be  madness ;  that  his  only  chance  was 
in  being  kept  perfectly  quiet ;  and  that,  weak- 
ened as  he  was,  the  exertion  of  the  journey 
must  destroy  him.  Their  opinions  and  advice 
were  thrown  away.  A  feverish  excitement  was 
brought  on  by  their  opposing  his  determina- 
tion ;  and  as  the  effect  of  this  was  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  anything  else,  they  at  length 
gave  their  unwilling  consent 

The  journey  to  the  coast  reduced  him  to  a 
fearful  state  of  weakness.  During  the  voyage 
he  rallied,  and  there  was  some  firmness  in  the 
step  with  which  he  landed  on  the  shores  of  dear 
England.  But  the  journey  to  Rylands  again 
reduced  him  to  the  very  verge  of  the  grave  :  and 
when  the  Earl  and  his  sisters  beheld  the  ema- 
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ciated  form  and  the  pallid  death-like  featares 
of  him  whom  they  had  last  seen  in  all  the  pride 
of  health  and  strength,  they  could  not  disguise 
their  anguish,  and  wept  aloud. 

The  young  man  bore  this  painful  trial  with 
much  constancy.  His  own  opinion  bad  been 
long  made  up,  that  his  days  were  numbered  ; 
andnow  that  he  was  onceagain  under  bis  father's 
roof,  his  only  remaining  anxiety  was  to  be  al- 
lowed an  interview  with  Clara  Forrester  with- 
out  an  hour's  delay.  In  his  eagerness  to  be 
one  day  sooner  at  Rylands  he  had  taxed  his 
strength  too  severely  in  his  last  day's  journey  ; 
yet,  exhausted  as  he  was,  he  was  earnest  in  his 
entreaties  to  be  permitted  at  once  to  proceed  to 
the  Manon-house.  His  father  peremptorily  re- 
fused this ;  and  unwillingly  Liond  retired  to  his 
chamber. 

Wilkinson  was  sent  for;  but  he  was  at  a 
distant  village,  attending  a  cottager's  wife, 
who  was  in  great  danger ;  and  it  would  pro- 
bably be  many  hoars  before  he  could  quit  her 
bedside.  Lionel  would  not  allow  any  other 
medical  man  to  be  sent  for;  he  assured  his 
father  that  he  did  not  want  their  aid,  that  his 
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seiraot  perfectly  knew  all  that  he  required; 
and  his  mind  dwelt  on  nothing  but  his  inter- 
view with  Clara  on  the  morrow. 

At  the  EarVs  request,  Hardinge  and  his 
niece  were  early  at  the  castle;  and  Lionel » 
who  could  not  be  persuaded  to  remain  in  his 
chamber,  was  lying  on  one  of  the  couches  in 
the  library,  anxiously  awaiting  their  arrival. 
As  Clara,  with  an  agitated  and  rapid  step» 
her  figure  bending  forward  as  if  each  moment 
she  would  sink  to  the  ground,  traversed  the 
wide  apartment,  the  young  man  rose  up  to 
meet  her.  She  had  been  prepared  to  see  a 
fearful  change;  but  his  sunken  and  ghastly 
features,  his  bandaged  shoulder,  his  emaciated 
figure,  which,  thin  as  he  was,  looked  gigan-* 
tically  tall,  were  so  fearful  a  contrast  to  the 
Lionel  Walsingham  she  had  last  parted  from> 
that  she  thought  her  heart  would  break  in  her 
efforts  to  conceal  her  emotion. 

It  was  a  natural  feeling,  which,  for  a  mo- 
ment, tinged  the  young  man's  cheek  with  red. 
He  longed  to  assure  her,  that,  changed  and 
mutilated  as  he  was,  he  held  her  exonerated 
from  every  promise  she  had  given  him ;  but 
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he  knew  that  the   words  would   wound   her 
generooB  heart ;  and  he  forbore  to  ntter  them. 

As  Hardinge,  with  affectionate  warmth, 
shook  him  by  the  hand,  Lionel,  their  former 
discossions  dwelling  npon  his  mind,  said,  with 
a  faint  smile,  **Yoa  remember  onr  walk 
among  the  hills,  my  dear  Hardinge." 

Oar  hero  would  have  given  the  world  to 
have  said,  that  he  trusted,  before  long,  they 
should  again  be  there  together ;  but  he  could 
not  look  at  the  ghastly  form  before  him,  and 
bring  his  lips  to  utter  the  words. 

By  degrees,  the  bitter  feeling  of  the  meeting 
somewhat  subsided;  and  Clara,bending  over  her 
sicklover^s  couch,  breathed  into  his  ear  accents 
of  affection  and  love,  so  gentle,  so  kind,  so  ge- 
nuine, that  he  foigot  pain,  despair,  every  thing, 
in  the  delight  of  beholding  and  listening  to 
her.  But  the  Earl  well  knew  that  the  inter- 
view had  been  a  most  trying  one  to  both 
of  them,  and  he  peremptorily  insisted  upon 
its  termination. 

In  two  or  three  hours'  time,  Wilkinson 
made  his  appearance;  hot,  and  covered  with 
mud  up  to  his  shoulders,  for  he  had  galloped 
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his  poney  through  an  infinity  of  div\j  laoea. 
His  affection  for  Lionel  was  most  sincere ;  and 
his  detention  from  him,  for  so  many  hours 
after  he  had  heard  of  his  return,  had  been 
most  painful  to  him.  He  entered  the  library 
with  little  of  his  usual  deference  of  manner ; 
and  with  a  quick  step  walked  up  to  the  couch 
on  which  the  Viscount  was  lying. 

His  appearance,  when  he  first  looked  at 
him^  pnt  to  a  severe  test  that  composure,  that 
control  over  the  countenance,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  necessary  qualifications  of  a  medical 
man.  He  seated  himself  by  his  side.  The 
interview,  which  Lionel  had  dreaded  as  much 
as  he  longed  for  it^  had  been  gone  through ; 
and  he  now  rallied  his  old  friend  on  his  grave 
air,  and  the  hurry  he  was  in  to  commence  his 
attack  upon  him. 

Country  apothecaries  are  almost  always 
consideredi  each  in  his  own  sphere  of  action, 
as  either  the  most  ignorant,  or  the  most  skilful 
of  all  the  medical  men  upon  earth  ;  generally 
the  latter,  for  they  attack  us  when  the  mind  is 
at  the  weakest ;  and  if  they  once  get  the  as- 
cendancy, they  are  sure  to  keep  it.    Wilkin* 
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son  was  deemed  a  perfect  oracle  at  Ryland 
Castle ;  and  the  Earl,  and  the  two  beaatifal 
girlsy  who  were  pale  with  anxiety^  awaited,  in 
breathless  impatience,  to  catch  the  first  indi- 
cation of  his  opinion. 

The  Doctor  again  and  again  felt  the  young 
man's  pulse,  who,  as  he  did  so,  shook  his  head, 
and  smiled.  He  felt  and  sounded  oyer  eveiy 
part  of  his  broad  chesty  which — its  powerful 
muscles  shrunk  up  and  lost — ^was  now  one 
fearful  succession  of  bony  ridges.  He  again 
seated  himself,  and  again  dwelt  attentively  on 
the  pulse  of  his  patient 

After  indulging  in  an  enormous  pinch  of 
snuff,  and  passing  his  fingers  through  his  ex- 
tremely ill-arranged  hair,  as  he  was  always 
accustomed  to  do,  when  he  was  very  much  in 
earnest,  <*  Mr.  Lionel,*'  he  said,  ^  can  a  man 
wrestle  without  his  right  arm  ?' 

«*  Very  little,  I  fear,  my  dear  Doctor,**  an- 
swered Walsingham . 

**  I  am  devilish  sorry  for  it,"  exclaimed 
Wilkinson, — **  I  beg  your  pardon,  young  ladies, 
but  I  am  devilish  sorry  for  it ;  for  if  a  man 
could,  rd  engage   in  three  months'  time  to 
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make  the  Viscount  etroDg  enough  to  throw  any 
man  in  the  next  six  counties/' 

The  old  Earl  had  been  an  anxious  looker-on 
during  this  scene.  The  first  ray  of  hope 
which  Wilkinton's  words  imparted  to  him, 
completely  overcame  him :  he  leant  back  in 
his  chair,  covered  his  face  with  his  handker- 
chief^ and  sobbed  violently.  Both  the  girls, 
their  faces  bathed  in  tears  of  joy,  approached 
to  soothe  him. 

**  Emily,"  he  cried,  **  order  the  carriage  this 
instant ;  you  shall  go  and  tell  Clara  what 
Wilkinson  says.  But,  my  dear  friend,  what 
certainty  can  you  have  of  this  ?" 

Wilkinson  had  got  over  the  first  excitement 
of  his  own  feelings ;  and  now  gave  way  to  a 
little  of  the  air  of  medical  importance,  and 
that  tone  of  humility,  which  a  man  assumes 
when  he  is  particularly  well  pleased  with  him- 
self. ^*  Why,  my  dear  Lord,  nothing  is  certain 
j'n  this  world :  but  Td  bet  every  penny  I  have 
that  I  am  right.  It  is  extremely  impertinent 
of  me,  to  set  up  my  opinion  against  that  of 
Inspectors  General,  and  Deputy  Inspectors 
General,  and   all  the  other    long    names  of 
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them  :  bat  I  say,  my  Lord,  that  the  Viscount 
underBtood  his  own  case  better  than  they  all 
did  put  together.  That  sea  voyage  has  done 
more  for  him,  than  they^  or  the  whole  Collie 
of  Physicians  either,  could  have  done.  Ill 
bet  ray  life  that  Mr.  Lionel  is  safe." 

Wilkinson's  augury  was  correct.  His  na- 
tive air,  youth,  and  a  constitution,  which  had 
never  been  tampered  with,  enabled  the  yoang 
nobleman  to  falsify  the  opinions  of  all  the 
long-titled  authorities  of  the  medical  staff. 
The  benign  influence  of  the  most  affectionate 
heart,  and  the  brightest  pair  of  eyes  in  the 
three  kingdoms,  may  have  assisted  Wilkinson 
in  his  mode  of  treatment ;  but  certain  it  is, 
that  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  Lionel  was  per- 
fectly out  of  danger,  after  having  withstood 
a  greater  strain  upon  his  constitution,  than 
perhaps  any  man  had  ever  before  undei^one, 
and  lived  to  enjoy  perfect  health. 
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CHAPTER   XVL 

When  returning  strength  enabled  Lionel  to 
4»xtend  his  excursions  beyond  the  Park,  one  of 
his  earliest  expeditions  was  to  the  summit  of 
the  Mendip  Hills,  accompanied  by  his  friend 
Charles  Hardinge,  on  ^hose  strong  arm  the  in- 
valid did  not  disdain  to  lean.  They  sought  the 
same  spot  on  which  their  former  conference 
was  held.  The  year  was  more  advanced  than 
when  they  had  last  enjoyed  the  glorious  view ; 
and  instead  of  the  white  blossoms  of  the  spring 
the  prospect  now  glowed  with  the  rich  hues  of 
autumn,  and  the  broad  corn-fields  waved  with 
gold. 

Walsingham's  heart  was  full  :  he  gazed  on 
the  glorious  scene  for  some  time  in  silence ;  and 
Hardinge  did  not  think  worse  of  his  young 
friend's  manhood  when  he  detected  that  a  tear 
of  gratitude  divnmed  his  eye.  With  frankness 
Lionel  recurred  to  the  wild  folly  of  his  former 
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plans  of  life  ;  be  candidly  blamed  himself  for 
baying  disr^;arded  the  entreaties  of  his  father, 
and  the  counsel  of  wiser  heads  than  his  own  ; 
and  confessed  how  little  he  deserved  the  happi- 
ness that  now  awaited  him. 

*^  But,  my  dear  Charles  Hardinge,"  he  said, 
winding  up  his  confes«on  of  past  errors,  as 
people  generally  do,  with  praises  of  his  present 
wisdom,  ''all  these  follies  are  over.  I  am 
twenty  years  a  wiser  and  more  pmdent  man 
than  when  yon  last  took  me  to  task  on  this  yery 
spot/' 

"  I  am  heartily  glad  to  hear  it,  Lionel ;  but 
cannot  your  modesty  induce  you  to  giye  some 
small  share  of  the  merit  to  the  French  soldier, 
who  relieved  you  of  the  incumbrance  of  your 
right  arm  ?  My  dear  fellow,  do  you  suppose 
there  are  any  of  us  who  do  not  know  the  exact 
worth  of  your  magnanimous  prudence  ?" 

*'  Come,  Hardinge,  nine  men  out  of  ten  of 
my  age,  and  as  high  in  the  profession  as  I  am, 
would  not  have  given  it  up  because  they  lost 
an  arm  ;  and  if  I  thought  that  every  one  else 
was  as  blind  to  my  virtuous  forbearance  as  you 
are,  I'd  be  in  Spain  again  in  a  month's  time." 
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"  I'm  not  afraid  of  you,"  said  llardinge, 
laughing ;  ^*  I  was  instructed  by  yourself,  here 
on  this  yery  spot,  in  the  particular  objects 
which  constituted  your  military  ambition ;  and 
they  very  much  depended  on  the  accidental 
circumstance  of  possessing  a  right  arm.  We 
are  not  afraid  of  you,  Lionel." 

They  descended  the  hill,  and  by  the  same 
path  as  on  their  former  ramble.  Lionel  stopped 
at  the  place  where  they  had  met  Edward 
Wheatley.  *«  Poor  fellow  !"  he  said,  '*  the 
French  bayonets  killed  him  at  Albuhera  ;  but 
his  heart  was  broken  long  before.  A  man's 
heart  may  be  broken,  Hardinge,  though 
he  wear  a  proud  look,  and  keep  his  misery 
to  himself.  Edward  Wheatley  was  as  good 
and  as  brave  a  soldier  as  ever  stepped  ;  but 
he  never  got  over  the  loss  of  hrs  Spanish 
mistress." 

Hardinge  adverted  to  the  circumstances  at- 
tending  his  death — '*  Yes,"  said  Lionel ;  ''  I 
have  owed  my  life  to  him  twice.  He  saved  ine 
from  that  wretched  Tarleton's  pistol  at  Ched- 
dar ;  and  when  I  was  wounded  at  Albuhera 
he  was  close  by  my  side  ;  and  the  last  thing  I 
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saw  was  his  sword  cutting  down  the  French 
soldier  who  had  disabled  me  ;  and  who  was 
about  to  repeat  the  blow.  His  body  was  found 
lying  across  me.  It  was  only  then  that  his  at- 
tachment to  the  bright-eyed  Andalusian  was 
discovered.  Next  to  the  poor  fellow's  breast 
they  found  a  lock  of  raven  black  hair  wrapt  up 
in  a  very  tender  letter,  half  in  Spanish  and  half 
in  broken  English.'* 

"  And  what  was  the  fate  of  the  fair  lady  TT 
enquired  Hardinge. 

^'  Oh,  it  was  the  old  Spanish  story.  She 
was  sent  to  a  convent,  and  forced  to  take  the 
veil.  1  can  assure  you,  Hardinge,  that  inde- 
pendent of  the  love-adventures  of  the  Subal- 
terns, who  are  of  course  allowed  to  be  as  ro- 
mantic as  they  please,  as  many  tales  of  love  and 
madness  might  be  gleaned  from  one  campaign 
among  the  hills  of  Spain,  as  would  keep  the 
writers  of  military  novels  in  love  scenes  for  the 
next  forty  years."* 

It  was  two  or  three  weeks  after  this  excur- 
sion that  Clara  and  Lionel  were  sitting  t£te-i 
tdte  in  the  oak  parlour.  He  was  resting  him- 
self there  for  a  few  hours,  as  he  did  most  days. 
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extreme  diBinclination  to  exercise  whenever  he 
got  near  the  Manor-house  being  almost  the 
only  symptom  of  weakness  which  the  young 
soldier  had  not  thrown  off.  Clara  was  seated 
at  the  library  table,  which  was  covered  much 
less  with  books  than  with  white  satin  ribbon  ; 
which,  with  her  lover's  extremely  valuable  as- 
sistance, she  was  fabricating  into  a  vast  assort- 
ment of  marriage  favours;  when  in  walked 
Judge  Hannahy  and  delivered  a  note  to  her 
young  mistress  with  the  two  usual  words,  ^  Bill 
Batts ;'  and  smiling,  as  she  always  did,  when 
transmitting  documents  from  the  Bower. 
The  note  was  as  follows : — 

'*  Mt  oarlimo  Clara, 
"  Will  my  sweety  my  incipient,  my  embryo 
Viscountess, — pardon,  dearest  Clara,  the  fond, 
the  sportive,  the  predictive  phrase  ! — will  she  be 
the  channel  of  a  wish  as  pure  as  ever  the  breath 
of  friendship  whispered  to  the  ear  of  truth  ? — 
Yes !  yes !  she  will.  Next  Thursday  week  is  the 
day,— oh  !  may  bountiful  heaven  shower  down 
upon  it  all  its  purest,  its  most  fragrant  wreaths 
of  happiness  and  joy  ! — next  Thursday  week  is 

q2 
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the  day  on  which  your  amiable  young  friend, 
whose  powerful  mind  has  almost  miraculously 
enabled  her  to  cast  off  her  long-cherished  woes, 
— ^it  is  the  day  on  which  she  bestows  her  hand. 
Yes,  next  Thursday  week,  if  the  joy-creating 
Toice  of  fame  be  true,  is  selected  for  the  pleasing, 
the  sublime,  the  awful  ceremony  !  Will  Miss 
Mackenzie  accept  my  frail,  my  fond,my  friendly 
assistance  on  that  agitating  mom  t  Will  she 
enrol  my  ambitious  name  among  the  choir  of 
her  bridal  virgins  ?  From  my  earliest  youth  I 
have  experienced  for  him  all  the  affection  of 
a  sister's  heart*  To  witness  the  moment  when 
the  seal  of  fate  stamps  his  happiness  for  ever 
with  the  pure  voice  of  religion's  holiest^  sub- 
limest,  noblest  rite,  would  be  to  me  a  source  of 
pleasure  unspeakable,  undefined,  and  all-en- 
during ! 

"  Will  my  darling  Clara, —  but  oh,  with 
secrecy  and  by  d^rees, — touch  the  chords  of 
her  amiable  young  friend's  ideas  on  this,  per- 
haps too  intrusive,  too  ambitious  point?  and 
will  she  let  her  rapid,  her  graceful  crow-quill 
reverberate  the  response  ?     But  oh,  remember. 
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my  dearest,  dearest  Clara,  that  such  an  aspi- 
ration as  this  demands  no  common  exertion  of 
cautious  delicacy  and  deliberate  care ! 

"  Adieu,  adieu, 

"  Isabella.'' 

Clara  and  Lionel  determined  that  no  time 
was  to  be  lost  in  opening  this  important  nego- 
dation;  they  therefore  at  once  proceeded  to 
Mrs.  Mackenzie's  cottage,  and,  very  little  to 
their  surprise,  found  Hardinge  there,  who, 
haying  lately,  like  the  convalescent  soldier,  got 
very  much  into  the  habit  of  over-fatiguing 
himself  with  walking,  was  under  the  necessity 
of  resting  at  the  cottage  during  the  chief  part 
of  every  morning. 

A  private  and  mysterious  interview  took 
place  between  Clara  and  the  young  Scotch- 
woman, and  then  she  and  Walsiugham  posted 
off  to  Eglantine  Bower,  where  a  second  private 
and  mysterious  interview  took  place :  and  from 
that  hour  Miss  Chamberlayne's  whole,  heart 
and  soul  were  engrossed  and  wrapped  up  in 
speculations  regarding  laoes,  lawnsy  satins, 
muslins,  and  all  the  awful  labours  of  the 
toilet. 
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It  was  not  until  the  day  next  bat  one  before 
the  important  morning  that  the  bridesmaid's 
dress  was  completed,  was  tried  on,  was  ad- 
mired by  Mrs.  Wilkinson  and  Miss  Penelope, 
and  was  folded  up,  strewed  over  with  lavender 
and  rose  leaves,  and  locked  up  in  the  self-same 
top  long  drawer  which  we  have  formerly 
mentioned.  During  all  this  long  period  of 
active  exertion  her  courage  and  resolution  had 
remained  unshaken ;  but  no  sooner  was  her 
mind  unoccupied, — no  sooner  had  her  long- 
subdued  but  never-eradicated  feelings  leisure 
to  prey  upon  themselves,— than  terrors  seized 
upon  her  mind,  which  each  hour  increased. 
At  first  she  surmised,  then  she  feared,  then  she 
thought,  and  at  length  she  became  quite  con- 
vinced, that  she  never  could  support  herself 
throughout  the  ceremony,  that  she  should  faint, 
go  into  hysterics,  perhaps  drop  down  dead, 
and   disgrace  herself  for  ever  before  all  the 


Shenever  slept  through  the  whole  of  Tuesday 
night ;  at  least  she  heard  the  dock  several  times. 
She  felt  that  she  should  kill  herself  in  the  strug- 
gle ;  and  she  was  convinced  that,  at  all  events, 
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she  should  look  wretchedly  plain  and  unlike 
herself.  She  vacillated  until  dinner  timey  and 
then  at  length  very  vrisely  made  up  her  mind  : 
wrote  a  short  note  to  Clara,  explaining  that 
she  was  suffering  under  the  severest  cold  she 
ever  had  in  the  whole  course  of  her  life,  and 
imploring  her  to  make  her  apologies  to  Miss 
Mackenzie.  She  then  was  enabled  to  eat  her 
dinner ; — it  was  the  first  food  she  had  enjoyed 
since  her  gown  had  been  finished, — and  went  to 
bed  with  a  determination  not  to  get  up  till  the 
ceremony  was  all  over. 

When  the  fatal  mom  arrived,  Phoebe,  whose 
place  was  to  be  supplied  by  Mrs.  Battersby, 
was  ordered  to  hang  up  the  new  gown  where 
her  mistress  could  see  it  as  she  lay,  and  was 
then  sent  to  the  church,  with  express  directions 
to  get  as  close  to  the  altar  as  she  could,  and  to 
come  back  at  once  and  tell  her  every  thing, 
particularly  how  the  bride  was  dressed,  and 
how  Mr.  Hardinge  behaved. 

The  interval  was  painful  to  our  poor  he- 
roine ;  but  tears  led  on  by  degrees  to  slumber ; 
and  her  dreams  were  happy.  She  herself 
stood  at  the  altar  in  bridal  white ;  a  bridegroom 
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took  her  hand — it  was  not  the  lord  of  the 
MaDor*hou8e,  nor  did  she  know  who  it  was ; 
but  it  was  a  brid^room,  and  she  was  the 
bride. 

The  impression  on  her  mind  was  so  vivid, 
that  when  Phoebe  rushed  into  her  room,  all 
glee  and  smartness,  and  with  a  large  bridal 
favour  at  her  bosom,  Miss  Chamberlayne  lis- 
tened to  all  the  detaik  without  shedding  a 
single  tear,  with  scarcely  a  sigh — and  as  the 
narrative  was  concluded,  she  exclaimed  : — 
"  Well,  my  good  Phoebe,  God  bless  them 
both;  and  make  them  happy!  and  now  go 
and  fold  up  that  gown,  and  put  it  back  into 
the  drawer,  and  lock  it ;  and  I  will  have  my 
mutton  broth,  and  mashed  potatoes,  Phoebe ; 
and  I'll  try  if  I  can't  get  up  to  tea." 

In  a  very  few  months  the  contents  of  the  top 
long  drawer  came  into  play,  for  Lionel  Wal- 
singham  and  Clara  Forrester  were  united 
during  the  following  Christmas,  and  Miss 
Chamberlayne  was  of  course  invited  to  take 
part  in  the  ceremony.  The  young  Viscount 
had  petitioned  his  mistress  to  allow  the  mar- 
riage to  take  place  in  East  Leighton  church ;  it 
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being  greatly  his  wish  that  his  old  and  revered 
friend  the  Vicar  should  perform  the  ceremony. 
It  did  not  cost  Clara  a  single  sigh  to  forego  all 
the  celebrity  of  an  espousal  at  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square  :  nay,  she  bore  without  re- 
pining that  the  Morning  Post  should  not 
declare  to  every  part  of  the  known  world,  the 
exact  shape,  make,  and  texture  of  her  wedding 
dress.  As  far  as  provincial  splendour  and 
admiration  were  of  value,  nothing  was  defi-* 
cient.  East  Leighton  church  was  crowded  to 
excess,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  with  rela^ 
tives,  friends,  tenantry,  and  the  gay  joyous 
peasantry  all  in  their  Sunday  clothes. 

We  are  perfectly  aware  that  there  is  no 
precedent  in  existence  which  authorizes  our 
uniting  a  maimed  hero  to  one  of  the  heroines 
of  our  story.  All  we  can  say  in  our  own  defence 
is,  in  the  first  place,  that  she  is  not  one  of  our 
principal  heroines;  and  next  that,  despite 
the  empty  sleeve  fixed  to  his  button-hole, 
young  Walsingham,  as  he  stood  at  the  altar, 
the  happiness  which  swelled  his  heart,  tem- 
pered and  controlled  by  the  awe  which  the 
cereuiony  and  the  place  inspired,  was  perhaps 
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as  oomplete  a  Bpeeionen  of  manly  beauty,  as 
female  eyes  erer  dwelt  upon,  without  imme- 
diate annihilatioD. 

As  to  Clara  Forrester,  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  words  to  attempt  to  describe  her.  Pho&be, 
in  her  three  hoars'  conference  with  her  mistress 
on  the  subject,  evidently  felt  this  when  she 
said  :  **  It  don't  signify  talking,  Ma'am  ;  but  I 
defy  all  the  people  as  ever  lived  to  tell  how 
beautiful  she  did  look.  I  don't  know  what 
they  may  have  got  ap  at  the  King's  Court ; 
but,  except  that  and  the  angels,  there  never 
can  have  been  anything  like  her  since  the  world 
began :  and  oh !  that  was  a  gown !  wasn't  it. 
Ma'am  ?  and  the  real  lace  veil  down  almost  to 
her  beautiful  little  feet  I  and  the  lovely  young 
Lord,  Ma'am,  with  his  poor  dear  sleeve,  and 
all  his  medals  and  crosses :  1  cried  like  the 
rain  to  look  at  them." 

A  succession  of  pensive  ughs  was  Miss  Cham- 
berlayne's  chief  reply  to  all  this,  and  to  a  vast 
profusion  of  similar  observations!  for  although 
she  was  now  in  a  state  of  calm  resignation, 
the  ceremonial  she  had  witnessed,  and  more 
especially  *  the  too,  too  god-like  form'  of  him 
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who  gave  away  the  bride,  and  a  few  otber  little 
circumstances,  bad  been  almost  too  much  for 
ber.  Sbe  bad  been  one  of  tbe  four  bride- 
maids,  and  there  was  one  transaction  connected 
with  that  station  which  no  change  of  place,  no 
lapse  of  time,  could  ever  obliterate  from  her 

memory. >Jt  was  the  salute  which  Charles 

Hardinge,  claiming  the  privilege  of  his  office, 
had  impressed  upon  her  pale  and  tear- 
besprinkled  cheek. 


THE    END. 
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